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mines  near  Mount  Pangseus,  and 
derives  large  revenues  from 
them 668 

Marriage  of  Philip  with  Olympias 
— birth  of  Alexander  the  Qreat    669 
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CHAPTER   LXXVI. 

FBOM  THE  PEACE  OP  ANTALKIDAS  DOWN  TO  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OP  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPABTA. 

The  peace  or  convention  ^  which  bears  the  name  of  Antalkidas^ 
was  an  incident  of  serious  and  mournful  import  in  Grecian  history. 
Its  true  character  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  a  brief  remark 
and  reply  which  we  find  cited  in  Plutarch.  ^'Alas  for  Hellas 
(observed  some  one  to  Agesilaus)  when  we  see  our  Laconians 
medUmgr — '*Nay  (replied  the  Spartan  king),  say  rather  the 
Medes  (Persians)  laeonising.*'  ^ 

These  two  propositions  do  not  exclude  each  other.    Both  were 
perfectly  true.    The  convention  emanated  from  a  sepa-  ^JJ^ 
rate  partnership  between  Spartan  and  Persian  interests,  2^^' 
It  was  solicited  by  the  Spartan  Antalkidas,  and  pro-  import  and 
pounded   by  him  to  Tiribazus  on  the  express  ground,  sepvmte ' 
that  it  was  exactly  calculated  to  meet  the  Persian  king's  E^tween  ^ 
purposes  and  wishes — as  we  learn  even  from  the  philo-  pimf*. 
Laconian  Xenophon.'    While  Sparta  and  Persia  were  both  great 
gainers,  no  other  Gredan  state  g^ned  anything,  as  the  convention 


'  It  goes  by  both  names ;  Xenophon 
more  oommonly  speaks  of  ^  §tfniPfi'^ 
Isokraids,  of  ol  <rui^i|irai. 

Though  we  say  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das, the  Qreek  authors  say  if  4ii^  'Ay- 
raJsjcl9ov  ^Ip^yii'  I  do  not  observe  that 
they  ever  phrase  it  with  the  genitiTe 
ease  'Arra^K^av  simply*  without  a  pre- 
positioii. 

VOL.  vn.  B 


*  Plutarch,  Artaxerxds ;  o.  22  (com- 
pare Plutarch,  AgesiL  e.  23;  and  his 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  213  B).  'O  ft^w 
yitp  'AyrialXaos,  vpht  rhw  clWrra — ^e0 
rrit  *EXA.<i8os,  5irov  fiii9t(ov(ruf  iifiTy  ol 
AdK»yts  I  .  .  .  MaWoPf  fflvfy,  ol  M^ot 
Xtucmpl(owri. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8, 14. 
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was  originally  framed.  But  after  the  first  rejection,  Antalkidas 
saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  Athens  by  the  addition  of  a  special 
article  proyiding  that  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  should  be 
restored  to  her.^  This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in 
the  abortive  negotiations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
already  mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokides.  It  was  continued 
afterwards  and  inserted  in  the  final  decree  which  Antalkidas  and 
Tiribazus  brought  down  in  the  King's  name  from  Susa ;  and  it 
doubtless  somewhat  contributed  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of 
Athens,  though  the  united  forces  of  Sparta  and  Persia  had  become 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of 
standing  out,  even  if  the  supplementary  article  had  been  omitted. 
Nevertheless,  this  condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to  Athens  a 
certain  share  in  the  gain,  conjointly  with  the  far  larger  shares  both 
of  Sparta  and  Persia.  It  is  however  not  less  true,  that  Athens,  as 
well  as  Thebes,*  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and  com- 
pulsion. As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  were  interested 
merely  iti  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the  general  loss 
and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  form,  origin, 
Degrada-  d,nd  transmission  of  the  convention,  even  apart  from  its 
fomi*?f  ufe  substance.  It  was  a  fiat  issued  fi'om  the  court  of  Susa ; 
^^i^^  as  such  it  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  and  "  sent  down  '* 
^«i.!lSd  fro^  thence  to  Greece.  Its  authority  was  derived  from 
SSr^  the  King's  seal,  and  its  sanction  from  his  concluding 
Greeoe.  thi^eat,  that  he  would  make  war  against  all  recusants.  It 
was  brought  down  by  the  satrap  Tiribazus  (along  with  Antalkidas), 
read  by  him  aloud,  and  heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled 
Grecian  envoys,  aft;er  he  had  called  their  special  attention  to  the 
regal  seal.' 


'  Hm  reetoration  of  these  three  islands 
forms  the  basis  ot  historical  truth  in  the 
assertion  of  Isokratds,  that  the  Lacedse- 
monians  were  so  subdued  by  the  defeat 
of  Knidus,  as  to  come  and  tender  mari- 
time, empire  to  Athens— (^\0c7r  t^m  A^ 
X^y  ^^ffotnas)  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.)  s. 
74;  Or.  iz.  (Evagor.)  s.  83.  But  the 
assertion  is  true  respecting  a  later  time; 
for  the  LaoedsBmonians  really  did  make 
this  propositioB  to  Athens  after  they 
had  been  enfeebled  and  humiliated  by 
the  battle  of  Leuktra;  but  not  beforo 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3). 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  111. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,   30,  31.    *Xl<rr* 

robs    fiov\oft4yovs    6waicoviratf 


irdyrts  itapty4yovTo,  'Eirtl  H  ^wniKBoy, 
iiri9ti^as  6  Ttpifitifos  tit  fiavt- 
\4t9s  <ri7/icia,  iof^yiyttCK*  ri  y^ypaik- 
/i4ya,  eTxc  9^  &ttf 

KOioy,  tAj  fi^y  4y  tJ  *h<ri^  it6\€u  hw 
rov  cfycu,  Ked  r&v  y^iwy  KKa(opL4yas  Kot 
Klnrpor  rks  8^  &Was  *EXXfiyl6ea  ir6\tis 
Ktd  fUKpiif  irol  firfd^ut,  ttbrpyifuvs  <7nu, 
wKi/v  AfifiPOVt  jcol  "Ififipov  ir«i  Sic^pou, 
raUas  5i,  &<nrtp  rh  i^xouoyy  c7mu  'AOti- 
yaittv.  *Oit6r^poi  8^  ra6nfw  •H^r  tip^rnv 
fth  S4xoyrou,  roirois  iyi  iroXe- 
fiil^Vf  firrA  T&y  roMi  fiov?iOfi4§my,  jcal 
w4(p  «al  Kora  BdKatrtreuff  koi,  i«avrl  xmi 
XJ^fUKTiy. 
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Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient  pre^dent  of 
the  Grecian  world,  had  heen  the  first  to  solicit  at  the  lumds  of  the 
Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  ^not  only  set  the  example  of 
sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous  obedience,  but  even  avouched 
as  guarantee  and  champion  against  all  opponents;  preparing  to 
enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword  against  any  recusant  state, 
whether  party  to  it  or  not  Such  was  the  convention  which  was 
now  inscribed  on  stone,  and  placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  ^  nay  even  in  the  common  sanctuaries 
— ^tbe  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  others — the  great/oct  and  rallying 
points  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment.  Though  called  by  the  name  of 
a  convention,  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  peremptory  mandate 
proceeding  firom  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  an  acceptance  of 
which  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  obedience.  While  to  him 
it  was  a  glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan-hellenic  patriots  it  was  the 
deepest  disgrace  and  insult'  Efiacing  altogether  the  idea  of  an 
independent  Hellenic  world,  bound  together  and  regulated  by  the 
self-acting  forces  and  common  sympathies  of  its  own  members — 
even  the  words  of  the  convention  proclaimed  it  as  an  act  of  intru- 
sive foreign  power,  and  erected  the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dictar 
torial  settler  of  Grecian  difierences ;  a  guardian'  who  cared  for  the 


1  lK>knt^  Or.  iy.  (Ftoegp.)  s.  211. 

king)  49  tfrfikais  KiBivois  hftgypii^tivras 

gdXKtoF  rparoLtop  rww  iv  vais  fjdxfus 
yvyv9iUpof9, 

The  Ojratio  Panegyrica  of  Isokratda 
(published  about  380  B.O.,  seven  years 
afterwards)  from  which  I  hare  copy,  is 
the  best  evidenoe  of  tiie  feelings  with 
which  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  Greek 
looked  upon  this  treaty  at  the  time; 
when  it  was  yet  recent,  but  when  there 
had  been  full  time  to  see  how  the  J^tce- 
dflomonians  earned  it  out.  His  other 
orations,  though  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive, were  published  later,  and  repre- 
sent the  feetingB  of  after-time. 

Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his 
Henezenus  (o.  17.  p.  245  D),  stigmatises 
severely  "the  base  and  unholy  act 
{aiffxi^^  ^  Ay^ioy  fpyor)  of  sur- 
rendering Greeks  to  the  foreigner,'*  and 
asserts  that  the  Athenians  resolutely 
refused  to  sanction  it.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient mark  of  his  opinion  respecting  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas. 

«  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Pancggr.)  s.  207. 


oh    trvvBliKas    cTnu,    Ac.   (s.    213). 

6fipiCofi.4y$iSf  fjLVfiffdaif  jroi'hfwrBak 
Kou^p  rifutpleof,  &o. 

The  word  irpoffrAyitara  exactly  cor- 
responds with  an  expression  of  Xeno- 
phon  (put  in  the  mouth  of  Autoklte 
the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta),  respect- 
ing the  dictation  of  the  peace  of  Aiital- 
kidas  by  Artaxerzds — Kol  <t«  fiJkv  /3  a- 
0-cXc^s  wpo<r4rarrtp  a(rr9v6iu>v9 
r^LS  ir^Xcxf  climax,  &c.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
3,  9). 

'  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205. 
Ko/roi  TVS  oh  xph  9tdKi€iy  roAras  rks 
dfiokoyias,  4^  £v  rotuini  96^a  y4yopt¥, 
&ar€  6  fi^p  Bdpfiapos  ici^Scrai  r^s  'EAAci- 
Zos  Ktd  ^^Aa(  Tfjs  flp^viis  4ffrlp,  iifx^p  $4 

Tw4t     €lfftP     Ol     KvfUUp6fA€P0l     KOI    KOK&S 

woiovpTts  uirr^iP ; 

The  word  employed  by  Fhotius  in 
his  abstract  of  Theopompus  (whether  it 
be  the  expression  of  Theopompus  him- 
self, we  cannot  be  certain — see  Fragm. 
Ill,  ed.  Didot),  to  dseignate  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Artaxerxds  in  reference 
to  this  peace,  is — t^p  fip4iP9iP  ^p  roTs 
"EXXiitrip  40p4fiwir€p  —  which  implies 
the  peremptory  decision  of  an  official 
judge,  analogous   to    another   passage 
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peace  of  Greece  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  And  thus, 
looking  to  the  form  alone,  it  was  tantamomit  to  that  symhol  of 
submission — the  cession  of  earth  and  water — which  had  been 
demanded  a  century  before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerxes  from 
the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians ;  a  demand,  which 
both  Sparta  and  Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but  resented  so 
cruelly,  as  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it  was  brought — 
stigmatising  the  iEginetans  and  others  as  traitors  to  Hellas  for 
complying  with  it.*  Yet  nothing  more  would  have  been  implied 
in  such  cession  than  what  stood  embodied  in  the  inscription  on  that 
"  colonna  infame,"  which  placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  side  by 
side  with  the  Fan*hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at  Olympia.' 
Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  intermediate 
events,  when  Sparta,  the  ostensible  preadent  of  Greece 
— in  her  own  estimation  even  more  than  in  that  of  others' 
— had  so  lost  all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  dignity,  as 
to  descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,  procuring  and 
enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political  objects  of  her 
own.  How  insane  would  such  an  anticipation  have  ap- 
peared to  iEschylus,  or  the  audience  who  heard  the  Fersse  I 
to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides!  to  Perikles  and  Archi- 


Gradual 

I06H  of  Pan- 

hellenlc 

dignity, 

and  In' 

creased 

submission 

toward;} 

Persia  as  a 

means  of 

purchasing 

Persian 

help— on 

the  part  of 

SparUu 


(139)  of  the  Panegyr.  Orat.  of  Isokratds 
— fivv  S*  iKt'iy6s  (Artazerzds)  iffriVy  6 

iiri(rrd6fiovs  iy  reus  ir6\€tri  KoBurrds, 
nx^v  ykp  roirov  ri  rStv  iXKtev  ^6\oi'w6v 
iffriv'y  Oh  Ktd  rov  iro\4fiov  K^ptos  4y4' 
vcTO,  Kol  rifv  tlp'^yfiy  iirpurd- 
yfvfft,  JcoU  Twy  irap6yTwy  wparyfidrtfy 
iwitrrdrris  Ka$4ffnfiKty ; 

*  Herodot.  vi.  49.  §iar7iy6p€oy  Atyiyji" 
rimy  ri  irciro(^icoi«y,  irpoB6yrfs  r^y  *EX- 
kdXa, 

3  Isokrat^  Orat.  xii.  (Panathen.)  b. 
112-114. 

Plutarch  (AgeaU.  0.  23;  Artazerxds, 
c.  21,  22)  expresses  himself  in  terms  of 
bitter  and  well-merited  indignation  of 
this  peace — "  if  indeed  (says  he)  we  are 
to  call  this  ignominy  and  betrayal  of 
Qreece  by  the  name  of  peace,  which 
brought  with  it  as  much  infamy  as  the 
most  disastrous  war."  Sparta  (he  says) 
lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat  at 
Leuktra,  but  her  honour  had  been  lost 
before,  by  the  convention  of  Antalkidas. 

It  is  in  vain  however  that  Plutarch 
tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaua  from  any 
share  in  the  peace.  FVom  the  narrative 
(in  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  v.  1,  33)  of 
lus  conduct  at  the  taking  of  the  oatiis^ 


we  see  that  he  espoused  it  most  warmly. 
Xenophon  (in  the  Encomium  of  Agesi- 
laus,  vii.  7)  takes  credit  to  Agesilaus  for 
being  iiurowiparis,  which  was  true,  from 
the  year  B.C.  396  to  b.c.  394.  But  in 
B.C.  387,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  he  had  become  fuffoBrifituofi 
his  hatred  of  Persia  had  given  place  to 
hatred  of  Thebes. 

See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin 
(viii.  4),  denouncing  the  disgraceful  po- 
sition of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later  tune 
in  calling  in  Philip  of  Macedon  as  ar- 
biter; a  passage  not  less  applicable  to 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  and  perhaps 
borrowed  from  Theopompus. 

'  Compare  the  language  in  which  the 
lonians,  on  their  revolt  from  Darius 
king  of  Persia  about  500  b.g.,  had  im- 
plored the  aid  of  Sparta  (Herodot.  v. 
49).  Ti  KaTffKoyra  ydp  4<m  ravra*  I^- 
ycfywtuZas  9oi\ovs  clyai  &yr'  iKtvBdMty—' 
6ytUios  Kol  A\yos  fiiyiirroy  fihy  avroio'i 
ilfiiyt  fri  9^  r&y  \oiwvy  i/iTy^ 
9ir^  irpo€<rr4dTt  r^s   *EWd9os. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
these  words  and  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das 1  and  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Herodotus  himself  if  he 
could  have  heard  of  the  latter  event  I 
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damus !  nay,  even  to  Kallikratidas  or  Lysander  t  It  was  the  last 
ODDSummation  of  a  series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more 
and  more  the  intervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  against  her  Grecian 
enemies. 

Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  purpose  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and  Herflm 
is  prefaced  by  an  apology,  little  less  than  humiliating,  b^FJ^ui? 
firom  King  Archidamus ;  who,  not  unconscious  of  the  neium  war; 
eort  of  treason  which  he  was  meditating,  pleads  that  J^2!J*"' 
Sparta,  when  the  Athenians  are  conspiring  against  her,  "®°^ 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  asking  from  foreigners  as  well  as  from 
Greeks  aid  for  her  own  preservation.^  From  the  earliest  com- 
mencement to  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and 
successive  envoys  were  dispatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Susa ;  two 
of  whom  were  seized  in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put 
to  death.  The  rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so 
confused  a  way,  and  contradicted  each  other  so  much,  that  the 
Persian  court,  unable  to  understand  what  they  meant,^  sent 
Artaphemes  with  letters  to  Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war) 
complaining  of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  information. 
Artaphemes  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  and  was  conveyed  to  Athens;  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters  which 
he  carried  had  been  examined)  to  Epbesus.  What  is  more 
important  to  note  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent  along  with 
him,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into  friendly  communication 
with  the  Great  King  ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  fact  that 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  just  then  died.  Here  we  see  the  fatal 
practice,  generated  by  intestine  war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid; 
begun  by  Sparta  as  an  importunate  solicitor — and  partially  imitated 
by  Athens,  though  we  do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were  instructed 
to  say,  had  they  been  able  to  reach  Susa. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention  until  the 
year  of  the  great  Athenian  disasters  before  Syracuse.  Elate  with 
the  hopes  arising  out  of  that  event,  the  Persians  required  no 
solidtation,  but  were  quite  as  eager  to  tender  interference  for  their 
own  purposes,  as  Sparta  was  to  invite  them  for  hers.     How  ready 


>  Thuoyd.  i.  82.     K&y  roCr^  ical  rh, 
p»r,    cf  iro$4v  rtva   ^    vavriKOv    ^ 


*EAAi}vas    fUyov    &AA.&    xal    fiapfid- 
povs    wpo<r\afi6yTas    SuurwBriycu),    &c. 
Compare  also  Plato,  Menezenus,  c.  14^ 
p.  243  B. 
«  Thucyd.  u.  7,  67;  iv.  50. 
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between 
Sparta  and 
Persia 
agaiDst 
Athens, 
after  the 
Athenian 
catastrophe 
at  Syracuse. 
Athens  is 
ready  to 
follow  her 
example. 

Athens. 


Sparta  was  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender  of  the  Asiatic 
B.0.413.  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any  stipulations  in  their 
n^ip'^*'  favour,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding  chapter.^  She 
had  not  now  the  excuse — for  it  stands  only  as  an  excuse 
and  not  as  a  justification— of  self-defence  against  aggres- 
non  from  Athens,  which  Archidamus  had  produced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  then  it  was  only  a 
colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality  of  the 
case;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object 
was  something  quite  different — not  to  repel,  but  to  crush. 
Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pretended 
safety,  but  of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  unconditionaliy  the 
liberty  of  her  Asiatic  kinsmen  ;  a  price  which  Archidamus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  would  certainly  never  have  endured  the 
thoughts  of  paying,  notwithstanding  the  then  formidable  power  of 
Athene  Here,  too,  we  find  Athens  following  the  example ;  and 
consenting,  in  hopes  of  procuring  Persian  aid,  to  the  like  sacriGce, 
though  the  bargain  was  never  consummated.  It  is  true  that  she 
was  then  contending  for  her  existence.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
afford  melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic 
independence  became  enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the 
fierce  intestine  conflict  terminated  by  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.' 

After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and  Persia  would 
doubtless  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  have 
passed  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter — had  not  an 
entirely  new  train  of  circumstances  arisen  out  of  the  very  peculiar 
position  and  designs  of  Cyrus.  That  young  prince  did  all  in  his 
power  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Greeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his 


1  See  Ch.  LXXV. 

Compare  the  expreasions  of  Demo- 
Btbends  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  33.  p.  666) 
attesting  the  prevalent  indignation 
among  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  about 
thJa  smrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
Sparta — and  his  oration  De  Rhodior. 
Libertate,  c.  13.  p.  199,  where  he  sets 
the  peace  of  Eallias,  made  by  Athens 
with  Persia  in  449  b.c.,  in  contrast  with 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  contracted 
onder  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 

s  This  is  strikingly  set  forth-  by  Iso- 
kratte,  Or.  ziL  (Panathen.)  s.  167-173. 
In  this  passage,  however,  he  distributes 
his  blame  too  equally  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame  belongs 
of  right  to  the  former,  in  far  greater 
proportion*    Sparta  not  only  b^gan  the 


practice  of  invoking  the  Great  King, 
and  purchasing  his  aid  by  disgraceful 
concessions — but  she  also  carried  it,  at 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  to  a  more  ex- 
treme point  of  selfishness  and  subser- 
vience. Athens  is  guilty  of  following 
the  bad  example  of  her  rival,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  and  under  greater  excuse 
on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

^  Isokratte  says  in  another  place  of  this 
discourse,  respecting  the  various  acts  of 
wrong-doing  towards  the  general  inte- 
rests  of  Hellas  —  ^TriJi^ucrloy  robs  /ikp 

fi4vovSf  Aeucti€Ufjtoyiovs  Sh  rh,  /i^r  it  pi' 
r ovsf  rk  9h  fi6yovs  4^afmpT6pTaf 
(Panath.  s.  103).  Which  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  passage  before 
referred  to. 
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ambiticnis  speculatioDS ;  in  which  speculations  both  Sparta  and  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  took  part,  compromising  themselves  irreo  j^^^  g^^ 
Tocahly  against  Artaxerxes,  and  still  more  against  Tis-  ^,^^^0 
saphemes.   Sparta  thus  became  unintentionally  the  enemy  ^f|^^^^ 
of  Persia,  and  found  herself  compelled  to  protect  the  of^Ggo^- 
Aaiatic  Greeks  against  his  hostility  with  which  they  were  &  Peniaa 
threatened ;  a  protection  easy  for  her  to  confer,  not  Atbens 
merely  from  the  unbounded  empire  which  she  then  enjoyed  HSibiLb' 
over  the  Gredan  world,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  re-  wiSna 
nowned  Cyman  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  contempt  for  Fer-^^''^' 
siao  military  strength  which  they  brought  home  from  their  retreat 
She  dius  finds  herself  in  the  exercise  of  .a  Pan-bellenic  fffotectorate 
or  presidency,  first  through  the  ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of 
Agesilaus,  who  even  sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon,  and  contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression  against 
the  Great  King.     Here  however  the  Peraians  play  against  her  the 
same  game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  assist  in  playing 
against  Athens.    Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years  before  ^e  had 
invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought  in  against  herself,  and 
with  far  more  effect,  since  her  empire  was  more  odious  as  well  as 
more  opjo'esBive  than  the  Athenian.    It  is  now  Athens  and  her 
allies  who  eall  in  Persian  aid ;  without  any  direct  engagement, 
indeed,  to  surrender  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that  after 
the  battle  of  Knidus,  Konon  incurred  the  displeasure   of  the 
Persians  by  his  supposed  plans  for  re«uniting  them  with  Athens,^ 
and  Athenian  aid  was  still  continued  to  £vagoras*-^yet  never* 
theless  indirectly  paving  the  way  for  that  consummation.     If 
Athens  and  her  allies  here  render  themselves  culpaUe   of  an 
abnegation  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  we  may  remark,  as  before, 
that  they  act  under  the  pressure  of  stronger  necessities  than  could 
ever  be  pleaded  by  Sparta  ;  and  that  they  might  employ  on  their 
own  bdiaU^  with  much  greater  truth,  the  excuse  of  self-preservation 
preferred  by  King  Archidamus. 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less  real  place 
than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  Antalkidss.    Sparta  ^gf^^ 
was  at  that  time  so  powerful,  even  after  the  loss  of  her  g^Jj]]!^^^^ 
maritime  empire,  that  the  allies  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co-  ^iSTi- 
rinth,  jealous  of  each  other  and  held  together  only  by  ^••p'"'^ 
common  terror,  could  hardly  stand  on  the  defensive  ofareWTed 
against  her,  and  would  probably  have  been  disunited  by  vantn. 
reasonable  ofiers  on  her  part ;  nor  would  she  have  needed  even  to 

^  ComeliiiB  Nepos,  Conon.  o.  5. 
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recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  Nevertlieless  the  mission  was  probably 
dictated  in  great  measure  by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the 
sight  of  the  revived  Long  Walls  and  re-fortified  Peirseus,  and 
springing  at  once  to  the  fancy,  that  a  new  Athenian  empire,  such 
as  had  existed  forty  years  before,  was  about  to  start  into  life ;  a 
fancy  little  likely  to  be  realised,  since  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  had  created  the  first  Athenian  empire  were  now 
totally  reversed.  Debarred  from  maritime  empire  herself,  the  first 
object  with  Sparta  was,  to  shut  out  Athens  from  the  like ;  the  next, 
to  put  down  all  partial  federations  or  political  combinations,  and  to 
enforce  universal  autonomy,  or  the  maximum  of  political  isolation ; 
in  order  that  there  might  nowhere  exist  a  power  capable  of  resist- 
ing herself,  the  strongest  of  all  individual  states.  As  a  means  to 
this  end,  which  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers, 
she  outbid  all  prior  subserviences  to  the  Great  King — betrayed  to 
him  not  only  one  entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also 
the  general  honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner — and  volunteered  to  medise  in  order  that  the  Persians 
might  repay  her  by  laccmsirhg}  To  ensure  fully  the  obedience  of 
all  the  satraps,  who  had  more  than  once  manifested  dissentient 
views  of  their  own,  Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a 
formal  order  signed  and  sealed  at  Susa ;  and  Sparta  undertook, 
without  shame  or  scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order — "  the  conven- 
tion sent  down  by  the  King'' — upon  all  her  countrymen;  thus 
converting  them  into  the  subjects,  and  herself  into  a  sort  of  viceroy 
or  satrap,  of  Artaxerxes.  Such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  Pan- 
hellenic  cause  was  far  more  flagrant  and  destructive  than  that 
alleged  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king,  for  which  the  Theban 
Ismenias  was  afterwards  put  to  death,  and  that  too  by  the  Spartans 
themselves.*  Unhappily  it  formed  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and 
was  closely  copied  afterwards  by  Thebes;'  foreboding  but  too 
clearly  the  short  career  which  Grecian  political  independence  had 
to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment,  which  dictated  the  magnanimous 
answer  sent  by  the  Athenians  ^  to  the  ofiers  of  Mardonius  in  479  b.c., 


1  Isokrat.  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145. 
Kai  r^  fiapfidp^  r^  rris  *A<r7as  Kparovyri 
ov/iwpdrroviri  (the  Lacedsmoniaiu)  5ir»s 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2,  35. 

s  Xen.  HeU^n.  vii.  1,  33-39. 

*  Herodot.  idii.  143. 

The  explanation  which  the  Athenians 
give  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  of  the  rea- 


sons and  feelings  wliioh  dictated  their 
answer  of  refusal  to  Alexander  (viii. 
144),  are  not  less  impreesiye  than  the 
answer  itself. 

But  whoever  would  duly  feel  and  ap- 
preciate the  treason  of  the  Spartans  in 
solioiiing  the  convention  of  Antalkidas, 
should  read  in  contrast  with  it  that 
speech  which,  their  envoys  address  to 
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lefuaing,  in  the  midst  of  ruin  present  and  prospective,  aU  tempta- 
tioQ  to  betray  the  sanctity  of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship —  HeUeDism 
that  sentiment  which  had  been  during  the  two  following  tbe  enemy, 
generations  the  predominant  inspiration  of  Athens,  and  spLuf 
had  also  been  powerful^  though  always  less  powerful,  at  otiber  fead-^ 
Sparta — was  now,  in  the  former,  overlaid  by  more  pressing  E^^dra^' 
apprehensions,  and  in  the  latter  completely  extinguished,  ifnu:  ^de.  , 
Now  it  was  to  the  leading  states  that  Greece  had  to  SS'^Sr 
look,  for  holding  up  the  great  banner  of  Pan-hellenic  SSuSlSsh* 
independence;  from  the  smaller  states  nothing  more  '^°^'' 
could  be  required  than  that  they  should  adhere  to  and  defend 
it,  when    upheld.^    But  so   soon  as  Sparta  was  seen  to  solicit 
and    enforce,  and  Athens  to    accept   (even    under  constraint), 
the  proclamation  under  the  King's  hand  and  seal  brought  down 
by  Antalkidas — ^that  banner  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  public 
emblems  of  Grecian  political  life.    The  grand  idea  represented 
by  it — of  collective  self-determining  Hellenism — was  left  to  dwell 
in  the  bosoms  of  individual  patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from  its  form 
and   warranty,  and  with  reference  to  its  substance,  we  promise  of 
shaU  find  that  though  its  first  article  was  unequivocally  wto^^ 
disgraceful,  its  last  was  at  least  popular  as  a  promise  to  liJ^Q^ 
the  ear.     Universal  autonomy,  to  each  city,  small  or  ^^ij;^ 
great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political  instinct     I  have  ^^^ 
already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  .exaggerated  force  of 
this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  short  duration  of  Grecian 
freedom.    Absorbing  all  the  powers  of  life  to  the  separate  parts, 
it  left  no  vital  force  or  integrity  to  the  whole ;  especially,  it  robbed 
both  each  and  all  of  the  power  of  self-defence  agsunst  foreign 
assailants.      Though   indispensable   up  to   a  certain    point  and 
under  certain  modifications,  yet  beyond  these  modifications,  which 
Grecian  political  instinct  was  far  from  recognising,  it  produced  a 
great  preponderance  of  mischief.    Although  therefore  tiiis  item  of 


the  AthenianB,  in  order  to  induce  the 
latter  to  stand  out  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  MardoniuB  (idii.  142). 

^  The  sixth  oration  (called  Archida- 
mas)  of  Isokratds  sets  fortfar  emphatic- 
aUy  the  magnanimous  sentiments,  and 
comprehensive  principles,  on  which  it 
becomes  Sparta  to  model  her  public 
conduct — as  altogether  different  from 
the  simple  considerations  of  prudence 
and  security  which  are  suitable  to 
humbler  states  like  Corinth,  Epidaurus, 


or  Phlius  (Archidamus,  s.  105,  106, 
110). 

Contrast  these  lofty  pretensions  with 
the  dishonourable  realities  of  the  con- 
vention of  Antalkidas^-not  thrust  upon 
Sparta  by  superior  force,  but  both  ori- 
ginally sued  out,  and  Anally  enforced, 
by  her  for  her  own  political  ends. 

Compare  also  Isokratds,  Or.  zii.  ^Pa- 
nathen.)  s.  169-172,  about  the  dissen- 
sion of  the  leading  Grecian  states,  and 
its  baneful  effects. 
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The  Spar- 
tans never 
intended  to 
gruit*  nor 
ever  really 
granted, 
general 
autonomy. 
They  used 
the  promise 
as  a  means 
of  Increased 
power  to 
themaelvea. 


the  convention  was  in  its  promise  acceptable  and  popular — and 
although  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  invoked  as  a  protection  in 
various  individual  cases  of  injustice — ^we  must  inquire  how  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pronounce  whether  it  was 
good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  as  ^'  presidents  (guarantees  or 
executors)  of  the  peace,  sent  down  by  the  Eing,*'^  under^ 
took  the  duty  of  execution ;  and  we  shall  see  that  from 
the  beginning  they  meant  nothing  sincerely.  They  did 
not  even  attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  compliance  with 
the  honest,  though  undistinguishing,  political  instinct  of 
the  Greek  mind ;  much  less  did  they  seek  to  grant  as 
much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  withliold  the  remainder. 
They  defined  autonomy  in  such  manner,  and  meted  it  out  in  such 
portions,  as  suited  their  own  political  interests  and  purposes.  The 
promise  made  by  the  convention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  ambled 
them  to  increase  their  own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party 
intervention,  proved  altogether  false  and  hollow.  For  if  we  look 
back  to  the  banning  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  when  they  sent  to 
Athens  to  require  general  autonomy  throughout  Greeoe,  we  shall 
find  that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and  serious  import; 
demanding  that  the  cities  held  in  dependence  by  Athens  should  be 
left  free,  which  freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them  her* 
self  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to  convert  it  into 
a  &r  harsher  empire.  But  in  387  (the  date  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas)  there  were  no  large  body  of  subjects  to  be  emancipated, 
except  the  allies  of  Sparta  herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  means 
intended  to  apply.  So  that  in  fact^  what  was  promised,  as  well  as 
what  was  realised,  even  by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  dis- 
graceful convention,  was — ^  that  cities  should  enjoy  autcxiomy,  not 
for  their  own  comfort  and  in  their  own  way,  but  for  LacedaemoDian 
convenience ;"  a  significant  phrase  (employed  by  Perikles,*  in  the 
debates  preceding  the  Feloponnesian  war)  which  forms  a  sort  of 
running  text  for  Grecian  history  during  the  sixteen  years  between 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  36. 

rots  ivtunUtts  itpdrrovr^s  ol  AaicffSoifu^ 
yxoi|  'WoXh  4vtKv94(rr€poi  iyi' 
Forro  iK  rris  iv*  'Atrra^jclSov  ^Iff^yrjs 
KaKovfi4in/is'  vpotrrdrat  ykp  yty6' 
/ityoi  r^s  6irh  ^affi\4»s  aartb- 
vtfupB^iafis  clp^viif,  fca)  riiv  a^- 
^  rotrofdety  reus  v^Afcrx  irpdrromtSf  &G, 


3  Thuoyd.  L  144.  Vvw  9^  ro6rois  (to 
the  Lacedsemoniaa  enYoys)  iaroKptydii^ 
pot  hirowdfjut^/ity  .  .  .  rhs  9k  v6\fts  5ri 
airroy6fiovs  iu^^o/i€y,  tl  Ktd  cUnoy6fiovs 
Ix^i^cf  iinrturd/itBa,  icoU  5ray  iciucuyoi 
Ttus  oifT&y  inroiwai  v6Kt<n  /lii  e^ict 
rotf  AaK€9at/ioyiois  ^vcrif- 
9 1  tots  airoyo ftt7ir0aif  &A.X&  «^* 
TO  IS   iKd<rrois,    &s   0o6\oyTat. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  applications  of  the 
newly-prodaimed  autonomy,  made  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  ^^J^ 
were  to  extort  from   the   Corinthian  government  the  ^'°>^ 
dLsmiaaal  of  its  Ajrgeian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel  Thebes  Theb<»^ 
to  renounce  her   ancient  presidency  of  the    Boeotian  Athem.  ^ 
federation.    The  latter  especially  was  an  object  which  they  had 
long  had  at  heart  ;^  and  by  both,  their  ascendency  in  Greece  was 
much  increased.    Athens  too— -terrified  by  the  new  development  of 
Persian  force  as  well  as  partially  bribed  by  the  restoration  of  her 
three  islands,  into  an  acceptance  of  the  peace — was  thus  robbed  of 
her  Theban  and  Corinthian  allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the 
Spartan  projects.     But  before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the  Persians,  under  Penian 
a  native  prince  named  Amyrtseus.    To  the  Grecian  if^mig™' 
leaders  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  ^oT^t 
his  brother,  this  revolt  was  well  known  to  have  much  ^!Snq^ 
incensed  the  Persians ;  so  that  Klearchus,  in  the  con-  ^^^^^ 
versation  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  about  accom- 
modation with  Artaxerxes,  intimated  that  the  Ten  Thousand  could 
lend  him  effectual  aid  in  reconquering  Egypt'    It  was  not  merely 
these  Greeks  who  were  exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
but  also  the  various  Persians  and  other  subjects  who  had  lent 
assistance  to  him ;  all  of  whom  made  submisdon  and  tried  to 
conciliate  Artaxerxes,  except  Tamos,  who  had  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the  coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia.    Such 
was  the  alarm  of  Tamos  when  Tlssaphemes  came  down  in  full 
power  to  the  coast,  that  he  fled  with  his  fleet  and  treasures  to 
Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from  King  Psammetichus,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  valuable  service.     This  traitor,  however,  having  so 
valuable  a  deposit  brought  to  him,  forgot  everything  else  in  his 
avidity  to  make  it  sure,  and  put  to  death  Tamos  with  all  his 
childi^n.'    About  395  b.c.,  we  find  Nephereus  king  of  Egypt 


'  Xen.  HeUea.  ▼.  1,  86.    oSircp  ir^at 

*  XeiL  Anab.  ii.  5,  13. 

It  would  appear  that  the  revolt  of 
Egypt  from  Persia  must  date  between 
414-411  B.C. ;  but  this  point  is  obscure. 
Bee  Boeckh,  Ifanetho  und  die  Hundstem- 
Periode,  pp.  358,  S63,  Berlin  1845;  and 
Ley,  Fata  at  Conditio  .^^gypti  sub  Im- 


perio  Persarum,  p.  55. 

M.  Rehdantz,  Yito  Iphioratis,  Timo- 
thei,  et  Chabrite,  p.  240,  places  the 
revolt  rather  earlier,  about  414  B.C.; 
and  Mr.  Fynee  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen. 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  317)  countenances 
the  same  date. 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  35. 

This  Psammetichus  is  presumed  by 
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lending  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  against  ArtaxerxesJ  Two 
years  afterwards  (392-390  B.C.),  during  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  victory  of  Knidus,  and  the  voyage  of  Phamabazus 
across  the  JEgeau  to  Peloponnesus — we  hear  of  that  satrap  as 
employed  with  Abrokomas  and  Tithraustes  in  strenuous  but  un- 
availing efibrts  to  reconquer  Egypt.^  Having  thus  repulsed  the 
Persians,  the  Egyptian  king  Akoris  is  found  between  390-380 
B.C.,'  sending  aid  to  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the  same  enemy. 
And  in  spite  of  farther  efibrts  made  afterwaids  by  Artaxerxes  to 
reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings  in  that  country  maintained  their 
independence  for  about  sixty  years  in  all,  until  the  reign  of  his 
successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy — of  means  inferior,  yet  of  qualities 
Evagoraa.  much  supcrfor,  to  any  of  these  Eg}'ptians — who  occupied 
^21^**^  the  chief  attention  of  the  Persians  immediately  after  the 
^^™''  peace  of  Antalkidas :  Evagoras  despot  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.  Respecting  that  prince  we  possess  a  discourse  of  the 
most  glowing  and  superabundant  eulogy,  composed  after  his  death 
for  the  satisfaction  (and  probably  paid  for  with  the  money)  of  his 
son  and  successor  Nikokles,  by  the  contemporary  Isokrates.  Allow- 
ing as  we  must  do  for  exaggeration  and  partiality,  even  the  trust- 
worthy features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens  called  the 
De«»ntof  Teukridae,  which  numbered  among  its  ancestors  the 
conSSrarf  splendid  legendary  names  of  Teukrus,  Telamon,  and 
of  cypras.  JEakus ;  taking  its  departure,  through  them,  from  the 
divine  name  of  Zeus.  It  was  believed  that  the  archer  Teukrus, 
after  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  (the  Athenian)  Salamis, 
had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order  from  his  father  Telamon,  and 
g^ven  commencement  to  the  city  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Cyprus.*    As  in  Sicily,  so  in  Cyprus,  the  Greek  and  Phoenician 


Ley  (in  his  DiBBertation  above  cited,  p. 
20)  to  be  the  same  person  as  AmyrtaeuB 
the  Saite  in  Hie  list  of  Manetho,  under 
a  different  name.  It  is  also  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  been  king 
over  part  of  Egypt,  oontemporaneous 
with  Amyrtaeus. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  79. 

'  This  is  the  chronology  laid  down 
by  M.  Behdantz  (Vitao  I|micratis,  Cha- 
brise,  et  Timothei,  Epimetr.  ii.  pp.  241, 
242)  on  very  probable  groundis,  prin- 
cipally from  Isokrat^,  Orat.  iv.  (Pane- 
gyr.)  s.  161,  162. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  2,  3. 


*  Isokratds,  Or.  iiL  (Nikokl.)  s.  50 ; 
Or.  ix,  (Evagoras)  s.  21 ;  Pausanias,  ii. 
29,  4;  Diodor.  ziv.  98. 

The  historian  Theopompus,  when 
entering  upo&  the  history  of  Evagoras, 
seems  to  have  related  many  legendary 
tales  respecting  the  Greek  Qentes  in 
Cyprus,  and  to  have  represented  Aga- 
memnon himself  as  ultimately  migrat- 
ing to  it  (Theopompus,  Frag.  Ill,  ed. 
Wichers ;  and  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Photium). 

The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrus 
was  shown  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  See 
the  Epigram  of  Aristotle,  Antholog.  i. 
8,  112. 
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elements  were  found  in  near  contact,  though  in  very  different 
proportions.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  separate  city  communities,  which 
divided  among  them  the  whole  sea-coast>  the  inferior  towns  being 
all  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  them — seven  pass  for  Hellenic, 
the  two  most  considerable  being  SaJamis  and  Soli;  three  for 
Phcenician — Paphos,  Amaihus,  and  Kitium.  Probably,  however, 
there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  population, 
in  different  proportions.^  Each  was  ruled  by  its  own  separate 
prince  or  despot,  Greek  or  Phoenician.  The  Greek  immigrations, 
(though  their  exact  date  cannot  be  assigned)  appear  to  have  been 
later  in  date  than  the  Phoenician.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt 
(B.a  496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side  of  Hellenism ;  yet 
with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental  custouL  Hellenism  was 
however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian  reconquest  of  the  revolters, 
accomplished  Uirough  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians '  on  the  opposite 
continent  And  though  doubtless  the  victories  of  Kimon  and  the 
Athenians  (470-450  b.c.)  partially  revived  it,  yet  Perikles,  in  his 
pacification  with  the  Persians,  had  prudently  relinquished  Cyprus 
as  well  as  Egypt;'  so  that  the  Grecian  element  in  the  former, 
receiving  little  extraneous  encouragement,  became  more  and  more 
subordinate  to  the  Phoenician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning  princes  of 
Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  been  Greeks  of 
the  Teukrid  Gens,^  were  supplanted  and  dethroned  by  a  Phoenician 
exile  who  gained  their  confidence  and  made  himself  despot  in 


1  MovetB,  in  hU  very  learned  inyesti- 
gatioDS  respecting  the  PhoonioianB  (vol. 
iiL  ch.  5.  p.  203-221  »eq,),  attempts  to 
establish  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
population  in  Cyprus,  called  Kitians; 
once  extended  over  the  island,  and  of 
which  the  town  called  £tium  was  the 
remnant.  He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  Uie  Canaanitish  popu- 
lation, anterior  to  the  Jewish  occupation 
of  Palestine.  The  PhoDnidan  colonies 
in  Cyprus  he  reckons  as  of  later  date, 
superadded  to,  and '  depressing  these 
natives.  He  supposes  the  Kilikian  po- 
pulation to  have  been  in  early  times 
GanaanitiBh  also.  Bngel  (Kypros,  vol. 
L  p.  166)  inclinee  to  admit  the  same 
hypothesis  as  highly  probable. 

The  sixth  century  b.c  (from  600 
downwards)  appears  to  have  been  very 
tmfavourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bring- 
ing upon  Tyre  severe  pressure  from  the 
Chalcueans,  as  it  brougnt  captivity  upon 
the  Jews.     During  the  same  penod* 


the  Gh^ecian  commerce  'with  E^^t  was 
greatly  extended,  especially  by  the 
reign  of  the  Phil-Hellenic  AmasiB,  who 
acquired  possession  of  Cyprus.  Much 
of  the  Grecian  immigration  into  Cyprus 
probably  took  place  at  this  time;  we 
know  or  one  body  of  settiera  invited  by 
Philokjrprus  to  Soli,  under  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenian  Solon  (Movers,  p. 
244  aeq,). 

'  Herodot.  v.  109. 

Compare  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  costume  ana  arms  of 
the  Cypriots  in  the  armament  of  Xerxes 
—half  Oriental  (vii.  90).  The  Sala- 
minians  used  chariots  of  war  in  battle 
(v.  113);  as  the  Carthaginians  did,  be- 
fore they  learnt  the  art  of  training  ele- 
phants (Diodor.  xvL  80;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
moleon,  c.  27). 

>  See  Chap.  XLY.  of  this  History. 

*  One  of  these  princes  however  is 
mentioned  as  bearing  the  Phodnidan 
name  of  Siromus  (Herod,  t.  104), 
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their  place.^  To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did  every- 
G^k  thing  in  his  power  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  PhoB- 

saumu  aro  niciou  population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and  degrade 
sessedbya  the  Hellenic,  The  same  policy  was  not  only  continued 
dynwty.  by  his  successor  at  Salamis,  but  seems  also  to  have 
been  imitated  in  several  of  the  other  towns ;  insomuch  that  diuring 
most  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus  became  sensibly 
dis-hellenised.  The  Greeks  in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed ; 
new  Greek  visitors  and  merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  re- 
pulsive treatment,  as  well  as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mutilations 
of  the  body  which  were  habitually  employed  as  penalties  by  the 
Orientals ;  while  Grecian  arts,  education,  music,  poetry,  and  in^ 
telligence,  were  rapidly  on  the  decline.* 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in  which  the 
Eragores  youth  of  the  Tcukrid  Evagoras  at  Salamis  was  passed, 
the  PbamL-  he  manifested  at  an  early  age  so  much  energy  both  of 
teroi^  mind  and  body,  and  so  much  power  of  winning  popu* 
s^S^'  larity,  that  he  became  at  once  a  marked  man  both 
aa  411-410.  among  Greeks  and  Phoenicians.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  PhcBuician  despot  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed 
by  a  Kitian  or  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  got  possession  of  his 
sceptre.'  The  usurper,  mistrustful  of  his  position  and  anxious  to 
lay  hands  upon  all  conspicuous  persons  who  might  be  capable 
of  doing  him  mischief,  tried  to  seize  Evagoras;  but  the  latter 


1  We  may  gather  this  by  putting 
together  Herodot.  iv.  162  ;  y.  104-- 
114;  with  Liokratte,  Or.  iz.  (Evagonfl) 
S.  22, 

'  IsokzatdB,  Or,  iz.  (Erag.)  b.  23,  55, 
58. 

UofoXafiify  yitp  (Evagoras)  r^ir  t^ 
Xiy    4Kfi€ fiapfiap»fi4yfiy,   Ktd   9tiL 

yttt  «'p(Mr8ffxofi^yi?''y  o^€  rixycts  hrurror 
inivriv,  ofUr*  ifiwopi^  XP"/''^'^*  ^^^  ^" 
fitpa  KtKTfifi4yriyf  &c. 

Tlpiy  /jkhy  7^p  Ktufitty  Ebay6pay  i^y 
ifXn^f  o^ws  inrpotrol^Tus  icoi  x^**^' 
uxoy,  difrM  Ktd  r&y  hpx^^'^^^  roirovs 
4y6fu^oy  ttyeu  fitKrlirrovs  oX  riy^s 
&fi6rara  irphs  robs  ^EWriyas 
9iaKtl/i€yoi  Tvyxiyiw,  &c. 

This  last  passage  receives  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  oration  of  Lysias 
against  Andokidte,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Cyprus — 
/icr^  S^  ravra  ^vKtwrty  ias  rhy  KtTi4wy 
0(urtK4«i,  Kfld  TpoiiMfs  Kti<p0€ls  ^  aitrov 
MOiit  Ktd  oh  fUyoy  rhy  Bdawroy  i4>o$€iTo 


yos  rk   &fcpc»r^pta   (wyros  &iror- 
fiflO^atcrOeu  (s.  26). 

Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  286)  im- 
pugns the  general  correctness  of  this 
narrative  of  Isokratds.  He  produces  no 
adequate  reasons,  nor  do  I  myself  see 
any,  for  this  conti*adiction. 

Not  only  Eonon,  but  also  his  friend 
Nikophemus,  had  a  wife  and  family  at 
Cyprus,  besides  another  family  in  Athena 
(Lysias,  De  Bonis  Aristophaius,  Or.  ziz. 
s.  38). 

'  TheopompuB  (Fr.  Ill)  calls  Abdd- 
mon  a  Elitian ;  Diodoms  (xiv.  98)  calls 
him  a  Tyrian.  Movers  (p.  206)  thinks 
that  both  are  correct^  and  that  he  waa 
a  Eitian  Uving  at  Tyre,  who  had  mi- 
grated from  Salamis  during  the  Athe- 
nian preponderance  there.  There  were 
Kitians,  not  natives  of  the  town  of 
Kitium,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient 
population  of  the  island,  living  in  the 
various  towns  of  Cyprus ;  and  there 
were  also  Kitians  mentioned  as  resident 
at  Sidon  (Diogen.  Laert  Yit*  Zenon. 
B.  6). 
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escaped  and  passed  over  to  Soli  in  Kilikia.  Though  thus  to  all 
appearance  a  helpless  exile,  he  found  means  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  while  the  new  usurpation,  stained  by  its  first  violences  and 
rapadty,  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals,  without 
having  yet  established  any  firm  footing.  He  crossed  over  from 
Soli  in  Kilikia,  with  a  small  but  determined  band  of  about  fifty 
fidlowers — obtained  secret  admission  by  a  postern  gate  of  Salamis 
^•-and  assaulted  Abdemon  by  night  in  his  palace.  In  spite  of  a 
vastly  superior  number  of  guards,  this  enterprise  was  conducted 
with  sudi  extraordinary  daring  and  judgement,  that  Abdemon 
perished,  and  Evagoras  became  despot  in  his  place«^ 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sijdfident  to  seat  Eva- 
goras unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  a  population  ^"^J^ 
always  accustomed  to  princely  government ;  while  among  eonvnmeni 
the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was  still  farther  endeared  by  goni. 
his  Teukrid  descent'  His  conduct  fully  justified  the  expectations 
entertained.  Not  merely  did  he  refrain  from  bloodshed,  or  spolia- 
tion, or  violence  for  the  gratification  of  personal  appetite ;  absti- 
nenoes  remarkable  enough  in  any  Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his 
reign  with  letters  of  gold,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  Evagoras, 
since  he  had  the  susceptible  temperament  of  a  Greek,  though  his 
great  mental  force  always  kept  it  under  due  control.'  But  he  was 
also  careful  in  inquiring  into,  and  strict  in  punishing  crime,  yet 
without  those  demonstrations  of  cruel  infliction  by  which  an 
Oriental  prince  displayed  his  energy.^  His  government  was  at  the 
same  time  highly  popular  and  conciliating,  as  well  towards  the 
multitude  as  towards  individuals.  Indefatigable  in  his  own  per- 
sonal supervision,  he  examined  everything  for  himself,  shaped  out 
his  own  line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch  over  its  execution.'    He 


1  Iflokratte,  Or.  is.  (Kragonw)  a.  29- 
35;  abo  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl.)  a.  33;  Theo- 
potnp.  FVagm.  Ill,  ed.  Wichecs  and  ed. 
iHdot ;  Diodor.  ziv.  98. 

The  two  latter  mention  the  namey 
Andymon  or  Abddmon,  which  laokratda 
4oeB  not  apecify. 

s  UokiMa,  Or.  iU.  (Nikoklte)  a.  83. 

*  laokrat.  Or.  Iz.  a.  53.  ^o^/tcvor 
Tt»w  ifiowmw^  AXX'  obK  ity6fi§ros  f^  oh' 

*  laokr.  Or.  ix.  51.    oMpa  /ikv  &9i- 

ftiky kwdrrtfp ipX^n^j  roftlfims  9k  r6vt 
i^afiaprdyopras  Ko\d(wy  (a.  58) — 
hs  ch  fi6rov  T^y  lenrroO  w6Kiy  trKfiopos 

*rhw  T€pi4xovra  r^y  v^coy,  iT\  Tp^6' 
riira   icfil  n^rptdriira  vfo^TaycM, 


Ac.':  compare  a.  81 . 

Theae  epitheta,  kntfiU  pumshment, 
mild  dealing,  &c.,  cannot  be  fully  xm- 
deratood  except  in  contraat  with  the 
mutilationa  alluded  to  by  Lyaiaa,  in 
the^  paaaage  cited  in  a  note  of  m^  pre- 
ceding page;  also  with  exactly  amular 
mutilationa,  mentioned  by  Xenoph<m  as 
ayatematically  inflicted  upon  offendera 
by  Cyrua  the  younger  (Xenoph.  Ana- 
baa,  i.  9^  13).  OvSfU  7^  4ifiAr  (aaya 
Isokratte  about  the  Peraiana)  oUrwt 
alKlCtrai  rohs  olKiras,  &s  ^kci^oi*  rovs 
iKwv$4povs  KoXdCovaip — Or.  If.  (Faneg.) 
142. 

*  Isokratda,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.^  a.  50-56. 

The  language  of  the  enoomiaat,  though 
exaggerated,  muat  doubtleaa  be  founded 
in.  truth,  aa  the  reault  afaowa. 
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* 
was  foremost  in  all  effort  and  in  all  danger.    Maintaining  un« 
disturbed  security,  he  gradually  doubled  the  wealthy  commerce, 
industry,  and  military  force  of  the  city,  while  his  own  popularity 
and  renown  went  on  increasing. 

Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in  Salamis  and 
His  anxiety    in  Cvprus,  that  Hellenism  which  the  Phoenician  despots 

to  revive  J  r        '  ^  *■ 

Heiieniam  of  the  last  fifty  ycars  had  done  so  much  to  extinguish  or 
be  lookslo" '  comipt.  For  aid  in  this  scheme,  he  seems  to  have 
AXbm^  turned  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  which  city  he  was 
connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile  and  legendary  sympathies — and 
which  was  then  only  just  ceasing  to  be  the  great  naval  power  of 
the  ^gean.  For  though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  the  date  at 
which  Evagoras  began  to  reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
about  411  or  410  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  that 
period  that  he  was  visited  by  Andokides  the  Athenian ;  ^  moreover 
he  must  have  been  a  prince  not  merely  established,  but  powerful, 
when  he  ventured  to  harbour  Konon  in  405  B.C.,  after  the  battle 
of  iEgospotami.  He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh  immigrants  from 
Attica  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  the  prince  Philokyprus  of 
Soli  had  done  under  the  auspices  of  Solon,*  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  He  took  especial  pains  to  revive  and  improve  Grecian 
letters,  arts,  teaching,  music,  and  intellectual  tendencies.  His 
encouragement  was  so  successfully  administered,  that  in  a  few 
years,  without  constraint  or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamis  was 
changed.  The  gentleness  and  sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits, 
of  Hellenism,  became  again  predominant ;  with  great  influence  of 
example  over  all  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier, 
BeuuoDs  Athens  might  perhaps  have  availed  herself  of  the  opening 
wi^'^A^ou  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  preference  to  that 
StoSig^  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  westward  to  Sicily, 
^S^l^  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later  moment  when 
«*«^»'-  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even  a  defensive  war,  he 
profited  rather  by  her  weakness  than  by  her  strength.  During 
those  closing  years  of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  empire  was 
partially  broken  up,  and  when  the  ^gean,  instead  of  the  tran- 
quillity which  it  had  enjoyed  for  fifty  years  under  Athens,  became 
a  scene  of  contest  between  two  rival  money-levying  fleets — many 
outsettlers  from  Athens,  who  had  acquired  property  in  the  islands, 
the  Chersonesus,  or  elsewhere,  under  her  guarantee,  found  them- 
selves insecure  in  every  way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their 

1  LysiaB  oont.  Andokid.  8.  28.  '  Plutarch,  Solon,  o.  26. 
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abodes.     Finally,  by  the  defeat  of  JSgospotami  (b.c.  405),  all 
such  out-settlers  as  then  remained  were  expelled,  and  forced  to 
seek  shelter  either  at  Athens  (at  that  moment  the  least  attractive 
place  in  Greece),  or  in  some  other  locality.    To  such  persons,  not 
less  than  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  with  his  small  remnant 
of  Athenian  triremes  saved  out  of  the  great  defeat,  the  proclaimed 
invitations  of  Evagoras  would  present  a  harbour  of  refuge  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.     Accordingly  we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of 
the  best  character,  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to 
Salamis.^    Many  Athenian  women,  during  the  years  of  destitution 
and  sufiering  which  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of 
^gospotami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  husbands  in 
that  city  ;  *  while  throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled  by  the  Harmosts  and  Dekar- 
chies  had  no  other  retreat  on  the  whole  so  safe  and  tempting. 
The  extensive  plain  of  Salamis  afforded  lands  for  many  colonists. 
On  what  conditions,  indeed,  they  were  admitted,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless  paid  his 
tribute  regularly,  and  took  no  steps  calculated  to  offend  Evagonsat 
the  Persian  king.     But  as  his  power  increased,  his  am-  ^j^ 
bition  increased  also.    We  find  him  towards  the  year  ^w^d 
390  B.C.,  engaged  in  a  struggle  not  merely  with  the  AtteSf^ 
Persian  king,  but  with  Amathus  and  Eitium  in  his  own  ^^^^ 
island,  and  with  the  great  Phoenician  cities  on  the  main-  ^Jj,^, 
land.     By  what  steps,  or  at  what  precise  period,  this  war  {JSptoS 
began,  we  cannot  determine.    At  the  time  of  the  battle  '^^ 
of  Ejiidus  (394  b.c.)  Evagoras  not  only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was 


1  IsokraUs,  Or.  iz.  (Evag.)  s.  59- 
61:  compare  Lysias,  Or.  zix.  (Be  Ari- 
vtoph.  Bon.)  B.  38-46;  and  Diodor.  ziv. 
98. 

*  laokrat^  L  c,  Tcu^owoieTcOai  Zk 
Tohs  vXtitrrovs  oJbr&v  yvmuKos  Kofifidr 
WOfT^f  Tap'  ^fi&y,  &c. 

For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian 
women  during  these  trying  times,  con- 
sult the  statement  in  Xenophon,  Me- 
morab.  ii.  7,  2>4. 

The  Athenian  Andokidte  is  accused 
of  haying  carried  out  a  young  woman  of 
citixen  family  —  his  own  cousin,  and 
daughter  of  an  Athenian*" named  Ari- 
ateiddfl — ^to  Crprus,  and  there  to  have 
■old  her  to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for 
a  cargo  of  wheat.  But  being  threat- 
ened with  prosecution  for  this  act  be- 
fore the  Athenian  Dikasteiy,  he  stole 

VOL*  VII. 


her  away  again  and  brought  her  back 
to  Athens;  in  which  act  however  he  was 
detected  by  the  prince,  and  punished 
with  imprisonment  from  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape.  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  834;  Photius,  Cod.  261; 
Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vi.  367.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in 
this  accusation,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  But  it  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  Athenian  maidens,  who  had 
no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided  for 
by  their  relatives  elsewhere.  Probably 
Andokidds  took  this  young  woman  out, 
under  the  engagement  to  find  a  Gre- 
cian husband  for  her  in  Cypnu.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  he  sold  her  for  his 
own  profit  to  the  harem  of  the  prince; 
or  at  least  is  accused  of  having  so  sold 
her. 
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maiiily  instrumental  in  getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed  under 
Konon  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboard.^ 
It  was  in  fact  (if  we  may  believe  Isokrates)  to  the  extraordinary 
energy,  ability,  and  power,  displayed  by  him  on  that  occasion  in 
the  service  of  Artaxerxes  himself,  that  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of 
the  latter  against  him  are  to  be  ascribed.  Without  any  provoca- 
tion, and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  profiting  by  tiie  zealous 
services  of  Evagoras,  the  Great  King  treacherously  began  to 
manoeuvre  against  him  and  forced  him  into  the  war  in  self- 
defence.'  Evagoras  accepted  the  challenge,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
parity of  strength,  with  such  courage  and  efficiency,  that  he  at 
first  gained  marked  successes.  Seconded  by  his  son  Fnytagoras, 
he  not  only  worsted  and  humbled  Amathus,  Eitium,  and  Soli — 
which  cities,  under  the  prince  Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerses — ^but 
also  equipped  a  large  fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
mainland  with  so  much  vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of 
Tyre ;  prevailing  moreover  upon  'some  of  the  Kilikian  towns  to 
declare  against  the  Perdans.^  He  received  powerful  aid  from 
Akoris,  the  native  and  independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
Chabrias  and  the  force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.^  Beginning 
apparently  about  390  b.c.,  the  war  against  Evagoras  lasted  some-, 
thing  more  than  ten  years,  costing  the  Persians  great  efibrts  and 
an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  Twice  did  Athens  send  a 
squadron  to  his  asustance,  from  gratitude  for  his  long  protection 
to  Konon  and  his  energetic  eflbrts  before  and  in  the  battle  of 
Knidus — though  she  thereby  ran  every  risk  of  making  the  Pernans 
her  enemies. 

The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on  his  hands  a 
war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate 
his  force  against  the  prince  of  Salamis  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. Hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary  eflbrt  made  by 
the  Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to  get  together  such  a  fleet  in 
Ionia  as  should  overawe  Athens  and  Thebes  into  sub- 


straggle  of 

ETagOTM 

•gkiiist  ihe 
whole  force 
of  the  Per- 
sian empire 
after  the 
peare  of 
AntalkMas. 


>  Thus  maoh  appears  even  from  the 
meagre  abstract  of  Ktesiae,  given  by 
Photiufl  (KtesisB  Persica^  o.  63.  p.  80, 
ed.Balir). 

Both  Etesias  and  Theopompus  (Fr. 
iii.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot)  re- 
counted the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  war  between  the  Persian  king  and 
ESvagoras. 

*  Isokratte,  Or.  iz.  (Evag.)  b.  71,  73, 
74.     Tphs  3i  rovToy  ^ETagoras)  ofhtts 


im  ToXXov  ircpiScfis  iax*  (Artaxerxde), 

ob.woi&Vf  &c.  —  iirui^  lit^ayKdaBii 
To\€  fifty  {i,  e,  ETRgoras). 

»  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  75,  76 ; 
Diodor.  xiv.  98;  Ephorus,  Frag.  134| 
ed.  Didot. 

*  Ck>meliu8  Kepos,  CJhabrias,  c  2 ; 
Demosthente  ady.  Leptinem,  p.  479.  s. 
84. 
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Id 


mission.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  peace  that  Evagoras 
should  be  abandoned  ;  ^  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  being  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  the  Persian  king.  Though  thus  cut  off 
from  Athens,  and  reduced  to  no  other  Grecian  aid  than  such 
mercenaries  as  he  could  pay,  Evagoras  was  still  assisted  by  Akoris 
of  Egypt,  and  even  by  Hekatomnus  prince  of  Karia  with  a  secret 
present  of  money.'  But  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  being  now 
executed  in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were  completely  masters  of 
the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  and  were  enabled  to 
convey  round  to  Kilikia  and  Cyprus  not  only  their  own  fleet  from 
Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents  from  these  very  Grecian 
cities.  A  large  portion  of  the  Persian  force  acting  against  Cyprus 
was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting  by  constraint,  neither  well 
paid  nor  well  used,'  and  therefore  not  very  efficient 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Orontes  commanded  the  land  force, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  transported  across  to  et«8oim. 
Cyprus :  the  admiral  Gaos  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  t2Ss^iw, 
which  held  its  station  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  the  tat^buSu 
island.    It  was  here  that  Evagoras,  having  previously  "if*™*™^ 

mall 
owlDg  to 


gained  a  battle  on  land,  attacked  them.    By  extra-  ^J^to 
ordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  200  S^t^2£"2e 


triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs ;  but  after  a  SJJ*^. 
hard-fought  contest,  in  which  he  at  first  seemed  likely  to  mvMUng. 
be  victorious,  he  underwent  a  complete  naval  defeat,  which  dis- 
qualified him  from  keeping  the  sea,  and  enabled  the  Persians  to 
block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.^  Though  thus 
reduced  to  his  own  single  city,  however,  Evagoras  defended 
himself  with  unshaken  resolution,  still  sustained  by  aid  from 
Akoris  in  Egypt ;  while  Tyre  and  several  towns  in  Eilikia  also 
continued  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes ;  so  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Persians  were  distracted,  and  the  war  was  not  concluded  until  ten 
years  after  its  commencement'    It  cost  them  on  the  whole  (if  we 


1  Iioknt.  Op.  iv^  (PiuiM;yr.)  a.  162. 

We  muBt  observe,  howeyer,  that  Cy- 
prus had  been  aecured  to  the  king  of 
Persia^  eren  under  the  former  peace,  ao 
glorious  to  Athens,  concluded  by  Peri- 
Uto  about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the 
peace  of  Kallias.  It  was  therefore  nei- 
ther a  new  demand  on  the  part  of  Arta- 
xendSy  nor  a  new  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Qreeks^  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  2, 


It  appears  that  Artazerzds  had  count- 
ed much  upon  the  aid  of  Hekatomnus 
for  conquering  Evagoras  (Diodor.  ziv. 
98). 

About  380  B.a,  Isokratte  reckons 
Hekatomnus  as  being  merely  dependent 
in  name  on  Persia ;  and  ready  to  revoli 
openly  on  the  fint  opportunity  (Iso* 
kratds,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 

*  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  153, 
154,  179. 

*  Diodor.  rv.  4. 

*  Compare  laokratte,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.) 
s.  187,  188  — with  laokratte^  Or.  is. 
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may  believe  Isokrates ')  15,000  talents  in  money,  and  such  severe 
losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazus  acceded  to  the  propositions  of  Eva- 
goras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him  in  full  possession  of 
Salamis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  ^^  like  a  slave  to 
his  master."  These  last  words  were  required  by  the  satrap  to  be 
literally  inserted  in  the  convention;  but  Evagoras  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  demanding  that  the  tribute  should  be  recog- 
nized as  paid  by  ^^  one  king  to  another."  Bather  than  concede 
this  point  of  honour,  he  even  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and 
resolved  again  to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost.  He  was 
rescued,  after  the  siege  had  been  yet  farther  prolonged,  by  a 
dispute  which  broke  out  between  the  two  conunanders  of  the 
Persian  army.  Orontes,  accusing  Tiribazus  of  projected  treason 
and  rebellion  against  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  caused 
him  to  be  sent  for  as  prisoner  to  Susa,  and  thus  became  sole 
commander.  But  as  the  besieging  army  was  already  wearied  out 
by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Salamis,  he  consented  to  grant  the 
capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the  tribute,  and  exchanging  the 
offensive  phrase  enforced  by  Tiribazus,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
other  side.' 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his  besieging 
enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  tributary 


(Evag.)  B.  77. 

The  war  was  not  concluded — and 
Tyre  aa  weU  aa  much  of  Eilikia  waa 
atiU  in  revolt-:- when  laokratds  pub- 
liahed  the  Panegyiical  Oration.  At 
that  time,  Evagoraa  had  maintained  the 
contest  six  years,  counting  either  from 
the  peace  of  Antalkidaa  (387  b.g.)  or 
from  his  naval  defeat  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards;  for  Isokratds  does  not 
make  it  quite  clear  from  what  point 
of  commencement  he  reckons  the  aiz 
years. 

We  know  that  the  war  between  the 
king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  had  b^gun 
as  early  as  390  B.C.,  in  which  year  an 
Athenian  fleet  waa  sent  to  assist  the 
latter  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24).  Both 
Isokratds  and  Diodorus  state  that  it 
lasted  ten  ^ears ;  and  I  therefore  place 
^e  conclusion  of  it  in  380  or  379  b.c., 
goon  after  the  date  of  the  Panegyrical 
Oration  of  Isokratds.  I  dissent  on  this 
point  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see  Fasti  Hel- 
Unici,  ad  annoe  387-376  b.c.,  and  his 
Appendix,  No.  12 — ^where  the  point  is 
discussed).  He  supposes  the  war  to 
have  b^gun  after  the  neace  of  Antal- 
kidasy  and  to  have  ended  in  376  B.C. 


I  agree  with  him  in  making  light  of 
Diodorus,  but  he  appears  to  me  on  this 
occasion  to  contradict  the  authority  of 
Xenophon— or  at  least  only  to  evade 
the  necessity  of  contradicting  him  by 
resorting  to  an  inconvenient  hypo- 
thesis, and  by  representing  the  two 
Athenian  expeditions  sent  to  assist 
Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  first  in  390  B.C., 
next  in  388  b.c.,  as  relating  to  **  hostile 
measures  before  the  war  began"  (p.  280). 
To  me  it  appears  more  natural  and  rea- 
sonable to  mclude  these  aa  a  part  of  the 
war. 

1  Isokratte,  Or.  ix.  s.  73-76. 

«  Diodor.  xv.  8,  9. 

This  remarkable  anecdote,  of  suscep- 
tible Qrecian  honour  on  the  part  of 
Evagoras,  is  noway  improbable,  and 
seems  safe  to  admit  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  so 
choice  a  morsel  for  a  panegyrical  dis- 
course such  as  that  of  Isokratds,  that 
one  cannot  but  think  he  would  have 
inserted  it  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 
His  silence  causes  great  surprise — not 
without  some  suspicion  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story. 
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prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians.    He  was  no  farther  engaged 
in  war,  nor  was  his  general  popularity  among  the  Sala-  Abom  bjc 
minians  diminished  by  the   hardships  which  they  had 


gone  through  along  with  him.^  His  prudence  calmed  J^^'J^^q 
the  rankling  antipathy  of  the  Great  King,  who  would  j^ijljjjij^lf 
gladly  have  found  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  treaty.  Jj^JJ*^'** 
His  diildren  were  numerous,  and  lived  in  harmony  as  well  Nikokreon. 
with  him  as  with  each  other.  Isokrates  specially  notices  this  £aict, 
standing  as  it  did  in  marked  contrast  with  the  family-relations  of 
most  of  the  Grecian  despots,  usually  stained  with  jealousies, 
antipathies,  and  conflict,  often  with  actual  bloodshed.'  But  he 
omits  to  notice  the  incident  whereby  Evagoras  perished;  an 
incident  not  in  keeping  with  that  superhuman  good  fortune  and 
favour  from  the  Gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as 
having  been  vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.'  It  was 
seemingly  not  very  long  after  the  peace,  that  a  Salaminian  named 
Nikokreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  dominion,  but 
was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  left  behind  him 
a  youthful  daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an  eunuch 
(a  Greek,  bom  in  Elis)  named  Thrasydaeus ;  who,  fiill  of  vindictive 
sympathy  in  his  master's  cause,  made  known  the  beauty  of  the 
young  lady  both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to  Pnytagoras,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Salamis 
against  the  Persians.  Both  of  them  were  tempted,  each  unknown 
to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret  assignation  for  being  conducted  to 
her  chamber  by  the  eunuch :  both  of  them  were  there  assassinated 
by  his  hand.^ 


1  Uokrat^  Or.  iiL  (NikoUte)  8.  40— 
a  paaaage  'which  must  be  more  true  of 
ETagons  than  of  Nikoklds. 

^  iBokrat.  Or.  ix.  a.  88.  Compare  hia 
Orat.  Tiii.  (De  Pace)  a.  138. 

*  laokratda,  ib.  a.  85.  ^hrvxi^rrtpow 
Kol  0€O^t\4trr€pcPf  &c. 

^  I  give  thia  incident,  in  the  main, 
aa  it  ia  recounted  in  the  fragment  of 
Theopompua,  preaerved  aa  a  portion  of 
the  abstract  of  that  author  by  Photiua 
(Theopom.  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Wichera  anded. 
Didot). 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  8,  10)  and 
Diodorua  (xv.  47)  allude  to  the  aaaaasi- 
nation  of  Eyagoraa  by  the  eunuch ;  but 
hoitk  these  authora  conceive  the  atory 
differanUy  from  Theopompua.  Thus 
Diodorua  aaya — NikoUda  the  eunuch  aa- 
■aasinated  Evagoraa  and  became  '*  despot 


of  Salamia.*'  This  appears  to  be  a 
confusion  of  Kikoklda  with  Nikokreon. 
Nikoklda  waa  the  aon  of  Evagoras,  and 
the  manner  in  which  laokratda  ad- 
dressee him  affords  the  surest  proof 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  hia 
father. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are— i^  {M' 
Btais)  rod  ^ifvoitx"*^  Eiay6p^  r^  Kvwpitjf 
9iik  tV  t^  r^y  yvwaiKa  'Kap§\4a'$€u  rhy 
vlinf  airov  AWfcrcivcy  &s  ^fipiCfAiyos, 
So  perplexing  is  the  passage  in  ita 
literal  sense,  that  M.  Barth^lemy  St. 
Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  hia  tranalation, 
conoeivea  6  tdyovxos  to  be  a  aumame  or 
sobriquet  given  to  the  conspirator,  whose 
real  name  waa  Nikoklte.  But  thia  aup- 
poaition  ia,  in  my  judgement,  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  tluit  Theopompua 
marks  the  aame  fioct,   of  the  aaaassin 
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Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  yigour  and  intelligence, 
NikoUfis,  remarkably  free  from  the  vices  usual  in  Grecian  despots, 
^J^^l*"  and  forming  a  strong  contrast  in  this  respect  with  his 
MmesdM-  contemporary  Dionysius,  whose  military  energy  is  so 
*^**™*^  deeply  stained  by  crime  and  violence.  Nikokles,  the 
son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at  Salamis  after  him,  and  showed  much 
regard,  accompanied  by  munificent  presents,  to  the  Athenian 
Isokrates;  who  compliments  him  as  a  pacific  and  well-disposed 
prince,  attached  to  Greek  pursuits  and  arts,  conversant  by  personal 
study  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  above  all,  copying  his  father  in 
that  just  dealing  and  absence  of  wrong  towards  person  or  property, 
which  had  so  much  promoted  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  city.* 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras — ^in- 
teresting not  less  from  the  eminent  qualities  of  that 
prince  than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hellenism  struggling 
with  the  Phoenician  element  in  Cyprus — ^to  the  general 
consequences  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  Central 
Greece.  For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Mykale 
in  479  B.C.,  the  Persians  were  now  really  masters  of  all 
EzpMnra'of  the  Grccks  on  the  Asiatic  coast  The  satraps  lost  no 
uands  aiM.  time  iu  Confirming  their  dominion.  In  all  the  cities  which 
they  suspected,  they  built  citadels  and  planted  permanent  garrisons. 
In  some  cases,  their  mistrust  or  displeasure  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
raze  the  town  altogether.'  And  thus  these  cities,  having  already 
once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the  worse,  by  passing  from 
easy  subjection  under  Athens  to  the  harsh  rule  of  Lacedemonian 
harmosts  and  native  decemvirs — were  now  transferred  to  masters 
yet  more  oppressive  and  more  completely  without  the  pale  of 
Hellenic  sympathy.    Both  in  public  extortion,  and  in  wrong-doing 


BA  887-385. 
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being  an  eunach,  by  another  word^ 
9p€urv9aiov  rod  ^fLidfP^t^oSf  ts  ^r 
*HXciof  rh  yivos,  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  Arietoile  had  heard 
the  story  dilFerently  from  Theopompus, 
and  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
two.  I  prefer  the  version  of  the  latter; 
which  is  more  marked  as  weU  as  more 
inteUigible,  and  which  furnishes  the  ex- 
planation why  Pnytagoras— who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  advanced  of 
the  sons,  being  left  in  command  of 
the  besieged  Salamis  when  Evagoras 
qtdtted  it  to  solicit  aid  in  Egypt--did 
not  succeed  his  father,  but  lefb  the 
•uooesaion  to  Nikokldsi  who  was  evi- 


dently (from  the  representation  even  of 
an  eulogist  like  Isokratde)  not  a  man  of 
much  energy.  The  position  of  this 
eunuch  in  the  family  of  Nikokreon 
seems  to  mark  the  partial  prevalence  of 
Oriental  habits. 

^  Isokratds,  Or.  ui.  (Nikoklte)  s.  38- 
48:  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  100;  Or.  xv. 
(Permut.)  s.  43.  Diodorus  (xv.  47) 
places  the  assassination  of  Evagoras  in 
374  B,c. 

'  Isokratte,  Or.  iv.  (Paaeg.)  s.  142, 
156,  190.    T(U  re  WXe»  rks  '£AXi}W8ctf 

KaTcurKd'rT€iv,  iv  Zk  rtus  iuepow^Xfis  ir- 
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towards  individuals,  the  oommandant  and  his  mercenaries,  whom 
the  satrap  maintained,  were  probably  more  rapacious,  and  certainly 
more  unrestrained,  than  even  the  barmosts  of  Sparta.  Moreover 
the  Persian  grandees  required  beautiful  boys  as  eunuchs  for  their 
service,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates  of  their  harems.^  What 
was  taken  for  their  convenience  admitted  neither  of  recovery  nor 
redress;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more  beautiful  than  many 
of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more  intelligent,  lively,  and 
seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the  history  of  that  Phokaean  lady, 
the  companion  of  O^rus,  who  was  taken  captive  at  Kunaxa. 
Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  passing  into  the  hands 
of  Oriental  masters,  came  under  the  maxims  and  sentiment  of 
Orientals,  respecting  the  infliction  of  pain  or  torture — ^maxims  not 
only  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  making  little 
distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.'  The  difference  between 
the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this  point,  has  been  just 
noticed ;  and  doubtless  the  difference  between  Greeks  and  Persians 
was  still  more  marked.  While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  thus  made 
over  by  Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan  convention  of  Antalkidas,  to 
a  condition  in  every  respect  worse,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Great  King  against  other  Greeks — against  Evagoras  in  Cyprus — 
and  above  all,  against  the  islands  adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia — 
Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes,  &c.'  These  islands  were  now  exposed  to 
the  same  hazard,  from  their  overwhelming  Persian  neighbours,  as 
that  from  which  they  had  been  rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by 
the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  by  the  Athenian  empire  into  which 
that  Confederacy  was  transformed.  All  the  tutelary  combination 
that  the  genius,  tiie  energy,  and  the  Pan-hellenic  ardour,  of 
Athens,  had  first  organized,  and  so  long  kept  up— was  now  broken 
up ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its  extinction  was  owing,  in  surrendering 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  destroyed  the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 


'  See  Herodot.  yi.  9;  ix.  76. 

s  Isokrat.  Or.  iv  (Paneg.)  b.  142. 

Off  (to  the  ABiatio  Greeks  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas^  odic  ^(opicct  Scut/m- 
Koy%ivBai  icol  rhs  cucpovSXus  6p§v  hrh 


oontinental  Qreoian  cities,  aimed  at 
aoquiring  the  islands  also — is  seen  in 
Herodot.  i.  27.  Chios^and  Samos,  in- 
deed, sun-endered  without  resisting,  to 
the  first  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master  of 


r&r  ijd^ptfp  KOT^xo fUrast  ^^AA^  wphs  reus  '  the  continental  towns,  though  he  had 
K0tvtus    ffvftjpopais    itiyirtpa    inLrxovtrt  <  no   naval   force    (Herod.  L   143-169). 


tAw  wop'  iifui^  iipyvpmyirrtty  o^9tls  yiip 
ilfiSy  ofirws  cJjci^rroi  robs  otfc^ras,  &s 
iKtTyoi  robs  iX€v$4povs  KoKdCovcir. 

»  Isokrat.  Or.  iv,  (Paneg.)  s.  143, 154, 
189,  190. 

How  immediately  the  inland  kinn, 
who  had   acquired    possession    of  the 


Even  after  the  victory  of  Mykald,  the 
Spartans  deemed  it  impossible  to  pro- 
tect these  islanders  against  the  Persian 
masters  of  the  continent  (Herod,  iz. 
106).  Nothing  except  the  eneiigy  and 
organisation  of  the  Athenians  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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It  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself  had  gained 
Great  power  by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  dominion  nearer  home, 
ginedby      rjf^^  government  of  Corinth — wrested  from  the  party 
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friendly  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored  Corinthian  exiles  who 
were  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  Sparta — looked  to 
her  for  support,  and  made  her  mistress  of  the  Isthmus, 
either  for  offence  or  for  defence.  She  thus  gained  the 
means  of  free  action  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon 
whom  her  attention  was  first  directed.  Thebes  was  now 
the  object  of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than  Athens  had 
formerly  been ;  especially  on  the  part  of  King  Agesilaus, 
who  had  to  aveoge  the  insult  offered  to  himself  at  the  sacrifice 
near  Aulis,  as  well  as  the  strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of 
Koroneia.  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  influence ;  so  that 
his  intense  miso-Theban  sentiment  made  Sparta,  now  becoming 
aggressive  on  all  sides,  doubly  aggressive  against  Thebes.  More 
prudent  Spartans,  like  Antalkidas,  warned  him^  that  his  per- 
severing hostility  would  ultimately  kindle  in  the  Thebans  a  fatal 
energy  of  military  resistance  and  organization.  But  the  warning 
was  despised  until  it  was  too  fully  realised  in  the  development 
of  the  great  military  genius  of  Epaminondas,  and  in  the  defeat  of 
Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of  exchanging 
Qgt^or-  ^^  to  ^6  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  Thebans  had 
hesitated  at  first  to  recognise  the  autonomy  of  the  other 
BoBotian  cities  ;  upon  which  Agesilaus  had  manifested  a 
fierce  impatience  to  exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and 
to  attack  them  single-handed.*  Their  timely  submission 
balked  him  in  his  impulse  ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  enter 
upon  a  series  of  measures  highly  humiliating  to  the 
dignity  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  Thebes. 

All  the  Boeotian  cities  were  now  proclaimed  autono- 
mous under  the  convention.  As  solicitor,  guarantee, 
and  interpreter,  of  that  convention,  Sparta  either  had, 
or  professed  to  have,  the  right  of  guarding  their  autonomy 
against  dangers,  actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous  Vorort 
or  presiding  city.  For  this  purpose  she  availed  herself  of  this 
moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of  them  a  local  oligarchy, 
composed  of  partisans  adverse  to  Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to 

*  PlutRTch,  Agesil.  c.  26;  Plutarch,  Lykui^g;.  c.  13. 
3  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  1,  33. 
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herself,  and  upheld  in  case  of  need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and 
garrison.^  Such  an  internal  revolution  grew  almost  naturally  out 
of  the  situation  ;  since  the  previous  leaders,  and  the  predominant 
sentiment  in  most  of  the  towns,  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to 
Boeotian  unity,  and  to  the  continued  presidency  of  Thebes.  These 
leaders  would  therefore  find  themselves  hampered,  intimidated, 
and  disqualified,  under  the  new  system,  while  those  who  had  before 
been  an  opposition  minority  would  come  forward  with  a  bold  and 
decided  policy,  like  £ritias  and  Theramenes  at  Athens  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.  The  new  leaders  doubtless  would 
rather  invite  than  repel  the  establishment  of  a  Spartan  harmost 
in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves  against  resistance  from 
their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks  from  Thebes,  and  as 
a  means  of  placing  them  under  the  assured  conditions  of  a  Lysan- 
drian  Dekarchy.  Though  most  of  the  Boeotian  cities  were  thus, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Thebes — and  though  Sparta  thrust 
upon  them  the  boon,  which  she  called  autonomy,  from  motives  of 
her  own,  and  not  from  their  solicitation — yet  Orchomenus  and 
Thespise,  over  whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes  appears  to  have 
been  harshly  exercised,  were  adverse  to  her,  and  favourable  to  the 
Spartan  alliance.'  These  two  cities  were  strongly  garrisoned  by 
Sparta,  and  formed  her  mam  stations  in  Boeotia.' 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  'Em  vAireus 
yiip  reus  r6\€4ri  SvynurrcMu  ic«i0c<0T^icc- 
o'ojr,  Acvcp  ir  O^/Sflus.  Reepecting  the 
BcBotiiui  city  of  Tanagra^  he  says — iPri 
y^  r6r€  «al  <H^y  ToWt/fHur  ot  W€pl 
'TvoT^Swpor,  ^i\oi  6tn'€s  rw¥  AoiceSaifio- 
wUnff  c7x«r  (v.  4,  49). 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  the  former 
of  these  two  paasagee,  explains  the 
word  ivKoffTtuu  as  follows — "Sunt 
fMstiones  optimatium  qui  Laoedsemo- 
niis  favebant,  cum  prsesioio  et  harmostft 
Laconioo."  This  is  perfectly  just;  but 
the  words  Amrcp  ir  9^fiais  seem  also 
to  require  an  explanation.  These  words 
aUude  to  the  "fiicUo  optimatium"  at 
Thebesi,  of  whom  Leontiadds  was  the 
chief;  who  betrayed  the  Kadmeia  (the 
citadel  of  Thebes)  to  the  Lacedsemonian 
troops  under  Phcebidas  in  382  B.C.;  and 
who  remained  masters  of  Thebes,  sub- 
servient to  Sparta  and  upheld  by  a 
standing  Laoedsmonian  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia,  until  they  were  OTorthrown 
by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Mellon  in  379  B.c.  It  is  to 
this  oligarchy  under  Leontiadds  at 
Thebes,   deyoted  to  Spartan  interests 


and  resting  on  Spartan  support — ^that 
Xenophon  compares  the  governments 
planted  by  Spairta,  after  uie  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  in  each  of  the  BoBotian 
cities.  What  he  says,  of  the  sovem* 
ment  of  Leontiadds  and  his  colleagues 
at  Thebes,  is— "that  they  deliberately 
introduced  the  Lacednmonians  into  the 
acropolis,  and  enslaved  Thebes  to  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  themselves 
exercise  a  despotism"  —  to6s  re  rdv 
ToKiTwy  tlcarfarfirras  cif  riiv  iucp6>wo\iy 
Qibrohsy  icoi  $ov\fi$4wTas  Aeuet^aiftoyiois 
r^y  t6Ki¥  ZovKt^Miw^  Aittm  o&rol  rvpa^ 
Kcly  (v.  4,  1 :  compare  v.  2,  36).  This 
character— conveying  a  strong  censure 
in  the  mouth  of  the  philo-lAoonian 
Xenophon — belongs  to  all  the  govern- 
ments planted  by  Sparta  in  the  BcBotian 
cities  alter  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and 
indeed  to  the  Dekarchies  generally 
which  she  established  throughout  her 
empire. 

^Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  2;  Thu- 
oyd.  iv.  133  ;  Diodor.  xv.  79. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-20;  Diodor. 
XV.  32-37 ;  Isokratds,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.) 
8.  14,  15. 
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The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of  Thebes — 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Boeotarchs,  with  the  breaking  up  of  all 
symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian  federation — and  the 
establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted  to  Sparta  in  the  other  cities — 
was  doubtless  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride  of  the  Thebans.  But 
there  was  another  wound  still  deeper,  and  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
forthwith  proceeded  to  inflict — the  restoration  of  Platsea. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of  this  town, 
The  Spar-  ^  ouc  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  Grecian  glory, — and  to 
puuS?***"  ite  brave  and  faithful  population,  victims  of  an  exposed 
SSSS  of  position  combined  with  numerical  feebleness.  Especially, 
§5JJ^  we  follow  with  a  sort  of  repugnance  the  capricious  turns 
i^t*^  of  policy  which  dictated  the  Spartan  behaviour  towards 
them.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  the  Platsans  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  Sparta  to  entreat  her  protection  against 
Thebes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  had  then  declined  the 
obligation  as  too  distant,  and  had  reconunended  them  to  ally 
themselves  with  Athens.^  This  recommendation,  though  dictated 
chiefly  by  a  wish  to  raise  contention  between  Athens  and  Tliebes, 
was  complied  with ;  and  the  alliance,  severing  Flatsea  altogether 
from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  turned  out  both  advantageous  and 
honourable  to  her  until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
At  that  time,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  upliold  and 
strengthen  in  every  way  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the 
Boeotian  cities.  It  was  altogether  by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed, 
that  the  power  of  Thebes  was  re-established,  after  the  great  pros- 
tration as  well  as  disgrace  which  she  had  undergone,  as  traitor 
to  Hellas  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  Mardonius.*  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the 
Boeotian  federation,  and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her  allies ;  in 
which  project,  though  doubtiess  suggested  by  and  conducive  to  her 
own  ambition,  she  was  at  that  time  (4G0-445  b.c.)  perfectiy  justifi- 
able on  Pan-hellenic  grounds ;  seeing  that  Thebes  as  their  former 
chief  had  so  recently  enlisted  them  all  in  the  service  of  Xerxes, 
and  might  be  expected  to  do  the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian 
invasion  should  be  attempted.  Though  for  a  time  successful, 
Athens  was  expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  defeat  of  Koroneia  ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Plateea)  was  united  under  Thebes,  in  bitter 
hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even  prior  to  any 
declaration,   was   struck  by  Thebes  in  her  abortive  nocturnal 

1  Herodot.  vi.  108.  '  See  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History. 
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attempt  to  surprise  Plataea.    In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  King 
Archidamus,  at  the  head  of  the  fiill  Lacedsemonian  force,  laid 
siege  to  the  latter  town;  which,  after  an  heroic  defence  and  a 
long  blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  iamine ;  yet  not  before  one  half  of  its  brave  defenders  had 
forced  their  way  out  over  the  blockading  wall,  and  escaped  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  Plataean  old  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
been  safely  lodged  before  the  siege.     By  a  cruel  act  which  stands 
among  the  capital  iniquities  of  Grecian   warfare,  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  put  to  death  all  the  Flatsean  captives,  two  hundred 
in  number,  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  town  of  Plataea  had  been 
razed,  and  its  whole  territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  remained 
ever  since  cultivated  on  Theban  account^   The  surviving  Platseans 
had  been  dealt  with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athenians.     A 
qualified  right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them  at  Athens,  and 
when  l9done  was  recaptured  in  420  b.c.,  that  town  (vacant  by  the 
slaughter  of  its  captive  citizens)  was  handed  over  to  the  Platieans 
as  a  residence.*   Compelled  to  evacuate  Skione,  they  were  obliged, 
at  the  close  of  the  Peloponuesian  war,'  to  return  to  Athens,  where 
the  remainder  of  them  were  residing  at  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  little  dreaming  that  those  who  had  destroyed  their 
town  and  their  farthers  forty  years  before,  would  now  turn  round 
and  restore  it.^ 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds  on 
which  the  Spartans  pretended  to  rest  it,  was  not  really  MoUvMof 
undertaken  either  to  carry  out  the  convention  of  Antal-  sp^iq 
kidas,  which  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy  of  existing  piatM.  a 
towns — or  to  repair  previous  injustice,  since  the  prior  asukebfto 
destruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act  of  themselves,  from 
and  of  ELing  Archidamus  the  father  of  Agesilaus — but 
simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the  present  political  views  of  Sparta. 
And  towards  this  object  it  was  skilfully  devised.     It  weakened  the 
Thebans,  not  only  by  wresting  from  them  what  had  been,  for 
about  forty  years,  a  part  of  their  territory  and  property  ;  but  also 
by  establishing  upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold  in  the  occupation 
of  their  bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan  garrison.     It  fur- 
nished an  additional  station  for  such  a  garrison  in  Boeotia,  with 
the  fiill  consent  of  the  newly-established  inhabitants.     And  more 
than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention  between  Athens  and 


1  Thucyd.  iu.  68. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  32;   Isokratds,  Or.  iv. 
(Pfttwgyr.)  «.  126;  Or.  zii.  (Panathen.) 


8. 101. 

'  Plutarch,  L^sand.  c.  14. 
^  Pauaanias,  iz.  1,  3. 
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Thebes,  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  from  hearty  cooperation 
afterwards  against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy  of  the  Platseans  with 
Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial  than  their  antipathy 
against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  restoration 
of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable  to  the  Athenians;  at  least 
at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  position  which 
Sparta  came  to  occupy  in  reference  to  Greece  generally.  Many 
of  the  Platseans,  during  their  residence  at  Athens,  had  inter- 
married with  Athenian  women,*  who  now  probably  accompanied 
their  husbands  to  the  restored  little  town  on  the  north  of  Kithseron, 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Asopus. 

Had  the  Plataeans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  honourable 
autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  with  Athens 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  have  cordially 
sympathised  with  the  event.  But  the  sequel  will  prove — 
and  their  own  subsequent  statement  emphatically  sets 
forth — that  they  were  a  mere  dependency  of  Sparta,  and 
an  outpost  for  Spartan  operations  against  Thebea*  They 
were  a  part  of  the  great  revolution  which  the  Spartans 
now  brought  about  in  Boeotia;  whereby  Thebes  was  degraded 
from  the  president  of  a  federation  into  an  isolated  autonomous 
city,  while  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  who  had  been  before  members 
of  the  federation,  were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  the  like  auto- 
nomy ;  or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real  truth  *  in  place  of  Spartan 
professions)  they  became  enrolled  and  sworn  in  as  dependent  allies 
of  Sparta,  under  oligarchical  factions  devoted  to  her  purposes  and 
resting  upon  her  for  support  That  the  Thebans  should  submit  to 
such  a  revolution,  and  above  all,  to  the  sight  of  Plataea  as  an 
independent  neighbour  with  a  territory  abstracted  from  themselves 
— ^proves  how  much  they  felt  their  own  weakness,  and  how  irre- 
sistible at  this  moment  was  the  ascendency  of  their  great  enemy, 
in  perverting  to  her  own  ambition  the  popular  lure  of  universal 
autonomy  held  out  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Though  compelled 
to  acquiesce,  the  Thebans  waited  in  hopes  of  some  turn  of  fortune 


FUtieabe' 
comes  a  de- 
pendency 
and  ontpoBt 
of  Sparta. 
Main  o)>ject 
of  Sparta  to 
prevent  the 
reoonstitu- 
tion  of  the 
Boeotian 
federation. 


^  Iflokratte,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  54. 

^  See  the  Orat.  xiv.  (caUed  Plataious) 
of  Iflokratte;  which  is  a  pleading  pro- 
bably delivered  in  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly by  the  Platasans  (after  the 
second  destruction  of  their  city)  and 
doubtless  founded  upon  their  own 
statements.  The  painful  dependence 
and  compulsion  under  which  they  were 
held  by  Sparta,  is  proclaimed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  (s.  18^  33,  48); 


together  with  the  presence  of  a  Spartan 
himnost  and  garrison  in  their  town 
(s.  14). 

'  Xenophon  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Sparta  made  the  Boeotian  cities  abrov6' 
fjLOvs  iarh  rwv  Brifialvy  (t.  1.  36),  which 
she  had  long  desired  to  do.  Autonomy, 
in  the  sense  of  diBconnection  from 
Thebes,  was  ensured  to  them — but  in 
no  other  sense. 


Chap.  LXXVI. 
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wfaidi  would  enable  them  to  reorganize  the  Bceotian  federation ; 
while  their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta  was  not  the  less  bitter 
for  being  suppressed.  Sparta  on  her  part  kept  constant  watch  to 
prevent  the  reunion  of  Bceotia ;  ^  an  object  in  which  she  was  for  a 
time  completely  successful,  and  was  even  enabled,  beyond  her 
hopes,  to  become  possessed  of  Thebes  itself,'  through  a  party  of 
traitors  within — as  will  presently  appear. 

In  these  measures  regarding  Bceotia,  we  recognise  the  vigorous 
hand,  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit,  of  Ageffllaus.     He  ^py*^^ 
was  at  this  time  the  great  director  of  Spartan  foreign  ^*JJ2™« 
policy,  though  opposed  by  his  more  just  and  moderate  theparUBim 
colleague  King  Agesipolis,^  as  well  as  by  a  section  of  the  Tgesiuiu, 
leading  Spartans;  who  reproached  Agesilaus  with  his  biscoi- 
project  of  ruling  Greece  by  means  of  subservient  local  ^SSi.  ^ 
despots  or  oligarchies  in  the  various  cities,^  and  who  contended 
that  the  autonomy  promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to 
be  left  to  develope  itself  freely,  without  any  coercive  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Sparta.^ 


^  To  niosiraie  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and  Sparta, 
between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Sparta 
(387-382  b.cl) — compare  the  speech  of 
the  Akanthian  envoys,  and  that  of  the 
Theban  Leontiadds,  at  Sparta  (Xenoph. 
HeUen.  y.  2,  16-34).  'T^s  (the  Spar- 
tans)  rqf  fiky  Boiwrttu  irtft^XniOriyat, 
twms  ft,^  Kdf  %v  cfiy,  &c.  Kal  byuttt  yt 
rifrt  iMjkp  kti  irpoir^ix^^  T^y  vovv,  it&r^ 
iuca^€crB€  $ia(ofi4yovs  tArohs  (the  The- 
bans)  T^y  BoMrrfay  d^*  abrois  cTyou*  yvy 
9^,  hr^l  riiSc  ircT/Nucrac,  ov9\y  tftus  Set 
9tifiaiovs  ^/Scio^flu,  &c.  Compare  Dio- 
dor.  XT.  20. 

>  In  the  Oiat.  (14)  Plataic.  of  Iso- 
kratda,  s.  30 — ^we  find  it  stated  among 
the  accusations  against  the  Thebans,  that 
during  this  period  (t.  e.  between  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmeia)  they  became  sworn  in  as 
members  of  the  Spartan  alliance  and 
•a  ready  to  act  witn  Sparta  conjointly 
against  Athens.  If  we  could  admit 
this  as  true,  we  might  also  admit  the 
story  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
serTing  in  the  Spartan  army  at  Manti- 
neia  (rlutarch,  Pelop.  c.  3).  But  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  even  partially 
true.  If  it  had  been  true,  I  thim^ 
Xenophon  could  not  have  fedled  to 
mention  it:  aU  that  he  does  say,  tends 
to  contradict  it. 

>  Diodor.  xv.  29. 


*  How  currently  this  reproach  was 
advanced  against  Agesilaus,  may  be 
seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophon;  whose  narra- 
tive is  both  so  partial,  and  so  ill-con- 
structed, that  the  most  instructive  in- 
formation is  dropped  only  in  the  way 
of  unintentional  side  wind,  where  we 
should  not  naturally  look  for  it.  Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  3,  16.  iroW&y  Si  \ty6yrvy 
AaK99aiuoy(My  &s  6\lywy  lycKtv  iky$p^ 
ir»y  iroAct  (Phlius)  dircx^c^ocTo  (Age- 
silaus) irXioy  ircvTaici<rx<A.((»y  ia^p&v. 
Again,  v.  4,  13.  {^kyrnrl^Mos)  cS  clS^f, 
Sri,  c2  trrpaniyoiri,  K4^tiay  ol  iroXtrcUj 
&s  *Ay7i(rl\aos,  Ihrtts  fioriO^trti*  rots 
rvpdyyoiSy  irpdyfiara  r€  ir6\u  irap4xotf 
&c.  Compare  Plutarcn,  Agesil.  o.  24- 
26. 

.  '  Diodorus  indeed  afiSrms,  that  this 
was  really  done,  for  a  short  time ;  that 
the  cities  which  had  before  been  de- 
pendent allies  of  Sparta  were  now 
emancipated  and  left  to  themselves; 
that  a  reaction  immediately  ensued 
against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities 
in  the  interests  of  Sparta;  that  this 
reaction  was  so  furious,  as  everywhere 
to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish,  the  prin- 
cipal partisans  of  Spartan  supremacy; 
and  uiat  the  accumulated  complaints 
and  sufferings  of  these  exiles  drove  the 
Spartans,  after  having  "endured  the 
peace  like  a  heavy  burthen"   (JSkrv^p 
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Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realise  the  tenns  of  peace  which 
they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took 
advantage  of  an  early  moment  after  becoming  free  from 
their  enemies  in  Boeotia  and  Corinth,  ,to  striun  their 
authority  over  their  allies  beyond  its  previous  limits. 
J^utte  ^  Passing  in  review  ^  the  conduct  of  each  durmg  the  late 
war,  they  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the  city  of 
Mantineia.  Some  acts,  not  of  positive  hostility,  but  of 
equivocal  fidelity,  were  imputed  to  the  Mantineians.  They  were 
accused  of  having  been  dack  in  performance  of  their  military 
obligations,  sometimes  even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their 
contingent  altogether,  under  pretence  of  a  season  of  religious 
truce ;  of  furnishing  com  in  time  of  war  to  the  hostile  Argeians ; 
and  of  plainly  manifesting  their  disaffected  feeling  towards  Sparta 
—chagrin  at  every  success  which  she  obtained — satisfaction,  when 
she  chanced  to  experience  a  reverse.*  The  Spartan  Ephors  now 
sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  denouncing  all  such  past  behaviour, 
and  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  walls  of  the  city  should  be 
demolished,  as  the  only  security  for  future  penitence  and  amend- 
ment As  compliance  was  refused,  they  despatched  an  army, 
summoning  the  allied  contingents  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  sentence.  They  entrusted  the  command  to  King 
Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus  excused  himself  from  the  duty,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Mantineians  had  rendered  material  service  to  his 
father  Archidamus  in  the  dangerous  Messenian  war  which  had 
beset  Sparta  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.' 


fiopb  ^pTior — XY,  5)  for  a  few  months, 
to  flluike  it  off,  and  to  re-establish 
by  force  their  own  supremacy  as  well 
as  the  goyemment  of  their  niends  in 
all  the  yarious  cities.  In  this  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
probable. After  what  we  haye  heard 
of  the  Dekarohies  under  Sparta,  no 
extent  of  yiolenoe  in  the  reaction  against 
them  is  incredible,  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  such  reaction  would  carry  with  it 
some  new  injustice,  along  with  much 
well-merited  retribution.  Hardly  any 
but  Athenian  citizens  were  capable  of 
the  forbearance  displayed  by  Athens 
both  after  the  Four  Himdred  and  after 
the  Thirty.  Neyertheless  I  belieye  that 
Diodorus  is  here  mistaken,  and  that  he 
has  assigned  to  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
those  reactionary  yiolences  which  took 
place  in  many  cities  about  sixteen  yean 
subsequently,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
For  Xenophon,  in  recounting  what  hap- 


pened after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
mentions  nothing  about  any  real  auto- 
nomy granted  by  Sparta  to  her  yarious 
subject  allies,  and  subsequently  re- 
yoked  ;  which  he  would  neyer  haye 
omitted  to  tell  us,  had  the  fact  been 
so,  because  it  would  haye  supplied  a 
plausible  apology  for  the  high-handed 
mjustice  of  the  Spartans,  and  would 
haye  thus  lent  aid  to  the  current  of 
partiality  which  manifests  itself  in  his 
iiistory. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  1-S.  AM6fityot 
robs  AoKt^aifioyiovs  iirurKowovyras  robs 
^vfA/idxovs,  droToi  rty«s  ^wcurroi  iy  r^ 
iroKifM^  ainois  iy9y4v7iyro,  &c. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  2,  2.  He  had 
before  stated,  that  the  Mantineians 
had  really  shown  themselyes  pleased, 
when  the  Lacedsemonian  Mora  was  de- 
stroyed near  Corinth  by  Iphikrat^  (iy. 
5,  18). 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  2,  3. 
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HaTiDg  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Mantineiaiis  by  ravage 
ing   their  lands,  Agesipolis  commenced  the   work  of  Agesipoita 
blockade  by  digging  a  ditch  round  the  town ;  half  of  the  dty. 
bis  soldiers  being  kept  on  guard,  while  the  rest  woi^ed  uto^lm^ 
with  the  spade.    The  ditch  being 'completed,  he  pre-  SS^hi^ 
pared  to  erect,  a  wall  of  drcumyaUation.     But  being  ^^  ^^ 
apprised  that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  so  good,  2^^^ 
as  to  leave  a  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  town,  and  to  ^SSr^dty 
Tender  the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious  both  for  >nto^<)>«8«> 
Sparta  and  for  her  allies, — he  tried  a  more  rapid  method  of 
accomplishing  his  object.     As  the  river  Ophis,  of  considerable 
breaddi  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  he  dammed  up  its  efflux  on  the  lower  side ;  ^  thus  causing  it 
to  inundate  the  interior  of  the  city  and  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  walls ;  which  seem  to  have  been  of  no  great  height,  and  built 
of  sun-burnt  bricks.    IMsappointed  in  their  application  to  Athens 
for  aid,'  and  unable  to  provide  extraneous  support  for  their 
tottering  towers,  the  Mantineians  were  ccnnpelled  to  solicit  a 
capitulation.    But  Agesipolis  now  refused  to  grant  the  request, 
except  on  conation  that  not  only  the  fortifications  of  their  dty, 
but  the  city  itself,  should  be  in  great  part  demolished ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  re-distributed  into  those  five  villages. 


1  In  1627,  dnrmg  the  Thirty  Yem' 
War,  the  German  town  of  Wolfen- 
bSttelwaa  constrained  to  Burrender  in 
the  nme  manner,  hj  damming  up  the 
xiTer  Ocker  whidi  flowed  through  it: 
«  contrivanoe  of  Qenerd  Count  Pappen- 
hetm,  the  Austrian  besieging  com- 
mander. See  Colonel  Mitchell's  Life  of 
Wallenstein,  p.  107. 

The  descr^ition  given  by  Xenophon 
of  Mantineia  as  it  stood  in  383  B.C., 
with  the  river  OphiB,  a  considerable 
stream,  passing  through  the  middle 
of  it,  is  perfectly  clear.  When  the 
city,  alter  having  been  now  broken  up, 
was  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  was  so 
far  changed  that  the  river  no  longer 
ran  through  it.  But  the  present  course 
of  the  river  Ophis,  as  given  by  excel- 
lent modem  topographical  examiners. 
Colonel  Leake  and  Kiepert,  is  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the 
Mantineia  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.;  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  accurately  known, 
■ince  the  circuit  of  its  walls  still  re- 
mains distinctly  marked.  The  Man- 
tineia of  370  B.C.,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Mantineia  in  385  B.&, 


must  have  been  removed  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  —  or  else  the  river 
Ophis  must  have  altered  its  course. 
Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  the  Ophis 
had  been  artifiouuly  diverted  from  its 
course,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
brought  through  the  town  of  Manti- 
neia; a  supposition,  which  he  founds 
on  the  words  of  Xenophon — vo^9tr4^¥ 

/lil  81&  Tux^y  iroTQfAhy  irouiffOat  (Hellen. 
V.  2,  7).  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
agree  with  him  on  this  point,  when  we 
look  at  his  own  map  (annexed  to  the 
Peloponnesiaca)  of  tne  Mantiniee  and 
Tegeatis,  and  observe  the  great  dis- 
tance between  the  river  Ophis  and  Man- 
tineia; nor  do  the  words  of  Xenophon 
seem  necessarily  to  imply  any  artificial 
diversion  of  the  river.  It  appears 
easier  to  believe  that  the  river  has 
changed  its  course.  See  Leake,  Travels 
in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  P*  71;  and 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  380 ;  and  Ernst  Cur^ 
tins,  Peloponnesos,  p.  239 — ^who  stUl 
however  leaves  the  point  obeeure. 
*  Diodor.  xv.  5. 
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which  had  been  brought  together,  many  years  before,  to  form  the 
aggregate  city  of  Mantineia.  To  this  also  the  Mantineians  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the  chiefe  of 
the  Mantineian  democratical  government,  yet  these  latter, 
conscious  that  they  were  detested  both  by  their  own 
oligarchical  opposition  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ac- 
counted themselves  certain  of  being  put  to  death.  And 
such  would  assuredly  have  been  their  fate,  had  not 
Pausanias  (the  late  king  of  Sparta,  now  in  exile  at 
Tegea),  whose  good  opinion  they  had  always  enjoyed,  obtained  as 
a  personal  favour  from  his  son  Agesipolis  the  lives  of  the  most 
obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on  condition  that  they  should  depart 
into  exila  Agesipolis  had  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the 
wishes  of  his  father.  His  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  were  ranged  in 
arms  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  by  which  the  obnoxious  men  went 
out ;  and  Xenophon  notices  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  Lacedaemonian 
discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their  spears  unemployed  when 
disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within  their  reach ;  especially  as  the 
oligarchical  Mantineians  manifested  the  most  murderous  propensi- 
ties, and  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  control^  As  at  Peiraeus 
before,  so  here  at  Mantineia  again — the  liberal,  but  unfortunate. 
King  Pausanias  is  found  interfering  in  the  character  of  mediator 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political  antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants 
Mantineia  "weve  distributed  again  into  the  five  constituent  villages. 
dl)£S^!!^  Out  of  four-fifths  of  the  population,  each  man  pulled 
totoiwe^  down  his  house  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  it  in  the  village 
''*"■**  near  to  which  his  property  lay.  The  remaining  fifth 
continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a  village.  Each  village  was 
placed  under  oligarchical  government  and  left  unfortified.  Though 
at  first  (says  Xenophon)  the  change  proved  troublesome  and  odious, 
yet  presently,  when  men  found  themselves  resident  upon  their 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  6.  Olofidytgy  Si 
iaroBcofturBai  r&y  dfryoKt(6yT9fy,  kqX  r&y 
rov  S^ftov  wpoarafr&y^  9i€irpd^aT0  6 
wariip  (see  before,  ▼.  2,  S)jirapit  rov 
*Ayri<rnr6\t9os,  &<r0<£Xciay  abrois  wtffBat, 
ikirdK\arTOfJi4yois  iK  rrjs  ir^Acorf,  i^^- 
Koyra  oS<ri.  Ka2  kfi^inipvBw  fiky  TTJf 
69ov,  dp^dfityoi  dwh  r&y  mtX&y,  fx^'^*^ 
rh  iipara  ol  AcuecScu/i^^yioi  f(mi<rayy  $€<&- 
fi€yoi  robs  ^i6yTar  Kal  fiKTovyres 
Ahrohs  Sftots  iirtixoyro  ahr&v 
P^oy,  4  ol  $4\TtffT0i    T&y  Mar- 


rivcwv*   Koi  Tovro  fiky  ^IfrfjirBw  /i^ya 
T€Kfi^pioy  ir€t6apxi<iit» 

1  have  remarked  more  than  onoe,  and 
the  reader  will  here  observe  a  new 
example,  how  completely  the  word  /9^X- 
TiffTot — which  is  applied  to  the  wealthy 
or  aristocratical  party  in  politics,  as  its 
equivalent  is  in  other  languages,  by 
writers  who  sympathise  with  them — is 
divested  of  all  genuine  ethical  import  as 
to  character. 
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landed  properties — and  still  more,  when  they  felt  themselyes  de- 
livered from  the  vexatious  demagogues — the  new  situation  became 
more  popular  than  the  old.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  still  better 
satisfied.  Instead  of  one  city  of  Mantineia,  five  distinct  Arcadian 
Tillages  now  stood  enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of  allies.  They 
assigned  to  each  a  separate  xen&gus  (Spartan  officer  destined  to 
the  command  of  each  allied  contingent),  and  the  military  service 
of  all  was  henceforward  performed  with  the  utmost  regularity,^ 

Soch  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the  ancient  city 
Mantineia ;  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  high-handed  ^^' 
Spartan  despotism.     Its  true  character  is. veiled  by  the  ^^^'^^^ 
partiality  of  the  historian,  who  recounts  it  with  a  con-  towards 
fident  assurance,  that  after  the  trouble  of  moving  was  -Sgnai 
over,  the  population  felt  themselves  decidedly  bettered  Soiophon.^ 
by  the  change.     Such  an  assurance  is  only  to  be  credited,  on  the 
ground  that,  being  captives  under  the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they 
may  have  been  thankful  to  escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of 
death  or  personal  slavery,  at  tiie  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic 
community.     That  their  feelings  towards  the  change  were  those  of 
genuine  aversion,  is  shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.    As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed, 
they  flocked  together  with  unanimous  impulse,  to  re-constitute  and 
re-fortify  their  dismantled  city.'    It  would   have  been  strange 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  7. 

He  says  of  this  breaking  np  of  the 
dty  of  Mantineia,  9t^Kiff$ri  ^  Mearrlp€ia 
rrrpaxVf  KoBdirfp  rh  dpxo*oy  ^kovv, 
Ephorus  (Ft.  138,  ed.  Didot)  states 
that  it  was  distributed  into  the  five 
original  villages  ;  and  Strabo  affirms 
that  there  were  five  original  constituent 
▼iUages  (viii.  p.  337).  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mantineia  the  city  was  still 
left,  after  this  ZioUunt,  to  subsist*  as 
one  of  the  five  unfortified  villages;  so 
that  Ephorus,  Strabo  and  Xenophon 
may  be  thus  made  to  agree,  in  sub- 
stance. 

9  This  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
himself  (Hellen.  vi.  5,  3).  The  Lace- 
daemonians, though  they  remonstrated 
ag^unst  it^  were  at  that  time  too  much 
humiliated  to  interfere  by  force  and 
prevent  it.  The  reason  wny  they  did 
not  interfere ,  by  force  (according  to 
Xenophon)  was  that  a  general  peace 
had  just  then  been  sworn,  guaranteeing 
autonomy  to  every  distinct  town,  so 
that  the  Mantineians  under  this  peace 
had  a  right  to  do  what  they  did — (rrpor 

YOL.  VIL 


Tc^cfir  y^  lUvToi  4ii^  ainobs  oh  9weprhy 
i96Ktt  cTvat,  4ii^  ainovofiiif  r^f  tlfyfiyris 
y€yeyrifi4yris  (vi.  5,  5).  Of  this  second 
peace,  Athens  was  the  originator  and 
the  voucher;  but  the  autonomy  which 
it  guaranteed  was  only  the  same  as  had 
been  professedly  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  of  which  Sparta 
had  been  the  voucher. 

General  autonomy,  as  interpreted  by 
Athens,  was  a  different  thing  from 
general  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when 
interpreted  by  Sparta.  The  Spartans, 
when  they  had  in  their  own  hands 
both  the  power  of  interpretation  and 
the  power  of  enforcement,  did  not 
scruple  to  £edsify  autonomy  so  com- 
pletely as  to  lay  siege  to  Mantineia 
and  break  up  the  city  by  force ;  while^ 
when  interpretation  and  enforoemenc 
had  passed  to  Athens,  they  at  once  re* 
cognised  that  the  treaty  precluded 
them  from  a  much  less  vioWt  measure 
of  interference. 

We  may  see  by  this,  how  thoroughly 
partial  and  Philo-Laoonian  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Xenophon  of  the  Sief* 
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indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise ;  for  attachment  to  a  civic 
community  was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind. 
The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse — often  most  unhappily  averse — 
to  compromise  the  separate  and  autonomous  working  of  his  com- 
munity by  joining  in  any  larger  political  combination,  however 
equitably  framed,  and  however  it  might  promise  on  the  whole  an 
increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.  But  still  more  vehemently  did  he 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  breaking  up  his  town  into  separate  villages, 
and  exchanging  the  character  of  a  citizen  for  that  of  a  villager, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  great  social  degradation,  in  the  eyes 
of  Greeks  generally,  Spartans  not  excepted.^ 

In  truth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  against  Man- 
tineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  privation, 
one  of  the  severest  which  could  be  inflicted  on  free 
Greeks.  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  superiority  of 
Hellenism — ^all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  manifestations 
— all  that  there  was  of  literature  and  philosophy,  or  of 
refined  and  rational  sociality — depended  upon  the  city- 
life  of  the  people.  And  the  influence  of  Sparta,  during 
the  period  of  her  empire,  was  peculiarly  mischievous  and 
retrograde,  as  tending  not  only  to  decompose  the  federations  such 
as  Boeotia  into  isolated  towns,  but  even  to  decompose  suspected 
towns  such  as  Mantineia  into  villages;  all  for  Uie  purpose  of 
rendering  each  of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon  herself.  Athens 
during  her  period  of  empire  had  exercised  no  such  disuniting  in- 
fluence; still  less  Thebes,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  coming 
forward  actively  to  found  the  new  and  great  cities  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messene.  The  imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta  are  worse  than 
those  of  either  Athens  or  Thebes  ;  including  less  of  improving  or 
Pan-hellenic  sympathies,  and  leaning  the  most  systematically  upon 
subservient  factions  in  each  subordinate  dty.  In  the  very  treat- 
ment of  Mantineia  just  recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of 
Sparta  was  welcomed  at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the 
oligarchical  party  of  the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power 
into  their  own  hands  and  to  massacre  their  political  opponente.  In 
the  firet  object  they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  government 
probably  was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than  it  would  have 


Mischie- 
Toiuinfla- 
enoeof 
Sparta 
during  this 
period  of 
her  ascend- 
ency, in 
deoom- 
poslngthe 
Grecian 
world  into 
the  small- 
est frag- 
ments. 


Ktffts  of  Mantineia;  how  completely  he 
keeps  out  of  view  the  odious  side  of 
that  proceeding. 

'  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the 
Spartans,  in  which  they  reject  the 
oUim  of  the  Pisatans  to  preside  over 


and  administer  the  Olympic  festival 
(which  had  been  their  ancient  privi- 
lege) because  they  were  x^^^^  ^^ 
not  fit  for  the  task  (Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  2, 
31):  compare  x^?^^*  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
iv.  6,  54). 
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been  in  the  entire  town.     In  the  second,  nothing  prevented  them 
from   snooeeding  except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile 
Panaanias ;  an  accident,  which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan  name 
from  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political  massacre,  over  and  above 
the   lasting  odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself — ^by  breaking  up  an 
ancient  autonomous  city,  whicjb  had  shown  no  act  of  overt  enmity, 
and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its  democratical  manifestations  as  to 
receive  the  &vourable  criticism  of  judges  rather  disinclined  towards 
deniocracy  generally.^    Thirty  years  before,  when  Mantineia  had 
conquered  certain  neighbouring  Arcadian  districts,  and  had  been 
at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve  them,  the  victorious  Spartans 
exacted  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  the  city  to  its  original 
district ;  ^  now,  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  parti- 
tion of  the  city  into  unfortified  villages,  though  there  had  been  no 
actual  war  preceding.     So  much  had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as 
Spartan  despotic  propensity,  progressed  during  this  interval. 

The  general  language  of  Isokrates,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus' 
indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantineia  was  only  ^n*^*^ 
the  most  stringent  among  a  series  of  severities,  extended  JJiJjJJiy* 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  their  whole  confederacy,  ®"^JIJ2J*Sf 
and  operating  upon  all  such  of  its  members  as  rave  ouieracts 
them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  mistrust.     Durinfir  the  i^e  inters 

ventlon 

ten  years  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  they  had  been  committed 
lords  of  the  Grecian  world  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  a  towards  her 
power  never  before  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state ;  until  ain^ 
the  battie  of  Knidus,  and  the  combination  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their 
empire  at  sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land.  At  length  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia  on  their  side  (at  the  price  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  combination  against  them.  The  general  autonomy,  of 
which  they  were  the  authorised  interpreters,  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  separation  of  the  Boeotian  cities  from  Thebes,^  and  of 
Corinth  from  Argos— being  noway  intended  to  apply  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Having  thus  their  hands  free, 
the  Lacedaemonians  applied  themselves  to  raise  their  ascendency 
on  land  to  the  point  where  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  and  even  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  of  their  empire  at 


»  Ariatot.  Polit.  tI.  2,  2. 
«  Thucyd.  ▼.  Sl. 

*  iBoknt^  Or.  iy.  (Fanegyr.)  s.  133, 
134,  146,  206;  Or.  viiL  (De  Faoe)  a. 


123;  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  1-8;  Diodor. 
XV.  5,  9-19. 
<  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  35. 
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sea.  To  bring  back  a  donunion  such  as  that  of  the  Lysandrian 
Harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  and  to  reconstitute  a  local  oligarchy  of 
their  most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities  where  the 
government  had  been  somewhat  liberalised  during  the  recent 
period  of  war — was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incurred  the  condemnation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta,  now  found  the  season 
convenient  for  soliciting  Spartan  intervention  to  procure 
their  return.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  a  body  of  exiled 
political  leaders  from  Phlius — whose  great  merit  it  was 
that  the  city  when  under  their  government  had  been 
zealous  in  service  to  Sparta,  but  had  now  become  luke- 
warm or  even  disaffected  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents 
— obtained  from  the  Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authori- 
tative in  substance,  addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the 
exiles  should  be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished  without  just 


Betarn  of 
the  phUo- 
Laconian 
exiles  in  the 
TariouB 
cities,  as 
partisans 
xor  the  pur- 
poses of 
dparta— 
case  of 
FhUos. 


cause. 
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Competl 
tion  of 
Athens 
with  Sparta 
for  asoend- 
ency  at 
sea.  Athens 
gains 

ground,  and 
geU  toge- 
ther some 
ndiments 
of  a  marl- 
time  con- 
federacj. 


While  the  Spartan  power,  for  tiie  few  years  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly  in  ascending 
movement  on  land,  efforts  were  also  made  to  re-establish 
it  at  sea.  Several  of  the  Cydades  and  other  smaller 
islands  were  again  rendered  tributary.  In  this  latter 
sphere  however  Athens  became  her  competitor*  Since 
the  peace,  and  tiie  restoration  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Skyros,  combined  with  the  refortified  Feir^eus  and  its 
Long  Walls — ^Athenian  commerce  and  naval  power  had 
been  reviving,  though  by  slow  and  humble  steps.  Like  the  naval 
force  of  England  compared  with  France,  the  warlike  marine  of 
Athens  rested  upon  a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which 
latter  hardly^  existed  at  all  in  Laconia.  Sparta  had  no  seameti 
except  consteined  Helots  or  paid  foreigners ; '  while  the  commerce 
of  Feir^eus  both  required  and  maintained  a  numerous  population 
of  this  character.  The  harbour  of  Feirseus  was  convenient  in 
respect  of  accommodation,  and  well-stocked  with  artisans — ^while 
Laconia  had  few  artisans^  and  was  notoriously  destitute  of  harbours.' 
Accordingly  in  this  maritime  competition,  Athens,  though  but  tiie 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  started  at  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  Sparta,  and,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land, 
was  enabled  to  compete  with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  depend- 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  8-10. 
The  oonsequenees  of  this  forced  re- 
turn aie  not  difficult  to  foresee;  they 


will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3-12. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vr.  S,  7, 
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encies  among  the  smaller  islands  of  the  JEgean.  To  these  latter, 
who  had  no  marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself) 
required  habitual  supplies  of  imported  com,  it  was  important  to 
obtain  both  access  to  Peirseus  and  protection  from  the  Athenian 
triremes  against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who  showed  themselves 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidasr  when  there  was  no  predominant 
maritime  state :  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peirseus  was  often 
supplied  with  foreign  com  from  the  Crimea,  through  the  preference 
shown  by  the  princes  of  Bosphoms  to  Athens,  at  a  time  when 
vessels  from  other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo.^  A  moderate 
tribute  paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the  tributary  island  greater 
advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta — with  at  least  equal  protection. 
Probably  the  influence  of  Athens  over  these  islanders  was  farther 
aided  by  the  fact,  that  she  administered  the  festivals,  and  lent  out 
the  funds,  of  the  holy  temple  at  Delos.  We  know  by  inscriptions 
remaining,  that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from  the 
temple  treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also  by 
the  island-cities  collectively — ^Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos,  Siphnos, 
Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dispensed  these  loans 
(or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians,  named 
annually  at  Athens.^  Moreover  these  islanders  rendered  religious 
homage  and  attendance  at  the  Delian  festivals,  and  were  thus 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  central  Athenian  influence,  capable, 
under  favourable  drcumstances,  of  being  strengthened  and  ren- 
dered even  politically  important. 

By  such  helps,  Athens  was  slowly  acquiring  to  herself  a  second 
maritime  confederacy,  which  we  shall  presentiy  find  to  be  of  con- 
siderable moment,  though  never  approaching  the  grandeur  of  her 
former  empire:  so  that  in  the  year  380  b.g.,  when  Isokrates 
published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven  years  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas),  though  her  general  power  was  still  slender  com- 
pared with  tiie  overruling  might  of  Sparta,'  yet  her  navy  had 
already  made  such  progress,  that  he  claims  for  her  the  right  of 
taking  the  command  by  sea,  in  that  crusade  which  he  strenuously 


'  JaoikiMB,  Oni.  xvii.  (Trapezit.)  8. 
71. 

'  See  the  yaluable  inscription  called 
the  Karmor  Bandvicenae,  which  con- 
tains the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
annual  Amphiktyons  at  Delos,  from 
377-373  RO. 

Boeckh,  Staatsfaaushaltung  der  Athe- 
ner,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  1 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  78 
9eq.t  ed.  2nd. 

The  list  oi  eitias  afid  individuals  who 


borrowed  money  from  the  temple  ia 
giyen  in  these  accounts,  together  with 
the  amount  of  interest  either  paid  by 
them,  or  remaining  in  arrear. 

'  This  is  the  description  which  Iso- 
kratds  himself  gives  (Orat.  xv.  (Per- 
mutat.)  s.  61)  of  the  state  of  the 
Grecian  world  when  he  published  his 
Panegyrical   Discourse — 87 e  AoJccSacfi^ 

rearfiySf  iTpdrrofitv,  &c. 
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enforces,  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head  of 

all  Greece,  against  the  Asiatic  barharians.^ 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  surrendered 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  and  that  King  Age^polis 
and  other  leading  Spartans  encouraged  the  scheme  of  a 
fresh  Grecian  expedition  against  Asia,  in  compliance 
with  propositions  from  some  disaffected  subjects  of  Arta- 


Ideafl  en- 
tertained 
by  some  of 
the  Spartan 
leaders,  of 
acting 
against  the 
Persians  for 
the  rescue  ^ 

«'^?^t»c  xerxes."  Upon  some  such  project,  currently  discussed 
gu^cyricai  though  ncYcr  realised,  Isokrates  probably  built  his 
of  ISO.  Panegyrical  Oration,  composed  in  a  lofty  strain  of 
patriotic  eloquence  (380  b.c.),  to  stimulate  both  Sparta 
and  Athens  in  the  cause,  and  calling  on  both,  as  joint  chiefs  of 
Greece,  to  suspend  dissension  at  home  for  a  great  Pan-hellenic  mani- 
festation against  the  common  enemy  abroad.  But  whatever  ideas  of 
this  kind  the  Spartan  leaders  may  have  entertained,  their  attention 
was  taken  off,  about  382  b.c.,  by  movements  in  a  more  remote 
region  of  the  Grecian  world,  which  led  to  important  conseque  ces. 
Since  the  year  414  b.c.  (when  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Syracuse),  we  have  heard  nothing  either  of 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  of  the  Chalkidic  Grecian 
cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  adjoining  Macedonia. 
Down  to  that  year,  Athens  still  retained  a  portion  of  her 
maritime  empire  in  those  re^ons.  The  Plat«eans  were 
still  in  possession  of  Skione  (on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene) 
which  she  had  assigned  to  them ;  while  the  Athenian 
admiral  Euetion,  seconded  by  many  hired  Thracians,  and  even  by 
Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia,  undertook  a  fruitless  siege  to 
reconquer  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.^  But  the  fatal  disaster 
at  Syracuse  having  disabled  Athens  from  maintaining  such  distant 
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*  The  Panegyrical  Biscoarse  of  Iso- 
kratda,  the  date  of  it  being  pretty 
exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for 
enabling  ub  to  understand  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 

He  particularly  notices  the  multipli- 
cation of  pirates,  and  the  competition 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  about  tri- 
bute from  the  islands  in  the  ^gean 
(s.  133).  Tls  yhp  hy  roialmis  Kara- 
(TrcUrcofr  4xiBvfi,4\ir€tWt  iy  ^  xarairoKri- 
artd  fihy  r^r  BaKoffaav  Kar^xovoi,  ircX- 
roMTred  Si  r&s  ir^Acif  KaraXofifidyotMrif 
&c. 

....  Kairoi  XP^  '''^^^  (p^ctt  fca2  fxii 
Ziii  r^x^iy  M^Y«  ^povovvTas  roioirois 
ipyois  itrix^tp^uf^  woXh  yuaXKov  ^  rohs 


yri<rn&ras  8a<r/AoXo7c7v,  ots  i^toy 
ifTTiy  i\4fiy,  dp&yras  roirovs  /ih  9tii 
<rjrayt6rrira  riis  yrjs  Bpij  ympyuy  &yay- 
Ka{ofi4yovSf  robs  8*  ^eipi^raf  Si*  k^oylay 
T^f  X^P*"-^  '''h"  H^^  TrKtltmiy  oibriis  iipyhy 
irtpiop&yras,  &C.,  (s.  151). 

....  ^Ay  iifitis  (Athenians  and 
Spartans)  ohiitfday  iroioifitBa  irp6yoiay, 
iiXKh  ir€p\  fi^y  rSty  KvKXcCSwy 
yflffwy  afiipi(r$7iTovfi€yf  ro<ra&ras 
Si  rh  v\^$05  Kol  TiyXiica^as  rh  fi^y^Sos 
9vydfi€is  otirws  cl«c^  r^  $ap$dpip  impair 
^ti^KOfity, 

Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12 — 
fih  elf  yii<r69pia  i.irofi\4iroyraSy  &c. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  9,  19. 

»  Thucyd.  vii.  9. 
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interests,  they  were  lost  taher  along  with  her  remaining  empire — 
perhaps  earlier ;  though  we  do  not  know  how.    At  the  same  time 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  greatly  increased  in  power ;  partly,  we  may  conceive, 
from  the  helpless  condition  of  Athens — ^but  still  more  from  the 
abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus,  son  and  successor  of  Perdikkas. 
The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  princes. seems 
not  to  have  been  settled,  so  that  disputes  and  bloodshed  penincka« 
took  place  at  the  death  of  several  of  them.    Moreover  ISfa^'***" 
there  were  distinct  tribes  of  Macedonians,  who,  though  ^fji^^ 
forming  part,  really  or  nominally,  of  the  dominion  of  the  ***®  **"*'• 
Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  immediately  subject  to  separate 
but  subordinate  princes  of  their  own.    The  reign  of  Perdikkas  had 
been  much  troubled  in  this  manner.     In  the  first  instance,  he  had 
stripped  his  own  brother  Alketas  of  the  crown,^  who  appears,  (so 
far  as  we  can  make  out)  to  have  had  the  better  right  to  it ;  next 
he   had  also  expelled  his  younger  brother  Philippus  from  his 
subordinate  principality.     To  restore  Amyntas  the  son  of  Phi- 
lippus, was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian  prince  Sitalkes,  in 
the   expediticm   undertaken  conjointly  with  Athens,  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.'    On  the  death  of  Per*- 
dikkas  (about  413  ac),  his  eldest  or  only  legitimate  son  was  a 
child  of  seven  years  old;  but  his  natural  son'  Archelaus  was  of 
mature  age  and  unscrupulous  ambition.    The  dethroned  Alketas 
was  yet  alive,  and  had  now  considerable  chance  of  re-establishing 
himself  on  the  throne  :  Archelaus,  inviting  him  and  his  son  under 
pretence  that  he  would  himself  bring  about  their  re-establishment, 
slew  them  both  amidst  the  intoxication  of  a  banquet.     He  next 


1  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Qorgias, 
c.  26.  p.  471  A. 

....  "Os  7e  (Archelaus  son  of  Per- 
dikkas) irpSnov  ik'kv  rovrov  abrhv  rhy 
^fntirnv  icfld  Bmv  (Alketas)  fi^rtfirtfA' 
i^fdfupos,  iff  iLiro9<&ff»y  riiv  ipxh^ 
%y  Tl€p9iKKas  airhy  a^elAcro, 
kc. 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  Per- 
dikkas expeUed  his  brother  Alketas 
from  the  throne,  appews  not  to  be 
adferted  to  hj  the  commentators.  Per- 
haps it  may  bielp  to  explain  the  dbrono- 
logical  embanassments  oonneoted  with 
the  reign  of  Perdikkas,  the  years  of 
which  are  assigned  by  different  authors, 
■s  23,  28,  35,  40,  41.  See  Mr.  Clinton, 
Fasti  Hellen.  oh.  iv.  p.  222--where  he 
diseusses  the  chronology  of  the  Mace- 
donian  kings :    also   Krebs,    Lection. 


Diodorecd,  p.  159. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining 
when  the  reign  of  Perkiddas  hemn — 
nor  exactly,  when  it  ended.  We  know 
from  Thucydidte  that  he  was  king  in 
432,  and  in  414  B.C.  But  the  fact  of 
his  acquiring  the  crown  by  the  expul- 
sion of  an  elder  brother,  renders  it  less 
wonderful  that  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  should  be  differently  stated  by 
different  authors;  though  these  authors 
seem  mostly  to  conoeiye  Perdikkas  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander, 
without  any  notice  of  Alketas. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  57 ;  ii.  97-100. 

*  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was  a 
female  slave  belonging  to  Alketas ;  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  Plato  calls  Alketas 
9€(rir6riiy  Kai  Buoy  of  Archelaua 
(Plato,  Qorgias,  c  26.  p.  471  A). 
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dispatched  the  boy,  his  legitimate  brottfer,  by  suffocating  him  in  a 
well ;  and  through  these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His  govern- 
ment however  was  so  energetic  and  able,  that  Macedonia  reached 
a  degree  of  military  power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  possessed.  His  troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified 
places,  were  much  increased  in  numbers;  while  he  also  cut  straight 
roads  of  communication  between  the  various  portions  of  his  territory 
— a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that  time.^  Besides  such 
improved  organization  (which  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  In  detail),  Archelaus  founded  a  splendid  periodical 
Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Muses,* 
and  maintained  correspondence  with  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Athens.  He  prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets  Euripides  and 
Agathon,  as  well  as  the  epic  poet  Choerilus,  to  visit  him  in  Mace- 
donia, where  Euripides  especially  was  treated  with  distinguished 
favour  and  munificence,^  remaining  there  until  his  death  in  406  or 
405  B.C.  Archelaus  also  invited  Sokrates,  who  declined  the 
invitation — ^and  appears  to  have  shown  some  favour  to  Plato.*  He 
perished  in  the  same  year  as  Sokrates  (399  b.c,),  by  a  violent 
death ;  two  Thessalian  youths,  Krateuas  and  HeUanokrates, 
together  with  a  Macedonian  named  Dekamnichus,  being  his 
assassins  during  a  hunting  party.  The  two  first  were  youths  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  but  whose  dignity  he  had  wounded 
by  insulting  treatment  and  non-performance  of  promises:  the  third 
was  a  Macedonian,  who,  for  having  made  an  offensive  remark  upon 
the  bad  breath  of  Euripides,  had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of 
Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  flogged  for  it 
Euripides  actually  caused  the  sentence  to  be  inflicted :  but  it  was 
not  till  six  years  after  his  death  that  Dekamnichus,  who  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  afiront,  found  the  opportunity  of  taking 
revenge  by  instigating  and  aiding  the  assas^ns  of  Archelaus.^ 

himself  of  the  throne.  IModorus  (ziy. 
37)  represents  Krateuas  as  having  killed 
Archelaus  unintentionally  in  a  hunting 
party. 

poftxos  Tfytixisv  iyivrro,  irapo^^puv  robs 
hrt$«fi4yovs  rro&ros'  eHriov  Si  r^s  ipyijs, 
8r(   abrhy  ^|«8«icc  fuurrtyuo'cu  Edpurdp 

€lir6vTos  ri  wbrov  €ls  Svo'iiSciai'  rov  trr^ 
fiOTos  (Arist.  Pol.  1.  c). 

Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aristotle  as 
one  among  the  examples  of  persons 
actually  scourged;  which  proves  that 
EuripidSs  availed  himself  of  the  privi*^ 
lege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 


1  Thucyd.    ii.    100.      SSohs    €betias 

■  Arrian,  i.  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 
"  Plutarch,  De  Yitioso  Pudore,  c.  7. 
p.  531  E. 

*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24;  Seneca, 
de  Beneficiis,  v.  6;  ^lian,  Y.  H.  xiv. 
17. 

*  See  the  statements,  unfortunately 
very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8, 
10-13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  ii.  c.  5.  p. 
141  D),  while  mentioning  the  assas- 
sination of  Archelaus  by  his  iraiSiK^, 
represents  the  motive  of  the  latter 
differently  from  Aristotle,  as  having 
been  aa  ambitious  desire   to   possem 
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These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 
relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian  king  Archelaus  as  to  oontnstof 
the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet  EuripidSs,  illustrate  the  Sonu^d 
political  contrast  between  Macedonia  and  Athens.    The  ^""^^^ 
government  of  the  former  is  one  wholly  personal — dependent  on 
the  passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and  capadties,  of  the  king.     The 
ambition  of  Archelaus  leads  both  to  his  crimes  for  acquiring  the 
throne,  and  to  his  improTed  organization  of  the  military  force  of 
the  state  afterwards ;  his  admiration  for  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Athens  makes  him  sympathise  warmly  with  Euripides,  and 
ensure  to  the  latter  personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive  remark  ; 
his  appetites,  mingling  licence  with  insult,  end  by  drawing  upon 
him  personal  enemies  of  a  formidable  character.   UlltaJty  c^est  mot 
— stands  marked  in  the  whole  series  of  proceedings ;  the  person- 
ality of  the  monarch  is  the  determining  element     Now  at  Athens, 
no  such  element  exists.    There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  easy  way 
of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascendency  of  an  energetic  chief  to  improve 
the  military  organization — as  Athens  found  to  her  cost,  when  she 
was  afterwards  assailed  by  Philip,  the  successor  after  some  interval^ 
and  in  many  respects  the  parallel,  of  Archelaus.    But  on  the  other 
band,  neither  the  personal  tastes  nor  the  appetites,  of  any  indi- 
vidual Athenian,  count  as  active  causes  in  the  march  of  public 
affiurs,  which  is  determined  by  the  established  law  and  by  the 
pronounced  sentiments  of  the  body  of  citizens.     However  gross  an 
insult  might  have  been  offered  to  Euripides  at  Athens,  the  Dikasts 
would  never  have  sentenced  that  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  him   to  be  flogged.     They  would  have  inflicted  such 
measure  of  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  wrong,  and  the  pre- 
esusting  law,  appeared  to  them  to  require.    Political  measures,  or 
judicial  sentences^  at  Athens,  might  be  well-  or  ill-judged ;  but  at 
any  rate,  they  were  always  dictated  by  regard  to  a  known  law  and 
to  the  public  conceptions  entertained   of  state-interests,   state- 
dignity,  and  state-obligations,  without  the  avowed  intrusion  of 
any  man's  personality.     To  Euripides — ^who  had  throughout  his 
whole  life  been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and  other  comic  writers, 
and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in  the  crowded  theatre, 
taunts  iar  more  galling  than  what  is  ascribed  to  Dekamnichus — 
the  contrast  must  have  been  indeed  striking,  to  have  the  offender 
made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed  at  his  disposal,  by  order  of 
his  new  patron.    And  it  is  little  to  his  honour,  that  he  should  have 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege,  by  causing  the  punishment  to  be 
really  administered ; — a  punishment  which  he  could  never  have 
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seen  inflicted,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  past  life,  upon  any  free 
Athenian  citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  surviye  the  deed  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
socoeediogi  after  which  Orestes  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus. 
The  latter  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two  years. 
He  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Pausanias ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year,  was  assas- 
sinated and  succeeded  by  AmyntasJ  This  Amyntas  (chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  father  of  Philip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander 
the  Great),  though  akin  to  the  royal  family,  had  been  nothing 
more  than  an  attendant  of  Aeropus,'  until  he  made  himself  kbg  by 
putting  to  death  Pausanias.'  He  reigned,  though  with  interrup- 
tions, twenty-four  years  (393-369  b.c.)  ;  years,  for  the  most  part, 
of  trouble  ^and  humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  occasional 
exile  for  himself.  The  vigorous  military  organization  introduced 
by  Archelaus  appears  to  have  declined;  while  the  frequent 
dethronements  and  assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with 
Perdikkas  the  father  of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to  Amyn- 
tas, unhinged  the  central  authority  and  disunited  the  various 
portions  of  the  Macedonian  name;  which  naturally  tended  to 
separation,  and  could  only  be  held  together  by  a  firm  hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to  the  north, 
Amyntuto  uorth-east,  and  north«west,  by  warlike  barbarian  tribes, 
Thracian  and  lUyrian,  whose  invasions  were  not  unfre- 
quent  and  often  formidable.  Tempted  probably  by  the 
unsettled  position  of  the  government,  the  Illyrians  poured 
in  upon  Amyntas  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign : 
perhaps  they  may  have  been  invited  by  other  princes  of 
the  interior,^  and  at  all  events  their  coming  would 
operate  se  a  signal  for  malcontents  to  declare  themselves.  Amyn- 
tas— having  only  acquired  the  sceptre  a  few  months  befcrt*e  by 
assassinating  his  predecessor,  and  having  little  hold  on  the  people 
— ^was  not  only  unable  to  repel  them,  but  found  himself  obliged  to 


expelled 

froDiMace- 

<loiilabj 

tbeUly- 
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"  Diodor.  xiv.  84-89. 

9  MUan,  y.  H.  zii.  43;  DexippuB  ap. 
SynoeU.  p.  263;  Jiurtin,  vii.  4. 

*  Diodor.  xir.  89.  'ErcXc^irc  Si 
lta2  notwarfof  6  r&y  MaieMiwy  fia4n- 
KtbSf  ky«up9$€ls  iirh  'Afi^mov  MXy,  iip^iis 
iytrnvriir    r^y    Si    fieurtX^iay    Kdr^^x^*^ 

^  See  in  Thuoyd.  It.  112— the  rela- 


tions of  ArrhibffiUB,  prinoe  of  the  Maoe- 
donians  called  Lynkeetn  in  the  interior 
country,  with  the  lUyrian  inTaden — 
B.C.  423. 

Archelaus  had  been  ensaged  at  a 
more  recent  period  in  war  with  a  prinoe 
of  the  interior  named  Arrhibous — per- 
haps the  same  person  (Aristot.  Polit.  ▼. 
8,  11). 
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evacuate  Pella,  and  even  to  retire  from  Macedonia  altogether. 
Despairing  of  his  position,  he  made  over  to  the  Olynthians  a  large 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  territory — Lower  Macedonia  or  the 
coast  and'dties  round  the  Thermaic  Gulf.^  As  this  cession  is 
represented  to  have  been  made  at  the  moment  of  his  distress  and 
expatriation,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  it  was  made  for  some 
reciprocal  benefit  or  valuable  equivalent;  of  which  Amyntas 
might  well  stand  in  need,  at  a  moment  of  so  much  exigency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again  of  the 
Chalkidians  of   Olynthus,  and  the  confederacy  which  >-o.39a. 
they  gradually  aggregated  round  their  city  as  a  centre.  ^^ibC! 
The  confederacy  seems  to  have  taken  its  start  from  this  i^^^ek^^ 
cession  of  Amyntas — or  rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  gJ^JJi^ 
from  his  abdication ;  for  the  cession  of  what  he  could  not  ^^"^ 

'    ^  clUee  on 

keep  was  of  comparatively  little  moment,  and  we  shall  see  ^^^^ 
that  he  tried  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  he  acquired  strenirth.  Amyntus 

__  ^  i.i.^.1  11  \  runs  away 

The  effect  of  his  flight  was,  to  break  up  the  government  before  tha 
of  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia,  and  to  leave  the  oommeooe- 
cilies  therein  situated  defenceless  against  the  Qlyrians,  or  oiyntuui 
other  invaders  from  the  interior.     To  these  cities,  the  ^LbjT 
only  chance  of  security,  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  organize  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  a 
confederacy  for  mutual  support    Among  all  the  Greeks  on  that 
coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  (so  they  had  proved 
themselves  in  their  former  contentions  against  Athens  when  at  the 
summit  of  her  power)  as  well  as  the  nearest,  were  the  Chalkidians 
of  Olynthus.    These  Olynthians  now  put  themselves  forward — 
took  into  their  alliance  and  under  their  protection  the  smaller  towns 
of  maritime  Macedonia  immediately  near  them — and  soon  ex- 
tended their  confederacy  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  larger  towns 
in  this  region — ^including  even  Pella,  the  most  considerable  city  of 
the  countiy.*    As  they  began  this  enterprise  at  a  time  when  the 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  92;  j^y,  19.  *Airoypohs 
0i  r^y  itpX^p,  'OKvvBiois  fiAy  r^p  ffwry- 

pav  x^P^t  M  rify  iat6yyt»aty  ri?f  iavrov 
^vywrr^las,  &o. 

The  flight  of  Amyntas,  after  a  year's 
reign,  is  confirmed  by  Dexippus  ap. 
Syncell.  p.  263. 

•  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ▼.  2,  12— •Ot«  /Uy 
yiip  r&y  M  Bp4tnis  firyiffrri  w6Xxf 
"BXuyBoff  ^My  irdU^cf  Mera&9€» 
O^rei  T^  ir«\c#r  irponrr^yyro   tarty 


icai  avfiiroXtrtvtiy  IWcira  84  Kol  r&y 
Iktii&ywy  wpo<r4\a$6y  rirof .  *Ek  9h  ro^ 
rov  ^ircxctpi7<ray  ica2  r&s  r^f  Mafcc8oy(as 
7r6K€is  i\tv$9pody  kwh  ^Kfiiyrov,  rov  /3a- 
at\4ms  McucMytty.  'Eircl  84  tUHiKOwratf 
tU  iyyirara  alnSty^  'I'^X^  '^^  ^'^  "^"^ 
ir6^fm  Koi  fi€l(ovs  iiroptvoyro'  Ktd  Kort' 
KiirofAty  ^/iccf  Ix^**^**  ^^  KXAor  re  wok" 
X^s,  Kcd  IIcAXay,  IKcp  /i^yiffrri  r&y  iy 
MaiccSovlf  w6\9»y,  Kal  'Afi^^ar  9h 
alffBay6fM$a  kttox^pcvyrd  re  in  r&y  v^ 
\«wy,  Ktd  Baoy  obtc  iieir9WTmic6ra  f^8i|  ^jc 
wdtnis  MoKt^oylas, 
We  know  firom  Diodonia  that  Amyn- 
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Equal  and 
liberal  prin- 
dplea  OD 
which  the 
amfederacy 
was  framed 
from  the 
beginninK. 


Illyrians  were  masters  of  the  coantrj  so  as  to  drive  Amyntas  to 
despair  and  flight,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must  have  cost  them 
serious  efibrts,  not  without  great  danger  if  they  failed.  We  may 
also  be  sure  that  the  cities  themselyes  must  have  been  willing,  not 
to  say  eager,  coadjutors ;  just  as  the  islanders  and  Asiatic  Greeks 
clung  to  Athens  at  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
The  Olynthians  could  haye  had  no  means  of  conquering  eyen  the 
less  considerable  Macedonian  cities,  much  less  Pella,  by  force  and 
against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 

How  the  Illyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by  what  steps 
the  confederacy  was  got  together,  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know.  Our  information  (unhappily  very  brief)  comes 
firom  the  Akanthian  enyoy  Kleigenes,  speaking  at  Sparta 
about  ten  years  afterwards  (b.c.  383),  and  describing  in 
Accepted  a  fcw  words  the  confederacy  as  it  then  stood.  But  there 
tibB^Mam-  is  one  circumstance  which  this  witness — ^himself  hostile 
ch^i£?  to  Olynthus  and  coming  to  solicit  Spartan  aid  against  her 
duS!!*"  — attests  emphatically ;  the  equal,  generous,  and  brotherly 
principles,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  framed  their  scheme  from 
the  beginning.  They  did  not  present  themselves  as  an  imperial 
city  enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies,  but  invited  each  separate 
city  to  adopt  common  laws  and  reciprocal  citizenship  with  Olynthus, 
with  full  liberty  of  intermarriage,  commercial  dealing,  and  landed 
proprietorship.  That  the  Macedonian  cities  near  the  sea  should 
welcome  so  liberal  a  proposition  as  this,  coming  from  the  most 
powerful  of  their  Grecian  neighbours,  cannot  at  all  surprise  us ; 
especially  at  a  time  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  lUyrian 
invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the  country.  They  had 
hitherto  always  been  subjects :  ^  their  cities  had  not  ^e  the  Greek 
cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own  separate  autonomy  within  its  own  walls : 
the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by  the  Olynthians,  was  one  of  freedom 
in  exchange  for  their  past  subjection  under  the  Macedonian  kings, 
combined  with  a  force  adequate  to  protect  them  against  Illyrian 
and  other  invaders.  Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — Anthemus^ 
Therma,  Chalastra,  Pella,  Alorus,  Pydna,  Sec — may  have  contained, 
among  the  indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of  domi- 
ciliated Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition  of  the 
Olynthians  would  be  especially  acceptable. 

tas  fl«d  the  ooimtry  in  despair,  and 
ceded  a  large  proportion  at  least  of 
Lower  Macedonia  to  the  Olynthians. 
Accordingly  the  struggle,  between  the 
lattei*  and  Amyntas  (here  alluded  to), 


must  have  taken  place  when  he  came 
back  and  tried  to  resume  his  dominion. 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.   2,    12 — riu   rrit 
MoKtBovias  ir^Acif  iXtvdtpovp  ittrh  *A/(t;r- 
ToVf  &c. :  compare  t.  2,  38. 
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We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olynthus  was  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  maritime  cities.    They  Theoiyn- 
were  the  iSrst  who  fraternised  as  yoluntary  partners  in  the  tend  thei^ 
confederacy;  which  the  Olynthians^  haying  established  noy among 
this  basis,  proceeded  to  enlarge  farther,  by  making  the  du«  b!^*^ 
like  liberal  propositions  to  the  Greek  cities  in  their  t%^1!^ 
neighbourhood.    Several  of  these  latter  joined  volunta-  ^^*,^ 
rily;  others  were  afraid  to  refuse;  insomuch  that  the  ^JiS^]^ 
confederacy  came  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  ^^ 
Greeks— -especially  Fotidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  JjJJJJnJJJJ,^ 
Pallene,  and  commandinfi:  the  road  of  communication  but  ore  afraid 

.,,,  •  ®» open  re- 

between  the  cities  within  Pallene  and  the  continent*  The  stance. 
Olynthians  carried  out  with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  professed 
principles  of  equal  and  intimate  ptutnership,  avoiding  all  encroach- 
ment or  offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  their  own  city.  But  in 
spite  of  this  liberal  procedure,  they  found  among  their  Grecian 
neighbours  obstructions  which  tiiey  bad  not  experienced  from  the 
Macedonian.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities  had  been  accustomed  to 
its  own  town-autonomy  and  separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar 
laws  and  customs.  All  of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of 
distinct  political  life,  by  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  universal 
instincts  of  the  Greek  mind ;  all  of  them  would  renounce  it  with 
reluctance,  even  on  consenting  to  enter  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
with  its  generous  promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its  manifest 
advantages;  and  there  were  even  some  who,  disdaining  every 
prospective  consideration,  refused  to  change  their  condition  at  all 
except  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia,  the  largest 
cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  and  Akuuraa 
therefore  the  least  unable  to  stand  alone.    To  these  the  i^i/^t 
Olynthians  did  not  make  application,  until  they  had  aaJS^ 
already  attracted  within  their  confederacy  a  considerable  ^S^^ 
numb^  of  other  Grecian  as  well  as  Macedonian  cities.  ^^^''^ 
They  then  invited  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia  to  come  in,  ^J^^" 
upon  the  same  terms  of  equal  union  and  fellow-citizenship,  •v^^oa  her. 
Tlie  proposition  being   declined,  they  sent  a  second  message 
intimating  that,  unless  it  were  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  they 
would  enforce  it  by  compulsory  measures.    So  powerful  already 
was  the  military  force  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus 
and  ApoUonia,  incompetent  to  reast  without  foreign  aid,  dispatched 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  set  forth  the  position  of  afiairs  in  the  Qialkidic 
peninsula,  and  to  soUdt  intervention  against  Olynthus. 
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'their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  b.c.  383,  when  the 
|g««^of  Spartana,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  Mantineia  into 
^•Akan-  villages  and  coerced  Fhlius,  were  in  the  fiill  swing  of 
atspiru.  power  over  Peloponnesus — and  when  they  had  also 
dissolved  the  Boeotian  federation,  placing  hannosts  in  Platsea  and 
Thespiae  as  checks  upon  any  movement  of  Thebes.  The  Akan- 
thian  Eleigenes,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly  of  Spartans 
and  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming  picture  of  the  recent  growth  and 
prospective  tendencies  of  Olynthus,  invoking  the  interference  of 
Sparta  against  that  city.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  (he  said) 
already  comprised  many  cities,  small  and  great,  Greek  as  well  as 
Macedonian — ^Amyntas  having  lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military 
power,  even  at  present  great,  was  growing  every  day.^  The  terri- 
tory, comprising  a  large  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain 
a  numerous  population.  Wood  for  ship-building*  was  close  at 
hand,  while  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  confederate  cities  ensured 
a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a  steady  revenue  from  customs-duties. 
The  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes  would  be  easily  kept  in  willing 
dependence,  and  would  thus  augment  the  military  force  of  Olyn- 
thus;  even  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangseus  would  speedily 
come  within  her  assured  reach.  '^  All  that  I  now  tell  you  (such 
was  the  substance  of  his  speech)  is  matter  of  public  talk  among  the 
Olynthian  people,  who  are  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  How  can 
you  Sparttms,  who  are  taking  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  Boeotian  cities,'  permit  the  aggregation  of  so  much  more 
formidable  a  power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Oly  nthus  ? 
Envoys  have  already  been  sent  thither  irom  Athens  and  Tbebes 
^-and  the  Olynthians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in  return, 
for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities ;  hence  your  enemies  will 


>  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  14, 

The  number  of  Olyntbian  troops  is 

g'YQn  in  Xenophon  as  800  hopliies — a 
r  greater  number  of  peltasta — and 
1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  Akan- 
thus  and  ApoUonia  joined  the  confe- 
deracy. It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Hitford  and  others,  that  these  num- 
bers, as  they  here  stand,  must  be  de- 
cidedly smaller  than  the  reality.  But 
we  have  no  means  of  correction  open  to 
us.  Mr.  Mitford's  suggestion  of  8000 
hoplitee  in  place  of  800  rests  upon  no 
authority. 

Demosthente  states  that  Olynthus  by 
herself,  and  before  she  had  brought  all 
the  Chalkidians  into  confederacy  (otfirw 


De  Fals.  Leg.  o.  75.  p.  425)  possessed 
400  horsemen,  and  a  citizen  population 
of  5000 ;  no  more  than  this  (he  says)  at 
the  time  when  the  Laoed»monians  at- 
tacked them.  The  historical  statements 
of  the  great  orator,  for  a  time  which 
nearly  coincides  with  his  own  birth,  are 
to  be  received  with  caution. 

<  Compare  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  p.  54.  s.  100,  Eng.  Tr. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  16.  'Eyva4i<rart 
9h  Kol  r69ff  ir£r  tikis,  6ftar  r^r  /ikp 
B«Mrrlaf  4irifi9\n$iipai,  irrtts  /t^  ttoB*  %¥ 
cl)},  vo\h  8i  fitlioyos  dJfpoiCofiirffs  9vyd' 
/i€9ts  iifitXritrait  &c. 

I  translate  here  the  substance  of  the 
speech,  not  the  exact  words. 
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derive  a  large  additional  force.  We  of  Akanthus  and  Apollonia, 
having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the  confedera^^  voluntarily, 
have  received  notice  that,  if  we  persist,  they  will  ^constrain  us. 
Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain  our  paternal  laws  and  customs, 
continuing  as  a  city  by  ourselves.^  But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid 
from  you,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  joining  them — as 
several  other  cities  have  already  done,  from  not  daring  to  refuse ; 
cities,  who  would  have  sent  envoys  along  with  us,  had  they  not 
been  afraid  of  ofiending  the  Olynthians.  These  cities,  if  you  in- 
terfere forthwith,  and  with  a  powerfiil  force,  will  now  revolt  firom 
the  new  confederacy.  But  if  you  postpone  your  interference,  and 
allow  time  for  the  confederacy  to  work,  their  sentiments  will  soon 
alter.  They  will  come  to  be  knit  together  in  attached  unity,  by 
the  co-burgership,  the  intermarriage,  and  the  reciprocity  of  landed 
possessions,  which  have  already  been  enacted  prospectively.  All 
of  them  will  become  convinced  that  they  have  a  common  interest 
both  in  belonging  to,  and  in  strengthening  the  confederacy — ^just 
aa  the  Arcadians,  when  they  follow  you,  Spartans,  as  allies,  are 
not  only  enabled  to  preserve  their  own  property,  but  also  to 
plunder  others.  If,  by  your  delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the 
confederacy  should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently 
find  it  not  so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolve.'' ' 

This  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in  more  than 
one  respect  Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy,  it  is  EnToysfrom 
the  best  of  all  testimonies  to  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  at  spwta. 
spirit  in  which  the  Olynthians  were  acting.  They  are  accused — 
not  ^f  injustice,  nor  of  selfish  ambition,  nor  of  degrading  those 
around  them — but  literally,  of  organizing  a  new  partnership  on 
principles  too  generous  and  too  seductive ;  of  gentiy  superseding, 
instead  of  violently  breaking  down,  the  barriers,  between  the 
various  dties,  by  reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  fiimily  among  the 
citizens  of  each  j  of  uniting  them  all  into  a  new  political  aggregate, 
in  which  not  only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.    The  advantage,  both  in  security  and 

rax^  hwo<rHi<rovTW  cl  /i4yroi  <rvy- 
K\ft<r9^iroprat  rats  re  iiriya^ 
filais  jral  iyxr^atat  irap'  &XA.4* 
Xair,  ts  i^ri^io'fidyot  tl<r\ — ical 
ypAiroyraif  8ri  fitrii  r&y  Kpo" 
ro^yrup  tirt^rBai  tc€p9a\4op  itr- 
r\p,  A<nrcf>  "AfNcoScf,  trup  itMtt  6/uip 
Imci^  rd  re  tdrrwr  trAQw^tt  koI  rk  &^ 
Xi&rpta  kpmiiovvu^ — Xws  oHnnft  6fi^ 
Ims    c0Xvra  Icrrai. 


1  XeD.  HeUen.  t.  2,  14.  'H/ictr  9^, 
i  ir9pts  AamtiatfUptoi,  fiovXifuBa  ft^w 
rots  wrplots  y6fiots  XP^^^  *^^  a^o- 
woKTtoi  cTfoi*  cI  fiipToi  fi^  /Soig^^irct  rif, 
iufdyttii  jra2  ^fur  fifi^  iKttrvv  ylyptffBai. 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  18.  Ac?  yt  ii^v 
hiMS  aca2  r^c  cIS^mu,  &f,  %v  ^Ip^KOfiW 
9^wmfup  fuydXfiw  oZffoif,  oCvw  9wnr4Xtw 
writ  rif  i^riir  td  ykp  ixov^ai  r&v 
w6Ktmw  r^r  woXirttas  Koivwpot^ 
«'«!»    aSrai,    &r    ri    tfttvty    iurriwaKov, 
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in  power,  accruing  prospectiyely  to  all,  is  not  only  admitted  by  the 
orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his  argument  *^  Make  haste  and 
break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impi*esses  upon  Sparta)  before  its 
fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confederates  may  neyer  taste  it  nor  find 
out  how  good  it  is ;  for  if  they  do,  you  will  not  prevail  on  them  to 
forego  it"  By  implication,  he  also  admits — and  he  says  nothing 
tending  even  to  raise  a  doubt — that  the  cities  which  he  represents, 
Akanthus  and  ApoUonia,  would  share  along  with  the  rest  in  this 
same  benefit  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct  was  nevertheless 
predominant — *^  We  wish  to  preserve  our  paternal  laws,  and  to  be 
a  city  by  ourselves."  Thus  nakedly  is  the  objection  stated  ;  when 
the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus  should  lose  its  freedom 
and  become  subject  to  an  imperial  city  like  Athens — but  whether 
it  should  become  a  free  and  equal  member  of  a  larger  political 
aggregate,  cemented  by  every  tie  which  could  make  union  secure, 
profitable,  and  dignified.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  perfectly 
the  orator  is  conscious  that  this  repugnance,  though  at  the  moment 
preponderant,  was  nevertheless  essentially  transitory,  and  would 
give  place  to  attachment  when  the  union  became  to  be  felt  as  a 
reality ;  and  how  eagerly  he  appeals  to  Spkrta  to  lose  no  time  in 
clenching  the  repugnance,  while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her,  not 
for  any  beneficial  or  Pan-hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  interests  of  her 
own  dominion,  which  required  that  the  Grecian  world  should  be  as 
it  were,  pulverised  into  minute,  self-acting,  atoms,  without  cohesion 
— so  that  each  city,  or  each  village,  while  protected  against 
subjection  to  any  other,  should  farther  be  prevented  from  equal 
political  union  or  fusion  with  any  other ;  being  thus  jnore 
completely  helpless  and  dependent  in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia,  but  also  from 
the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas,  that  envoys  reached 
Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  It  seems  that  Amyntas, 
after  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and  made  his  ces^on  to  the 
Olynthians,  had  obtained  some  aid  from  Thessaly  and  tried  to 
reinstate  himself  by  force.  In  this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being 
defeated  by  the  Olynthians.  Indeed  we  find  another  person 
named  Argseus,  mentioned  as  competitor  for  the  Macedonian 
sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for  two  years.' 


*  Diodor.  adv.  92 ;  xv.  19. 

DemoBthendB  speaks  of  Amvntas  as 
having  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom 
by  the  Theasalians  (cont.  Arisiokrat.  c. 
29.  p.  657).  If  this  be  historically  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  refeired  to  some  sub- 


sequent war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Thessalians ;  perhaps  to  the 
time  when  Jason  of  Pher»  acquired 
dominion  over  Macedonia  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  vi.  1, 11). 
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After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the  Laoedsemonians  first  declared 
their  own  readiness  to  comply  with  the  prayer,  and  to  The  Laoe- 
pat  down  Olynthus ;  next,  they  submitted  the  same  point  ^So^^ 
to  the  Tote  of  the  assembled  allies.^    Among  these  latter,  J[jd  to^ 
there  was  no  genuine  antipathy  against  the  Olynthians,  iSSSt'^ 
snich  as  that  which  had  prevailed  against  Athens  before  o^7i>^°»- 
the  Feloponnesian  war,  in  the  synod  then  held  at  Sparta.    But  the 
power  of  Sparta  over  her  allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had 
heen  then.    Most  of  their  cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent 
upon  her  support  for  authority  oyer  their  fellow-citizens ;  moreoyer 
the  recent  eyents  in  Bceotia  and  at  Mantineia  had  operated  as  a 
serious  intimidation.     Anxiety  to  keep  the  &vour  of  Sparta  was 
aocordingly  paramount,  so  that  most  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  votes,  declared  for  the  war,*  and  a  combined  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  voted  to  be  raised. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  proportional  contingent  was  assessed 
upon  each  confederate ;  combined  with  the  proviso,  now  added  for 
the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money  instead  of  men,  at 
the  rate  of  three  iEginsean  oboli  (half  an  iEginsean  drachma)  for 
each  hoplite.  A  cavalry-soldier,  to  those  cities  which  furnished 
such,  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  four  hoplites;  a  hoplite,  as 
equivalent  to  two  peltasts ;  or  pecuniary  contribution  on  the  same 
scale.  All  cities  in  default  were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  one 
stater  (four  drachmae)  per  day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent;  the 
forfeit  to  be  enforced  by  Sparta.'  Such  licensed  substitution  of 
pecuniary  payment  for  personal  service,  is  the  same  as  I  have 
already  described  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in  the 
confederacy  of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.^  It  was  a 
system  not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the  Spartan 
ailieSy  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike  than  those  of 
Athens.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of 
the  leading  state ;  and  the  tendency  becomes  here  manifest,  to 
sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public  resolution,  that  increased 
Lacedaemonian  ascendency  which  had  already  grown  up  in 
practice* 


>  866   aboy6   in  this   History,    Oh. 

zlviii. 

«  Xen.  Hdll6ii.  T.  2,  20.  'Eic  ro^ov 
fUpToty  voXXoi  ii\v  Ivwityip^vov  ffrparAp 
iroifXy,  ftd\urra  di  ol  /SovXd/tcyoi  AojccSau- 

*  Xen.  U6ll6n.  ▼.  2,  21,  22. 
Diodoros  (zr.  81)  nMntiom  the  fact 

VOL.  VIL  B 


that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned  equiralent 
to  two  peltaats,  in  reference  to  a  Laoe- 
dsBmonian  muster  roU  of  a  few  years 
afterwards ;  but  it  must  haye  been 
equally  necessary  to  fix  the  proportion 
on  the  present  occasion. 
«  See  Ch.  zly.  of  this  History. 
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The  Akanthian  enyoys,  while  expressing  l^their  8atis£su!tion  with 

Anxtetr  of  the  vote  just  passed,  intimated  that  the  muster  of  these 

thiansfor  numerous  contingents  would   occupy   some   time,   and 

te^\ion.  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  instant  intervention, 

ESdwSidii^  even  with  a  small  force;   before  the  Olynthians  could 

i^SSft  find  time  to  get  their  plans  actually  in  work  or  appre- 

SfSSr  ciated  by  the  surrouncUng  cities.     A  moderate  LacedaB- 

wjarech  monian  force  (they  said),  if  dispatched  forthwith,  would 

^y**S*  °^^  ^^^y  '^^P  *^<^®®  ^^®  ^^^  refused  to  join  Olynthus, 
<*«*■  ^f.  steady  to  their  refusal,  but  also  induce  others,  who  had 
oiynthiaM.  joined  reluctantly,  to  revolt.  Accordingly  the  Ephors 
appointed  Eudamidas  at  once,  assigning  to  him  2000  hoplites — 
Neodamodes  (or  enfranchised  Helots),  PerioBki,  and  Skiritss  or 
Arcadian  borderers.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for 
haste«  that  they  would  not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the 
whole  of  this  moderate  force.  He  was  put  in  march  immediately, 
with  such  as  were  ready ;  while  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  left 
behind  to  collect  the  remainder  and  follow  him.  And  it  seems 
that  the  Akanthians  judged  correctly.  For  Eudamidas,  arriving 
in  Thrace  after  a  rapid  march,  though  he  was  unable  to  contend 
against  the  Olynthians  in  the  field,  yet  induced  Fotidsea  to  revolt 
from  them,  and  was  able  to  defend  those  cities,  such  as  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  resolutely  stood  aloof.  ^  Amyntas  brought  a 
force  to  co-operate  with  him. 

The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phoebidas  was  productive  of 
Fb(BbidA8,  consequences  no  less  momentous  than  unexpected.  The 
^damidu^  direct  line  from  Peloponnesus  to  Olynthus  lay  through  the 
beSbdto  Theban  territory ;  a  passage  which  the  Thebans,  whatever 
foreS^lnd*^  might  have  been  their  wishes,  were  not  powerful  enough 
^bThis^  to  refuse,  though  they  had  contracted  an  alliance  with 
^n^^.^He  Olynthus,^  and  though  proclamation  was  made  that  no 
SroSghthc  Theban  citizens  should  join  the  Lacedaemonian  force. 
ritotT^nd''  Eudamidas,  having  departed  at  a  moment's  notice,  passed 
nearThebeB.  through  Boeotia  without  a  halt  in  his  way  to  Thrace. 
But  it  was  known  that  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  presently  to 
follow ;  and  upon  this  fact  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes 
organised  a  conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso-Theban 
feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Phoebidas,  that  he  should 
co-operate  with  them  in  any  party  movement  which  they  might 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 24;  Diodor.  zv.  21.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2,  27-34. 
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find  oppoitanity  of  executing  ;  ^  and  when  he  halted  with  his  de- 
tachment near  the  gymnasiimi  a  little  way  without  the  oonspirwr 
walls,  they  concerted  matters  as  well  with  him  as  among  tiadto  and 
themselves.  Leontiades,  Hypates,  and  Archias,  were  tiie  Lw^nuT 
chiefe  of  the  party  in  Thebes  favourable  to  Sparta;  a  party  ^ebe8,to 
decidedly  in  minority/ yet  still  powerfid,  and  at  this  mo-  to^ud^ 
ment  so  strengthened  fay  the  unbounded  ascendency  of  the  phS^bidM. 
Spartan  name,  that  Leontiades  himself  was  one  of  the  polemarchs 
of  the  city.     Of  the  anti-Spartan,  or  predominant  sentiment  in 
Thebes, — ^which  included  most  of  the  wealthy  and  active  citizens, 
those  who  came  successively  into  office  as  hipparchs  or  generals  of 
the  cavalry' — the  leaders  were  Ismenias  and  Androkleides.    The 
former  especially,  the  foremost  as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the 
late  war  against  Sparta,  was  now  in  office  as  Polemarch,  conjointly 
with  his  rival  Leontiades. 

While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof  from 
Phcebidas,  Leontiades  assiduously  courted  him  and  gained  his 
confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thesmophoria,'  a  religious  festival 
celebrated  by  the  women  apart  fix)m  the  men,  during  which  the 


*  ThiB  is  the  Btatemezit  of  Diodorus 
(zT.  20),  and  Bubstontially  that  of 
Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  24),  who  intimates 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
time.  And  it  appears  to  me  more  pro- 
bable than  the  representation  of  Xeno- 
phon— that  the  first  idea  arose  when 
Phcsbidas  was  under  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
and  that  the  Spartan  leader  was  per- 
suaded by  Leontiadte  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  behaviour  of  Age- 
silaus  and  of  the  Ephors  after  the  fact, 
is  like  that  of  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously contemplated  the  possibility  of 
it.  But  the  original  suggestion  must 
have  come  from  the  Thebaa  fiebction 
themselves. 

*  Plutarch  (De  Qenio  Socratis,  c.  5, 
p.  578  B.)  states  that  most  of  these 
generals  of  cavalry  {r&p  ImrapxyiK^^y 
rofiiftms)  were  afterwards  in  exile  with 
Pelopidas  at  Athens. 

We  have  little  or  no  information 
respecting  the  goveniment  of  Thebes. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  tiiis 
moment  a  liberalised  oligarchy.  These 
was  a  senate,  and  two  Polemarchs  (per- 
haps the  Polemarchs  may  have  been 
more  than  two  in  all,  though  the  words 
of  Xenophon  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
<mly  two^— snd  there  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  avU  magistrate,  chosen  by  lot  {6 
Kvofuarhs  HffX^p)  and  renewed  annually. 


whose  office  was  marked  by  his  con- 
stantly having  in  his  possession  the 
sacred  spear  of  state  {rh  Uphy  96pv)  and 
the  city-seal  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr. 
c.  31.  p.  597--B.— C). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  reool- 
lected,  there  were  no  such  officers  as 
BoBotarchs ;  since  the  Laoedsemonians, 
enforcing  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Boeotian  federation. 

*  The  rhetor  Aristeidds  (Or.  ziz. 
Eleusin.  p.  452  Cant. ;  p.  419  Dind.) 
states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seised 
during  the  Pythian  festival.  This  fes- 
tival would  take  place,  July  or  August 
382  B.O. ;  near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  of  the  (99th)  Olympiad. 
See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  liv. 
Respecting  the  year  and  month  in 
which  the  Pythian  festival  was  held, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators.  I  agree  with  those 
who  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  thiixl  Olympic  year.  And  the 
date  of  the  march  of  Phoobidas  would 
perfectly  harmonise  with  this  sup- 
position. 

Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about 
the  Pythian  festival  as  being  in  course 
of  celebration  when  Phoebi&s  was  eur 
oamped  near  Thebes;  for  it  had  nQ 
particular  reference  to  Thebes. 

E  2 
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acropolis  or  Kadmeia  was  consecrated  to  their  exclusive  use — 
The  opposing  Fhoebidas,  affecting  to  have  concluded  his  halt,  put  him- 
S^ntfides  self  in  march  to  proceed  as  if  towards  Thrace ;  seem- 
Sfci-wSo  ingly  rounding  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going  into 
nS^TChi!*^'  ^^  Th®  Senate  was  actually  assembled  in  the  portico  of 
J^tliJ^B^  the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon  had  driven 
iStroducS* **  every  one  out  of  the  streets,  when  Leontiades,  stealing 
Sto  the*'  away  from  the  Senate,  hastened  on  horseback  to  over- 
Kadmeia.  take  Phoebidas,  caused  him  to  face  about,  and  conducted 
the  Lacedaemonians  straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia ;  the  gates  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his  order  as 
Polemarch.  There  were  not  only  no  citizens  in  the  streets,  but 
none  even  in  the  Kadmeia ;  no  male  person  being  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria ;  so  that  Phoebidas  and  his 
army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia  without  the  smallest 
opposition.  At  the  same  time  they  became  possessed  of  an  acquisi- 
tion of  hardly  less  importance — ^the  persons  of  all  the  assembled 
Theban  women  ;  who  served  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission, 
however  reluctant,  of  the  citizens  in  the  town  below.  Leontiades 
handed  to  Phcebidas  the  key  of  the  gates,  and  then  descended  into 
the  town,  giving  orders  that  no  man  should  go  up  without  his 
order.^ 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the  occupation 
Leontudte  of  the  acropolis  by  Phoebidas.  Before  any  deliberation 
^es^'i^rte,  could  be  taken  among  the  senators,  Leontiades  came 
i^e^^f*  down  to  resume  his  seat.  The  lochages  and  armed 
Tnd'S?*  citizens  of  his  party,  to  whom  he  had  previously  given 
frJfnSof  orders,  stood  close  at  hand.  "Senators  (said  he),  be 
goTito"  ^^*  intimidated  by  the  news  that  the  Spartans  are  in  the 
exile.  Kadmeia ;  for  they  assure  us  that  they  have  no  hostile 

purpose  against  any  one  who  does  not  court  war  against  them. 
But  I,  as  Polemarch,  am  empowered  by  law  to  seize  any  one 
whose  behaviour  is  manifestly  and  capitally  criminal.  Accordingly 
I  seize  this  man  Ismenias,  as  the  great  inflamer  of  war.  Come 
forward,  captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  carry  him  off 
where  your  orders  direct."  Ismenias  was  accordingly  seized  and 
hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Kadmeia;  while  ^e  senators, 
thunderstruck  and  overawed,  offered  no  resistance.  Such  of  them 
as  were  partisans  of  the  arrested  polemarch,  and  many  even  of  the 
more  neutral  members,  left  the  Senate  and  went  home,  thankful  to 
escape  with  their  lives.    Three  hundred  of  them,  including  Andro- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2.  28,  29. 
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kleidasy  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary 
exile  to  Athens :  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now 
composed  of  few  or  none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans,  passed  a 
vote  formally  dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing  a  new  polemarch 
in  his  place.^ 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismenias  forms  a 
worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of  Theramenes  by  phoebidas 
Kritias,'  twenty-two   years   before,  in   the  Senate   of  Seul*^" 
Athens  under  the  Thirty.     Terror-striking  in  itself,  it  JSSSSon 
was   probably  accompanied   by  similar  deeds  of  force  »*Thebe«. 
against  others  of  the  same  party.     The  sudden  explosion  and 
complete  success  of  .the  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the  Executive  Chief 
himself,  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conspirators — the  presence  of 
Phoebidas  in  the  ELadmeia,  and  of  a  compliant  Senate  in  the  town 
— the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias  and  all  his  leading  partisans — 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  crush  all  spirit  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens ;  whose  first  anxiety  probably  was,  to  extricate 
their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  Kadmeia.     Having  such  a  price  to  offer,  Leontiades  would 
extort  submission  the  more  easily,  and  would  probably  procure  a 
Yote  of  the  people  ratifying  the  new  rigime^  the  Spartan  alliance, 
and  the  continued  occupation  of  the  acropolis.     Having  accom- 
pUsbed  the  first  settlement  of  his  authority,  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known  the  fact  that  ^^  order  reigned  "  at 
Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  had  been  received  at  Sparta  with  the  greatest  Mixed  feei- 
surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  shame  and  s^ruL 
eatisfaction.    Everywhere  throughout  Greece,  probably,  KS^^ftET' 
it  excited  a  greater  sensation  than  any  event  since  the  JJ^^^n 
battle  of  iEgospotami.    Tried  by  the  recognised  public  interests. 
law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious  iniquity,  for  which  Sparta  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence.    It  was  even  worse  than  the  surprise 
of  Platsea  by  the  Thebans  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
admitted  of  the  partial  excuse  that  war  was  at  any  rate  impending ; 
whereas  in  this  case,  the  Thebans  had  neither  done  nor  threatened 
anything  to  violate  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     It  stood  condemned 
by  the  indignant  sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  testified 
even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon '  himself.     But  it  was  at 
the  same  time  an  immense  accession  to  Spartan  power.    It  had 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  30,  31.  I  this  History,  Ch.  Ixv. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  ii.   3.    See  aboye  in  |     *  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  1. 
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been  achieved  with  pre-eminent  skill  and  success ;  and  PhoBbidas 
might  well  claim  to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most  important 
blow  since  iEgospotami^  relieving  her  from  one  of  her  two  really 
formidable  enemies.^ 

Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he  became 
ni  letBuw  ^®  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation,  both  with  the 
atsparu  Ephors  and  the  citizens  generally.  Every  one  was  glad 
tended  tbaa  to  throw  upou  him  the  odium  of  the  proceeding,  and  to 
PhoBbidas:  dcuounce  him  as  having  acted  without  orders.  Even  the 
defends  Ephors,  who  had  secretly  authorized  him  beforehand 
°^  to  cooperate   generally  with    the   faction  at  Thebes, 

having  doubtless  never  given  any  spedfic  instructions,  now  in- 
dignantly disavowed  him.  Agesilaus  alone  stood  forward  in  his 
defence,  contending  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  his  pro- 
ceeding at  Thebes  had  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  Sparta.  If 
the  former,  he  merited  punishment;  if  the  latter,  it  was  always 
lawful  to  fender  service,  even  impromptu  and  without  previous 
orders. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful.  For 
Leontiodet  ©vcry  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  the  act  was 
hu^fSSbte  ^°  itself;  and  felt  it  still  more,  when  Leontiades  reached 
aS'Slra^'**"*  the  city,  humble  in  solicitation  as  well  as  profuse  in 
E^t^d^  promise.  In  his  speech  addressed  to  the  assembled 
cide  that       Ephors  and  Senate,  he  first  reminded  them  how  hostile 

tney  will  *  ' 

retain  the  Thebcs  had  hitherto  been  to  them,  under  Ismenias  and 
bat  at^h«  the  party  just  put  down — and  how  constantly  they  had 
fl!?1>br'  been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Thebes  should  reconstitute 
"^*^  by  force  the  Boeotian  federation.     "Now  (added  he) 

your  fears  may  be  at  an  end :  only  take  as  good  care  to  uphold 
our  government,  as  we  shall  take  to  obey  your  orders.  For  the 
future,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a  short  dispatch, 
to  get  ev^  service  which  you  require."  *    It  waa  resolved  by  the 


^  It  10  dirioiiB  that  Xenophon,  treat- 
ing Phoobidaa  as  a  man  more  warm- 
hearted than  wise,  speaks  of  him  as  if 
he  had  rendered  no  real  service  to 
Sparta  bj  the  capture  of  the  Ksdmeia 
(y.  2,  28).  The  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  Xenophon  wrote  his  history  at  a 
later  perioa,  after  the  defeat  at  Leuktra 
and  the  downfaU  of  Sparta;  which 
downfaU  was  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  against  her  overweening  and 
oppressive  dominion,  especially  after 
the  capture  of  the  TCkAwnftia. — or  (in  the 
pious  oreed  of  Xenophon)  by  the  dis- 


pleasure of  the  gods,  which  such  ini- 

J^uity  drew  down  upon  her  (v.  4,  1). 
n  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  maude  out 
that  Phcebidas  had  not  acted  with  true 
wisdom,  and  that  he  had  done  his 
country  more  harm  than  good ;  a  criti- 
cism which  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
man  advanced,  at  the  time  of  the  cap* 
ture  itself,  or  daring  the  thne  yean 
after  it. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  34. 
Rol  ^fitis  y€  (says  Leontiadte  to  the 
Lacedamionian  Ephors)  t6t9  f/Aw  M 
wpoe^tX^*   rhw   row',    •&t4   iuto^§trU 
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XiacedfiemoniaDSy  at  the  instance  of  Agesilaus,  to  retain  their 
g^arriaon  now  in  the  Eadmeia,  to  uphold  Leontiades  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon 
his  trial.  Yet  they  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the 
opinion  of  Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Phoebidas,  dis* 
missed  him  from  his  command,  and  even  condemned  him  to  a  fine. 
Xhe  fine,  however,  most  probably  was  never  exacted  ;  for  we  shall 
see  by  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  afterwards  that  the  displeasure 
against  Phoebidas,  if  at  first  genuine,  was  certainly  of  no  long 
continuance. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same  time  condemn 
Phoebidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia — ^has  been  noted  as  The  Lace- 
a  gross  contradiction.     Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to  ^JJH^"' 
fbi^get,  that  had  they  evacuated  the  Kadmeia>  the  party  £^tri?d^ 
of  Leontiades  at  Thebes,  which  had  compromised  itself  S^t^^^ 
for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  would  {hi?p!^^ 
have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed.     The  like  excuse,  if  ««ding. 
excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to  their  treatment  of 
Ismenias ;  whom  they  put  upon  his  trial  at  Thebes,  before  a  court 
confflsting  of  three  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  and  one  from 
each  allied  city.    He  was  accused,  probably  by  Leontiades  and  his 
other  enemies,  of  having  entered  into  friendship  and  conspiracy 
with  the  Persian  king  to  the  detriment  of  Greece  ^-~of  having 
partaken  in  the  Persian  funds  brought  into  Greece  by  Timokrates 
the  Rhodian — ^and  of  being  the  real  author  of  that  war  which  had 
disturbed  Greece  from  895  b.c.  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
After  an  unavailing  defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Had  this  doom  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists 
as  a  consequence  of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have  been  too 
much  in  the  analogy  of  Grecian  party-warfare  to  call  for  any 
special  remark.    But  there  is  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the 
prostitution  of  judicial  solemnity  and  Pan-hellenic  pretence,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  here  committed.    They  could  have  no  possible 
right  to  try  Ismenias  as  a  criminal  at  all ;  still  less  to  try  him  as  a 


$taCofi4wovs  tdnohs  r^ir  Boicoriay  Up>* 
a&Tois  cTvoA*  rvr  Vf  hrtl  riiSc  irewpaKTM, 
Mhf  6fjMS  Sec  Srifiaiovs  ^o/3et(tr9ar  &XA* 
iipKictt  fffuv  fiiKpk  aKvrdXftf  &ffr€  ^jreiOcy 
wdma  irpifmaBfu^  tffuv  h,v  9ivitr$f — Oiv, 
A<nrep  iifius  tfi&v,  oStm  Koi  v/xtTs  v/^'^t 

Xenophon  mentionfl  tbe  displeasure 
of  the  Ephon  and  the  Spartans  gene- 
raUy  agBuwt  Phoebidaa  (xa^cv«»  ^x^*^ 


ras  T^  ^oi$i9ff),  but  not  the  fine,  which 
is  oertified  by  Diodojus  (xt.  20),  by 
Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  6,  and  De  Qenio 
Bocratis,  p.  576  A),  and  Coinelius  Nepoe 
(Pelopid.  o.  /). 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35;  Plutarch, 
De  Qenio  Socratis,  p.  576  A.  Plutarch 
in  another  place  (Pelopid.  o.  5)  repre- 
sents Ismenias  as  having  been  oonyeyed 
to  Sparta  and  tried  there. 
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criminal  on  the  charge  of  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king — 
when  they  had  themselves,  only  five  years  before,  acted  not  merely 
as  allies,  but  even  as  instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias  had  received  money  from 
one  Persian  satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like 
manner  by  another — ^and  for  the  like  purpose  too  of  carrying  on 
Gredan  war.  The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was  doubtless  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished  Theban  for  having 
raised  against  them  the  war  which  began  in  395  B.C.  But  the 
mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge  was  masked,  and  the 
impudence  of  punidiing  in  him  as  treason  that  same  foreign 
alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously  identified  themselves, 
lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

Leontiades  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as  rulers  in 
YigoToiis  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia 
the  eparUQB  to  sustaiu  them  and  execute  their  orders.  The  once- 
^Thus-  haughty  Thd)es  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
MnnhJSj*"  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.  Sparta  was  now  enabled 
fbIS*iiI^^  to  prosecute  her  Olynthian  expedition  with  redoubled 
Sdteibie  vigour.  Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though  they  re- 
ronuSJcnt  pressed  the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had 
JS^^tea  ^^  ^^"  strong  enough  to  put  it  down  ;  so  that  a  larger 
with  him.  force  ^as  necessary,  and  the  aggregate  of  ten  thousand 
men,  which  had  been  previously  decreed,  was  put  into  instant 
requisition,  to  be  commanded  by  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus. 
The  new  general,  a  man  of  very  popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his 
march  at  the  head  of  this  large  army,  which  comprised  many 
Theban  hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen  furnished  by  the  new  rulers 
in  their  unqualified  devotion  to  Sparta.  He  sent  forward  envoys 
to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  urging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Macedonian  cities  which 
had  joined  the  Olynthians — and  also  to  Derdas,  prince  of  the 
district  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Elimeia,  inviting  his  coopera- 
tion against  that  insolent  city,  which  would  speedily  extend  her 
dominion  (he  contended)  from  the  maritime  region  to  the  interior, 
unless  she  were  put  down.^ 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  everywhere  and  had 
their  hands  iree-^though  Teleutias  was  a  competent  officer  with 
powerful  forces — and  though  Derdas  joined  with  400  excellent 
Macedonian  horse — yet  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was  found  no 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  2.  38. 
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easy  enterprise.'     The  Olynthian  cavalry,  in  particular,  was  nu- 
merous and  efficient.     Unable  as  they  were  to  make  B.a38a. 
head  against  Teleutias  in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance,  stremums 
nevertheless,  in  a  desultory  engagement  which  took  place  ^^o^. 
near  the  city  gates  they  defeated  the   Lacedaemonian  SiiS£r3' 
and  Theban  cavalry,  threw  even  the  infantry  into  con-  »*»«»' <»^»i»y« 
fusion,  and  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  had 
not  Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing  made  a  diversion 
which  forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  continued  to  ravage  the 
Olynthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for  which  however  the 
Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding  expeditions  against 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.' 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  various  partial 
defeats,  especially  one  near  Apollonia  from  Derdas.  ^^.^^^ 
They  were  more  and  more  confined   to  their  walls;  T^i^yt^^a 
insomuch  that  Teleutias  became  confident  and  befi^an  to  being  at  flnt 
despise  them.    Under  these  dispositions  on  his  part,  a  ud  having 

-      *  ,  *  »       ^         beorane  over- 

body  of  Olimthian  cavalry  showed  themselves  one  mom-  confident. 

lustslns  a 

ing,  passed  the  river  near  their  city,  and  advanced  in  tenibie  de- 
calm  array  towards  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.   Indignant  the  oiyn- 
at  such  an  appearance  of  daring,  Teleutias  directed  thetiraiisof 
Tlemonidas  mth  the  peltasts  to  disperse  them;   upon        ^^* 
which  the  Olynthians  slowly  retreated,  while  the  peltasts  rushed 
impatiently  to  pursue  them,  even  when  they  recrossed  the  river. 
No  sooner  did  the  Olynthians  see  that  half  the  peltasts  had  crossed 
it  than  they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  llie  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemonidas  and 
a  hundred  others.     All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias,  who 
completely  lost  his  temper.    Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried  forward 
to  cover  the  fu^tives  with  the  hoplites  around  him,  sending  orders 
to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and  horsemen,  to  advance  also. 
But  the  Olynthians,  again  retreating,  drew  him  on  towards  the 
city,  with  such  inconsiderate  forwardness,  that  many  of  his  soldiers 
ascending  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  was  situated,  rushed 
dose  up  to  the  walls.*    Here  however  they  were  received  by  a 


>  D^moftthente  (De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75,  p. 
425)  speaks  with  proper  commendation 
of  the  braye  resistance  made  by  the 
Olynthians  against  the  great  force  of 
Sparta.  Bat  his  expressions  are  alto- 
geUier  misleading  as  to  the  tenor  and 
resolt  of  the  war.    If  we  had  no  other 


information  than  his,  we  should  be  led 
to  imagine  that  the  Olynthians  had 
been  victorious,  and  the  Lacednmoniana 
baffled. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  40-43. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  63~with  the  Scholiast. 
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shower  of  missies  which  forced  them  to  recede  in  disorder ;  upon 
which  the  Olynthians  again  sallied  forth,  probably  from  more  than 
one  gate  at  once,  and  charged  them  first  with  cavalry  and  peltasts, 
next  with  hoplitea.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  by  the  first,  were  unable  to  stand  against 
the  compact  charge  of  the  last ;  Teleutias  himself,  fighting  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  was  slain,  and  his  death  was  a  signal  for  the  flight 
of  all  around.  The  whole  besieging  force  dispersed  and  fled  in 
difierent  directions — ^to  Akanthus,  to  Spartolus,  to  Fotidaea,  to 
ApoUonia.  So  vigorous  and  effective  was  the  pursuit  by  the 
Olynthians,  that  the  loss  of  the  fugitives  was  immense.  The 
whole  army  was  in  fact  ruined ;  ^  for  probably  many  of  the  allies 
who  escaped  became  discouraged  and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive,  might  have 
deterred  the  Lacedemonians  from  farther  proceedings, 
and  saved  Olynthus.  But  now,  they  were  so  completely 
masters  everywhere  else,  that  they  thought  only  of  re* 
pairing  the  dishonour  by  a  still  mor^  imposing  demon- 
stration. Their  king  Ageapolis  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  on  the  largest  scale ;  and  his  name 
called  forth  eager  cooperation,  both  in  men  and  money,  from  the 
allies.  He  marched  with  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  as  Agesilaus 
bad  gone  to  Asia ;  besides  a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as 
volunteers,  fit>m  the  Perioeki,  from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans, 
and  from  strangers  or  dtizens  who  had  lost  their  franchise  through 
poverty,  introduced  as  friends  of  richer  Spartan  dtizens  to  go 
through  the  arduous  Lykui^gean  training.*  Amyntas  and  Derdas 
also  were  instigated  to  greater  exertions  than  before,  so  that 
Agesipolis  was  enabled,  after  receiving  their  reinforcements  in  his 
march  through  Macedonia,  to  present  himself  before  Olynthus  witii 

upon  his  being  able  to  Aimish  oon- 
Btantly  his  quota  to  the  public  mees- 
table.  Many  of  the  poor  familiea  be- 
came unable  to  do  this,  and  thus  lost 
their  qualification  and  their  training; 
but  rich  citizens  sometimes  paid  their 
quota  for  them,  and  enabled  them  by 
such  aid  to  continue  their  training  as 
I^KTpo^oi,  rp6^tfioif  fiiBcucffy  &c.,  as 
companions  of  their  own  sons.  The 
two  sons  of  Xenophon  were  educated 
at  Sparta  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  54),  and 
would  thus  be  ^4roi  rSv  rpo^ifiotw  fca- 
Koviiivt9v,  If  either  of  them  was  now 
old  enough,  he  might  probably  have 
been  one  among  the  Tolunteera  to  ao^ 
oompany  Aipesipolia. 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3,  4-6.  va/LnrX^^ciy 
&ir^crciyar  itafS^^ovs  tuX  trt  wnp  l^tKos 
^p  ToirTOV  rod  orpart^fupros, 

Diodorus  (xv.  21)  states  the  loss  at 
1200  men. 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3,  9.  IIoAAol  5) 
cifrr^  Koi  tSp  W9pt9tiww  iBtXotrrtX  jroXol 

^t/iotP  KoKovfUvWt  Koi  pi$oi  r&p  Sirop- 
rurr£y,  fi(£Xa  thtttth  re  koI  rmy  ip  rf 
ir^Xffi  jroXfir  ohic  Aw^ipoi. 

The  phrase — |eW  r£y  rpo^i/mp — ^is 
illuBtraied  by  a  passage  from  Phylar- 
chus  in  Athenseus,  yi.  p.  271  (refenred 
to  by  Schneider  in  his  note  here).  I 
haye  already  stated  that  the  political 
franchise  of  a  Spartan  dticen  depended 
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an  oTerwhelming  force,  and  to  confine  the  citizens  within  their 
walls.  He  then  completed  the  ravage  of  their  territory,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Teleutias ;  and  even  took  Tordne  by  storm. 
But  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  weather  presently  brought 
upon  him  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in  a  week's  time ;  although 
he  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  for  repose  to  the  shady  grove, 
and  dear  waters,  near  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His 
body  was  immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where 
it  was  buried  with  the  customary  solemnities.^ 

Polybiades,  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  command,  pro- 
secuted the  war  with  undiminished  vigour;  and  the  ,^3^9. 
Olynthians,  debarred  firom  their  home  produce  as  well  ^^  ^^^^^ 
as  from  importation,  were  speedily  reduced  to  such  y'^^f^y, 
straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  solicit  peace.    They  were  ••  «»»- 
obliged  to  break  up  their  own  federation,  and  to  enrol  ^e  reduoet 
themselves  as  sworn  members  of  the  Lacediemonian  mLiiiBion 
confederacy,  with  its  obligations  of  service  to  Sparta.*  of^  0191? 
The  Olynthian  union  being  dissolved,  the  component  ration. 
Grecian  cities  were  enrolled  severally  as  allies  of  Sparta,  ^^ 
while  the  maritime  cities  of  Macedonia  were  deprived  of  ^^rouSd 
their  neighbouring  Grecian  protector,  and  passed  again  ^/^  ^ 
under  the  dominion  of  Amyntas. 

Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confederacy,  and  the  recon- 


stitution  of  maritime  Macedonia,  were  signal  misfortunes  Gn$x 
to  the  Grecian  world.  Never  were  the  arms  of  Sparta  i^spirtA 
more  mischievously  or  more  unwarrantably  employed,  bjum 
That  a  powerful  Grecian  confederacy  should  be  formed  oir^SL 
in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  region  where  Hellas 
joined  the  non-Hellenic  tribes — ^was  an  inddent  of  signal  benefit 
to  the  Hellenic  world  generally.  It  would  have  served  as  a 
bulwark  to  Greece  against  the  neighbouring  Macedonians  and 
Thracians,  at  whose  expense  its  conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would 
have  been  achieved.  That  Olynthus  did  not  oppress  her  Grecian 
neighbours — that  the  principles  of  her  confederacy  were  of  the 
most  equal,  generous,  and  sedudng  character — ^that  she  employed 
no  greater  compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  surmount  an  unre- 
flecting instinct  of  town-autonomy — and  that  the  very  towns  who 
obeyed  this  instinct  would  have  become  sensible  themselves,  in 
a  very  short  time,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  confederacy  on 
each  and  every  one — these  are  facts  certified  by  the  urgency  of 

^  Xen.  H«Uea.  ▼•  3,  18  \  Pauaaa.  iii.  I     *  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3,  26 ;  Diodor.  zt. 
5,  9.  I  22,  2a 
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the  reluctant  Akanthians,  when  they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no 
interval  for  the  confederacy  to  make  its  working  felt  Nothing 
but  the  intervention  of  Sparta  could  have  crushed  this  liberal  and 
beneficent  promise;  nothing  but  the  accident,  that  during  the 
three  years  from  382  to  379  b.c.,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  Thebes  and  its  Kadmeia 
under  her  garrison.  Such  prosperity  did  not  long  continue  un- 
abated. Only  a  few  months  after  the  submission  of  Olynthus,  the 
Kadmeia  was  retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles,  who  raised  so  vigorous 
A  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would  have  been  disabled  from 
meddling  with  Olynthus — ss  we  shall  find  illustrated  by  the  fact 
(hereafter  to  be  recounted)  that  she  declined  interfering  in 
Thessaly  to  protect  the  Thessalian  cities  against  Jason  of  Pherae. 
Had  the  Olynthian  confederacy  been  left  ^to  its  natural  working, 
it  might  well  have  united  all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in 
harmonious  action,  so  as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession  of  a 
confederacy  of  free  and  self-determining  communities,  confining 
the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in  her 
extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to  defeat  these 
tendencies ;  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary  change— from  fr'actional 
autonomy  and  isolated  action  into  integral  and  equal  autonomy 
with  collective  action — ^which  Oljmthus  was  labouring  to  bring 
about  She  gave  the  victory  to  Amyntas,  and  prepared  the 
indispensable  basis  upon  which  his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose, 
to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus,  but  Akanthus,  Apollonia,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  sub- 
jection. Many  of  those  Akanthians,  who  spumed  the  boon  of 
equal  partnership  and  free  communion  with  Greeks  and  neighbours, 
lived  to  discover  how  impotent  were  their  own  separate  walls  as  a 
bulwark  agsdnst  Macedonian  neighbours ;  and  to  see  themselves 
confounded  in  that  common  servitude  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  fathers  had  entailed  upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  by  crushing 
the  Olynthian  confederacy,  she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thracian 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes.  Never  again  did  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  of  placing  Hellenism  on  a  firm,  consolidated,  and 
self-supporting  basis,  round  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 

While   the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  carrying  on,  under  Agesilaus,   another  interven- 
tion within  Peloponnesus,   against  the  city  of  Phlius.     It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  certain  exiles  of  this  city  had  recently    . 
been  recalled,  at  the  express  command  of  Sparta.     The  ruling 
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party  in  Phlius  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the 
confiscated  property  of  these  exiles ;  reimbursing  out  of  b.o.  sso. 
the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had  purchased  it,  the  intervenaon 
price  which  they  had  paid — and  reserving  all  disputed  wiS^go- 
points  for  judicial  decision.^     The  returned  exiles  now  pSST"*'^© 
agsun  came  to  Sparta,  to  prefer  complaint  that  they  |^^^ent 
could  obtain  no  just  restitution  of  their  property ;  that  the  aJSS'^u^ 
tribuDals  of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  ^'^S^ 
many  of  them  directiy  interested  as  purchasers,  who  ^^ 
refused  them  the  right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  im- 
partial authority  ;  and  that  there  were  even  in  the  city  itself  many 
who  thought  them  wronged*    Such  allegations  were  probably  more 
or  less  founded  in  truth.    At  the  same  time,  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abrogating  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so  incensed  the  ruling 
Fhliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the 
appellants.    The  latter  inasted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh  count 
for  strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta;  and  as  a  farther 
proof  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed  injustice, 
in  the  Phliasian  rulers.'    Their  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
Agesilaus,  who  had  personal  relations  of  hospitality  with  some  of 
the  exiles ;  while  it  appears  that  his  colleague  King  Agesipolis  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  ruling  party  at  Phlius — had  received  from 
them  zealous  aid,  both  in  men  and  money,  for  hb  Olynthian 
expe(Ution — and  had  publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion  to 
Sparta.'     The  Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the  pro- 
claimed testimonial   of  Agesipolis,  certifying   their  fidelity,  had 
fancied  that  they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and  that  no  Spartan 
coercion  would  be  enforced  against  them.    But  the  marked  favour 
of  Agesipolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather  against  them  in 
the  mind  of  Agesilaus ;  pursuant  to  that  jealousy  which  usually 
prevailed  between  the  two  Spartan  kings.     In   spite  of  much 
remonstrance  at  Sparta,   from  many  who  deprecated  hostilities 
against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a  handful  of 
exiles — ^he  not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of  war  agiunst 
Phlius  by  the  Ephors,   but    also    took    the   command  of   the 
ajrmy.* 

The  army  being  mustered,  and  the  border  sacrifices  favourable, 
Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards  Phlius ;  dis- 
missing those  Phliasian  envoys,  who   met  him  on  the  road  and 


■  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  2,  10. 

*  Xeu.  Hellen.  v.  3,  10,  11. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  10.     ^  *\iaurlttv 
r^Xif,  ^v«r<9ffi<ra  /t^v  bwh  rov  *Kyiiffi- 


flora  is  r^v  frrpamkv  (Hdaeiy,  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3,  12,  13;  Plutarch, 
Ageail.  o.  24;  Diodor.  xy.  20. 
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bribed  or  entreated  him  to  deast,  with  the  harsh  reply  that  the 
Ageaiiana  government  had  already  deceived  Sparta  once,  and  that 
he  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
render of  the  acropolis.  This  being  refused,  he  marched 
to  the  city,  and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of  circumval- 
lation.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  resolute 
bravery  and  endurance,  under  a  citizen  named  Del- 
phion ;  who,  with  a  select  troop  of  300,  maintained 
constant  guard  at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed  the 
besiegers  by  frequent  sallies.  By  public  decree,  every 
MgoTWDoiv  citizen  was  put  upon  half-allowance  of  bread,  so  that  the 
siege  was  prolonged  to  double  the  lame  which  Agesilans,  from  the 
information  of  the  exiles  as  to  the  existing  stock  of  provisions,  had 
supposed  to  be  possible.  Gradually,  however,  fiuniiie  made  itself 
felt;  desertions  from  within  increased,  among  those  who  were 
favourable,  or  not  decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles;  desertions, 
which  Agesilaus  took  care  to  encourage  by  an  ample  supply  of 
food,  and  by  enrolment  as  Phliasian  emigrants  on  the  Spartan 
8id&  At  length,  after  about  a  year's  blockade,^  the  provisions 
within  were  exhausted,  so  that  the  besieged  were  forced  to  entreat 
permission  from  Agesilaus  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  and  beg 
for  terms.  AgesUaus  granted  their  request  But  bemg  at  the 
same  time  indignant  that  they  submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to 
him,  he  sent  to  ask  the  Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be  referred  to 
his  dictation.  Meanwhile  he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city ;  in 
qpite  of  which,  Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates, 
contrived  to  escape  at  this  last  hour.  PhUus  was  now  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who  named  a  Council  of 
One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from  those  within  the 
dty)  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  over  all  the 
citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city.  Until  this  should  be  done,  he  left  a 
garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with  assured  pay  for  six  months.' 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians  might  have 
obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent  Hekatontarchy 
named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesilaus,'  conducted  them- 


■  Xan.  HeUen.  y.  3,  25. 

Kfld   r^  fi^if  wtpi  ^ktovt^a  oUtms  at 

This  general  expreoaion  "the  mat- 
ter! relative  to  Phlius,"  comprises  not 
merely  the  blockade,  but  the  prelimi- 
luoy  treatment  and  oomplaintB  of  the 


Phliasian  exUes.  One  year  therefore 
will  be  as  much  as  we  can  allow  for  the 
blockade— perhaps  more  tlum  we  ought 
to  allow. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  8,  17-26. 
^  '  The  panegyrist  of  Agesilaus  finds 
little  to  commend  in  these  PhUasian 
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selvesy  we  do  not  know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all  unfavour- 
able, seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysandrian 
Dekarchies  elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiades,  and  of  Phlius  to 
Agesilaus,  seem  to  have  taken  place  nearly  at  the  same     w.  ars. 
time. 

prooeedingB,  except  the  ^iXeroipcfa  or  partiMn-attaohment  of  his  hero  (Xenoph. 
A^SpaL  ii.  21). 
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CHAPTER    LXXVIL 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OP  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LACEDEMO- 
NIANS DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT  SPARTA,  AND  PARTIAL 
PEACE,  IN  371  B.C. 

At  the  beginning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
B.a3Y9.        on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never  before  paralleled. 

MlSeiJ^of  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^^^^  ^^®*  ^^  ^^^  moderately  powerful,  and 
spwt^on  they  seem  to  have  held  divided  empire  with  Athens  over 
379  B.C.  the  smaller  islands  ;  while  the  larger  islands  (so  far  as 
we  can  make  out)  were  independent  of  both.  But  the  whole  of 
inland  Greece,  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus — except 
Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the  more  powerful  Thessalian  cities — 
was  now  enrolled  in  the  confederacy  dependent  on  Sparta.  Her 
occupaUou  of  Thebes,  by  a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of 
local  partisans,  appeared  to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of 
successful  attack ;  while  the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus  carried  everywhere  an  intimidating  sense  of  her  far- 
reaching  power.  Her  allies  too — governed  as  they  were  in  many 
cases  by  Spartan  harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested 
on  Sparta — ^were  much  more  dependent  upon  her  than  they  had 
been  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object  of  the  same 
Sparta  u  mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first  preponderant)  9S  had 
uThegnsat  bccu  felt  towards  imperial  Athens  fifty  years  before, 
gSJ^^  when  she  was  designated  as  the  "  despot  city."  ^  And 
Sjy^iSi**'  this  sentiment  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  recent 
SS^iS?"  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the  work  of  Sparta ; 
r^hii^f"  which  she  had  first  procured,  and  afterwards  carried 
sywciua.  iu^o  exccutiou.  That  peace  was  disgraceftil  enough 
as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia,  enforced  in  his  name, 
and  surrendering  to  him  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  it  became 
yet  more  disgraceful  when  the  universal  autonomy  which  it  pro- 
mised was  seen  to  be  so  executed,  as  to  mean  nothing  better  than 
subjection  to  Sparta.    Of  all  the  acts  yet  committed  by  Sparta, 

>  Thucyd.  i.  124.    v^Xiy  r6painfO¥, 
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not  only  in  perversion  of  the  autonomy  promised  to  every  city,  but 
in  violation  of  all  the  acknowledged  canons  of  right  dealing 
between  city  and  city — the  most  flagrant  was,  her  recent  seizure 
and  occupation  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes.  Her  subversion  (in 
alliance  with,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of,  Amyntas  king  of 
Macedonia)  of  the  free  Olynthian  confederacy  was  hardly  less 
oflensive  to  every  Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  She 
appeared  as  the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king  on  one  side,  of 
Amyntas  the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the  Syracusan  despot 
Dionysius  on  a  third — as  betraying  the  independence  of  Greece  to 
the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down  everywhere  within  it,  that 
free  spirit  which  stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  harmosts  and 
partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out  incontestably 
as  the  head  of  Greece.   No  man  dared  to  call  in  question  stnmgoom. 
her  headship,  or  to  provoke  resistance  against  it     The  SSSot^*^ 
tone  of  patriotic  and  free-spoken  Greeks  at  this  moment  JSSiS"* 
is  manifested  in  two  eminent  residents  at  Athens —  Slrtivlal^** 
Lysias  and  Isokrates.     Of  these  two  rhetors,  the  former  ^^  ^^ 
composed  an  oration  which  he  publicly  read  at  Olympia  during  the 
celebration  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  b.c.  384,  three  years  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidaa     In  this  oration  (of  which  unhappily  only  a 
fragment  remains,   preserved   by  Dionysius  of  Ualikarnassus), 
Lysias  raises  the  cry  of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian 
king,  partly  from  the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.^    He  calls 


1  LyBifiB,  Frag.  Orat.  zzxiii.  (Olympic.) 
ed.  Bekker  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de 
LysiA,  p.  520-525,  Itoiak. 

'Ofwp   o9rMS  al<rxpo9i   9iar 

Kuyiivfiv  r^p  'ZXXdZa,  ira2    voAAa    fikv 

w6\€is  foo  rvpimmw  atturrdrovs  y^ytvn' 

*Op&luv  yhf  rohs  kivH^vovs 

jc^rof.    'EwlffraaSt   9k,  tri  ^  fjAv  Apx^ 

Xpiilf*dT»¥  fituriXths  ro/Jas*  rh  9k  r&v 

trBai  9vyafi4vw'  yavs  9k  wohXhs 
ttlrrhs   KixTttrai,   iroKKhi  9*   6  r6payvos 

riis  XiKtKias 

......  *fl<rrf   i^ioy — Tohs   irpoy6- 

rovs  fufuttrBaij  ol  rohs  fikv  fiapfidpovs 
hroltifrcaf,  rijf  kKXvrpius  iwiBvfioupreiSj 
riit  <r^€T4pas  ahr&v  i<rr9priff$(U'  robt  9k 
rvpdyvovs  i^tXdaairrts,  kom^v  Hwatrt  r^v 
4kw$*pi«iig  Kceriffn^fray,  9avfui(o»  9k 
KaK99mpM¥iovs     ir<(rr«K    fUlAurra,    rlvi 

VOL.  VII. 


*EWd9a  irtpiopdffi¥f  ^^lUw^s  hy^ 

rC5  TMV  *'EKK'tl¥»Vy  &c, 

Ob   roivvy  6  hr^y    Koipht 

rov  wap6vros  fitXrltty  ob  yiip  i^^jorplas 
8ci  rks  r&y  htroXxoXArw  avfiupopks  yofti' 
(€ty,  &XA*  ohctlas'  oW  kyofitiytu,  Ztts  &y 
^  airrobs  riftas  ai  9vydfi9ts  kfi^ori* 
pvy  (of  Artaxerzes  and  DionyBius) 
HxBwriv,  &AA'  Itfs  Iri  l(ff<m,  'r^y  rov^ 
r^y  9$piy  KwKwrai, 

EphoruB  appears  to  have  affirmed  that 
there  was  a  plan  concerted  between  the 
Persian  king  and  Dionysius,  for  attack- 
ing Greece  in  concert  and  dividing  it 
between  them  (see  Ephori  Fragm.  141, 
ed.  Didot).  The  assertion  is  made  by 
the  rhetor  Ariateidte,  and  the  allusion 
to  Ephorus  is  here  preserved  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristeidds  (who  however 
u  mistaken,  in  referring  it  to  Dionysius 
the  younger).  Aristeidte  ascribes  the 
fhistration  of  this  attack  to  the  valour 
of  two  Athenian   generals,   Iphlkratds 
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upon  all  Greeks  to  lay  aside  hostility  and  jealousies  one  with  the 
other,  and  to  unite  in  making  head  against  these  two  really  for- 
midable enemies,  as  their  ancestors  had  previously  done,  with 
equal  zeal  for  putting  down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  fo- 
reigner. He  notes  the  number  of  Greeks  (in  Asia)  handed  over 
to  the  Persian  king,  whose  great  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire 
an  indefinite  number  of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force  was 
superior  to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster;  while  the 
strongest  navsl  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the  Syracusan  Dio- 
nysius.  Recognising  the  Lacedaemonians  as  chiefs  of  Greece, 
Lysias  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  should  quietly  permit 
the  fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city  to  another.  They  ought  to 
look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  those  cities  which  had  been  destroyed, 
both  by  the  Persians  and  by  Dionysius,  as  coming  home  to  them- 
selves ;  not  to  wait  patiently,  until  the  two  hostile  powers  had 
united  their  forces  to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece,  which  yet 
remained  independent 

Of  the  two  common  enemies— Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — ^ 
Demonstn-  whom  Lysias  thus  denounces,  the  latter  had  sent  to  this 
the  syre-  very  Olympic  festival  a  splendid  Theory,  or  legation  to 
Di^Biu^r  ofier  solemn  sacrifice  in  his  name ;  together  with  several 
festival.  chariots  to  contend  in  the  race,  and  some  excellent 
rhapsodes  to  recite  poems  composed  by  himself.  The  Syracusan 
legation,  headed  by  Thearides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  were  clothed 
with  rich  vestments  and  lodged  in  a  tent  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, decorated  with  gold  and  purple  ;  such  probably  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  ostentatious  display  made  by  Alkibiades  ^  in 
the  ninetieth  Olympiad  (b.c.  420).  While  instigating  the  spec- 
tators present  to  exert  themselves  as  Greeks  for  the  liberation  of 
their  fellow-Greeks  enslaved  by  Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted  them 
to  be^n  forthwith  their  hostile  demonstration  against  the  latter, 
by  plundering  the  splendid  tent  before  them,  which  insulted  the 
sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the  spectacle  of  wealth  extorted  from 
Grecian  sufferers.  It  appears  that  this  exhortation  was  partially, 
but  only  partially,  acted  upon.*    Some  persons  assailed  the  tents, 


and  Tunotheus;  the  former  of  whom 
captured  the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  while 
the  hitter  defeated  the  Laoedsemonian 
fleet  at  Leukas.  But  these  events  hap* 
pened  in  373-372  B.C.,  when  the  power 
of  Dionysius  was  not  so  formidable  or 
aggressive  as  it  had  been  between  387- 
382  B.C. ;  moreover  the  ships  of  Diony- 
sius taken  by  Iphikratds  were  only  ten 
in  number,   a  small   squadron.     Ari- 


steidds  appears  to  me  to  have  miscon- 
ceived the  date  to  which  the  assertion 
of  Ephorus  really  referred. 

^  See  Pseudo-Andokidds  cont.  Alki- 
biad.  s.  30;  and  Ch.  Iv.  of  this  History. 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysi&,  p. 
519;  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  Atrrt  rwiis  toA- 
fA^CM  HiapwdC^ty  rhs  tnofyds. 

Dionysius  does  not  specify  the  date 
of  this  oration  of  Lyatas  \  but  Diodorua 
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hot  were  probably  restrained  by  the  Eleian  superintendents  without 
difficulty. 

Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech  of  Lysias, 
helps  us  to  understand  the  apprehensions  and  sympathies  which 
agitated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  b.c.  384.  This  was  the  first 
Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  a  festival  memor- 
able, not  only  because  it  again  brought  thither  Athenians,  Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians,  and  Argeians,  who  must  have  been  prevented 
by  the  preceding  war  from  coming  either  in  b.c.  388  or  in  b.c. 
892— but  also  as  it  exhibited  the  visitors  and  Theories  from  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  handed  over 
by  Sparta  to  the  Persians — and  the  like  also  from  those  numerous 
Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius  had  enslaved.  All 
these  sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics,  would  doubtless  be  full  of 
complaints  respecting  the  hardships  of  their  new  lot,  and  against 
'  Sparta  as  having  betrayed  them ;  complaints,  which  would  call 
forth  genuine  sympathy  in  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  all  others 
who  had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  There 
was  thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many  a  Grecian  patriot,  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  lay  hands  on  the  Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would 
yet  yield  a  mournful  assent  to  the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free 


places  it  at  Olympiad  98— B.C.  388— 
the  year  before  the  peace  of  Anial- 
kidaa.  On  tfaia  point  I  venture  to  de- 
part from  him,  and  assign  it  to  Olym- 
piad 99,  or  384  B.C.,  three  years  after 
the  peace;  the  rather  as  his  Olympic 
chronology  appears  not  clear,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  xy.  7  with  ziy. 
109. 

1.  The  year  388  b.o.  was  a  year  of 
war,  in  wmch  Sparta  with  her  allies  on 
one  side-— and  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  on  the  other — ^were  carry- 
ing on  strenaons  hostilities.  The  war 
would  hinder  the  fonr  last-mentioned 
states  from  sending  any  ptiblio  lega- 
tion to  sacrifice  at  %ne  Olympic  festiyal. 
Lysias,  as  an  Athenian  metic,  coold 
hardly  have  gone  there  at  all;  but  he 
certainly  could  not  have  gone  there  to 
make  a  public  and  bold  oratorical  de- 
monstration. 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  after  the 
cession  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia 
— 6p&w  woWa  lihf  abrris  ('EAA^f )  ivra 
hirh  r^  fiap0dp^t  &c.  This  is  quite  per- 
tinent ^fter  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
but  not  at  all  amnissible  before  that 


peace.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the   phrase — oit  yiip   iworpias  Set  rhs 

oImIos;  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Qreeks 
by  Persia,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Qreeks  by  Dionysius. 

3.  In  388  B.O. — when  Athens  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  greater  cities  of 
Greece  were  at  war  with  Sparta  and 
therefore  contesting  her  headship  — 
Lvsias  would  hardly  have  publicly  talked 
01  the  Spartans  as  ^tfUvts  rAy  'EAA^- 
vofPf  o^K  ib^ixus,  KoX  8iA  T^v  l^fupvrov 
iiptr^y  Kol  9ih  ripf  wphs  rhv  w6\efioy 
IwiirHifiriy,  This  remark  is  made  also 
by  Sievers  (Geschich.  Griech.  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantiueia,  p.  138).  Nor 
would  he  have  declaimed  so  ardently 
against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time 
when  Athens  was  still  not  despairing  of 
Persian  aid  against  Sparta. 

On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on  others 
which  I  shall  state  when  I  recount  the 
history  of  Dionysius),  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  oration  of  Lysias  is  unsuitable 
to  B.O.  388 — ^but  perfectly  suitable  to 
384  B.C. 

F  2 
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Grecian  world  was  on  fire  ^  at  both  sides ;  that  Asiatics,  Italians, 
and  Sicilians,  had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Dionysius  ;  and  that,  if  these  two  formidable  enemies  should 
coalesce,  the  liberties  even  of  central  Greece  would  be  in  great 
danger. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and  shame 
p^^^^  would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Lysias,  in 
that  portion  of  his  speech  which  we  possess,  disguises  his 
censure  against  her  under  the  forms  of  surprise.  But 
Isokrates,  who  composed  an  analogous  discourse  four  years  after- 
wards (which  may  perhaps  have  been  read  at  the  next  Olympic 
festival  of  B.C.  380),  speaks  out  more  plsdnly.  He  denounces  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  traitors  to  the  general  security  and  freedom  of 
Greece,  and  as  seconding  foreign  kings  as  well  as  Grecian  despots 
to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  cost  of  autonomous  Grecian  cities 
— all  in  the  interest  of  their  own  selfish  ambition.  No  wonder  (he 
says)  that  the  free  and  self-acting  Hellenic  world  was  every  day 
becoming  contracted  into  a  narrower  space,  when  the  presiding 
city  Sparta  assisted  Artaxerxes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to  absorb 
it — ^and  herself  undertook  unjust  aggressions  against  Thebes,  Olyn- 
thus,  Phlius,  and  Mantineia.' 

The  preceding  citations,  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates,  would  be 
Censure  sufficicut  to  show  the  measure  which  intelligent  contem- 
SKnouSS?  poraries  took,  both  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the 
SoSSiSl^^^  conduct  of  Sparta,  during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the 
xenophon.  p^ace  of  Antalkidas  (387-379  ac).  But  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
Sparta.  Having  described  her  triumphant  and  seemingly  un- 
assailable position  after  the  subjugation  of  Olynthus  and  Phlius, 
he  proceeds  to  say ' — *^  I  could  produce  numerous  other  incidents. 


*  Lysiaa,  Orat.  Olymp.  Frag.    Ksuo/ii- 

^  Iflokratds,  Or.  iy.  (Panegyr.)  b.  145, 
146 :  compare  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace) 
■.  122 ;  and  Diodor.  xv.  23. 

BionysiuB  of  Syracuse  had  sent  twenty 
triremes  to  join  the  Lacediemonians  at 
the  Hellespont,  a  few  months  before 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (Xenophon, 
Hellen.  v.  1,  26). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  1.  IloXA^  fikv 
otv  &y  ris  Uxoi  ital  &AAa  A^cti^,  ica2 
'EAAi)i^ifc&  Ktd  fiapfiapueit,   &s  Btol  o(kc 

ruv  kfitKowrr  vvv  yt  uJiiv  A^^m  rk  Trpo^ 
Ktlfitpa,  Aeuct9aifi6yiot  re  ylip,  ol  6/16- 
iroKTCS    aibrowSftovs    idffta^   rat    r6ktis, 


r^y  ^1^  8^/3«uf  hcp6rK0\iv  Rwrwrxivr^ij 
ifn^  ffbr&y  lUvow  rmv  aiiKin64vT»v  ^ko- 
KdaBjifToyf  trpwrov  0&8*  d^*  Ms  rS»p 
•wAwoT9  iiy$p^w»  Kparri$4prfs»  To6s  re 
T&y  wokirSy  ^ItrayayStrras  ^Is  r^v  dKp6- 
wokiif  airrobs,  Ktd  fiovXtiBdvras  Aaicf- 
Haifiovlois    r^y    r6Kiv    9ov\ti€iw,    A<rrc 

eebrol    rvpawtiy. rV  to^wk 

dpxh^  'ivrd  fUyov  rtiw  ^vyirrtty  ^pKtiray 
JcaroAvc'eu. 

This  passage  is  properly  character- 
ized by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Commentatio 
Critica  in  Xenophontis  HeUenica,  Hall. 
1837,  p.  82)  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history — 

"Hoc  igitar  in  loco  quasi  editiore 
operis   sui  Xenophon    subsistit,  atque 
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both  in  and  out  of  Greece,  to  prove  that  the  gods  take  careful 
note  of  impious  men  and  of  evil-doers ;  but  the  events  which  I  am 
now  about  to  relate  are  quite  sufficient  The  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  sworn  to  leave  each  city  autonomous,  having  violated 
their  oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were^  punished  by  the 
very  men  whom  they  had  wronged — though  no  one  on  earth  had 
ever  before  triumphed  over  them.  And  the  Theban  faction  who 
had  introduced  them  into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
that  their  city  should  be  enslaved  to  Sparta  in  order  that  they 
might  rule  despotically  themselves — ^were  put  down  by  no  more 
than  seven  assailants,  among  the  exiles  whom  they  had  banished." 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred,  and  sense  of  abused  ascend- 
ency, entertained  towards  Sparta  by  neutral  or  imfriendly  hu  manner 
Greeks,  when  Xenophon,  alike  conspicuous  for  his  par-  ^e"p^t°of 
liality  to  her  and  for  his  dislike  of  Thebes,  could  employ  hZuHto^^ 
these  decisive  words  in  ushering  in  the  coming  phase  of  ^^ 
Spartan  humiliation,  representing  it  as  a  well-merited  ^i£ 
judgement  fipom  the  gods  ?    The  sentence  which  I  have  **^^' 
just  translated  marks,  in  the  commonplace  manner  of  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Hellenica,  the  same  moment  of  pointed  contrast  and 
transition — ^past  glory  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  darkened  by 
supervening  misfortune — which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  narrative 
of  Tbucydides  by  the  dialogue  between  the  Athenian  envoys  and 
the  Melian  ^  council ;  or  in  the  (Edipus  and  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
kles,^  by  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  Teiresias. 

The  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been   for  three  years  ' 
(since  the  blow  struck  by  Phoebidas)  in  the  bands  of 
Leontiades  and  his  oligarchical  partisans,  upheld  by  the 
Spartan  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia.   Respecting  the  details  under  ls- 
of  its  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any  information.     We  £e^*^o^ 
can  only  (as  above  remarked)  judge  of  it  by  the  analogy  ofi^^y, 
of  the  Thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian  S^^^. 
Dekarchies,  to  which  it  was  exactly  similar  in  origin,  {^ThT" 
position,  and  interests.    That  the  general  spirit  of  it  ^^^ 
must  have  been  cruel,  oppressive,  and  rapacious — we  ^i^" 
cannot  doubt ;  though  in  what  degree  we  have  no  means  ^"uo^^^ 
of  knowing.    The  appetites  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those 


imo  in  oonspeoia  Spartanos,  et  ad  susb 
lelicitatis  futdgiom  aaoendere  -videt,  et 
mrras  ab  eo  dcAabi:  tantA  autem  diTiiw 
jusiitifle  oonadentiA  tangitur  in  hao  Spar- 
tanomm  fortunA  oonapicnse,  ut  yix  suam 
jwdifiinm,    quanquam   id   aolet  &cere. 


n 


Bupprsssent. 

*  See  above  in  this   Histoiy  —  the 
dose  of  Chapter  M. 

*  Soph.   (Edip.  Tyr.  450 ;    Antigon. 
1066. 
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of  a  large  foreign  garrison,  would  ensure  such  a  result :  besides 
which,  those  rulers  must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings  or 
conspiracies  amidst  a  body  of  high-spirited  citizens  who  saw  their 
city  degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  into 
nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of  Sparta.  Such  fear 
was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a  numerous  body  of  Theban 
exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite  or  anti-Spartan  party ;  three  or 
four  hundred  of  whom  had  -fled  to  Athens  at  the  first  seizure  of 
their  leader  Ismenias,  and  had  been  doubtless  joined  subsequently 
by  others.  So  strongly  did  the  Theban  rulers  apprehend  mischief 
from  these  exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to  take  them  off  by 
private  murder  at  Athens ;  and  actually  succeeded  in  thus  killing 
Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and  chief  successor  of  the  deceased 
Ismenias — though  they  missed  their  blows  at  the  rest.^  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  made  the  prison  in  Thebes  subservient  to 
multiplied  enormities  and  executions,  when  we  read  not  only  that 
150  prisoners  were  found  in  it  when  the  government  was  put 
down,'  but  also  that  in  the  fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement, 
the  slain  gaoler  was  an  object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his 
corpse  was  trodden  and  spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women,' 
In  Thebes,  as  in  other  Grecian  cities,  the  women  not  only  took  no 
part  in  political  disputes,  but  rarely  even  showed  themselves  in 
public ;  *  so  that  this  furious  demonstration  of  vindictive  sentiment 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreatment  of  sons, 
husbands,  and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure  shelter,  but 
genuine  sympathy  with  their  complaints  against  Lacedae- 
monian injustice.  The  generous  countenance  which  had 
been  shown  by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four  years  before,  to 
Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian  refugees,  during 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty — was  now  gratefully  re- 


Discontent 

at  Tbebes, 

though 

under  coin< 

session. 

Theban 

exiles  at 

Athens. 


^  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  6  :  com- 
pare Plutarch,  Do  Qen.  Socr.  o.  29.  p. 
596  B. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14. 

■  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Soar.  c.  33.  p. 
598  B.  G.  f  irol  fi^et  ii,j.4pay  Iwwi- 
firitray  ica2  vpoffiwrvacof  obx   6\lyai  yv 

VCUtt€S, 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  distin- 
guiBhed  Theban  of  the  democratic  party, 
named  Amphitheus.  He  was  about  to 
be  shortly  executed,  and  the  conspi- 
rators,  personally  attached  to  him,  seem 
to  have  accelerated  the  hour  of  their 
plot  partly  to  preserve  his  life  (Plu- 


tarch,   De  Gen.  Socrat^   p.  677  D.  p, 
586  F.). 

«  The  lai^guage  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat.  c.  33.  p  598  C.)  is  illustrated 
by  the  description  given  in  the  harangue 
of  Lykurgus  <oont.  Leokrat.  (o.  xx.  s.  40) 
^-of  the  universal  alarm  prevalent  in 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chsaroneia, 
such  that  even  the  women  could  not 
stay  in  their  houses — &m(^f  obrw  ic«d 
r^s  v^Xc«s  dpttfiivas,  &o.  Compara  also 
the  words  of  Alakaria,  in  the  Herakleid» 
of  Euripidte,  475;  and  Diodor.  ziu.  55 
— in  his  description  of  the  capture  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily. 
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quited  under  this  reversal  of  fortune  to  both  cities ;  *  and  requited 
too  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  Sparta,  who  demanded  that  the 
exiles  should  be  expelled — as  she  had  in  the  earlier  occasion 
demanded  that  the  Athenian  refugees  should  be  dismissed  firom 
Thebes.  To  protect  these  Theban  exiles,  however,  was  all  that 
Athens  could  do.  Their  restoration  was  a  task  beyond  her  power 
— and  seemingly  yet  more  beyond  their  own.  For  the  existing 
goyemment  of  Thebes  was  firmly  seated,  and  had  the  citizens 
completely  under  control.  Administered  by  a  small  faction, 
Archias,  Philippus,  fiypates,  and  Leontiades  (among  whom  the 
two  first  were  at  this  moment  polemarchs,  though  the  last  was  the 
most  energetic  and  resolute) — it  was  at  the  same  time  sustained 
by  the  large  garrison  of  1500  Lacedemonians  and  allies,'  under 
Lysanoridas  and  two  other  harmosts,  in  the  Kadmeia — as  well  as 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  posts  in  the  other  Boeotian  cities  around — 
Orchomenus,  Thespise,  Platssa,  Tanagra,  &c.  Though  the  general 
body  of  Theban  sentiment  in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
government,  and  though  the  young  men  while  exercising  in  the 
palaestra  (gymnastic  exercises  being  more  strenuously  prosecuted 
at  Thebes  than  anywhere  else  except  at  Sparta)  kept  up  by 
private  communication  the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  compressed, 
patriotism — yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was  forcibly  kept 
down,  and  the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower  town,  as  well  as  the 
citadel,  were  held  in  vigilant  occupation  by  the  ruling  minority.' 

For  a  certain  time,  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  waited  in  hopes 
of  some  rising  at  home,  or  somer  positive  aid  from  the  TbeTbebui 
Athenians.    At  length,  in  the  third  winter  after  their  Atheiu, 
flight,   they  began  to  despair  of  encouragement  from  ingaome 
either  quarter,  and  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  upon  h^^a 
themselves.    Among  them  were  numbered  several  men  iw^n- 
of  the  richest  and  highest  families  at  Thebes,  proprietors  S^n  a 
of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  and  of  training  establishments  S^^^^ 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c.  6. 

See  this  aentiment  of  gratitade  on  the 
part  of  Athenian  democrats^  towards 
those  Thebana  who  had  sheltered  them 
at  Thebes  daring  the  exile  along  with 
Thrasybulus — strikingly  brought  out  in 
an  oration  of  Lysiaa,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately only  a  fragment  remainsCLysias, 
Fn«.  46,  47,  Bekk.;  Diony8.Hal.Judio. 
de  issDo,  p.  594).  The  speaker  of  this 
oration  had  been  receiyed  at  Thebes  by 
Kephisodotus  the  father  of  Pheremkus ; 
the  latter  was  now  in  exile  at  Athens; 
and  the  speaker  had  not  only  welcomed 
him  (Pherenikus)  to  his  house  with  bro-  '  c.  27.  p.  595  A. 


therly  affection,  but  also  delivered  this 
oration  on  his  behalf  before  the  Dikas- 
tery;  Pherenikus  haying  rightful  claims 
on  the  property  left  behind  by  the 
assassinated  Androkleidae. 

3  Diodor.  xy.  25;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c.  12;  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Soor.  e.  17. 
p.  586  E. 

In  another  passage  of  this  treatise  (thfr 
last  sentence  but  one)  he  sets  down  the 
numbers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  5000 ;  but  the 
smaller  number  is  most  likely  to  be  true. 

>  Plutarch,  Be  Qen.  Socr.  o.  4.  p.  577 
B;  c.  17.  p.  587  B;  c.  25.   p.  594  C; 
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for  contending  at  the  various  festivals :  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  Damo- 
kleidas,  Theopompus,  Pherenikus,  and  others.^ 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive  measures, 
Feiopidas  though  almost  the  youngest,  was  Pelopidas;  whose 
iSSlta!  daring  and  self-devotion,  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed 
JSd^flJ?^**"  utteriy  desperate,  soon  communicated  itself  to  a  handful 
of  his  comrades.  The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private 
correspondence  with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens  generally,  if  they  could 
once  strike  a  blow.  Yet  nothing  less  would  be  suflScient 
than  the  destruction  of  the  four  rulers,  Leontiades  and 
his  colleagues — nor  would  any  one  within  the  city  devote 
himself  to  so  hopeless  a  danger.  It  was  this  conspiracy 
which  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  (the  entire 
band  is  differently  numbered,  by  some  as  seven,  by  others,  twelve  •) 
undertook  to  execute.  Many  of  their  firiends  in  Thebes  came  in 
as  auxiliaries  to  them,  who  would  not  have  embarked  in  the 
design  as  primary  actors.  Of  all  auxiliaries,  the  most  effective 
and  indispensable  was  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polemarchs ; 
next  to  him,  Charon,  an  eminent  and  earnest  patriot  Phyllidas, 
having  been  dispatched  to  Athens  on  official  business,  entered  into 
secret  conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with  them  the 
day  for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to  provide  for 
them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs.  Charon  not  only 
promised  them  conc^lment  in  his  house,  from  their  first  coming 
within  the  gates,  until;  the  moment  of  striking  their  blow  should 
have  arrived — ^but  also  entered  his  name  to  share  in  the  armed 
attack.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  partial  encouragenients,  the 
plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many  who  wished  heartily  for  its 
success.  Epaminondas,  for  example — who  now  for  the  first  time 
comes  before  us — resident  at  Thebes,  and  not  merely  sympathising 
with  the  political^  views  of  Pelopidas,  but  also  bound  to  him  by 
intimate  friendship— -dissuaded  others  from  the  attempt,  and  de- 
clined participating  in  it  He  announced  distinctly  that  he  would 
not  become  an  accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.  It  appears  that 
there  were  .men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him  fear 


>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  7,  8. 

Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Soor.  o.  17.  p. 
687   D.      T«i^    M^AX«ros    itpfUMr7iKen-&y 

irnrrdTiis *Ap'    oO    XX(8»ya 

X^it,  rhr  KiXffTi  rh  'Hpcua  yiK&ma 
WptNTir; 

*  Xeuophon  says  seven  (Hellen.  ▼.  4, 
If  2)  ;  Plutarch  aod,  Cornelius  Nepoe 


say  twelve  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soor.  c.  2. 
p.  576  C;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  8-13; 
Gomel.  Nepos.  Pelopidas,  c.  2). 

It  a  remaifakble  that  Xenophon  never 
mentions  the  name  of  Pelopidas  in  this 
conspiracy  \  nor  indeed  (with  one  excep- 
tion) throuyghout  his  Heilenica. 
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that  they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword  exclusively 
against  Leontiades  and  his  colleagues,  but  would  avail  themselves 
of  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence  against  other  political 
enemies.^ 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyllidas  the 
jBecretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening  banquet  for  ,^.379. 
Archias  and  Philippus,  in  celebration  of  the  period  when  ^^„^ 
they  were  ffoinir  out  of  office  as  polemarchs — and  who  foradmit- 
bad   promised  on  that  occasion  to    bnng  mto  their  coDsptraton 
company  some  women  remarkable  for  beauty,  as  well  mmiumV 
aa  of  the  best  families  in  Thebes.*    In  concert  with  the  h^I^he 
general  body  of  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  who  held  ^^^l^h^ 
themselves 'ready  on  the  borders  of  Attica,   together  ^^^^^^i"*^^ 
with  some  Athenian  sympathisers,  to  march  to  Thebes  the  instant 
that  they  should  receive  intimation — and  in  concert  also  with  two 
out  of  the  ten  Strategi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  themselves  privately 
to  countenance  the  enterprise,  without  any  public  vote — Pelopidas 
and  Mellon,  and  their  five  companions,'  crossed  Kithseron  from 
Athens  to  Thebes.    It  was  wet  weather,  about  December  &c. 
379 ;  they  were  disguised  as  rustics  or  hunters,  with  no  other  arms 
than  a  concealed  dagger ;  and  they  got  within  the  gates  of  Thebes 
one  by  one  at  nightEedl,  just  when  the  latest  forming-men  were 
coming  home  from  their  fields.    All  of  them  arrived  safe  at  the 
house  of  Charon,  the  appomted  rendezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had  not  been 
turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustrated.     For  a  TbeKbone 
Theban^ named   Hipposthenidas,   fnendly  to  the  con-  f^^^'^ 
spiracy,  but  faint-hearted,  who  had  been  let  into  the  ;^h^^ 
secret  against  the  will  of  Phyllidas — became  so  frightened  ch^^ 
as  the  moment  of  execution  approached,  that  he  took  y^t* i^ 
upon  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  to  mwncso* 
dispatch  Chlidon,  a  faithfrd  slave  of  Mellon,   ordering  him   to 
go  forth  on  horseback  from  Thebes,  to  meet  hb  master  on  the 
road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his  comrades  would  go  back  to 
Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened  to  render  the  project  for 
the  moment  impracticable.     Chlidon,  going  home  to  fetch  his 


^  Flatitfch,  D«  Gen.  Soor.  0.  3.  p. 
576  E.;  p.  577  A« 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  4,  4.    rJb  trtfUfO" 

Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Soer.  e.  4^  p.  577  C. ; 
Plutarch,  Pelopid.  0.  9. 

The    Theban    women    were    dietm- 
guiahed  for  majeatic  figure  and  beauty 


(DiksBarchus,   Yit.  Qneo.  p.   144,  ed. 
Puhr.). 

*  Plutarch  (Pelopid.  a  25;  De  Qen. 
Socr.  0.  26.  p.  594  D.)  mentions  Mene- 
kleidte,  Damokleidas,  and  Theopompua 
among  them.  Compare  Cornel.  Nepoe. 
Pelopid.  c  2. 
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bridle,  but  not  finding  it  in  its  usual  place,  asked  his  wife  where 
it  was.  The  woman,  at  first  pretending  to  look  for  it,  at  last 
confessed  that  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.  Chlidon  became  so 
irritated  with  this  delay,  that  he  got  into  loud  altercation  with  his 
wife,  who  on  her  part  wished  him  ill-luck  with  his  journey.  He 
at  last  beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  interpose.  His  de- 
parture was  thus  accidentally  frustrated,  so  that  the  intended 
message  of  countermand  never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their 
way.^ 

In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the  ensuing 
Peiopidas  <i*y>  o^  ^^^  evening  of  which  the  banquet  of  Archias 
^tt^%  and  Philippus  was  to  take  place.  Phyllidas  had  laid 
ISidTOnt^i'  ^^^  P'*^**  ^^^  introducing  them  at  that  banquet,  at  the 
S^SfhoSe  moment  when  the  two  polemarchs  had  become  fiill  of 
suddU^"*  wine,  in  female  attire,  as  being  the  women  whose  viat 
■ammona       was  exDCcted.     The  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  they 

Bern  by  the  *^  ,  i  i     .  ^  ^  » 

po»ep»reh8  were  preparing  to  play  their  parts,  when  an  unexpected 
Charon  mcsseugcr  knocked  at  the  door,  summoning  Charon 
aoninthe  instautly  into  the  presence  of  the  polemarchs.  All 
I'eiopidasas  withiu  wcrc  thundcrstruck  with  the  summons,  which 
tarai^to  seemed  to  imply  that  the  plot  had  been  divulged, 
m^^lFrom  perhaps  by  the  timid  Hipposthenidas.  It  was  agreed 
^^e  it  among  them  that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.  Neverthe^ 
°°^^*^  less  he  himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty  which 
beset  him,  was  most  of  all  apprehensive  lest  the  friends  whom  he 
had  sheltered  should  suspect  him  of  treachery  towards  themselves 
and  their  cause.  Before  departing,  therefore,  he  sent  fof  his  only 
son,  a  youth  of  fifteen  and  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every  way. 
This  youth  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Peiopidas,  as  a  hostage  for 
his  own  fidelity.  But  Peiopidas  and  the  rest,  vehemently  dis- 
claiming all  suspicion,  entreated  Charon  to  put  his  son  away,  out 
of  the  reach  of  that  danger  in  which  all  were  now  involved. 
(Aharon,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply,  and  left 
his  son  among  them  to  share  the  fate  of  the  rest  He  went  into 
the  presence  of  Archias  and  Philippus ;  whom  he  found  already 
half-intoxicated,  but  informed,  by  intelligence  from  Athens,  that 
some  plot,  they  knew  not  by  whom,  was  afloat  They  had  sent  for 
him  to  question  him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  had 
little  difficulty,  aided  by  the  collusion  of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding  the 
vague  suspicions  of  drunken  men,  anxious  only  to  resume  their 

1  Plutarch,  Peiopidas,  o.  S;  Plutarch,  De  Qea.  Soerat.  c.  17.  p.  586  B.;  o.  IS. 
p.  587  D-B. 
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oonviTiality.^  He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  bis  fiiends. 
Nevertheless  soon  after  his  departure — so  many  were  the  favour- 
able chances  which  befel  these  improvident  men — a  fresh  message 
was  delivered  to  Archias  the  polemarch,  from  his  namesake  Archias 
the  Athenian  Hierophant,  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names 
and  scheme  of  the  conspirators,  whidb  had  become  known  to  the 
philo-Laconian  party  at  Athens.  The  mess^iger  who  bore  this 
dispatch  delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation,  that  it  related 
to  very  serious  matters.  ''  Serious  matters  for  to-morrow/'  said 
the  polemarch,  as  he  put  the  dispatch,  unopened  and  unread, 
under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was  reclining.' 

Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philippus  impatiently 
called  upon  Fhyllidas  to  introduce  the  women  according  PhyiiidM 
to  his  promise.     Upon  this  the  secretary  retired,  and  con^ira-^ 
brought  the  conspirators,  clothed  in  female  attire,  into  mlo^ruire. 
an  adjoining  chamber;  then  going  back  to  the  pole-  i^^hera 
marchs,  he  informed  them  that  the  women  would  not  ^^i*^are 
come  in  unless  all  the  domestics  were  first  dismissed,  ^^f^^ 
An  order  was  forthwith  gpiven  that  these  latter  should  ^d"J^"'^ 
depart,  while  Fhyllidas  took  care  that  they  should  be  ^''^|^ 
well  provided  with  wine  at  the  lodging  of  one  among  ^^^^ 
their  number.    The  polemarchs  were  thus  left  only  with  one  or  two 
friends  at   table,  half-intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves;   among 
them  Elabeirichus,  the  archon  of  the  year,  who  always  throughout 
his  term  kept  the  consecrated  spear  of  office  in  actual  possession, 
and  had  it  at  that  moment  close  to  his  person.    Fhyllidas  now 
conducted  the  pretended  women  into  the  banqueting-room ;  three 
of  them  attired  as.  ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others  following  as 
female  attendants.    Their  long  veils,  and  ample  folds  of  clothing, 
were  quite  sufficient  as  disguise — even  had  the  guests  at  table 
been  sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  polemarchs ; ' 
and  the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils  was  the  signal  for  using  their 


^  Xenopbon  does  not  mention  this 
•eparate  summons  and  visit  of  Charon 
to  the  polemamhs-^nor  anything  about 
ths  scene  with  his  son.  He  only  no- 
tices Charon  as  having  harboured  the 
oonspiratocs  in  bis  house,  and  seems 
even  to  speab  of  him  as  a  person  ol 
little  oensequenoe  —  ir«^  Xapmvt  rirv 
Ac  (T.  4,  3). 

The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  both 
the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De  Qen« 
Soer,  e.  28.  p.  595*;  and  I^olopidas, 
c.  9),  and  is  too  interesting  to  be 
emitted^  being  perfectly  consistent  with 


what  we  nad  in  Xenophon;  though  it 
has  periiaps  somewhat  of  a  theatrical 
air. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidss,  c.  10 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Qen.  Socr.  c  80.  p.  596  F. 
Ei5  dipww  TJt  dvsvlaZM. 

This  occurrence  also  finds  no  place  in 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Peiopidas,  c  3.  2Bneas  (Polior- 
eelic.  31)  makes  a  general  reference  to 
the  omission  of  immediate  opening  of 
letters  vrived,  as  having  caused  the 
capture  of  the  Kadmeia ;  which  was 
however  only  its  remote  consequence. 
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daggers.  Archias  and  Philippus  were  slain  at  once  and  with  little 
resistance ;  but  Kabeirichus  with  his  spear  tried  to  defend  himself, 
and  thus  perished  with  the  others,  though  the  conspirators  had  not 
originally  intended  to  take  his  life.^ 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted  three  of 
Leonuadte  the  couspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephisodorus,  and  Damo- 
kleidas — to  the  house  of  Leontiades,  into  which  he 
obtained  admittance  by  announcing  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiades 
was  reclining  after  supper,  with  his  wife  sitting  spinning  wool 
by  his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.  Being  a  brave  and 
powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword,  and  mortally 
wounded  Kephisodorus  in  the  throat;  a  desperate  struggle  then 
ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in  the  narrow  doorway,  where 
there  was  no  room  for  a  third  to  approach.  At  length,  however, 
Pelopidas  overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  they  retired, 
enjoining  the  wife  with  threats  to  remain  silent,  and  closing  the 
door  after  them  with  peremptory  commands  that  it  should  not 
be  again  opened.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Hypates,  whom 
they  slew  while  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  roof.' 


1  The  description  given  hj  Xenophon, 
of  thiB  assassination  of  the  polemarchs 
at  Thebes,  di£fer8  materially  from  that 
of  Plutarch.  I  follow  Xenophon  in  the 
main;  introducing  however  several  of 
the  details  found  in  Plutarch,  which  are 
interesting,  and  which  have  the  air  of 
being  authentic. 

Xenophon  himself  intimates  (HeUen. 
V.  4,  7),  that  besides  the  story  given  in 
the  text,  there  was  also  another  story 
told  by  some  —  that  Mellon  and  hu 
companions  had  got  access  to  the  pole- 
marchs in  the  guise  of  drunken  revel- 
lers. It  is  this  latter  story  which  Plu- 
tarch has  adopted,  and  which  carries 
him  into  many  details  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  I  think 
the  story,  of  the  conspirators  having  been 
introduced  in  female  attire,  the  more 
probable  of  the  two.  It  is  borne  out 
by  the  exact  analogy  of  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  respecting  Alexander  son  of 
Amyntas,  pnnce  of  Macedonia  (Herod. 
▼.  20). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10, 
11 ;  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Soorat.  c.  81. 
p.  597.  Polysenus  (ii.  4,  3)  gives  a 
story  with  many  different  oircumstanoes, 
yet  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  Pelopidas 
in  female  attire  killed  the  Spartan  ge- 
neral.    The  stoiy  aUuded.  to  by  Ari- 


stotle (Polit.  y.  5, 10),  though  he  names 
both  Thebes  and  Archias,  can  hardly 
refer  to  this  event. 

It  is  Plutarch  however  who  mentions 
the  presence  of  Kabeirichus  the  archon 
at  the  banquet,  and  the  curious  Theban 
custom  that  the  archon  during  his 
year  of  office  never  left  out  of  his  hand 
the  consecrated  spear.  Aa  a  BoBotian 
bom,  Plutarch  was  doubtless  familiar 
with  these  old  customs. 

From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 
copied  the  abundant  details  of  this 
revolution  at  Thebes,  which  he  inter- 
weaves in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  and  in 
the  treatise  called  De  Qenio  Socratis — 
we  do  not  know.  Some  critics  suppose 
him  to  have  borrowed  from  Dionyso- 
ddrus  and  Anaxis — Bcootian  historians 
whose  work  comprised  this  period,  but 
of  whom  not  a  single  fragment  is  pre- 
served (see  Fragm.  Histor*  Qr»c.  ed. 
Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  84). 

*  Xea,  HelL  v.  4,  9;  Plutarch,  Pelop; 
c.  11,  12;  and  De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  597 
D-F.  Here  again  Xenophon  and  Plu- 
tarch differ;  tne  latter  represents  that 
Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of  Leon- 
tiadte  wWwut  Phyllidas— which  appears 
to  me  altogether  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Xenophon  mentions  nothing 
about  the  defence  of  Leoniiadds  and 
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The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes, 
having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  proceeded  with  phyuidM 
the  conspirators  to  the  prison.  Here  the  gaoler,  a  p^i^V^ 
confidential  agent  in  the  oppressions  of  the  deceased  ^^l'^ 
governors,  hesitated  to  admit  him;  but  was  slain  by  ^"SSS^ 
a  sudden  thrust  with  his  spear,  so  as  to  ensure  free  2^^*^^ 
admission  to  all.  To  liberate  the  prisoners,  probably  •'°* 
for  the  most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the  conspirators — to 
fiimish  them  with  arms  taken  from  the  battle-spoils  hanging  up  in 
the  neighbouring  porticoes — and  to  range  them  in  battle  order 
near  the  temple  of  Amphion — were  the  next  proceedings ;  after 
which  they  b^an  to  feel  some  assurance  of  safety  and  triumph.^ 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas,  apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were 
the  first  who  appeared  in  arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the 
cause;  while  proclamation  was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through 
heralds,  that  the  despots  were  slain — that  Thebes  was  free — and 
that  all  Thebans  who  valued  freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the 
market-place.  There  were  at  that  moment  in  Thebes  many  trum- 
peters who  had  come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  approaching 
festival  of  the  Herakleia.  Hipposthenidas  engaged  these  men  to 
blow  their  trumpets  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  thus  every- 
where to  excite  the  citizens  to  arms.* 

Although   during  the   darkness    surprise   was   the   prevalent 
feeling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do — yet  so  soon  as  H°*^"** , 
day  dawned,  and  the  truth  became  known,  there  was  theduaens 

v  '  on  tbc  611' 

but  one  feeling  of  joy  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  among  raingmom- 
the  majority  of  the  dtizens.'    Botii  horsemen  and  hop-  the'event 
lites  hastened  in  arms  to  the  agora.     Here  for  the  first  General  as- 
time  since  tiie  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas,  a  mSkeipiaoe 
formal  assembly  of  the  Theban  people  was  convened,  Mdi^^o^ 
before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  pre-  ^^^^ 
sented  themselves.     The  priests  of  the  city  crowned  SuSwIr*' 


lijs  personal  conflict  with  PelopicUui, 
which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  So  orave 
a  man  as  Leontiadto,  awake  and  sober, 
woald  not  let  himself  be  slain  without 
a  defence  dangerous  to  assailants.  Plu> 
tarch,  in  another  place,  singles  out 
the  death  of  Leontiadds  as  the  marking 
eiroumstance  of  the  whole  glorious 
enterprise,  and  the  most  impressiye  to 
Pelopidas  (Plutarch  —  Kon  posse  sua- 
Yiter  viyi  secundum  Epicurum — ^p.  1099 

A-E.). 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  8;  Plutarch, 
Pelop.  c.  12 ;  De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  598  B. 

'  Tills  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail, 
which  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (De  Qen. 


Socr.  0.  34.  p.  598  D.). 

The  Orchomenian  Inscriptions  in 
Boeckh's  Collection  record  the  prizes 
given  to  these  ^aXirtyKral  or  trumpeters 
([see  Boeckhy  Corp.  Insor.  Ko.  1584, 
1585,  &c.). 

'  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution  was 
welcomed  in  Thebes  —  and  the  ardour 
with  which  the  citizens  turned  out  to 


support  it  by  armed  force — is  attested 

Xenophon,  no  very 
—Hellen.  v.  4,  9.     ^ttcI  8*  ii/idpa  ^v  koL 


by  Xenophon,  no  very  williug  witness 


ol  6irAiTcu  iced  ol  Ivircit  <rhv  rots  twKoit 
i^€fioii6ov¥. 
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them  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the 
local  gods;  while  the  assembly  hailed  them  with  acclamations 
of  delight  and  gratitude,  nominating  with  one  Toice  Pelopidas, 
Mellon,  and  Charon,  as  the  first  renewed  Boeotarchs.^  The 
revival  of  this  title,  which  had  been  dropt  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  was  in  itself  an  event  of  no  mean  significance ;  im- 
plying not  merely  that  Thebes  had  waked  up  again  into  freedom, 
but  that  the  Boeotian  confederacy  also  had  been,  or  would  be, 
restored. 

Messengers  had  been  forthwith  dispatched  by  the  conspirators 
to  Attica  to  communicate  their  success ;  upon  which  all 
the  remaining  exiles,  with  the  two  Athenian  generals 
privy  to  the  plot  and  a  body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  or 
eorp8  fr(mc%y  all  of  whom  were  ready  on  the  borders 
awaiting  the  summons— flocked  to  Thebes  to  complete 
the  work.  The  Spartan  generals,  on  their  side  also, 
sent  to  Plat^a  and  Thespise  for  aid.  During  the 
whole  night,  they  had  been  distracted  and  alarmed  by 
the  disturbance  in  the  city ;  lights  showing  themselves  here  and 
there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  shouts  for  the  recent  success.* 
Apprised  speedily  of  the  slaughter  of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  orders,  they  knew  not  whom 
to  trust  or  to  consult,  while  they  were  doubtless  beset  by  aflrighted 
fugitives  of  the  now  defeated  party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the 
Kadmeia  for  safety.  Tiiey  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  from  the  forces  at  Platsea  and  Thespiee.  But  these 
forces  were  not  permitted  even  to  approach  the  city*gate ;  being 
vigorously  charged,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  by  the  newly- 
mustered  Theban  cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss.  The 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  citadel  were  thus  not  only  left  without 
support,  but  saw  their  enemies  in  the  dty  reinforced  by  the  other 
exiles,  and  by  the  auxiliary  volunteers.* 

Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Boeotarchs  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  citizens^  full  of  devoted 
patriotism  and  unanimous  in  hiuling  the  recent  revolution.  They 
availed  themselves  of  this  first  burst  of  fervour  to  prepare  for 
storming  the  ELadmeia  without  delay,  knowing  the  importance  of 


1  Plntarch,  Pelop.  c.  12. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Soor.  p.  598  E ; 
Pelop.  c.  12. 

'  Xenophon  expressly  mentions  that 
the  Athenians  who  were  invited  to 
come,  and  who  actually  did  come,  to 
Thebes,  were  the  two  generals  and  the 


volunteers ;  all  of  whom  were  before 
privy  to  the  plot  and  were  in  readiness 
on  the  borders  of  Attica — r^t  wphs 
TO  15  6 plots  *A$rivedm¥  iced  rohs  96o 
rmy  arpamiywy — ol  'A9ifra7o<  iiwh  rmp 
6 pimp  ffS^  ira^<rar  (Hellen.  v.  4,  9, 
10). 
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fbrestalling  all  aid  from  Sparta.     And  the  citizens  were  already 
rushing  up  to  the  assault — ^proclamation  4)eing  made  of  peiopidas 
large  rewards  to  those  who  should  first  force  their  way  ^^^ 
in — when  the  Lacedsemonian  commander  sent  proposals  ^^^l£ 
for  a  capitulation.^     Undisturbed  egress  from  Thebes,  ^^^JjT 
with  the  honours  of  war,  beinfi^  readily  guaranteed  to  him  diemonian 

^  •/  o  garrison 

by  oath,  the  Kadmeia  was  then  surrendered.     As  the  capitulate 
Spartans  were  marching  out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  miMed- 
of  the  defeated  party  went  forth  also.     But  against  tbeougar. 
these  latter  the  exasperation  of  the  yictors  was  so  un-  bansareput 
governable,  that  several  of  the  most  odious  were  seized  trying  to  go 
as   they  passed,   and  put  to  death ;    in    some   cases,  VlSSem. 
even  their  children  along  with  them.      And  more  of  ^0^^^^ 
them  would  have  been  thus  dispatched,   had  not  the  K^da  la 
Athenian    auxiliaries,   with   generous  anxiety,  exerted  Ey^t^"*®** 
every  effort  to  get   them  out  of  sight  and  put  them  sp^tans. 
into  safety.*    We  are  not  told — nor   is  it  certain — that  these 
Thebans  were  protected  under  the  capitulation.     Even  had  they 
been  so,  however,  the  wrathful  impulse  might  still  have  prevailed 
agiunst  them. 

Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  without 
a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily  fined  and 
banished  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta.'  We  do  not  know  what 
the  fortifications  of  the  Kadmeia  were,  nor  how  far  it  was  pro- 
visioned. But  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these  officers  were 
considered  to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedaemonian  arms,  by 
making  no  attempt  to  defend  it ;  when  we  recollect  that  hardly 
more  than  four  or  five  days  would  be  required  to  procure  ade- 
quate relief  from  home — and  that  forty-three  years  afterwards,  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  same  place  maintained  itself  against 
the  Thebans  in  the  city  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  until  the 
return  of  Alexander  from  Ulyria.^     The  first  messenger  who 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  10,  11.  irpo- 
ir4fiaK09  irphs  riiv  hcp6nrohj» — r^v  irpo- 
Bvfdat^  rwv  irpoo'i6in9»¥  huwJanw  i^pctw, 
&c. 

DiodomB,  xr.  25.  Kwtira  rohs  iro- 
Xtrat  hrl  r^r  iXtvBtpieuf  wapoKaX^aam-ts 
(the  suooesBful  Theban  consplratore, 
Pelopidaa,  &c.)  avvipyovs  t<rx^^ 
Awayras  robs  Biifialovs, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  y.4,  12. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  13 ;  Diodor.  xt. 
27. 

Plutarch  (Pelopid.  o.  13)  augments 
the  theatrical  eSict  by  saying  that  the 


Lacedssmonian  garrison  on  its  retreat, 
actually  met  at  Megara  the  reinforce- 
ments imder  King  Kleombrotus,  which 
had  advanced  thus  far,  on  their  march 
to  relieve  the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable.  The  account  of 
Xenophon  intimates  clearly  that  the 
Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  next 
morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement. 
The  commanders  capitulated  in  the  first 
moment  of  distraction  and  despair,  with- 
out even  standing  an  assault. 
*  Arrian,  i.  6. 
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brought  news  to  Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at 
Thebes,  appears  to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  garrison  had  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat, 
with  a  trmn  of  Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.^ 


^  In  reooanting  this  revolution  at 
Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  regard  to  it,  I  have  followed 
Xenophon  afmost  entkely. 

Diodorus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with 
Xenophon  in  stating  .that  the  Theban 
exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Thebes 
by  night,  partly  through  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Athenians  {ovyewi\afiofi4- 
vcty  r&v  *AOri¥aimif) — slew  the  rulers — 
called  the  citizens  to  freedom  next 
morning,  finding  all  hearty  in  the  cause 
— and  then  proceeded  to  besiege  the 
1500  LacedsemoniansandPeloponnesians 
in  the  Kadmeia. 

But  after  thus  much  of  agreement, 
Diodorus  states  what  followed,  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  Xeno- 
phon; thus  (he  tells  us) — 

The  Lacedsemonian  commander  sent 
instant  intelligence  to  Sparta  of  what 
had  happened,  with  request  for  a  rein- 
forcement. The  Thebans  at  once  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  Kadmeia,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  both  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Fearing  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  take  the  fort 
bemre  reinforcement  should  come  from 
Sparta,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to 
ask  for  aid,  reminding  the  Athenians 
that  they  (the  Thebans)  had  helped  to 
emancipate  Athens  from  the  Thirty,  and 
to  restore  the  democracy  (diro^c/Ai^- 
fTKOKTcs  fily  tri  iced  aJbroX  avyKar^- 
yayop  rhp  Zijfioy  r&p  *A$Tiycdwy 
KoB*  hy  leatphy  6irh  rSy  rptdKoyra  Kart' 
HovK^&nfrcof),  The  Athenians,  partly 
frt)m  desire  to  requite  this  favour, 
partly  from  a  wish  to  secure  the  The- 
bans as  allies  against  Sparta,  passed  a 
public  vote  to  assist  them  forthwith. 
Demophon  the  general  got  together 
5000  hoplites  and  500  horsemen,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thebes  on  the 
next  day;  and  all  the  remaining  popu- 
lation were  prepared  to  follow,  if  neces- 
sary (ray^iifiti).  All  the  other  cities 
in  Boeotia  also  sent  aid  to  Thebes,  too 
— so  that  there  was  assembled  there  a 
large  force  of  12,000  hoplites  and  2000 
horsemen.  This  united  force,  the 
Athenians  being  among  them,  assaulted 
the  Kadmeia  day  and  night,  relieving 
each  other ;  but  were  repelled  with 
great  loss  of  killed  and  wounded.  At 
length  the  garrison  found  themselves 


without  provisions;  the  Spartans  were 
tardy  in  sending  reinforcement ;  and 
sedition  broke  out  among  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  who  formed  the  far 
larger  part  of  the  garrison.  These 
Peloponnesians,  refusing  to  fight  longer, 
insisted  upon  capitulating;  which  the 
Lacedsemonian  governor  was  obliged 
perforce  to  do,  though  both  he  and  the 
Spartans  along  with  him  desired  to 
hold  out  to  the  death.  The  Kadmeia 
was  accordingly  surrendered,  and  the 
garrison  went  back  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  LacedaBmonian  reinforcement  from 
Sparta  arrived  only  a  little  too  late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
Diodorus  are  not  only  completely  dif- 
ferent from  Xenophon,  but  irreconcile- 
able  with  his  conception  of  the  event. 
We  must  reject  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Now,  Xenophon  is  not  merely  the 
better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is  in  this 
case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral  pro- 
babilities of  the  case. 

1.  Diodorus  represents  the  Athenians 
as  having  dispatched  by  public  vote, 
assistance  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  requite 
the  assistance  which  the  Thebans  had 
before  sent  to  restore  the  Athenian 
democracy  against  the  Thirty.  Now 
this  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact.  The 
Thebans  had  never  sent  any  assiatancet 
positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasybulua 
and  the  Athenian  democrats  against  the 
Thirty.  They  had  assisted  Thrasybulus 
imderhand,  and  without  any  public  go> 
vemment-act ;  and  they  had  refused  to 
serve  along  with  the  Spartans  against 
him.  But  they  never  sent  any  foroe 
to  help  him  against  the  Thirty.  Con- 
sequently, the  Athenians  could  not  now 
have  sent  any  public  force  to  Thebes,  m 
requital  for  a  similar  &vour  done  before 
by  the  Thebans  to  them. 

2.  Had  the  Athenians  passed  a  formal 
vote,  sent  a  large  public  army,  and 
taken  vigorous  part  in  several  bloody 
assaults  on  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison 
in  the  Kadmeia— this  would  have  been 
the  most  flagrant  and  unequivocal  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  Sparta. 
No  Spartan  envoys  could,  after  that, 
have  gone  to  Athens,  and  stayed  safely 
in  the  house  of  the  Proxenus — as  we 
know  from  Xenophon  that  they  did. 
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This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the 
Grecian  world.     With  a  modem  reader,  the  assassination  of  the 


Besides—ihe  story  of  Sphodrias  (pre- 
aentlj  to  be  recounted)  proves  distmctly 
that  Athens  was  at  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  had  committed  no  act  of  hostility 
against  her,  for  three  or  four  montlui 
at  least  after  the  revolution  at  Thebes. 
It  therefore  refutes  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus  about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  public  Athenian 
force  under  Demophon,  aiding  in  the 
attack  of  the  Eadmeia.  Strange  to 
say — Diodorus  himself,  three  chapters 
afterwaxxls  (zv.  29)  relates  this  stoiy 
about  SphodriaSy  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner  (with  little  difference)  as  Xeno- 
phon ;  ushering  in  the  story  with  a 
declaration,  that  the  Athenians  were  still 
at  peace  vUh  Sparta,  and  foigetting  that 
he  had  himself  recounted  a  distinct  rup- 
ture of  that  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Atheoians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken  the 
Athenian  public  completely  by  sur- 
prise (though  some  few  Athenians  were 
privy  to  the  scheme),  because  it  was  a 
scheme  which  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding except  by  profound  secresy. 
Now,  that  the  Athenian  public,  hearing 
the  news  for  the  first  time — having  no 
positive  act  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear  her 
power — having  had  no  previous  circum- 
stances to  work  them  up,  or  prepare 
them  for  any  dangerous  resolve— should 
identify  themselves  at  once  with  Thebes, 
and  provoke  war  with  Sparta  in  the 
impetuous  manner  stated  oy  Diodorus 
— tlus  is,  in  my  judgement,  eminently 
improbable,  requuing  good  evidence  to 
induce  us  to  believe  it. 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
to  be  true— what  reasonable  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  erroneous 
version  which  we  read  in  Xenophon? 
The  fiurta  as  he  recounts  them  conflict 
most  pointedly  with  his  Philo-Laconian 
partialities;  first,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  power  at  Thebes,  by  a 
handful  of  exiles ;  still  more,  the  whole 
stoiy  of  Sphodrias  and  his  acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon to  be  true — and  we  can  give  a 
very  plausible  explanation  how  the 
erroneous  version  in  Diodorus  arose. 
A  few  months  later,  after  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
really  did  enter  heartily  into  the  al- 
liance   of   Thebes,  and    sent   a   lai^ 
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public  force  (indeed  5000  hoplites,  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Demophon, 
according  to  Diodorus,  c.  32)  to  assist 
her  in  repelling  Agesilaus  with  the 
Spartan  army.  It  is  by  no  means  unna- 
tural that  their  public  vote  and  expe- 
dition undertaken  about  July  378  b.c. 
— should  have  been  erroneously  thrown 
back  to  December  379  b.c.  The  Athe- 
nian orators  were  fond  of  boasting  that 
Athens  had  saved  the  Thebans  from 
Sparta;  and  this  might  be  said  with 
some  truth,  in  reference  to  the  aid 
which  she  really  rendered  afterwards. 
Isokratds  (Or.  xiv.  Plataic,  s.  31)  makes 
this  boast  in  general  terms;  but  Dei- 
narchus  (cont.  Demosthen.  s.  40)  is 
more  distinct,  and  gives  in  a  few  words 
a  version  the  same  as  tiiat  which  we 
find  in  Diodorus;  so  also  does  Aristei- 
dde,  in  two  very  brief  allusions  (Pinna- 
then,  p.  172,  and  Or.  xxxviiL  Socialis, 
p.  486-498).  Possibly  Aristeidte  as 
well  as  Diodorus  may  have  copied  from 
Ephorus ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  miafay^  out 
of  wmch  their  version  grew. 

5.  Lastly,  Plutarch  mentions  nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  regular  division  of  troops 
under  Demophon  which  Diodorus  as- 
serts to  have  aided  in  the  storming  of 
the  Kadmeia.  See  Plutarch  (De  Sen. 
Socrat.  ad  fin.  Agesil.  c.  23;  Pelopid. 
12,  13).  He  intimates  only,  as  jLe- 
nophon  does,  that  there  were  some 
Atnenian  volunteers  who  assisted  the 
exiles. 

M.  Rehdantz  (Yitn  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
bri»,  &c.  p.  38-43)  discusses  tlds  dis- 
crepancy at  considerable  length,  and 
cites  the  opinion  of  various  German 
authors  in  respect  to  it,  with  none  of 
whom  I  altoffether  concur. 

In  my  judgement,  the  proper  solu- 
tion is,  to  reject  altogether  (as  belong- 
ing to  a  later  time)  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  reimecting  the  public  vote  at 
Athens,  and  the  army  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Thebes  under  Demophon;  and 
to  accept  the  more  credible  narrative 
of  Xenophon;  which  ascribes  to  Athens 
a  reasonable  prudence,  and  great  fear 
of  Sparta — qualities  such  as  Athenian 
orators  would  not  be  disposed  to  IxMst 
of.  According  to  that  narrative,  the 
question  about  sending  Athenians  to 
aid  in  storming  the  Kadmeia  could 
hardly  have  been  submitted  for  public 
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four  leaden,  in  their  houses  and  at  the  banquet,  raises  a  sen- 
timent of  repugnance  which  withdraws  his  attention 
from  the  other  features  of  this  memorable  deed. 
Now  an  ancient  Greek  not  only  had  no  such  repug- 
nance, but  sympathised  with  the  complete  revenge  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  death  of  Isme- 
nias;  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extraordinary  personal 
daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon — ^the  skilful  forecast  of  the  plot, 
and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force  so  contemptibly  small,  of 
a  government  which  the  day  before  seemed  unassailable.^  It 
deserves  note  that  we  here  see  the  richest  men  in  Thebes  under^ 
taking  a  risk,  sbgle-handed  and  with  their  own  persons,  which 
must  have  appeared  on  a  reasonable  estimate  little  less  than 
desperate.  From  the  Homeric  Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to 
the  end  of  free  Hellenism,  the  rich  Greek  strips  in  the  palaestra,* 
and  exposes  his  person  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  like  the  poorest 
citizens ;  being  generally  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily 
efficiency. 

As  the  revolution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the  Grecian  mind 
It  altera  the  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  so  by  its 
^JJSTiid  positive  effects  it  altered  forthwith  the  balance  of  power 
SspSSS  ^^  Greece.  The  empire  of  Sparta,  far  from  being  un- 
•"P*"-  disputed  and  nearly  universal  over  Greece,  is  from  hence- 
forward only  maintained  by  more  or  less  of  effort,  until  at  length 
it  is  completely  overthrown.* 

The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed  both  the 
Ephors,  and  the  miso-Theban  Agesilaus,  to  the  highest  pitch. 


diacussion,  since  that  citadel  was  sur- 
rendered at  once  by  the  intimidated 
garriaoQ. 

^  The  daring  oovtp  de  main  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Mellon,  against  the  govern- 
ment  of  Thebes,  bears  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  that  by  which  Evagoraa 
got  into  Ralamia  and  overthrew  the 
previous  despot  (laokratda,  Or.  iz.  Eva- 
gor.  a.  34^. 

'  See,  m  illustration  of  Greek  senti- 
ment on  this  point,  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
iii.  4,  19;  uid  JLenophon,  Enc.  Ages.  i. 
2S. 

B  If  indeed  we  ooidd  believe  Iso- 
kratte,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
a  Platsean,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Thebans,  immediately  after  their  revo- 
lution, sent  an  humble  embassy  to 
Sparta  deprecating  hostility,  entreating 
to  be  admitted  as  allies,  and  promising 
service  even  against  their  benefactors 


the  Athenians,  just  as  devoted  aa  the 
depoaed  government  had  rendered;  an 
embasay  which  the  Spartana  haughtily 
anawered  by  deairing  them  to  receive 
back  their  ezilea,  and  to  cast  out  the 
aaaasains  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Thebans  may 
have  sent  to  try  the  possibility  of 
escaping  Spartan  enmity ;  but  it  ia 
highly  miprobable  that  they  made  any 
such  promises  as  those  here  mentioned; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  speedily 
began  to  prepare  vigoroualy  for  thii 
hoatility  which  they  saw  to  be  ^>- 
proaching. 

See  Isokratte,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 
31. 

This  oration  ia  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  PlatsBan,  and  seems  to  be  an  assem- 
blacre  of  nearly  all  the  topica  which 
could  poaaibly  be  enforced,  truly  or 
fialsely,  against  Thebes. 
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Though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,'  an  expedition  was  de- 
creed forthwith  against  Thebes,  and  the  allied  contingents  indtgnatioii 
were  summoned.    Agesilaus  declined  to  take  the  com-  iSt^im- 
mand   of  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  above  sixty  i^^ 
years  of  age,  and  therefore  no  longer  liable  to  compul-  ^^^nt 
sory  foreign  service.    But  this  (says  Xenophon^  was  JJ^^Sider 
not  his  real  reason.    He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  at  ^tuiP**** 
Sparta  would  say — ^**Here  is  Agesilaus  again  putting  SSStTSS 
us  to  expense,  in   order  that  he  may  uphold  despots  ^J^^°' 
in  other  cities" — as  he  had  just  done,  and  had  been  ujrtfaiiig. 
reproached  with  doing,  at  Phlius ;  a  second  proof  that  the  re« 
proadies  against  Sparta  (which  I  have  cited  a  few  pages  above 
from  Lysias  and  Isokrates)  of  allying  herself  with  Greek  despots 
as  well  as  with  foreigners  to  put  down  Grecian  freedom,  found  an 
echo  even  in  Sparta  herself.     Accordingly  Kleombrotus  the  other 
king  of  Sparta  took  the  command.    He  had  recently  succeeded  his 
brother  Agesipolis,  and  had  never  commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
through  Megara  to  Platsea,  cutting  to  pieces  an  outpost  >*c-  sfs. 
of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  of  the  prisoners  set  free  by  ^Sm^*" 
the  recent  revolution,  who  had  been  placed  for  the  de-  t^alS^?" 
fence  of  the  intervening  mountain  pass.     From  Flat^ea  iSmlL 
he  went  forward  to  Thespiae,  and  from  thence  to  Kyno-  ^JfSJ 
skephalfie  in  the  Theban  territory,  where  he  lay  en-  JJJiiSjl 
camped  for  sixteen  days;  after  which  he  retreated  to  SJjJjJSuied 
ThespisB.     It  appears  that  he  did  nothing,  and  that  his  ^^^  ^ 
inaction  was  the  subject  of  much  wonder  in  his  army,  mpua*. 
who  are  said  to  have  even  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and 
earnestly  hostile  to  Thebes.    Perhaps  the  exiles,  with  customary 
exaggeration,  may  have  led  him  to  hope  that  they  could  provoke 
a  rising  in  Thebc^s,  if  he  would  only  come  near.    At  any  rate  the 
bad  weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  action ;  since 
in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus  through  ELreusis  and  iEgo* 
sthens  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers  could  not 
proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming  back  afterwards 
to  fetch  them.      Kleombrotus  did  not  quit  Boeotia,  however, 
without  leaving  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Tliespise,  with  one-third 
of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  14.    /idXa  x^i- 
'  Xen.  HeUen.  t.  4,  18.    cS  c<9^t  trt. 


'AfiiiriXaos,  twvs  ^onfifyrtw  rots  rypdw 
rotf,  irpdyfAara  rf  w6X9i  wap4xoi>  Plu- 
tarch, Agedl.  0.  '14. 
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employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and  acting  vigorously  against  the 
Thebans.^ 

The  army  of  Kleombrotus,  in  its  march  from  Megara  to  Platsea, 
had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica ;  causing  so  much  alarm  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a  body  of  peltasts,  to 
guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring  road  through  Eleutherse 
into  Bceotia.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  touched  Attica  (now  no  longer  guarded  by  the  lines  of 
Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between  394  and  388  b.c.)  since  the 
retirement  of  King  Pausanias  in  404  b.c.  ;  Airnishing  a  proof  of 
the  exposure  of  the  country,  such  as  to  revive  in  the  Athenian 
mind  all  the  terrible  recollections  of  Dekeleia  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  was  during  the  first  prevalence  of  this  alarm — ^and 
seemingly  while  Kleombrotus  was  still  with  his  army  at  Thespiae 
or  Kynoskephalae,  close  on :  the  Athenian  frontier — that  three 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  Etymokles  and  two  others,  arrived  at 
Athens  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  taken  by  the  twa 
Athenian  generals  and  the  Athenian  volunteers,  in  concerting  and 
aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelppidas  and  his  comrades.  So  over- 
powering was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to  avoid  giving 
ofience  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals  were  both  of  them 
accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first  of  them  was  condemned 
and  executed ;  the  second,  profiting  by  this  warning  (since,  pur- 
suant to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,'  the  two  would  be  put  on 
trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was 
passed  against  him.^  These  two  generals  had  been  unquestionably 
guilty  of  a  grave  abuse  of  their  official  functions.  They  had 
brought  the  state  into  public  hazard,  not  merely  without  consulting^ 
the  senate  or  assembly,  but  even  without  taking  the  sense  of  their 
own  board  of  Ten.  Nevertheless  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  indicates  the  alarm,  as  well  as  the  displeasure,  of  the 
general  body  of  Athenians ;  while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact, 
if  not  in  form,  of  all  political  connection  with  Thebes.^ 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  15-18. 

>  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  Iziv. 
about  the  paephiBm  of  Eanndnus. 

>  Xen.  Uellen.  y.  4,  19 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  14. 

Xenophon  mentions  the  Laoedsdmo- 
nian  envoys  at  Athens,  but  does  not 
expressly  say  that  they  were  sent  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  conduct  of 
these  two  generals  or  of  the  volunteers. 
I  cannot  doubt  however  that  the  fact 
was  so;  for  in  those  times  there  were  no 


resident  envoys — ^none  but  envoys  sent 
on  special  missions. 

*  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  these 
two  generals  has  served  as  the  ground- 
work for  harsh  reproach  against  the 
Athenian  democracy.  Wachsmuth  (Hel- 
len.  Alterth.  i.  p.  654)  denounces  it  as 
''a  judicial  horror,  or  abomination — 
ein  Oreul-gericht."  Rehdantz  (Yitn 
Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c.  p.  44,  45)  says 
--"  Quid?  quia  invasionem  Laoediemo- 
niorum    viderant  in  BcDotiam    £BM$tum 
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Even  before  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  had  quitted  Athens, 
however,  an  incident,  alike  sudden  and  memorable,  completely 


)y  non  paduit  eoo,  damiure  impeim- 
toras  quorum  &cta  Buis  decretia  com- 

probaverant?" "Igitar  haao 

illiM  facmoHs  excuaaiionem  lubbebimus: 
Rebus  quie  a  Thebanis  agebantur  (•'.  a. 
by  the  propomtionB  of  the  Thebans 
seeking  peace  firom  Sparta,  and  trying 
to  get  enrolled  ss  her  allies — alleged 
by  laokratte,  which  I  have  noticed 
aboTO  as  being,  in  my  judgement,  rery 
inaccurately  recorded)  oognitis,  Athe- 
nienseSy  quo  enirius  subvenerant,  eo  ma- 

jore  pam^niid  perculsi  sunt 

Sed  tantum  abfuit  ut  sibimet  irasceren- 
tur,  ut^  e  more  Aiheniensium,  punireniur 
qui  perfecerant  id  quod  turn  pojpulus  «apqp- 
iaoerat." 

The  censures  of  Wachsmuth,  Reh- 
danta,  &c  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact, — 
1.  That  the  Athenians  had  passed  a 
formal  Tote  in  the  public  assembly  to 
send  assistaaoe  to  Thebe8>  under  two 
generals,  who  accordingly  went  out  in 
command  of  the  army  and  performed 
their  instructions.  2.  That  the  Athe- 
nians, becoming  afterwards  repentant  or 
terrified,  tried  and  condemned  these  two 
generals  for  having  executed  the  com- 
mission entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  grounds  (in  a 
previous  note)  for  believing  that  the 
nrst  of  these  affirmations  is  incorrect; 
the  second,  as  dependent  on  it,  vnll 
therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me  to 
single  out  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
inoonaistent  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
BiodoniSy  and  blend  them  together  in  a 
way  whidi  contradicts  both. 

Thus,  ther  take  firom  Diodorus  the 
allmtion,  that  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thebes  by  public  vote  a  laige  army, 
which  fought  along  with  the  Thebans 
against  the  Eadmeia  —  an  allegation, 
which  not  only  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xenophon,  but  which  his  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  excludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  Xenophon  the 
allmtion,  that  the  Athenians  tried  and 
condemned  the  two  generals  who  were 
accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  of  Mellon 
against  the  Theban  rulers  —  rit  8^« 
irroamiyit,  o\  mnnprtffrdaBriP  riir'  rov 
M<AA«iroj  M  rohs  w€p\  AtomdJUriP  iwor 
tfJurraauf  (v.  4,  19).  xfow  the  mention 
of  these  two  generals  follows  naturally 
and  consistency  in  Xenophon,  He  had 
before  told  us  that  there  were  two  out 
of   the  Athenian  generals,  wha  both 


asmsted  underhand  in  organising  the 
plot,  and  afterwards  went  with  the 
volunteers  to  Thebes.  But  it  cannot 
be  fitted  on  to  the  narrative  of  Diodorua, 
who  never  toys  a  word  about  this  eon- 
demnation  by  the  Athenians — nor  ever 
mentions  ctny  two  Athenicm  generals,  at 
all.  He  tells  us  that  the  Athenian 
army  which  went  to  Thebes  was  com- 
manded by  Demophon;  he  notices  no 
colleague  whatever.  He  says  in  general 
words,  that  the  conspiracy  was  organ- 
ised "with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians "  (<nnf€wi\afiofi4vwp  'A$Tiyai»v) ; 
not  saying  a  word  about  any  two  generals 
as  especially  active. 

Wachsmuth  and  Rehdanti  take  it  for 
granted,  most  gratuitously,  that  these 
two  condemned  generals  (mentioned  by 
Xenophon  and  not  by  Diodorus)  are 
identical  with  Demophon  and  another 
colleague,  commanders  of  an  army 
which  went  out  by  public  vote  (men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  and  not  by  Xeno- 
phon). 

The  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
Diodorus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  InoonsiBtent  with  eadx 
other.  We  have  to  make  our  option 
between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  for  reasons  previously  given. 
But  if  any  one  prefers  that  of  Diodorus, 
he  ought  then  to  reject  altogether  the 
story  of  the  condemnation  of  the  two 
Athenian  generals  (who  nowhere  appear 
m  Diodorus),  and  to  suppose  that 
Xenophon  was  misinformed  upon  that 
point,  as  upon  the  other  fiusts  of  the 
case. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals  (as- 
auming  the  Xenophontic  narrative  as 
true)  should  be  tried  and  punished, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  unau- 
thorised prooeedkig  were  threatening  to 
come  with  severity  upon  Athens — ap- 
pears to  me  neither  improbable  nor 
unreasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  remarks  which  the 
Lacedsemonian  envoys  make  (Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  4,  28)  on  the  conduct  of 
Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to 
another — whoever  believes  the  narra- 
tive of  Diodorus  in  preference  to  that 
of  Xenophon,  ought  to  regard  the  exe- 
cution of  those  two  Lacedmnonian  com- 
manders who  surrendered  the  Eadmeia 
as    exceedingly   cruel.     According   to 
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K.O.  378. 
Attempt  of 
Sphodilu 
fromTbes- 
pia  toBor- 
priieClM 
l^ineuBbj 
a  night' 
nwrch.    He 
lUlo. 


altered  the  Athenian  temper.  The  Lacedemonian  harmost  Spho- 
drias  (whom  Eleombrotus  had  left  at  Thespise  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Thebes),  being  informed  that  Peiraeus 
on  its  land-side  was  without  gates  or  night-watch — since 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  attack — conceived  the  idea  of 
surprising  it  by  a  night-march  from  Thespise,  and  thus  of 
mastering  at  one  stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and 
the  naval  resources  of  Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under  march 
one  evemng  after  an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on  reaching  the 
Peiraeus  the  next  morning  before  day-light.  But  his  reckoning 
prov^  erroneous.  Morning  overtook  him  when  he  bad  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis  ;  from  whence,  as 
it  was  useless  to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated  to 
Thespiae ;  not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  not  ill-con- 
nurerant  ccived.  Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  competent  to 
v^T^^^tiSL  organise  and  execute  movements  as  rapid  as  those  of 
^SS^^  Brasidas,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have 
^i^^t  succeeded ;  in  which  case  the  whole  face  of  the  war 
^odrtao.  would  have  been  changed,  since  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
once  masters  of  Peiraeus,  both  could  and  would  have  maintiuned 
the  place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices,  which  no  one  ever 
commends  until  it  has  been  successfully  consummated — *^  con- 
silium quod  non  potest  laudari  nisi  peractum."  ^  As  it  failed,  it 
has  been  considered,  by  critics  as  well  as  by  contemporaries,  not 
merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a  £etult,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as 
a  brave  man,  but  singularly  weak  and  hot-headed.'     Without 

ship,  while  OotaYiuB  and  Antony  were 
dining  on  board,  and  to  eeiie  their 
penons — "I  cannot  permit  any  auch 
thing;  but  you  ought  to  have  done  it 
without  aakmg  my  permiaaion."  A  r^ 
ply  familiar  to  the  readen  of  Shak- 
apeare^a  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

>  EalliBthenda,  Frag.  2,  ed.  Didot, 
apud  Harpokration.  t.  2^plasi  Diodor. 
XT.  29;  Plutaieh,  Pelopidaa,  c.  14;  Plu- 
tarch, Ageeil.  c.  24.  The  miacaleula- 
tion  of  Sphodriaa  as  to  the  time  neoea- 
aary  for  hia  march  to  Peineua  ia  not 
worae  than  other  miatakea  which  Poly- 
biuA  (in  a  rery  instructive  discourse,  Ix. 
12,  20,  seeminj^ly  extracted  from  hia 
lost  oommentanea  on  Tactics)  recounts 
as  having  been  committed  by  various 
other  able  commanders. 


DiodoruB,  these  officers  had  done  every- 
thing which  brave  men  coidd  do;  they 
had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled  many 
attacks,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
farther  holding  out  by  a  mutiny  among 
their  garrison. 

Here  again,  we  see  the  superiority  of 
the  nanmtive  of  Xenophon  over  that  of 
Diodorus.  According  to  the  former, 
these  LaeedBomonian  commanden  sur- 
rendered the  Kadmeia  without  any  re- 
sistance at  all.  Their  condemnation, 
like  that  of  the  two  Athenian  generals, 
becomes  a  matter  easy  to  understand 
and  ex^ain. 

1  Tacit.  HiBtor.  i.  38. 

Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  82) 
the  remark  of  Sextus  Pompey  to  his 
captain  Menas,  when  the  luster  aaked 
his  peRnianoa  to  cut  the  cablea  of  the 
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admitting  the  full  extent  of  this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his 
present  aggression  grew  out  of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the  glory 
which  Phoebidas,  in  spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient  displeasure 
of  his  countrymen,  had  acquired  by  seizing  the  Eadmeia.  That 
Sphodrias  received  private  instructions  from  Kleombrotus  (as 
Diodorus  states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved ;  while  the  suspidon^ 
intimated  by  Xenophon  as  being  abroad,  that  he  was  wrought 
upon  by  secret  emissaries  and  bribes  from  his  enemies  the  Thebans, 
for  the  purpose  of  plunging  Athens  into  war  with  Sparta,  is 
altogether  improbable;^  and  seems  merely  an  hypothesis  sug- 
gested by  the  consequences  of  the  act — which  were  such,  that 
if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  hate  served  them 
better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the  Thriasian  plain 
was  communicated  shortly  after  daybreak  at  Athens,  AUnnaiMi 
where  it  excited  no  less  terror  than  surprise.    Every  doiSiSSr^ 
man  instantly  put  himself  under  arms  for  defence  ;  but  th^^mpt 
news  soon  arrived  that  the  invader  had  retired.     When  ^le^^!^ 
thus  reassured,  the  Athenians  passed  from  fear  to  indig-  ^^^ 
nation.    The  Lacedsemonian  envoys^  who  were  lodging  ^^^^^^ 
at  the  house  of  Eallias  the  proxenus  of  Sparta,  were  ^*««n**«>- 
immediately  put  under  arrest  and  interrogated.    But  all  three 
affirmed  that  they  were  not  less  astonished,  and  not  less  ex- 
asperated, by  the  march  of  Sphodrias  than  the  Athenians  them- 
selves ;  adding,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  had  they  been  really 
privy  to  any  design  of  seizing  the  Peiraeus,  they  would  have  taken 
care  not  to  let  themselves  be  found  in  the  city,  and  in  theur 


^  Titl$innn  rhw  hr  rtut  OctrriaZr  ka/AO' 
0T^r  X^odpfor,  xP'inurra  Z6irr^s,  its  oirc*- 
vTc^o  —  Xenoph.  Hellen.  t.  4,  20; 
Diodor.  xr.  29;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c. 
14;  Plutarcb,  Agedl.  o.  24,  25. 

Biodonu  aifirms  private  ordets  firom 
KleombrotuB  to  SphodiiM. 

In  rqeoting  the  suspidon  mentioned 
by  Xenophon — that  it  was  the  Theban 
leaders  mo  instigated  and  bribed  Spho- 
drias— ^we  may  remark — 1.  That  the 
plan  mi^t  very  possibly  have  suo- 
oeeded;  and  its  suoceas  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  Had 
they  been  the  instigators,  they  would 
not  bsTO  Culed  to  give  notioe  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time;  whioh  th^ 
certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the 
Laoedttmonians  had  punished  Spho- 
drias, no  war  would  have  ensued.  Now 
every  man  would  have  predicted,  that 
aasiiininfl;  the  seheme  to  hSU,  ihey  cer- 


tainly would  punish  him.  3.  The 
strong  interest  taken  by  Ageeilaus  after- 
wards in  the  fate  of  Sphodrias,  and  the 
high  encomium  which  he  passed  on  the 
general  character  of  the  latter — are  quite 
consistent  with  a  belief  on  his  part 
that  Sphodrias  (like  Phoebidas)  may 
have  done  wrong  towards  a  foreign  city 
from  over-ambition  in  the  service  of  his 
countxy.  But  if  Ageeilaus  (who  detested 
the  Thebans  beyond  measure)  had  be- 
lieved that  Sphodrias  was  acting  under 
the  influence  of  bribes  from  them,  h9 
would  not  merely  have  been  disposed 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the  con- 
denmation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (HeUen.  iii. 
5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to  the 
Thebans  a  similar  refinement  of  stra- 
tagem;   seemingly  with  just  n  Uttl# 
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ordinary  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus,  where  of  course 
their  persons  would  be  at  once  seized.  They  concluded  by 
assuring  the  Athenians,  that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be  indigo 
nantly  disavowed,  but  punished  capitally,  at  Sparta.  And  their 
reply  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
depart ;  while  an  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  offending  general.^ 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias  home  to  Sparta, 
Tru]  of  to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge.  So  much  did  he 
M^rtil!  himself  despair  of  his  case,  that  he  durst  not  make  his 
^ttodT  appearance ;  while  the  general  impression  was,  both  at 
g^2i  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  that  he  would  certainly  be  con- 
fifvOTflSd  demned.  Nevertheless,  though  thus  absent  and  unde- 
g™!j^*«»  fended,  he  was  acquitted,  purely  through  private  favour 
1MB*  and  esteem  for  his  gener^d  character.     He  was  of  the 

party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all  the  friends  of  that  prince 
espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of  coursa  But  as  he  was  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Agesilaus,  his  friends  dreaded  that  the  latter 
would  declare  against  him,  and  bring  about  his  condemnation. 
Nothing  saved  Sphodrias  except  the  peculiar  intimacy  between  his 
son  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  mournful 
importunity  of  Archidamus  induced  Agesilaus,  when  this  important 
cause  was  brought  before  the  senate  of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his 
judicial  conviction  and  give  his  vote  in  the  following  manner — 
''To  be  sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty ;  upon  that  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  put  to  death  a  man  like  him, 
who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has  stood  unblemished  in  all  Spartan 
honour.  Spcurta  cannot  part  with  soldiers  like  Sphodrias." '  The 
friends  of  Agesilaus,  following  this  opinion  and  coinciding  with 
those  of  Kleombrotus,  ensured  a  £etvourable  verdict  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Etymokles  himself,  who  as  envoy  at  Athens 
had  announced  as  a  certainty  that  Sphodrias  would  be  put 
to  death  —  as  senator  and  friend  of  Agesilaus  voted  for  his 
acquittal.^ 


1  Xen.  Hdlen.  y.  4,  22;  Plutarch, 
Ageail.  o.  24. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  32.  *EK€7yos  7c 
(^AyntrlXaos)  irphs  wdpras  Strois  8cc(Ac- 
acToi,  rodra  X4y9f  Mil  &8uce7r  fi^v  2^- 
Spfar  &8^ycrror  cTrcu*  Zcris  fUrroif  weus 
Tc  Ay  Ktd  watBtincot  koL  ^/S^k,  witna  rh 
KoXk  wou$p  Sier^Xccrc,  x'*^'*^*'  '^''ai  roi- 


4,  25-33)    and  in  a  yery    interesting 
manner,    both    the    relations    between 


Kleonymus  and  Archidamus,  and  the 
M>peal  of  Archidamus  to  his  father. 
The  statement  has  all  the  air  of  being 
derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  prolixity  hinders 
me  from  giving  it  in  full. 
Compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  25 ; 
•nyr  roioirmp  {ci<r0ai  ffrpartwrSv.  I  Diodor.  xv.  29. 


Xenophon  eacplains  at  some  length  (v.  I     '  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  22-32. 
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This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  witness  not 
merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  personally  intimate  with  compariaoa 
Agesilaus)  shows  how  powerfully  the  course  of  justice  at  with 
Sparta  was  overruled  by  private  83nnpathy  and  interests  procedure. 
— especially  those  of  the  two  kings.  It  especially  illustrates  what 
has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  respecting  the  oppressions 
exercised  by  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which 
no  redress  was  attainable  at  Sparta.  Here  was  a  case  where  not 
only  the  guilt  of  Sphodrias  stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his 
acquittal,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Athenian  demand  for  redress  was 
overruled  by  the  favour  of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was  there  of 
any  justice  to  the  complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or  an  injured 
individual  against  the  harmost?  The  contrast  between  Spartan 
and  Athenian  proceeding  is  also  instructive.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  the  Athenians  had  condemned,  at  the  instance  of  Sparta, 
their  two  generals  who  had  without  authority  lent  aid  to  the 
Theban  exiles.  In  so  doing,  the  Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the 
law  against  clear  official  misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case 
where  theur  sympathies  went  along  with  the  act,  though  their  fear 
of  a  war  with  Sparta  was  stronger.  But  the  most  important 
circumstance  to  note  is,  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither  pri- 
vate influence,  nor  kingly  influence,  capable  of  overruling  the 
sincere  judicial  conscience  of  a  numerous  and  independent  di- 
kastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have  been  well 
known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at  Sparta.    Even  by  the  &o.  srs. 
general  voice  of  Greece,  the  sentence  was  denounced  as  2lL^£l?" 
iniquitous.^     But  the  Athenians,  who  had  so  recently  ^2" 
given  strenuous  effect  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sparta  ^Jg^ 
against  their  own  generals,  were  stung  by  it  to  the  Jj}^ 
quick ;  and  only  the  more  stung,  in  consequence  of  the  Tbebo. 
extraordinary  compliments  to  Sphodrias  on  which  the  acquittal 
was  made  to  turn.    They  immediately  contracted  hearty  alliance 
with  Thebes,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war  against 
Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.    After  completing  the  fortifications 
of  Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future 
attempt,  they  applied  tiiemselves  to  the  building  of  new  ships  of 
war  and  to  the  extension  of  their  naval  ascendency  at  the  expense 
of  Sparta.' 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  24.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4»  34-63, 
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From  this  moment,  a  new  combination  began  in  Grecian  politics. 
Exerttottsof  Tlie  Athenians  thought  the  moment  fistvourable  to  attempt 
fo^a'iMw  the  construction  of  a  new  confederacy,  analogous  to  the 
SnfedSScy.  Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a  century  before;  the 
c^nf^ermcy  ^^^^  ^^  which  had  bccn  ultimately  reared  the  formidable 
of^De^.  Athenian  empire,  lost  at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian 
S'?l!f'**'"  war.  Towards  such  construction  there  was  so  fiur  a 
member.  tendency,  that  Athens  had  already  a  small  body  of 
maritime  allies;  while  rhetors  like  Isokrates  (in  his  Panegyrical 
Discourse,  published  two  years  before)  had  been  familiariang  the 
public  mind  with  larger  ideas.  But  the  enterprise  was  now 
pressed  with  the  determination  and  vehemence  of  men  smarting 
under  recent  insult  The  Athenians  had  good  ground  to  build 
upon;  since,  while  the  discontent  against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
was  widely  spread,  the  late  revolution  in  Thebes  had  done  much 
to  lessen  that  sentiment  of  fear  upon  which  such  ascendency  chiefly 
rested.  To  Thebes,  the  junction  with  Athens  was  pre-eminently 
welcome,  and  her  leaders  gladly  enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent 
member  of  the  new  confederacy.^  They  cheerfully  acknowledged 
the  presidency  of  Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly, 
their  own  rights  as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as 
that  could  be  reconstituted ;  which  reconstitution  was  at  this 
moment  desirable  even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the  Boeotian 
towns  were  now  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under  harmosts  and 
oligarchies. 

The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the  principal  islands 
Athens  ^^^  maritime  cities  in  the  iEgean,  inviting  all  of  them 
ravoys^o°^  to  an  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.  The 
iS^tbS'^^  principles  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  upon 
LiSSprto.  ^^^^^  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  had  been  formed  against 
vbiSSe  ^®  Persians,  almost  a  century  before.  It  was  proposed 
new  con-  that  a  cougrcss  of  deputies  should  meet  at  Athens,  one 
furmed.  The  from  cach  dty,  Small  as  well  as  creat,  each  with  one 

Athenians  .  .   •'  i        ii    i  .1  t      •     t 

formally  re-   Toto ;  that  Athcus  should  bc  president,  yet  each  mdi- 

noance  aJl....  _•  jT,,.,. 

pretensions  vidual  citj  autouomous ;  that  a  common  fund  should  be 
properues  raiscd,  with  a  common  naval  force,  through  assessment 
and  engage  imposcd  by  this  cougress  upon  each,  and  applied  as  the 
ftt>mfutm«  same  authority  might  prescribe;  the  general  purpose 
Kicrucfaiea.  |jgjjjg  defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  freedom  and  security 
from  foreign  aggression,  to  each  confederate,  by  the  common  force 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  34 :  Xen.  De  Yeotigal.  t.  7  ;  Isokratte,  Or.  xiy. 
(Plataic.)  ft.  20,  23,  37  ;  Diodor.  xr.  29. 
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of  alL  Care  was  taken  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  those  asso- 
ciations of  tribute  and  subjection  which  rendered  the  recollection 
of  the  former  Athenian  empire  unpopular.^  And  as  there  were 
many  Athenian  citizens,  who,  during  those  times  of  supremacy, 
had  been  planted  out  as  klenichs  or  outsettlers  in  various  de- 
pendencies, but  had  been  deprived  of  their  properties  at  the  close 
of  the  war — it  was  thought  necessary  to  pass  a  formal  decree,' 


^  The  eontribution  ma  now  called 
e^rra^iSt  not  ^6pos :  see  laokraitey  De 
Paoe,  B.  37-46;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c. 
7;  Harpokration,  v.  2^rra(is. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortuni  Athen.  p.  351. 


>  laokrat^a.  Or.  ziv.  (Plataic.)  a.  47. 

fupoi  T^r  gv/ifMxttuf  its  /uyUmfr  roii^ 

Diodor.  snr.  28,  29.  *^^ri^&arro  9h 
Ktd  rhs  y9rofi4¥ms  icKiipovx^^f 
iiwoKaratrr^trat  rots  wp6r€pov 
Kvpiois  y9yov6ciy  ical  Wfcor  Iftfcrro 
pafiiwa  rmWf  *A0TiPulmw  yf»pyw  iicrhf 
r^s  'Arronif .  AA,  9h  raOrris  Ti|f  ^(Xok- 
$p€fwias  itnueni&dfAtroi  riiw  vo^  roTir 
*£AAif(riF  «f^ro<oy,  Wxifporiptut  htoi'fyramo 
'r^v  {^tor  iiy^iioidaM. 

iM^oatte  and  Biodonu  speak  looedy 
of  this  Tote,  in  language  which  nught 
make  ub  imagine  that  it  was  one  of 
distinct  restitution,  giving  back  pro- 
perty actually  er^'oyed.  But  the  Athe- 
nians had  never  actually  regained  the 
outlying  priyate  propezty  lost  at  the 
dose  of  the  war.  though  they  had  much 
desired  it,  and  had  cherished  hopes 
that  a  fiivourabla  turn  of  circumstances 
might  enable  them  to  effect  the  re- 
coverY.  As  the  recovery,  if  effected, 
would  be  St  the  cost  of  those  whom 
they  were  now  soliciting  as  allies,  the 
public  and  formal  renunciation  of  such 
li^ts  was  a  measure  of  much  policy, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  appease 
uneasiness  in  the  islands;  thougtx  in 
point  of  &ct  nothing  was  given  up 
except  rights  to  property  not  really 
eigoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Athens,  recording  the  ori- 
ginal Athenian  decree,  of  which  the 
main  provisions  are  mentioned  in  my 
text.  It  hears  date  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus.  It  stands  with  the  re- 
storations of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately  a 
portion  of  it  has  been  found  in  tolerably 
good  preservation),  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  work — "Ueber 


die  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener— 
Verbesserongen  und  Naohtrage  zu  den 
drei  Banden  der  Staats-haushaltung  der 
Athener,"  p.  xx. 

*Air^  Zh  NavatrlKOv  Hpxorros  /lii  i^utnu 

iyitrifa'aff$ai  4v  rtus  rSv  mti/LfjjLYmv  x^ 
poAS  lahrt  chtiuif  ii'kr*  x^^^*  M^'  trpui- 
yAvfpy  yAfT*  broBtfUy^,  M^r*  &X\y  rp&r^ 
liifitvu  *E^  Zi  rif  &vqT«u  ^  ktotqi  ^ 
rUhiroi  rpifw^  6r^w,  ^|«imu  t^  /9ouAo- 
/i4v^  rtiy  avfjLfidx'^^  ^rat  irphs  robs 
ffwitpmn  rmw  <rv/»^x^^'  ^*  ^^  ^^' 
cSpoi  inro'  -fuwoi  iiwo96¥rm¥  [rh  fikv 
4]/u«rv  rf  ^yamif  rh  9c  ll[XXo  Kou^]hv 
iirrm  rSw  irvfAfidx'»y*  *E^  i^  fis  [Xp] 
hrl  woKifiL^  M  robs  wontcofUvovs  riiy 
avfifxaxlay,  fl  icark  yrjy  1^  icen-k  Bi^Morfray^ 
fio/tfiuy  ^AOriytdovs  «cal  robs  cvfxfidxovs 
roirois  icol  Kork  y^w  tcai  iwrk  9AKaa<fa» 
irorrl  oBiy^i  Kork  rb  Zvyariv,  *lLk»  Zi 
ris  ffin;  ^  ^iri^fif^((r|y,  ^  ^X^^  ^  I5i«in}f, 
iro^  r69€  rb  ^fil^ur/Mi,  ws  A^ir  ri  5ci 
rmy  iy  r^Sc  r^  ^^Ji^lffftari  ^Iptifitycoy, 
Ihrapx^^  f^^  '^^  kriiJL^  «Tyai,  Kcd  rk 
Xp^fMTa  ainoy  huji6<na  lrro»  «cal  r^s 
Btou  rb  hrJiiKoroy  jcol  KpiyiaBm  iy 
'ABifyalois  koI  rots  avfAfidxoiS  Af  SioX^v 
r^r  avfA/JMxifu''  Ziifuo^yrmy  5i  ainby 
Baydnp  1l  ^vy^  5irov  *A9i|yaiOi  Koi  ol 
tritfifUiX'^i  Kparovtri.  *Eky  Zb  Bavdr^ 
riftiBp,  /lii  ra/p4frm  iy  rf  'Arrucg  /ui^b  iy 

rf  r&y  trvfifidx^''' 

Then  follows  a  direction,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred 
shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a  column  of 
stone,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius;  with  orders 
to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Goddess  to 
disburse  sixty  drachmas  for  the  cost  of 
so  doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to 
this  InJBaription  a  list  of  such  cities  as 
had  alrsaay  Joined  the  confederacy, 
together  with  certain  other  names  added 
afterwards,  of  dties  which  joined  sub- 
sequently. The  Inscription  itself  directs 
such  list  to  be  recorded — ols  9b  rify 
oT^Xiyr  radrriy  kyaypd^9ty  rmy  re  ohcmy 
w6K€my  ffvfi/Mxi^^  fk  6y6f»aira,  koI  liris 
ky  &\Xi|  tfifAfiaxos  yiyrtirai. 

Unfortunately    M.    Boeckh  has   not 
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renouncing  and  barring  all  revival  of  these  suspended  rights.  It 
was  farther  decreed  that  henceforward  no  Athenian  should  on  any 
pretence  hold  property,  either  in  house  or  land,  in  the  territory  of 
any  one  of  the  confederates ;  neither  by  purchase,  nor  as  security 
for  money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  acquisition.  Any 
Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered  liable  to  be  informed 
against  before  the  synod ;  who,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  were  to 
deprive  him  of  the  property — ^half  of  it  going  to  the  informer,  half 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now  proposed  by 
EiiTOTsaent  Athens — who,  as  a  candidate  for  power,  was  straight- 
5J^^  forward  and  just,  like  the  Herodotean  Deiokes^ — and 
SSSSSa,  formally  ratified,  as  well  by  the  Athenians  as  by  the 
KaUistntns.  general  voice  of  the  confederate  deputies  assembled 
within  then*  wall&  The  formal  decree  and  compact  of  alliance 
was  inscribed  on  a  stone  column  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  or  the  Liberator ;  a  symbol,  of  enfran- 
chisement from  Sparta  accomplished,  as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be 
maintained  against  Persia  and  other  enemies.'  Periodical  meetings 
of  the  confederate  deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often 
we  do  not  know)  at  Athens,  and  the  synod  was  recognised  as 
competent  judge  of  all  persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged 
with  treason  against  the  confederacy.  To  ^ve  fuller  security  to 
the  confederates  generally,  it  was  provided  in  the  original  compact, 
that  if  any  Athenian  citizen  should  either  speak,  or  put  any 
question  to  the  vote,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
tenor  of  that  document — ^he  should  be  tried  before  the  synod  for 
treason;  and  that,  if  found  guilty,  he  might  be  condemned  by 
them  to  the  severest  punishment 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  commissioners  in 
the  first  organisation  of  the  confederacy,  and  in  the  dealings  with 
those  numerous  cities  whose  junction  was  to  be  won  by  amicable 
inducement — Chabrias,  Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallis- 
tratus.^    The  first  of  the  three  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 


annexed  this  list,  which  moreoTer  he 
■tates  to  haye  been  preeerved  only  in  a 
very  partial  and  fragmentary  condition. 
He  notices  only,  as  containoi  in  it,  the 
towns  of  Poieessa  and  Kordsus  in  the 
island  of  Keos— and  Antissa  and  Eresus 
in  Lesbos;  aU  four  as  aatonomons  com- 
mnnities. 

>  Herodot.    i.    96.      'O    8^,    oTa   9^ 

*  This   is  the   sentiment   connected 


with  Zths  *E\9v$4pios  —  Pausanias,  the 
Tictor  of  Plat8ea»  offers  to  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving immediately  after  the  battle,  in 
the  agora  of  the  town  (Thucyd.  ii«  71). 
So  the  Syracusans  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  (Dio- 
dor.  xi.  72)  and  Mnandrius  at  Samoa 
(Herodot.  iii.  142). 
*  Diodor.  xr.  29. 
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He  and  Iphikrates  were  the  most  distinguished  warriors  whom 
Athens  numbered  among  her  citizens.  But  not  having  been 
engaged  in  any  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  kc, 
she  had  had  no  need  of  their  services ;  hence  both  of  them  had 
been  absent  from  the  city  during  much  of  the  last  nine  years,  and 
Iphikrates  seems  still  to  have  been  absent  At  the  time  when  that 
peace  was  concluded,  Iphikrates  was  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and 
Thrace,  Chabrias  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus ;  each  having  been 
sent  thither  by  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  peltasts. 
Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and  returning  to  Athens  as 
peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the  military  tastes  of 
these  generals  than  conducive  to  their  importance  and  their  profit, 
to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to  take  foreign  service*  Accord- 
ingly Chabrias  had  continued  in  service  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with 
the  native  Egyptian  king  Akoris.  The  Persians,  against  whom  he 
served,  found  his  hostility  so  inconvenient,  that  Phamabazus 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great 
King^s  displeasure;  and  requested  at  the  same  time  that  Iphi- 
krates might  be  sent  to  aid  the  Pendan  satraps  in  organizing  a 
great  expedition  against  Egypt  The  Athenians,  to  whom  the 
goodwill  of  Persia  was  now  of  peculiar  '^importance,  complied  on 
both  points ;  recalled  Chabrias,  who  thus  became  disposable  for 
the  Athenian  service,^  and  dispatched  Iphikrates  to  take  command 
along  with  the  Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  employed  his 
peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :  first  of  SjtoiS  in 
Seuthes,  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  whom  he  aided  j^^^*^ 
in  the  recovery  of  certain  lost  dominions — next  of  Kotys,  ^^^J^ 
whose  &vour  he  acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  pre-  ^^^^'^ 
sently  married.'    Not  only  did  he  enjoy  great  scope  for  ^  v^ 
warl^Le   operations  and  plunder,  amons  the  ^^  butter-  acqnirM 

•  •  A  '  O  pclWClBllOD  of 

eating  Thracians"' — but  he  also  acquired,  as  dowry,  a  aThncian 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
'  ComeL    NepoB,   Iphicratda,  o.  2 ; 

C3iabri%  e.  2,  3. 

*  See  an  interesting  Fragment  (pre- 
Berred  by  Athenteos,  it.  p.  181)  of  the 
oomedy  called  Protesilam — by  the  Athe- 
nian poet  Anaxandridda  (Meineke,  Co- 
mio.  GrsBc.  Frag.  iii.  p.  182).  It  con- 
tains a  cnrioua  description  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Iphikrates  with  Uie  daughter  of 
Kotys  in  Thrace ;  enlivened  by  an 
abundant  banquet  and  copious  draughts 
of  wine  given  to  crowds  of  Thracians  in 
the  market-plaoe — 


airjQLifpOKiiiMS  livptowkiiBnSf  tec 

brazen  vessels  as  lai^  as  wine  yats,  full 
of  broth  —  Kotvs  himself  girt  round, 
and  serving  the  broth  in  a  golden  basin, 
then  going  about  to  taste  all  the  bowls 
of  wine  and  water  ready  mixed,  until 
he  was  himself  the  first  man  intoxi- 
cated. Iphikrat^  brought  from  Athens 
several  of  the  best  players  on  the  harp 
and  flute. 

The  distinction  between   the    butter 
eaten,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  by  the 
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large  stock  of  such  produce  as  Thracian  princes  had  at 
their  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  more  important — 
a  seaport  village  not  £Eur  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  called 
Drys,  where  he  established  a  fortified  post,  and  got  together  a 
Grecian  colony  dependent  on  himself.^  Miltiades,  Alkibiades, 
and  other  eminent  Athenians  had  done  the  same  thing  before  him ; 
though  Xenophon  had  refused  a  similar  proposition  when  made  to 
him  by  the  earlier  Seuthes.^  Iphikrates  thus  became  a  great  man 
in  Thrace,  yet  by  no  means  abandoning  his  connection  with 
Athens,  but  making  his  position  in  each  subserrient  to  his  im- 
portance in  the  other.  While  he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the 
projects  of  Athenian  citizens  for  mercantile  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Chersonese  and  other  parts  of  Thrace — he  could  also 
lend  the  aid  of  Athenian  naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to 
princes  in  Thrace,  but  to  others  even  beyond  those  limits — since 
we  learn  that  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  became  so  attached  or 
indebted  to  him  as  to  adopt  him  for  his  son.'  When  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Persia,  at  the  request  of  Phamabazus  (about  378 
B.C.  apparently),  Iphikrates  had  £sdr  ground  for  anticipating  that  a 
career  yet  more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.^ 


Thracians,  and  the  olive-oil  habitually 
coDsumed  in  Greece,  deserveB  notice. 
The  word  aJtfXM-'''ipoK6iAas  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  those  Boented  un- 
guents which,  at  the  banquet  of  Qreeks, 
would  have  been  applied  to  the  hair 
of  the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining 
gloss  and  moisture.  It  appears  that 
the  Laoednmonian  women,  however, 
sometimes  anointed  themselves  with 
butter,  and  not  with  oU :  see  Plutarch, 
adv.  Koloten,  p.  ll()9  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems  in 
Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikratds  bj  Poly- 
eenus  and  other  Tactic  writers,  indicates 
that  his  exploits  there  were  renowned 
as  well  as  long-continued. 

'  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed.  Didotj 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664. 

'  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2,  38;  vii.  5,  8 ; 
viL  6,  43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  17;  Plu- 
tarch, AQdbiad.  c.  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in  Lysias, 
Orat.  xzviii.  cont.  Ergokl.  s.  5)  about 
the  advice  given  to  Thrasybulus  by  a 
discontented  fellow-dtiEen,  to  seize  By- 
santium,  marry  the  daughter  of  Seuthds, 
and  defy  Athens. 

*  iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  p.  249. 

As  analogy  for  the  adoption  of  Iphi- 
kratte,  we  find  Ada  queen  of  Karia 
adopting  Alexander  the  Qreat  as  her 


son.  He  did  not  decline  the  adoption. 
Arrian,  i.  23,  12.  iroISa  ot  riBtfidyti 
'AX4^ay^or,  Kol  'AX^|ar(0Of  rh  ^n»/ua 
rod  watws  oifK  i,wii^ima'9.  At  what  time 
Amyntas  took  this  step,  we  cannot 
diiitlnctly  make  out :  Amyntas  died  in 
370  B.G.,  while  from  378-371  B.C.,  Iphi- 
kratte  seems  to  have  been  partly  on 
service  with  the  Persian  satraps,  partly 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  Sea  (see  Aehdants,  Yites 
Iphicratts,  &c.  eh.  4).  Therefore  the 
adoption  took  place  at  some  tim^  be- 
tween 387-378  B.C. ;  perhaps  after  the 
restoration  of  Amyntas  to  his  maritims 
dominions  by  the  Lacedaemonian  expe- 
dition against  Olynthus — 382-380  b.c. 
Amyntas  was  so  weak  and  insecure, 
from  the  Thessalians  and  other  land- 
neigfaboun  (see  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat. p.  657.  s.  112),  that  it  was  much 
to  his  advantage  to  cultivate  the  favour 
of  a  warlike  Athenian  established  on 
the  Thracian  coast,  like  Iphikratte. 

*  £Vom  these  absences  of  men  like 
Iphikratds  and  Chabrias,  a  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  severely  condemning 
the  Athenian  people.  Th^  were  so 
envious  sad  ill>tempered  (it  has  been 
said),  that  none  of  their  generals  could 
live  with  comfort  at  Athens;  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  oould.    Come- 
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Iphikrates  being  thus  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined  with  Cha- 
hnsBf  in  the  mission  and  measures  for  organizing  their  new  con- 


liiu  Nepos  (Chabrias,  o.  3)  makes  the 
remark,  borrowed  originally  from  Theo- 
pompas  (W.  117,  ed.  Didot),  and  tran- 
■oribed  by  many  modem  commentators 
as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal  truth—* 
"Hoc  Cbabrias  nmitio  {i,  e.  on  being 
recalled  from  Egypt,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrance  of  Fhamabazus)  Athe- 
nas  rediit  neqne  ibi  diutius  est  moratus 
quamfuit  neoesse.  Non  enim  libenter 
erat  ante  oculos  dvium  suorum,  quod 
et  Tivebat  Uuts,  et  indulgebat  sibi 
liberalius,  quam  ut  invidiam  vulgi  pos- 
set e£Fbgere.  Est  enim  boo  commune 
▼itium  in  magnis  liberisque  ciTitatibus, 
ut  invidia  glorin  comes  sit,  et  libenter 
de  his  detnhant,  quos  eminere  Tideant 
altitts ;  neque  animo  equo  pauperes 
alienam  opulentium  intuentur  rortu- 
nam.  Itaque  Cbabrias,  quoad  ei  lice^ 
bat,  plnrimum  aberat.  Neque  vero 
solus  ills  aberat  Athenis  libenter,  sed 
omnes  fere  principes  feoerunt  idem, 
qnod  tantum  se  ab  invidift  putabant 
abfuturoe,  quantum  a  oonspectu  suorum 
reoeesissent.  Itaque  Conon  plurimum 
Gypri  Tixit,  Iphicrates  in  ThnudA,  Ti- 
motheus  Lesbi,  Chares  in  Sigeo." 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  among 
other  human  frailties,  had  their  fistir 
share  of  envr  and  jealousy,  is  not  to 
be  denied;  but  that  these  attributes 
belonged  to  them  in  a  marked  or  pecu- 
liar manner,  cannot  (in  my  judgement) 
be  shown  by  any  evidence  extant— and 
most  assuredly  is  not  shown  by  the 
evidence  here  alluded  to. 

"Cbabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of  en- 
joyment and  luxurious  indulgence."  If 
instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he  had 
been  a  Spartan,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  compelled  to  expatriate  in 
order  to  gratifrr  this  taste;  for  it  was 
the  express  dnft  and  purpose  of  the 
Spartan  discipline,  not  to  equalise  pro- 
perty, but  to  equalise  the  habits,  eigoy- 
ments,  and  personal  toils,  of  the  rich 
and  poor.  This  is  a  point  which  the 
admirerB  of  Lykuigus — Xenophon  and 
Plutarch— attest  not  less  dearly  than 
Thuoydidte,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others. 
If  then  it  were  considered  a  proof  of 
envy  and  ill-temper,  to  debar  rich  men 
from  spending  their  mon^  in  procuring 
enjoyments,  we  might  mirly  consider 
the  reproach  as  made  out  against  Ly- 
kutgus  and  Sparta.  Not  so  against 
Athens.  There  was  no  city  in  Qreece 
where  the  means  of  luxurious  and  com- 


fortable living  were  more  abundantly 
exhibited  for  sale,  .nor  where  a  rich 
man  was  more  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
purchase  them.  Of  this  the  proofs  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Even  the  son 
of  this  very  Cbabrias — Eteaippua — who 
inherited  tiie  appetite  for  ei^joymeut, 
without  the  greater  qualities  of  his 
&ther — ^found  the  means  of  gratifying 
Mb  appetite  so  unfortunately  easy  at 
Athens,  that  he  wasted  lus  whole  sub- 
stance in  such  expenses  (Plutarch,  Pho< 
kion,  c.  7;  Athenaus,  iv.  p.  165).  And 
Charts  was  even  better  liked  at  Athens 
in  consequence  of  his  love  of  enjoyment 
and  licence  —  if  we  are  to  believe  an- 
other Fragment  (238)  of  the  same  Theo- 
pompus. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompus  and 
Nepos,  therefore,    is   neither  true    as 
matter  of  fact,  nor  suffident,  if  it  had 
been  true,  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  of 
a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with  which 
they  connect  it.    Iphikratte  and  Cba- 
brias did  not  stay  away  from  Athens 
because  they  loved  enjoyments  or  feared 
the   envy  of  their   countrymen ;    but 
because  both  of  them  were  large  gainers 
by  doing  so,  in  importance,  in  profit, 
and  in  tastes.    Both  of  them  were  men 
iroX«/i4icoi  icol  ^iKvw6\9fMi  iirxdrms  (to 
use  an  expression  of  Xenophon  respect- 
ing the  Lacedemonian  Klearchus — ^Anab. 
ii.  6,  1) ;  both  of  them  loved  war  and 
had  great  abilities  for  war — qualities 
quite  compatible  with  a  strong  appetite 
for  enjoyment;  while  neither  of  them 
had  d&er  taste  or  talent  for  the  civil 
routine  and  debate  of  Athens  when  at 
peace.    Beddes,  each  of  them  was  com- 
mander of  a  body  of  peltasts,  through 
whose  means  he  could  obtain  lucrative 
service  as  well  as  foreign  distinction; 
so  that  we  can  assign  a  suffident  reason 
why  both   of  them    preferred  to    be 
absent  from  Athens  during  most  part 
of    the    nine    years    that    the    peace 
of  Antalkidas  continued.    Afterwards, 
Iphikratte   was   abroad  three  or  four 
years,  in  service  with  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, by  order  of  the  Athenians ;  Cba- 
brias also  went  a  long  time  afterwards, 
again    on   foreign   service,    to    £gypt, 
at  the  same   time  when  the  Spartan 
king  Agesilaus  was  there  (yet  without 
staying  long  away,  since  we  find  him 
going  out  on   command  frx)m  Athens 
to  the  Chersonese  in  359-358  b.o. — 
I  Demoeth.   oont.    Aristokr.   p.   677.   s. 
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federacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time — ^Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the 
most  celebrated  orator  of  his  time.^  The  abilities  of 
Kallistratus  were  not  military  at  all ;  while  Timotheus 
and  Chabrias  were  men  of  distinguished  military  merit. 
But  in  acquiring  new  allies  and  attracting  deputies  to  her 
proposed  congress,  Athens  stood  in  need  of  persuasiye 
appeal,  conciliatory  dealing,  and  substantial  fiiimess  in 
all  her  propositions,  not  less  than  of  generalship.  We  are  told  that 
Timotheus,  doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  liberator  Konon,  from 
the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  Knidus — was  especially  successful 
in  procuring  new  adhesions ;  and  probably  Kallistratus,*  going 
round  with  him  to  the  difierent  islands,  contributed  by  his  eloquence 
not  a  little  to  the  same  result  On  their  invitation,  many  cities 
entered  as  confederates.'    At  this  time  (as  in  the  earlier  confede- 

204);  but  neither  he,  nor  AgesUauB, 
went  there  to  escape  the  nuschief  of 
envioiiB  countrymen.  Demoethende  does 
not  talk  of  Iphikratte  as  being  uncom- 
fortable in  Athens,  or  anxious  to  get 
out  of  it :  see  Orat.  oont.  Meidiam.  p. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Konon  and 
his  residence  in  Cyprus :  it  is  truly 
suprising  to  see  this  tact  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  Athenian  jealousy  or  ill- 
temper.  Konon  went  to  Cyprus  imme- 
diately after  the  disaster  of  .^Igospotami, 
and  remained  there,  or  remained  away 
firom  Athens,  for  eleven  years  (405- 
393  B.C.)  until  the  year  after  his  victory 
at  Knidus.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
he  was  one  of  the  six  Athenian  generals 
who  commanded  the  fleet  at  JSgospo- 
tami.  That  disaster,  while  it  brought 
irretrievable  ruin  upon  Athens,  was  at  the 
same  time  such  as  to  brand  with  well- 
merited  infuny  the  generals  command- 
ing. Konon  was  so  Sue  less  guUty  than 
his  colleagues,  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  escape  with  eight  ships  when 
the  rest  were  captured.  But  he  could 
not  expect,  and  plainly  did  not  eroeot, 
to  be  able  to  ihow  his  face  agam  in 
Athens,  unless  he  could  redeem  the 
disgrace  by  some  signal  fresh  service. 
He  nobly  paid  this  debt  to  his  country, 
by  the  victory  of  Knidas  in  394  b.c.  ; 
and  then  came  back  the  year  after- 
wards, to  a  grateful  and  honourable 
welcome  at  Athens.  About  a  year  or 
more  after  this,  he  went  out  again  as 
envoy  to  Persia  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  there  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  satrap  Tiribasus,  but 


contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  died 
at  Cyprus,  as  it  would  appear,  about 
390  B.o.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
more  unfounded  than,  the  allegation  of 
Theopompus,  "  that  Konon  liv^  abroad 
at  Cyprus,  because  he  was  afraid  of 
undeserved  iU-temper  from  the  public 
at  Athens."  For  what  time  Timotheus 
may  have  lived  at  Lesbos,  we  have  no 
means  of  saying.  But  from  the  year 
370  B.O.  down  to  his  death,  we  hear  of 
him  so  frequently  elsewhere,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  that  his  residence 
cannot  have  been  long. 

1  .Sschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  40.  p.  283. 

'  The  employment  of  the  new  word 
(rvrrd^tts,  instead  of  the  unpopular  term 
<p6fMvs,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Kalli- 
stratus — Harpokration  in  Voce. 

*  Isokratte  gives  the  number  24  cities 
(Or.  XV.  Permut.  s.  120).  So  also  Dei- 
narchus  oont.  Demosthen.  s.  15;  cent. 
Philokl.  s.  17.  The  statement  of  JEb- 
chinds,  that  Timotheus  brought  75  cities 
into  the  confederacy,  i^pears  large,  and 
must  probably  include  all  that  that 
general  either  acquired  or  captured 
(iEsch.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  24.  p.  263). 
Though  I  think  the  number  twenty- 
four  probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  what  towns  they  were.  For 
Isokratds,  so  fiir  as  he  particularises,  in- 
cludes Samoa,  Sestos,  and  Krithdtd, 
which  were  not  acquired  until  many 
years  afterwards— in  366-3G5  b.c. 

Neither  of  these  orators  distinguish 
between  those  cities  which  TimoUieus 
broiight  or  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
confederacy,  when  it  was  first  formed 
(among  which  we  may  reckon  Euboea, 
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racy  of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have  been  unconstrained 
members.  And  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  their  junction, 
when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by  Isokrates  (in  380  b.c.)  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  threatening  to 
absorb  the  neighbouring  islands.  Not  only  was  there  now  a  new 
basis  of  imposing  force,  presented  by  Athens  and  Thebes  in  union 
— ^but  there  was  also  a  wide-spread  hatred  of  imperial  Sparta, 
aggravated  since  her  perversion  of  the  pretended  boon  of  autonomy, 
promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  the  conjunction  of  these 
sentiments  caused  the  Athenian  mission  of  invitation  to  be  extremely 
successful.  All  the  cities  in  Euboea  (except  Histisea,  at  the  north 
of  the  island) — ^as  well  as  Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes 
— the  three  former  of  whom  had  continued  favourably  inclined  to 
Athens  ever  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ^ — ^all  entered  into  the 
confederacy.  An  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among 
the  Cyclades  and  the  other  i^ands  of  the  ^gean,  aided  in  the 
expul^on  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts,*  together  with  their 
devoted  local  oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted;  and  all 
the  cities  thus  liberated  became  equal  members  of  the  newly- 
constituted  congress  at  Athens.  After  a  certain  interval  there 
came  to  be  not  less  than  seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately 
powerful,  which  sent  deputies  to  it  f  an  aggregate  sufficient  to 
intimidate  Sparta,  and  even  to  flatter  Athens  with  the  hope  of 
restoration  to  something  like  her  former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both  of  Athens  herself,  and  of  the  newly- 
assembled  congress,  threatened  war  upon  the  largest  synod  or  tbo 
scale.     A  resolution  was  passed  to  equip  20,000  hoplites,  Mertt^ 
500  horsemen,  and  200  triremes.^    Probably  the  insular  JH^. 
and  Ionic  deputies  promised  each  a  certain  contribution  "^c^ 
of  money,  but  nothing  beyond.     We  do  not,  however,  i^wiicate. 
know  how  much — ^nor  how  far  the  engagements,  large  or  small, 
were  realized — nor  whether  Athens  was  authorised  to  enforce  exe- 
cution against  defaulters — or  was  in  circumstances  to  a(st  upon  such 


or  most  part  of  it — Plutarch,  Do  Qlor. 
Athen.  p.  351  A.) — firom  those  others 
which  he  afterwards  took  by  si^ge,  like 
Samoa. 

^  Isokratds,  Or.  Jir.  Plataic.  s.  30. 

s  Isokratds,  Or.  ziv.  (Plat.)  s.  20.  Ot 
ftkp  7^^  ^*  6/u»y  Korh  Kpdros  itX.6rr9s 
€h9bs  fuv  apfUKTrov  koI  BovAcfof  &in}A« 
Kdyi^oM,  y  V  y  8  ^  rov  irwtdplov  ictd  r^s 
4\w$«fdas  /urixowiyy  &c. 

The  adverb  of  time  here  used  indi- 
catea  about  372  B.c.y  about  a  year  before 


the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  30. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

Polybius  (ii.  62)  states  that  the  Athe- 
nians Bent  out  (not  merely,  voted  to  send 
out)  10,000  hoplites,  and  manned  100 
triremes. 

Both  these  authors  treat  the  reso- 
lution as  if  it  were  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians  alone;  but  we  must  regard  it  in 
coi\j  unction  with  the  newly-assembled 
synod  of  allies. 
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authority,  if  granted  to  her  by  the  congress.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Athens  had  first  rendered  herself  unpopular  in  the  confederacy 
of  Delos — by  enforcing  the  resolutions  of  the  confederate  synod 
against  evasiye  or  seceding  members.  It  was  in  this  way  that  what 
was  at  first  a  voluntary  association  had  ultimately  slid  into  an 
empire  by  constraint  Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378  B.c.9 
we  may  presume  that  the  confederates,  though  ardent  and  full  of 
promises  on  first  assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at  the  outset  not 
exact,  and  became  afi;erwards'  still  less  exact,  in  performance  ;  yet 
that  Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in  claiming,  or  in  exercising, 
the  right  of  enforcement  To  obtain  a  vote  of  contribution  by  the 
majority  of  deputies  present,  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process ; 
to  obtain  punctual  payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent 
round  for  the  purpose  of  collecting — ^yet  without  incurring  dan- 
gerous unpopularity— was  the  second  step,  but  by  far  the  most 
doubtful  and  difficult 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment,  when 
8.0. 378.  ^1,^  confederacy  was  first  formed,  both  Athens  and  the 
of  the  con-  othcr  citics  came  together  from  a  spontaneous  impulse  of 
were  afflrat  hearty  mutuality  and  co-operation.  A  few  years  after- 
hanmmi^uii  wards,  WO  shall  find  this  changed ;  Athens  selfish,  and 
^iip^!'     the  confederates  reluctant^ 

Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  renovated  headship,  as  by 
fresh  animosity  against  Sparta,  the  Athenians  made  important 
efibrts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and  military.  Equipping  a  fleet, 
which  for  the  time  was  superior  in  the  ^gean,  they  ravaged  the 
hostile  territory  of  Histisea  in  Euboda,  and  annexed  to  their  confe- 
deracy  the  islands  of  Peparethus  and  Skiathus.  They  imposed 
upon  themselves  also  a  direct  property-tax ;  to  what  amount,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced  a  great 
Kcw  pro-  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  and  constitution  of 
ta^S\t  the  city ;  a  change  conferring  note  upon  the  archonship 
xfeonkn  of  Nausinikus  (b.c.  378-377).  The  great  body  of 
census.  substantial  Athenian  citizens  as  well  as  metics  were  now 
classified  anew  for  purposes  of  taxation.     It  will  be  remembered 


*  Xen.  De  Yectigal.  t.  6.  oi/Kovy  koI 
rir*,  ^«l  rod  idtK€iv  &r€<rx6tt^0titf  »<£- 
Atf  iwh  T&v  priffimr&y  kK6vrvy 
w pocrdTai  rod  yavriKov  iytvSfifBa] 

In  the  early  years  of  this  confederacy, 
votive  offerings  of  wreaths  or  crowns, 
in  token  of  gratitude  to.  Athens,  were 


decreed  by  the  Eubasans,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  body  of  allies.  These  crowns 
were  still  to  be  seen  thirty  years  after- 
wards at  Athens,  with  commemorative 
inscriptions  (Demosthen.  oont.  Andro- 
tion.  c.  21.  p.  616;  cont.  Timokrat.  c. 
41.  p.  756.) 
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that  even  from  the  time  of  Solon'  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  been 
distributed  into  four  classes — Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitae, 
Thetes— distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  their 
respective  properties.  Of  these  Solonian  classes,  the  fourth,  or 
poorest,  paid  no  direct  taxes ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed 
according  to  assessments  representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
actual  property.  The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or  Penta- 
kosiomedimni,  including  all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of 
500  medimni  of  com  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax-book  at  a 
sum  equal  to  twelve  times  their  income;  that  of  the  Hippeis 
(comprising  all  who  possessed  between  300  and  500  medimni  of 
annual  income)  at  ten  times  their  income ;  that  of  the  Zeugitae  (or 
possessors  of  an  annual  income  between  200  and  300  medimni)  at 
five  times  their  income.  A  medimnus  of  com  was  counted  as 
equivalent  to  a  drachma ;  which  permitted  the  application  of  this 
same  class-system  to  moveable  property  as  well  as  to  land.  So 
that,  when  an  actual  property-tax  (or  eisphara)  was  imposed,  it 
operated  as  an  equal  or  proportional  tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the 
members  of  the  same  class ;  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax, 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  richer  class  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  poorer. 

The  three  Solonian  property-classes  above  named  appear  to  have 
lasted,  though  probably  not  without  modifications,  down  The  soionian 
to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  to  have  been  ^^^iTthe 
in  great  part  preserved,  after  the  renovation  of  the  ™5m^SS?** 
democracy  in  B.o.  403,  during  the  archonship  of  Eu-  ^reSi- 
kleides.*    Though  eligibility  to  the  great  ofiices  of  state  ^i^^^. 
had  before  that  time  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  pecuniary  ^f  iJf^g, 
qualification,  it  was  still  necessary  to  possess  some  means  1^403  m, 
of  distinguishing  the  wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in  case  of  direct 
taxation  being  imposed,  but  also  because  the^  liability  to  serve  in 
liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's  enrol- 
ment as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum  of  property.     It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian  census,  in  its  main  principles  of 
classification  and  graduation,  was  retained.     Each  man's  property 
being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of  three  or  more  classes 
according  to  its  amount    For  each  of  the  classes,  a  fixed  proportion 
of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's  property  was  assumed,  and  each 
was  entered  in  the  schedule,  not  for  his  whole  property,  but^  for  the 

*  For  ihe  description  of  the  Solonian  out  on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  known 

census,  see  Ch.  XI.  of  this  History.  (Public    Economy    of  Athens,    B.    w, 

'  This  is  M.  Boeckh's  opinion,  seem-  ch.  5). 
ingly  correct,   as  far  as  can  be  made 
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sum  of  taxable  capital  corresponding  to  his  property,  according  to 
the  proportion  assumed.  In  the  first  or  richest  class,  the  taxable 
capital  bore  a  greater  ratio  to  the  actual  property  than  in  the 
less  rich  ;  in  the  second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  third.  The 
sum  of  all  these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the  different 
classes,  set  opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule, 
constituted  the  aggregate  census  of  Attica ;  upon  which  all 
direct  property-tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon  every 
man. 

Respecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register  of  taxable 
Archonsbip  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  distribution  into  classes, 
kLftosTs'  ^l^Jch  had  been  introduced  in  403  B.a  at  the  archonship 
a.a-New     q{  Euklcidcs,  WO  have  no  information.    Nor  can  we  make 

census  ftud 

Kheduie       out  how  IsiTse  OT  how  numcrous  were  the  assessments  of 

then  Intro-  ^  ,  -i  a    i^  i_  j-t_    4. 

daned,of       dircct  propertv-tax,  imposed  at   Athens   between   that 

all  dUxens  .  . 

worth  36  archonship  and  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in  378  B.C. 
apwurds,  But  at  this  latter  epoch  the  register  was  again  con- 
into  cinfiaes    sldcrably  modified,  at  the  moment  when  Athens  was 

and  entered      -I'lij*  t»         •  i  i*  a 

for  a  fraction  braciug  berself  up  for  mcreased  exertions.  A  new 
property;  valuatiou  was  made  of  the  property  of  every  man 
rdiirelSri^"  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  25  mins  (or  2500 
fracuon.  drachm«)  and  upwards.  Proceeding  upon  this  valuation, 
every  one  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  taxable  capital 
equal  to  a  given  fraction  of  what  he  possessed.  But  this  fraction 
was  different  in  each  of  the  different  classes.  How  many  classes 
there  were,  we  do  not  certainly  know  ;  nor  can  we  tell,  except  in 
reference  to  the  lowest  class  taxed,  what  sum  was  taken  as  the 
minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  There  could  hardly  have  been  less, 
however,  than  three  classes,  and  there  may  probably  have  been 
four.  But  respecting  the  first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that  each 
man  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  his  estimated  property ;  and  that  possessors  of  15  talents 
were  included  in  it.  The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  in  this  year, 
and  the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned  by  his  guardians  to  the 
first  class,  as  possessor  of  15  talents;  upon  which  his  name 
was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a  taxable  capital  of  three  talents 
set  agunst  him;  being  one-fiflh  of  his  actual  property.  The 
taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered  at  a  fraction  less 
than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property  (probably  enough,  one-sixth, 
the  same  as  all  the  registered  metics) ;  that  of  the  third,  at  a 
fraction  still  smaller ;  of  the  fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even 
smaller  than  the  third.     This  last  class  descended  down  to  the 
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minimum  of  25  minse,  or  2500  drachmae ;  below  which  no  account 
was  taken.^ 

Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens,  thus  graduated,  the 
sdiedule  also  included  those  of  the  metics  or  resident  AUmetio. 
aliens ;  who  were  eadi  enrolled  (without  any  difference  of  1^2^^ 
greater  or  smaller  property,  above  25  minae)  at  a  taxable  SSj^^^ 
capital  equal  to  one-«xth  of  his  actual  property  f  being  daieT!!uto 
a  proportion  less  than  the  richest  class  of  citizens,  and  ^1^ 
probably  equal  to  the  second  dass  in  order  of  wealth.  H^^^^ig 
All  these  items  summed  up,  amounted  to  5750  or  6000  |J^^i« 
talents,'  forming  the   aggregate  schedule   of  taxable  ^«ia^- 
property;  that  is,  something  near  about  6000  talents.     A  pro- 
perty-tax was  no  part  of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state. 
It  was  imposed  only  on  special  occasions ;  and  whenever  it  was 
imposed,  it  was  assessed  upon  this  schedule — every  man,  rich  or 
poor,  being  rated  equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as  there 
entered.    A  property-tax  of  1  per  cent  would  thus  produce  60 
talents ;  2  per  cent.,  120  talents,  &c.    It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  exertions  of  Athens  during  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  when 
this  new  schedule  was  first  prepared,  may  have  caused  a  property- 
tax  to  be  then  imposed,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  amount.^ 


>  DemoBthcm.  cont.  Aphob.  i.  p.  815, 
816;  oont.  Aphob.  iL  p.  836;  oont. 
Aphob.  de  Peijur.  p.  862.  Compare 
Boeckh,  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7. 

In  the  ezponfclon  which  M.  Boeckh 
giTcs  of  the  new  property-schedule  in- 
trodooed  under  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus, he  inclines  to  the  hypothesis  of 
four  distinct  Classes,  thus  distributed 
(p.  671  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener) : — 

1.  The  int  class  included  all  per- 
sons who  possessed  property  to  the 
yaiue  of  12  talents  and  upwards.  They 
were  entered  on  the  schedule,  each  for 
one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

2.  The  second  class  comprised  all 
who  possessed  propertv  to  the  amount 
of  6  talents,  but  below  12  talents. 
Each  was  enrolled  in  the  schedule,  for 
the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

8.  The  third  class  included  aU  whose 
possessions  amounted  to  the  value  of 
2  talents,  but  did  not  reach  6  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  at 
the  figure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his  pro- 
perty. 

4.  The  fourth  dass  comprised  all 
from  the  wiitiimnm  of  25  TDXOK,  but 


below  the  maximum  of  2  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for 
the  amount  of  8  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positiTe 
proof;  but  it  serres  to  illustrate  the 

Srinciple  of  distribution,  and  of  gra- 
uation,  then  adopted, 
s  Demoethen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  612. 
c.   17.    rh  iierhtf  fi4pos  ^Ur^fHuf  fierk 

*  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii. 
62),  Demosthends  the  latter  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  183.  c.  6).  Boeckh  however 
has  shown,  that  Polybius  did  not  cor- 
rectly conceive  what  the  sum  which  he 
stated  really  meant. 

<  I  am  obliged  again  upon  this  point 
to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who  sets  it 
down  as  positive  matter  of  fact  that  a 
property-tax  of  5  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  300  talents,  was  imposed  and  levied 
in  the  archoiuhip  of  Nausinikus  (Publ. 
Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,  8.  p.  517-521,  EDg. 
Transl.).  The  evidence  upon  which  this 
ia  asserted,  is,  a  pasaage  of  Demo- 
sthends  oont.  Androtion.  (p.  606.  c.  14). 
*Tfuv  wapk  rhs  tlif^opiis  r&f  &ir^ 
NavfTiy^Kov,  wod*  tarns  rd^atfra  rpior 

jcol  tiKa  itrri  rdkarrar   ir  iirrh  otros 
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mories— con 
tafning  the 
1300  wealth, 
iest  citlxens 
—the  800 
wealthiest^ 
leaders  of 
the^^- 
mories. 


Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a  new  distri- 
Tbe  sym-  bution  of  the  citizcns  now  took  place  into  certain  bodies 
called  Symmories.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  on  a 
very  obscure  subject,  it  seems  that  these  Symmories  were 
twenty  in  number,  two  to  each  tribe ;  that  each  contained 
sixty  citizens,  thus  making  1200  in  all ;  that  these  1200 
were  the  wealthiest  dtizens  on  the  schedule — containing, 
perhaps,  the  two  first  out  of  the  four  classes  enrolled.  Among 
these  1200,  however,  the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate 
body ;  thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  city,  and  were  called  ''the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Sym- 
mories." The  300,  and  the  1200,  corresponded,  speaking  roughly, 
to  the  old  Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni  and  Hippeis ;  of 
which  latter  class  there  had  also  been  1200,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.^  The  liturgies,  or  burdensome  and  costly 
offices,  were  discharged  principally  by  the  Three  Hundred,  but 
partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred.  It  would  seem  that  the  former 
was  a  body  essentially  fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man  had  been 
in  it  for  some  time,  discharging  the  burdens  belonging  to  it,  the 
Strategi  or  Generals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled  with  the  Twelve 
Hundred,  and  promoted  one  of  the  latter  body  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Three  Hundred.  As  between  man  and  man,  too,  the  Attic 
law  always  admitted  the  process  called  Antidosis  or  Exchange  of 


(Androtion)  tMwpa^ey.  Now  these 
words  imply — ^not  that  a  property-tax 
of  about  300  talents  had  De«i  levied 
or  called  for  during  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus,  but — ^that  a  total  sum  of 
300  talent^  or  thereabouts,  had  been 
leided  (or  c»lled  for)  by  all  the  various 
property-taxes  imposed  from  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nautinikus  down  to  the  date  of 
the  speech*  The  oration  was  spoken 
about  355  B.c. ;  the  archonship  of  Kau- 
sinikua  was  in  378  B.O.  What  the 
speaker  affirms  therefore,  is,  that  a  sum 
of  300  talents  had  been  levied  or  called 
for  by  all  the  various  property-taxes 
imposed  between  these  two  dates;  and 
that  the  aggregate  sum  of  arrears  due 
upon  all  c?them,  at  the  time  when 
Androtion  entered  upon  his  office,  was 
14  talents. 

Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  tfaiiddng 
that  the  sum  of  300  talents  is  very 
small,  as  the  aggregate  of  all  property- 
taxes  imposed  for  23  yeara,  suggests 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  read  4ir\ 
KmnnrlKov  instead  of  dir^  NaiMTtWacov; 
and  I  presume  that  M.  Boeokh  adopts 
that  reading.    But  it  would  be  unsafe 


to  found  an  historical  assertion  upon 
such  a  change  of  text^  even  if  the  ex- 
isting text  were  more  indefensible  than 
it  actually  is.  And  surely  the  plural 
number  rks  tUr^opia  proves  that  the 
orator  has  in  view,  not  the  single  pro- 
perty-tax imposed  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikua,  but  two  or  more  property- 
taxes,  imposed  at  different  times.  Be- 
sidea,  Androtion  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  outstanding  arrears 
generally,  in  whatever  year  they  might 
have  accrued.  He  would  have  no  mo- 
tive to  single  out  those  which  had 
accrued  in  the  year  378  b.c.  ;  moreover 
those  arrears  would  probably  have 
become  confounded  with,  others,  long 
before  355  b.c.  Demosthenes  selects 
the  year  of  Nausinikus  as  his  initial 
period,  because  it  was  then  that  the 
new  schedule,  and  a  new  reckoning, 
began. 

1^  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com- 
pare Boeckh,  Staats-haushaltung  der 
Athener,  iv.  9,  10;  Schomann,  Antiq. 
Jur.  Publ.  QrsBcor.  s.  78 ;  Fftrreidt,  De 
Symmoriis,  p.  18  seq. 
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Property.  Any  citizen  who  belieyed  himself  to  have  been  over- 
charged with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another  citizen,  as  rich  or 
richer  than  himself,  had  not  borne  his  fcur  share — ^might,  if  saddled 
with  a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to  undertake  it  in  his  place ; 
and  in  case  of  refiisal,  might  tender  to  him  an  exchauge  of  properties, 
under  an  engagement  that  he  would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if 
the  property  of  the  other  were  made  over  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest  citizens 
who  composed  the  Symmories,  there  w^re  a  more  con*  atisensnot 
siderable  number  of  less  wealthy  citizens  not  induded  in  ^^^u> 
them,  yet  still  liable  to  the  property-tax ;  persons  who  ^tfe  s;^. 
possessed  property,  from  the  minimum  of  25  min»,'up  to  SSuuntei^ 
some  maximum  that  we  do  not  know,  at  which  point  the  ^i^lnd^ 
Symmories   began — and    who    corresponded,    speaking  SjSJS^.tax. 
loosely,  to  the  third  class  or  Zeugitae  of  the  Solonian  ^^.®' 
census.    The  two  Symmories  of  each  tribe  (comprising  JJ^lSIr^uie 
its  120  ridiest  members)  superintended  the  property-  g[^°^^ 
register  of  each  tribe,  and  collected  the  contributions  due  i»^7* 
from  its  less  wealthy  registered  members.    Occasionally,  when  the 
state  required  immediate  payment,  the  thirty  richest  men  in  each 
tribe  (making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced  the  whole  sum  of 
tax  chargeable  upon  the  tribe,  having  their  legal  remedy  of 
enforcement  against  the  other  members  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
chargeable  upon  each.    The  richest  citizens  were  thus  both  armed 
with  rights  and  charged  with  duties,  such  as  had  not  belonged  to 
them  before  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus.     By  their  intervention 
(it  was  supposed)  the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the  truth 
as  respects  the  assessment  on  each  individual,  while  the  sums 
actually  imposed  would  be  more  immediately  forthcoming,  than  if 
the  state  directiy  interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.    Soon  after,  the 
system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy ;  a  change 
which  had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.     Each  Symmory  had  its 
chiefe,  its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting  under  ,the  geneial  presi- 
dency of  the  Strategi.    Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we  also  find 
Demosthenes  (then  about  thirty  years  of  age)  recommending  a 
still  more  comprehensive  application  of  the  same  principle,  so  that 
men,  money,  ships,  and  all  the  means  and  forces  of  the  state, 
might  thus  be  parcelled  into  distinct  fractions,  and  consigned  to 
distinct  Symmories,  each  with  known  duties  of  limited  extent  for  the 
component  persons  to  perform,  and  each  exposed  not  merely  to 
legal  process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in  the  event  of  non- 
paformance.    It  will  ratiier  appear,  however,  that,  in  practice,  the 
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system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly  abused,  and  to  produce 
pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 

At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new  financial  and 
Kntbasitfm  political  classification  introduced  in  378  B.a,  as  one 
fnd^e^  evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked  in 
^eramJUlt  ^^r  projected  war  against  Sparta.  The  feeling  among 
^^,J®^„,  her  allies  the  Thebans  was  no  less  determined.  The 
^e^alSSf  government  of  Leontiades  and  the  Spartan  garrison  had 
^^^  left  behind  it  so  strong  an  antipathy,  that  the  large 

majority  of  citizens,  embarking  heartily  in  the  revolution  against 
them,  lent  themselves  to  all  the  orders  of  Felopidas  and  his 
colleagues ;  who,  on  their  part  had  no  other  thought  but  to  repel 
the  common  enemy.  The  Theban  government  now  became 
probably  democratical  in  form;  and  still  more  democratical  in 
spirit,  from  the  unanimous  ardour  pervading  the  whole  mass.  Its 
military  force  was  put  under  the  best  training ;  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  plain  north  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  chief  subsis* 
tenoe  of  the  city  came,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade,^ 
to  repel  the  expected  Spartan  invasion;  and  the  memorable 
Sacred  Band  was  now  for  the  first  time  organized.  This  was  a 
brigade  of  300  hoplites,  called  the  Lochus  or  regiment  of  the  city, 
as  being  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  Eadmeia  or  acropolis.* 
It  was  put  under  constant  arms  and  training  at  the  public  expense, 
like  the  Thousand  at  Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my 
fifty-fifth  chapter.  It  consisted  of  youthful  citizens  from  the  best 
families,  distinguished  for  their  strength  and  courage  amidst  the 
severe  trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  it  was  marshalled  in 
such  manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring  soldiers  were  at  the 
same  time  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  whole  band  were  thus 
kept  together  by  ties  which  no  dangers  could  sever.  At  first  its 
destination,  under  Gorgidas  its  commander  (as  we  see  by  the  select 
Three  Hundred  who  fought  in  424  B.a  at  the  battle  of  Delium '), 
was  to  serve  as  front  rank  men  for  the  general  body  of  hoplites  to 
follow.  But  from  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  presently,  it 
came  to  be  employed  by  Felopidas  and  Epaminondas  as  a 
regiment  by  itself,  and  in  a  charge  was  then  found  irresistible.^ 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  38. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  18,  19. 

"  Diodor.  xii.  70. 


These  pain  of  neighbours  who  foueht 
side  by  side  at  Delium,  were  called 
Heniochi   and  Parabato  —  Charioteers 


and  Side-<x>mpanion8 ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  analogy  of  chariot-fighting,  as 
described  in  the  Iliad  and  probably  in 


many  of  the  lost  epic  poems ;  the  cha- 
rioteer being  himself  an  excellent  war- 
rior, though  occupied  for  the  moment 
with  other  duties — ^Diomddds  and  Sthe* 
nelus,  Pandarus  and  ^neas,  Patroklus 
and  Automedon,  &c. 

«  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  18,  19. 

'O  ffvyraxBtls  ^h  ^Eirafiiy^yBov  Ufths 
k6xos  (HieronymuB   apud  Athennum, 
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We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been  good 
soldiers,  both  as  hoplltes  aud  as  cavalry.  The  existing  spuQinoii. 
enthusiasm  therefore,  with  the  more  sustained  training,  ^^ 
only  raised  good  soldiers  into  much  better.  But  Thebes  was  now 
blest  with  another  good  fortune,  such  as  had  never  yet  befallen 
her.  She  found  among  her  dtizens  a  leader  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lence. It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Epaminondas  the  son  of 
Polymnis  begins  to  stand  out  in  the  public  life  of  Greece.  His 
family,  poor  rather  than  rich,  was  among  the  most  ancient  in 
Thebes,  belonging  to  those  Gentes  called  Sparti,  whose  heroic 
progenitors  were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Kadmus.^  He  seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle  age ; 
Felopidas  was  younger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family ;  yet  the  relations 
between  the  two  were  those  of  equal  and  intimate  friendship,  tested 
in  a  day  of  battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged  side  by  side  as 
hoplltes,  and  where  Epaminondas  had  saved  the  life  of  his  wounded 
friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds,  and  the  greatest  possible 
danger,  to  himself.' 

Epaminondas  had  discharged,  with  punctuality,  those  military 
and  gymnastic  duties  which  were  incumbent  on  every  Theban 
citizea  But  we  are  told  that  in  the  gymnasia  he  studied  to  ac- 
quire the  maximum  of  activity  rather  than  of  strength ;  the  nimble 
movements  of  a  runner  and  wrestler — not  the  heavy  muscularity, 
purchased  in  jiart  by  excessive  nutriment,  of  the  Bceotian  pu^st' 


ziii.  p.  602  A.).  There  was  a  Caiiha- 
giiuBii  miUtary  divifflon  which  bore  the 
eame  title,  oompoBed  of  choeen  and 
wealthy  citizens,  2500  in  number  (Dio- 
dor.  XTi.  80), 

*  Pauaan.  viiL  11,  5. 

Dikiearchufl,  only  one  generation 
afterwarda,  complained  that  he  could 
not  find  out  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Epaminondas  (Plutardi,  Agesil.  c. 
192- 

^  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  4;  Pausan.  ix. 
13,  1.  According  to  Plutarch,  Epa- 
minondas had  attained  the  age  of  forty 
yeaz8»  before  he  became  pubhdy  known 
(De  Occult.  Vivendo,  p.  1129  C). 

Plutarch  affirms  that  the  battle  (in 
whichPelopidaswBS  desperately  wounded 
and  saved  oy  Epaminondas)  took  place 
at  Mantineiay  when  they  were  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  LaoedsBmonians,  under 
King  Agesipolis,  against  the  Arcadians ; 
the  Thebans  being  at  that  time  friends 
of  Sparta,  and  having  sent  a  contingent 
to  herald. 

I  do  not   trndentand   what    battle 


Plutarch  can  here  mean.  The  Thebans 
were  never  so  united  with  Sparta,  as  to 
send  any  contingent  to  her  aid,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  (in  404  B.C.). 
Most  critics  think  that  the  war  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  is,  the  expedition  con- 
ducted by  Agesipolis  against  Mantineia, 
whereby  the  city  was  broken  up  into 
vUlages — ^in  385  B.C. :  see  Mr.  Clmton's 
Fasti  Hellinici  ad  385  B.C.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  there  cannot  have  been 
any  Theban  contingent  then  assisting 
Agesipolis;  for  Thebes  was  on  terms 
unfriendly  with  Sparta — and  certainly 
was  not  ner  ally.  In  the  next  place, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  battle,  according  to  Xenophon's 
account. 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  question 
Plutarch's  account,  as  to  this  alle^;ed 
battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  I  thmk 
it  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have 
saved  the  life  of  Pelopidas  at  some 
earlier  conflict,  before  the  peace  of  An* 
talkidas. 

<  Cornel.  Kepos,  Spanun.  a  2;  Plu- 
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He  also  learned  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  dancing ;  by 
Hto  pravioiu  which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not  simply  the  power  of 


Mning-"*^  striking  the  lyre  or  blowing  the  flute,  but  all  that  belonged 
'  "*^    to  the  graceful,  expressive,  and  emphatic,  management 


moilcar  and 

intellectaaU 

as  well  as 

ETmnasUa 

Converaa* 

tlonwlth 

phlloso- 

pberSySo 

kratleos 

well  as  Py- 

Uiagorean. 


either  of  the  voice  or  of  the  body ;  rhythmical  pronun- 
ciation, exercised  by  repetition  of  the  poets — ^and  disci- 
plined movements,  for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival 
with  becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd  of  dtizen 
performers.  Of  such  gymnastic  and  musical  training, 
the  combination  of  which  constituted  an  accomplished  Grecian 
citizen,  the  former  predominated  at  Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens. 
Moreover  at  Thebes,  the  musical  training  was  based  more  upon  the 
flute  (for  the  construction  of  which,  excellent  reeds  grew  near  the 
Lake  Kopals) ;  at  Athens  more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of 
vocal  accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian  Alkibiades  ^ 
was  heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw  away  his  flute  in  disgust,  that 
flute-playing  was  a  fit  occupation  for  the  Thebans,  since  they  did 
not  know  how  to  speak;  and  in  regard  to  the  countrymen  of 
Pindar'  generally,  the  remark  was  hardly  less  true  than  contemp- 
tuous. On  this  capital  point,  Epaminondas  formed  sl  splendid 
exception.  Not  only  had  he  learnt  the  lyre '  as  well  as  the  flute 
from  the  best  masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his  brother 
Kapheisias  and  his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his  earliest 
years  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse  which  would  have  been  re- 
markable even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eagerness  the 
conversation  of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among  whom 
were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentme  Spintharus,  both  of 
them  once  companions  of  Sokrates ;  so  that  the  stirring  influence  of 
the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way,  partially  'and  at 
second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of  Epaminondas.  As  the  relations 
between  Thebes  and  Athens,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war,  had  become  more  and  more  friendly,  growing  at 
length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against  the  Spartans — ^we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  he  profited  by  teachers  at  the  latter  dty 
as  well  as  at  the  former.  But  the  person  to  whom  he  particularly 
devoted  himself,  and  whom  he  not  only  heard  as  a  pupil,  but  tended 


tarchf  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  192  D. ;  Aristo- 
pban.  Acbani.  872. 

Compare  the  citations  in  Athenseus, 
X.  p.  417.  The  perfection  of  form  re- 
quired in  the  runner  was  also  different 
from  that  required  in  the  wrestler  (Xe- 
noph.  Memor.  iii.  8,  4 ;  iii.  10,  6). 

>  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 


=  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  90. 

'  Aristoxenus  mentions  the  flute, 
Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyre 
(Aristoxen.  Fr.  60  ed.  Didot.  ap. 
Athena),  iv.  p.  184  ;  Cicero,  Tusc.  Dub^ 
i.  2,  4 ;  ComeL  Nepos,  Kpamin.  c  2). 
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almost  as  a  son,  during  the  close  of  an  aged  life — ^was,  a  Tarentine 
exile  named  Lysis;  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood, 
whoy  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make  out,  had  sought 
shelter  at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death.  ^  With  him,  as 
well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epaminondas  discussed  all  the 
subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat.  By  perseverance  in  this 
course  for  some  years,  he  not  only  acquired  considerable  positive 
instruction,  but  also  became  practised  in  new  and  enlarged  intel- 
lectual combinations ;  and  was,  like  Perikles,*  emancipated  from 
that  timorous  interpretation  of  nature  which  rendered  so  many 
Gredan  commanders  the  slaves  of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience 
as  a  listener,  and  his  indifference  to  showy  talk  on  his  own  account, 
were  so  remarkable,  that  Spintharus  (the  father  of  Aristoxenus), 
after  numerous  conversations,  with  him,  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
met  with  any  one  who  understood  more  or  talked  less.' 

Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready  powers  of 
expression.    On  the  contrary,  the  eloquence  of  Epami-  his  aio- 
nondas,  when  he  entered  upon  his  public  career,  was  SS^uu^ 
shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-eminent  among  Thebans,  ^Su^^~~ 
but  effective  even  against  the  best  Athenian  opponents,^  tiEii*i^t- 
But  his  disposition  was  essentially  modest  and  unambitious,  °^^^- 
combined  with  a  strong  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great  capacity ; 


*  Aiistozeniu^  Frag.  11,  ed.  Didot; 
Plutaroh,  De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  583;  Cicero, 
Be  Offic.  i.  U,  155 ;  Pausan.  ix.  IS,  1  ; 
.filian,  y.  H.  ui.  17. 

The  statement   (said  to  have   been 

f'yen  by  Ariatoxeniu,  and  copied  by 
lutaroh  as  weU  as  by  Jamblichus) 
that  Lysis,  who  taught  Epaxoinondas, 
had  been  one  of  the  persons  actually 
present  m  the  synod  of  Pythagoreans 
at  Kroton  when  Kylon  burnt  down  the 
house,  and  that  he  with  another  had 
been  the  only  persons  who  escsped — 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  chronology. 

>  Compare  Diodor.  xv.  52  with  Plu- 
tarch, Periklds,  o.  6,  and  Plutarch, 
Demosthends,  c.  20. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socrai.  p.  576 

irfpirr^f — (p.  585  D.)  t^i'  hplarnv  rpo- 
fk^  ip  ^iXoo-o^ff— (p.  592  F.)   SWr- 

n  6  T9paarnif09  ohK  hxiyov  abr^ 
(Spaminondas)     crvif9tarpl^As     irraviht 

iwp,  &ei  S^ov  A^i,  |ii}5eW  irov  rSr 

wX^lopa  ytyr^Kom  ft^9  ixArrrowa  ^€7- 
jofUp^.  Compare  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epa- 
min.  c.  3— and  Plutarch,  De  Audiend. 
o.  3.  p.  39  F. 

We   may  feirly  presume   that   this 


judgement  of  Spintharus  was  communi- 
cated by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus, 
from  whom  Plutarch  copied  it;  and 
we  know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writ- 
ings mentioned  othei*  particulars  re- 
specting Epaminondas  (Athenaeus,  iv. 
L184).  We  see  thus  that  Plutarch 
d  access  to  good  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  latter.  And  as  he 
had  composed  a  life  of  Epaminondas 
(Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28),  though  unfor- 
tunately it  has  not  reached  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  he  had  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  materials  would  naturally 
be  employed  in  his  dramatic  dialogue, 
"De  Qenio  Socratis."  This  strengthens 
our  confidence  in  the  interesting  state- 
ments which  that  dialogue  furnishes 
respecting  the  character  of  Epaminondas ; 
as  well  as  in  the  incidental  allusions 
interspersed  among  Plutarch's  other 
writings. 

^  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epaminond.  0.  5 ; 
Plutarch,  Pra^cept.  Keip.  Qerend.  p. 
819  C.  Cicero  notices  him  as  the  only 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  orator- 
ical talents,  whom  Thebes,  Corinth,  or 
Argos  had  ever  produced  (Brutus,  c. 
13,  50). 
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a  rare  combination  amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of 
forwardness  and  self-esteem.  Little  moved  by  personal  ambition, 
and  never  cultivating  popularity  by  unworthy  means,  Epaminondas 
was  still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of  money.  He  remained  in 
contented  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not  leaving  enough  to  pay 
his  funeral  expenses,  yet  repudiating  not  merely  the  corrupting 
propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also  the  solicitous  tenders  of 
personal  friends  ;^  though  we  are  told  that,  when  once  serving  the 
costly  office  of  choregus,  he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  expense.'  As  he  thus  stood  exempt  from  two  of 
the  besetting  infirmities  which  most  frequently  misguided  eminent 
Greek  statesmen,  so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not  less 
estimable  in  his  moral  character;  the  gentleness  of  his  political 
antipathies — his  repugnance  to  harsh  treatment  of  conquered 
enemies — and  his  refusal  to  mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed.  If  ever 
there  were  men  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify  unmeasured 
retaliation,  it  was  Leontiades  and  his  fellow-traitors.  They  had 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Eadmeia  to  the  Spartan  Fhoebidas,  and 
had  put  to  death  the  Theban  leader  Ismenias.  Yet  Epaminondas 
disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles  to 
assassinate  them,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it ;  partly  on  pruden- 
tial grounds,  but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.'  None  of  his 
virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his  subsequent  admirers, 
as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful  and  vindictive  pasaons/ 

Before  Epaminondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these  virtues^ 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  ^ve  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary capacities  for  action  with  which  they  were  combined,  and 


'  Plutarch  (De  Gkn.  Socr.  p.  583, 584; 
Felopid.  c.  3;  Fab.  Max.  c.  27;  Com- 
par.  Alcibiad.  and  Coriol.  c.  4) ;  Cornel. 
Kepofi,  Epamin.  c.  4. 

3  Plutarch,  AristeiddB,  c.  1;  Justin, 
vi8. 

»  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  F. 

04Xriop  €tv€u  ravra  fiii  irpAaa^ar  ^IkAtoos 
iarrirtlpti  itphs  A  fiii  v^^vice,  foiB^  9oki- 

*Eircl   9k    ob  ir€lB€i   robs 

69hVf  i§tf  ojbrhif  fccAe^ci  ^6pov  KoBaphy 
iirra  Koi  h^alriop  i^^forayau  rdif  Koupoit, 
fAerk  rov  Sucoiov  r^  (rvfJup4poPTt  irpocoi- 
c6fi9yoy. 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,  p.  594 
B. ;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelopidas, 
c.  4. 

Isokratds  makes  a  remark  upon  Eva- 
goras  Ot  Salamis,  which  may  be  wcU 


appUed  to  Epaminondas;  that  the  ob- 
jeetionable  means,  without  which  the 
former  oould  not  have  got  possession  of 
the  sceptre,  were  performed  by  others 
and  not  by  him;  while  all  the  merito- 
rious and  admirable  functions  of  com- 
mand were  reserved  for  Evagoras  (Iso- 
krat^.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  28). 

*  See  the  striking  statements  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Pausanias  about  Philopcemen 
— Koiirtp  *£ira/iciyc6y8ov  fiov\6/ifyos  tJyai 
fidXurra  (nXJotriis,  r6  9p€ufr^ptoy  Ktd 
avy^rdy  avrov  icai  ^6  xpVftdrtty  inraOhs 
Iffxvp&s  ifufi€iro,  ry  Zkwpd^  K<d  fioBu 
fca2  4pi\ayOp<l^^  wapit  riu  irokirucks  9ia* 
imoits  ifAfjJytiy  oh  Bvyd^ityos,  9i*  hpy^p 
Kta  ^iAoFffiirtar,  /toAXov  Mku  trrpor 
riuriK^s  fl  iroKiru^s  ip€r^s  oIkuos  c7kcu. 
To  the  like  purpose  Pausanias,  viii.  49, 
2;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  3 — "patiens  adml- 
randum  in  modum." 
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that  he  should  achieve  something  to  earn  that  exclamation  of  praise 
which  we  shall  find  his  enemy  Agesilaus  afterwards  pro-  conduct  of 
nouncing,  on  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  invading  ^rS^tbT 
Theban  army  near  Sparta — '* Oh  1  thou  man  of  great  JStmi/lTS' 
deeds  1  "*  In  the  year  b.c.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia  was  SiSfi**^?^ 
emancipated,  he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in  public  life,  ^^ 
and  known  only  to  Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends;  S^^^Jj. 
among  whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive  dis-  SSja^^the 
position  was  a  subject  of  complaint  as  keeping  him  unduly  ^^J- 
in  the  background.'  But  the  unparalleled  phsenomena  of  that  year 
supplied  a  spur  which  over*ruled  all  backwardness,  and  smothered 
all  rival  inclinations.  The  Thebans,  having  just  recovered  their 
dty  by  an  incredible  turn  of  fortune,  found  themselves  exposed 
single-handed  to  the  full  attack  of  Sparta  and  her  extensive  confe- 
deracy. Not  even  Athens  had  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  nor 
had  they  a  single  other  ally.  Under  such  circumstances,  Thebes 
could  only  be  saved  by  the  energy  of  all  her  citizens — ^the  unam- 
bitious and  philosophical  as  well  as  the  rest  As  the  necessities 
of  the  case  required  such  simultaneous  devotion,  so  the  electric 
shock  of  the  recent  revolution  was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
in  minds  much  less  patriotic  tiian  tiiat  of  Epaminondas.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the 
contest  had  {been  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and 
Leontiad^  to  the  open  market-place ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
been  among  the  first  to  mount  tiie  walls  of  the  Kadmeia,  had  the 
Spartan  harmost  awaited  an  assault  Pelopidas  being  named 
Boeotarch,  his  friend  Epaminondas  was  naturally  placed  among  the 
earliest  and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  necessary  military 
resistance  against  the  common  enemy ;  in  which  employment  his 
capacities  speedily  became  manifest  Though  at  this  moment 
almost  an  unknown  man,  he  had  acquired,  in  b.c.  371,  seven  years 
aflierwards,  so  much  reputation  both  as  speaker  and  as  general, 
that  he  was  chosen  as  the  expositor  of  Theban  policy  at  Sparta, 
and  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  battie  of  Leuktra,  upon  which 
the  fate  of  Thebes  hinged.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
the  well-planned  and  successful  system  of  defence,  together  with 
the  steady  advance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the  inter- 
mediate years,  was  felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his  work.^ 

fuyaXowpdeyfiopos  hS^Awov  I  |      *  Bauch,  in  his  inBtructiye  biography 

>  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  E.    of   Epaminondas     (Epaminondas,    und 

*E«'cyi€tyiSy8af  M,  Bofwrwy  airiarruv  r^    Thebens  Kampf   nm    die   Hegemonie: 

vffiraiSciMrOAl  irpl6s  kprr^v  hl^wv  Zw^ipuv,    Broslau,    1834,   p.  26),  seems  to   con- 
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Thebes  with 
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The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the  acquittal  of 
Sphodrias  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Thebans,  in 
seconding  as  well  as  encouraging  their  defence.  The 
Spartans,  not  unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up  by 
their  treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  some  efforts  on  their  side.  They  organized  on  a 
more  systematic  scale  the  military  force  of  their  confe- 
deracy, and  even  took  some  conciliatory  steps  with  the 
nnlSr^S?*'  ^®^  ^^  cflStcing  the  odium  of  their  past  misrule.*  The 
bxiaa.  full  force  of  their  confederacy — including,  as  a  striking 

mark  of  present  Spartan  power,  even  the  distant  Olynthians* — was 
placed  in  motion  against  Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
under  Agesilaus ;  who  contrived,  by  putting  in  sudden  requisition 
a  body  of  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian  town 
EJeitor  against  its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Elithaeron,  before  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians  could  have  notice  of  his  passing  the  Lacedaemonian 
border.'  Then  crossing  Rithssron  into  Bceotia,  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Thespise,  a  post  already  under  Spartan  occupation. 
From  thence  he  commenced  his  attacks  upon  the  Theban  territory, 
which  he  found  defended  partiy  by  a  considerable  length  of  ditch 
and  palisade — ^partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thebes,  assisted  by  a 
division  of  mixed  Athenians  and  mercenaries,  sent  from  Athens 
under  Chabrias.  Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the  palisade,  the 
Thebans  suddenly  sent  out  their  cavalry,  and  attacked  Agesilaus 
by  surprise,  occasioning  some  los&  Such  sallies  were  frequently 
repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid  march  at  break  of  day,  he  forced  his 
way  through  an  opening  in  the  breastwork  into  the  inner  country, 
which  he  laid  waste  nearly  to  the  city  walls.^  The  Thebans  and 
Athenians,  though  not  offering  him  battle  on  equal  terms,  never- 
theless kept  the  field  against  him,  taking  care  to  hold  positions 
advantageous  for  defence.  Agesilaus  on  his  side  did  not  feel 
confident  enough  to  attack  them  against  such  odds.     Yet  on  one 

oeive  that  Epaminondas  yrea  never  em- 

Eloyed  in  any  public  official  post  by 
IB  counttymen,  until  the  period  inune- 
diately  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
I  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been 
previously  employed  in  such  posts  as 
enabled  him  to  show  his  military  worth. 
For  all  the  proceedings  of  371  B.c. 
prove  that  in  that  year  he  actually 
possessed  a  great  and  established  re- 
putation, which  must  have  been  ac* 
quired  by  previous  acts  in  a  conspi- 


cuous position ;  and  as  he  had  no  great 
family  position  to  start  from,  his  repu- 
tation was  probably  acquired  only  by 
slow  degrees. 

The  silence  of  Xenophon  proves  no- 
thing in  contradiction  of  this  supposition ; 
for  he  does  not  mention  Epaminondas 
even  at  Leuktra. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  31. 
Zen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  54;  Diodor.  zv. 


31. 

9 


Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  36-38. 
Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  41. 
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occasion  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  ;  and  was  marching  up 
to  the  charge,  when  he  was  daunted  by  the  firm  attitude  and 
excellent  array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias.  They  had  received 
orders  to  await  his  approach,  on  a  high  and  advantageous  ground, 
without  moving  untU  signal  should  be  ^ven;  with  their  shields 
resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears  protended.  So  impoong  was 
their  appearance  that  Agesilaus  called  off  his  troops  without  daring 
to  complete  the  charge.^  After  a  month  or  more  of  devastations  on 
the  lands  of  Thebes,  and  a  string  of  desultory  skirmishes  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to 
Thespise;  the  fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving 
Phoebidas  with  a  considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then  leading 
back  his  army  to  Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — ^the  former  captor  of  the  Eadmeia — ^thus  stationed 
at  Thespise,  carried  on  vigorous  warfare  against  Thebes ;  AgesDam  re- 
partly  with  his  own  Spartan  division,  partly  with  the  pJJJi,lSS^ 
Thespian  hoplites,  who  promised  him  unshrinking  support  5SSS12-*' 
His    incursions   soon   brought  on   reprisals   from   the  J^J^*^, 
Thebans ;  who  invaded  Thespise,  but  were  repulsed  by  J^^**"** 
Phoebidas  with  the  loss  of  all  their  plunder.    In  the  ™bM-he 
pursuit,  however,  hurrying  incautiously  forward,  he  was  and  audn. 
slain  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  Theban  cavalry;'  upon  ttioTheban 
which  all  his  troops  fled,  chased  by  the  Hiebans  to  the  £^£r 
very  gates  of  Thespise.    Though  ^e  Spartans,  in  conse-  pSi»£L£tiB 
quence  of  this  misifortune,  despatched  by  sea  another  thL^^B^ul^ 
general  and  division  to  replace  Phcebidas,  the  cause  of  ^^^ 
the  Thebans  was  greatly  strengthened  by  their  recent  victory. 
They  pushed  their  success  not  only  against  Thespise,  but  against  the 
other  Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local  oligarchies  in  dependence 
on  Sparta.    At  the  same  time  these  oligarchies  were  threatened  by 
the  growing  strength  of  their  own  popular  or  philo-Theban  citizens, 
who  crowded  in  considerable  numbers  as  exiles  to  Thebes.' 

A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken  by  Agesilaus 
in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  army  of  the  confederacy, 
was  neither  more  decisive  nor  more  profitable  than  the  preceding. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  32;  Polysen.  iL  1,  2; 
Cornel.  Nepoe,  Chabrias,  c.  1. — **obnixo 
genu  Bouto  "— Demosthen.  cont.  Leptt- 
nem,  p.  479. 

The  Athenian  publio  having  after- 
wards voted  a  Btatae  to  the  honour  of 
Chabrias,  he  made  choioe  of  this  attitude 
for  the  design  (Diodor.  xv.  33). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  42-45 ;  Diodor. 
zv.  33. 


>  Xen.    Hellen.  v.    4,  46.      'Ek    (^ 

Tvp€rro,  KcH  4arpar€^PTo  tls  8€<nri&s, 
irai  els  rks  &AAaf  rks  wtpiouclHtu  iri- 
\ut.  *0  fidvToi  9^fios  i^  ain&v  ^U  ri^s 
S^ficu  &irc%c6p€t-  iv  vdaaxs  ydp  rtus  w6- 
AecTi  9vvaiirT€tM  Ka$turr^iK€<raiff  Atrr^p  iy 
^$ais'    &(rr€    Kot    ol    iv  rwOrtus   rtus 

iS4oifro. 
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Though  he  contrived,  by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  to  surprise 
B.a  377.  the  Theban  palisade  and  lay  waste  the  plain,  he  gained 
pSSuin  of  1^0  serious  victory  ;  and  even  showed,  more  clearly  than 
tato  bSoii»  before,  his  reluctance  to  engage  except  upon  perfectly 
TO^dJdJi^  equal  terms.^  It  became  evident  that  the  Thebans  were 
tS^Sum  ^^^  ^°^y  strengthening  their  position  in  Boeotia,  but  also 
**^"te?aiid  acquiring  practice  in  warfare  and  confidence  against  the 
g^^r  Spartans;  insomuch  that  Antalkidas  and  some  other 
Agesiuuu  re.  compauions  rcmoustrated  with  Agesilaus,  against  carrying 
disabled  by  a  on  the  war  SO  as  only  to  enve  improvinsf  lessons  to  his 

hurt  to  the  .        .  .,..  J^  j         n    j  i. 

i«g.  enemies  m  military  practice — and  called  upon  him  to 

strike  some  deciave  blow.  He  quitted  Boeotia,  however,  after  the 
summer's  campaign,  without  any  such  step.'  In  his  way  he 
appeased  an  intestine  conflict  which  was  about  to  break  out  in 
Thespiae.  Afterwards,  on  passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced  a 
strain  or  hurt,  which  grievously  injured  his  sound  leg  (it  has  been 
mentioned  already  that  he  was  lame  of  one  leg),  and  induced  his 
surgeon  to  open  a  vein  in  the  limb  for  reducing  the  inflammation. 
When  this  was  done,  however,  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped 
until  he  swooned.  Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  great 
suflering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  months ;  and  he 
remained  during  a  much  longer  time  unfit  for  active  command.' 

The  functions  of  general  now  devolved  upon  the  other  king 
B.c.37«.  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring  conducted  the  army 
Kieombrotog  of  the  Confederacy  to  invade  Boeotia  anew.  But  on  this 
^es^»run  occasiou,  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  occupied  the 
passes  of  Eithaeron,  so  that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter 
the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  troops  without 
achieving  anything.^ 

His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  murmurs  among  the 
allies  when  they  met  at  Sparta,  that  they  resolved  to  fit 
out  a  large  naval  force,  sufficient  both  to  intercept  the 
supplies  of  imported  com  to  Athens,  and  to  forward  an 
invading  army  by  sea  agcdnst  Thebes,  to  the  Boeotian  port  of 
Kreusis  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  The  former  object  was  attempted 
first  Towards  midsummer,  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  fitted  out  un- 
der the  Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  was  cruising  in  the  Mgesji ;  espe- 
cially round  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  iEgina,  Keos,  and  Andros. 


force  to 
invade 
Boeotia— he 
la  stopped 
bvMonnt 
KitbaBron. 
being  unable 
to  get  over 
tbepaaeea — 
beretlrea 
without 
reaching 
BcdotiA. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  47,  51. 

The  anecdotes  Id  Polysnua  (ii.  1,  18- 
20),  mentioning  fiEdnt-heartedness  and 
alarm  among  Uie  allieB  of  Agesilaus, 
are  likely  to  apply  (certainly  in  part)  to 


this  campaign. 

'  Diodor.  zv.  33, 34;  Plutarch,  Agesil. 
c.  26. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  4,  58. 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  59. 
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The  Athenians,  who,  since  their  recently  renewed  confederacy,  had 
been  undisturbed  by  any  enemies  at  sea,  found  them-  Eesoiation 
selves  thus  threatened,  not  merely  with  loss  of  power,  but  to^p* 
also  with  loss  of  trade  and  even  famine ;  since  their  com-  !!£ter^£^' 
ships  from  the  Euxine,  though  safely  reaching  Geraestus  F^mr^The 
(the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea),  were  prevented  fit)m  ^S*Suul 
doubling  Cape  Sunium.  Feeling  severely  this  interruption,  cSbJSj^ 
they  fitted  out  at  Peiraeus  a  fleet  of  80  triremes,^  with  crews  SilbSJ^lt 
mainly  composed  of  citizens  ;  who,  under  the  admiral  Qia-  j^^'  ^^ 
brias,  in  a  sharply  contested  action  near  Naxos,  completely  2"  wJ^li  ^f 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Pollis,  and  regained  for  Athens  Axsinoae. 
the  mastery  of  the  sea.     Forty-nine  Lacedaemonian  triremes  were 
disabled  or  captured,  eight  with  their  entire  crews.*    Moreover, 
Chabrias  might  have  destroyed  all  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not 
suspended  his  attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships  disabled,  to 
pick  up  both  the  living  men  and  the  dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well 
as  all  Athenians  who  were  swimming  for  their  live&     He  did  this 
(we  are  told ')  from  distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce  displeasure  of 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  61.  iy4fi7i<rav 
ahrol  €tf  riis  vavs,  &c.  Boeckh  (fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Hist.  Or.  oh. 
38.  vol.  v.  p.  58)  coDDects  with  this 
maritime  expedition  an  Inscription  (Corp. 
Inso.  No.  84.  p.  124)  recording  a  vote  of 
gratitude,  passed  by  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly in  &YOur  of  Phanokritus,  a 
native  of  Parium  in  the  Propontis. 
But  I  think  that  the  vote  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  present  expedition.  The 
Athenians  could  not  need  to  be  in- 
formed by  a  native  of  Parium  about  the 
movements  of  a  hostile  fleet  near  .^Igina 
and  Keos.  The  information  given  by 
Phanokritus  must  have  related  more 
probably,  I  think,  to  some  occasion  of 
the  transit  of  hostile  ships  along  the 
HeUespont,  which  a  native  of  Parium 
would  be  Uie  likely  person  first  to  dis- 
cover and  communicate. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  35 ;  Demosthen.  cont. 
Leptin.  c.  17.  p.  480. 

I  give  the  number  of  prise-ships 
taken  in  this  action,  as  stated  by  De- 
moethente ;  in  preference  to  Diodorus, 
who  mentions  a  smaller  number.  The 
orator,  in  enumerating  the  exploits  of 
Chabrias  in  this  oration,  not  only 
speaks  from  a  written  memorandum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  afterwards  causes 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk  —  but  also 
seems  exact  and  special  as  to  numbers, 
so  as  to  inspire  greater  confidence  than 
usual. 

VOL.  VII. 


'  Diodor.  xv.  35.  Chabrias  inr4crx^o 
irarreA«f  rov  iuayfjiov,  iyofirria'BtU  rrji 
iy  *Apyi9fo6<rais  yav/uix^,  ^r  f  robs 
yiicfi<rcLPras  orparftyovs  6  Hrjfios  ianl 
fi€yd\7is  thtpyttrlas  Baydr^  irepi4fia\€y, 
air lacdfityos  in  robs  T€r€\€v- 
TfixSras  Karii  rj\v  yavfiax^^^ 
oiK  fSa^lfay  thKafi^&ri  oZv  (see  Wes- 
seling  and  Stephens's  note)  fiii  «-orc  rijt 
xtpurrdtrevs  dfiolas  ytyo/xfirris  KiyBvyt^a^ 
troBuy  irapair\4\iria,  Aidrtp  dvoirr^s 
rov  Sit^Kciir,  iky€\4yfro  r&y  to- 

\tr&y  robs  Ziaymx^t'^^^^^^i  ^^^ 
robs  fi^y  tri  (Syras  di^iroxrc, 
robs  9k  rffrffXevTijiritraf  fSa- 
^€y.  El  91  fiii  iFtpl  ravrriy  iy4yero  r^y 
hrifit\€uiy^  P^lws  &y  Awearra  rhy  iroAc- 
uimy  or6\oy  tUiftBtipt, 

This  passage  illustrates  what  I  re- 
marked in  my  preceding  Ch.  Ixiv.  re- 
specting the  battle  of  ArginussB  and  the 
proceecUngs  at  Athens  afterwards.  I 
noticed  that  Diodorus  incorrectly  repre- 
sented the  excitement  at  Athens  against 
the  general»  as  arising  from  their  having 
neglected  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of  the 
slam  warriors  for  burial — and  that  he 
omitted  the  more  important  fact,  that 
they  left  many  living  and  wounded 
warriors  to  perish. 

It  is  cunous,  that  in  the  first  of  the 
two  sentences  above  cited,  Diodorus 
repeats  his  erroneous  affirmation  about 
the  battle  of  ArginussD;  while  in  the 
second  sentence  he  corrects  the  error. 
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the  people  against  the  victorious  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Arginuse.  And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though  the  proceedings  on 
that  memorable  occasion  were  stained  both  by  illegality  and  by 
violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  conduct 
of  subsequent  commanders.  Many  a  brave  Athenian  (the  crews 
consisting  principally  of  dtizens)  owed  his  life,  after  the  battle  of 
Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson  administered  by  the  people  to  their 
generals  in  406  b.c.,  thirty  years  before^ 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  B.a^)  which 
BXJ.  3T6-375.  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the  Pdoponnesian 
ExteDBion  war ;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them  with  joy  and  oon- 
nii^^rt^^  fidence,  it  led  to  a  material  enlargement  of  their 
dl^??m*'  maritime  confederacy.  The  fleet  of  Chabrias — of  which 
^Ih^^cto^  &  squadron  was  detached  under  the  orders  of  Fhokion,  a 
ofNoxoe.  young  Athenian  now  distinguishing  himself  for  the  first 
time  and  often  hereafter  to  be  mentioned — sailed  victorious  round 
the  ^gean,  made  prize  of  twenty  other  triremes  in  single  ships, 
brought  in  3000  prisoners  with  110  talents  in  money,  and  annexed 
seventeen  new  cities  to  the  confederacy,  as  sending  deputies^  to  the 
synod  and  furnishing  contributions.  The  discreet  and  conciliatory 
behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially,  obtained  much  favour  among  the 
islanders  and  determined  several  new  adhesions  to  Athens.'  To 
the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  Chabrias  rendered  an 
inestimable  service,  by  aiding  them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde 
of  Triballi,  who  quitting  their  abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon 
the  sea-coast,  defeating  the  Abderites  and  plundering  their  territory. 
The  citizens,  grateful  for  a  force  left  to  defend  their  town, 
willingly  allied  themselves  with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus 
extended  itself  to  the  coast  of  llirace.' 

Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy  to  the  east  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  began  to  aim  at  the  acquisition  of 
new  allies  in  the  west  The  fleet  of  60  triremes,  which  had  re- 
cently served  under  Chabrias,  was  sent,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Timotheus,  the  son  of  Eonon,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  and 
alarm  the  coast  of  Laconia  ;  partly  at  the  instance  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  eager  to  keep  the  naval  force  of  Sparta  occupied,  so  as 
to  prevent  her  from  conveying  troops  across  the  Erissaean  Gulf 
from  Corinth  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Ereusis.^  This  Periplus  of 

telling  U8  that  Chabrias,  profiting  by  1      '  Demosthen.  oont.  Leptin.  p.  480 ; 
the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the    Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7. 
living  men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the        *  Diodor.  zy.  36.    He  states,  by  mis- 
water,  as  weU  as  the  dead  bodies.  take,  that  Chabrias  was  afteirwards  as- 

>  Plutarch,  Hiokion,  c.  6 ;  Plutarch,    sassinated  at  Abddra. 
Camillus,  c.  19.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  62. 
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Peloponnesus — ^the  first  which  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  attempted 
since  her  humiliation  at  iEgospotami^-coupled  with  the  bm.  stk. 
ensuing  successtes,  was  long  remembered  by  the  country-  cbramnft- 
men  of  Timotheus.     His  large  force,  just  dealing,  and  i^Swa 
conciliatory  professions,  won  new  and  valuable  allies.  tiLns^mh 
Not  only  Eephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island  jteet^'^ 
of  Eorkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions ;  and  as  ^^fj^oa^ 
he  took  care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  with  ^^SJwiSoeL 
the  political  constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  aug-  ^^^JJ^JJgj 
mented  every  day.    Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi —  !!SiJjSJ*^ 
the   Chaonians   with    other   Epirotic   tribes — and    the  d«auns. 

Akamanians  on  the  coast — all  embraced  his  alliance.^       While 
near  Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this  coast,  he  was  assailed  by  the 

Peloponnesian  ships  under  Nikolochus,  rather  inferior  in  number 
to  his  fleet  He  defeated  them,  and  being  shortly  afterwards 
reinforced  by  other  triremes  from  Eorkyra,  he  became  so  superior 
in  those  waters,  that  the  hostile  fleet  did  not  dare  to  show  itself. 
Having  received  only  13  talentson  quitting  Athens,  we  are  told 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  paying  his  fleet ;  that  he  procured 
an  advance  of  money,  from  each  of  the  sixty  trierarchs  in  his  fleet, 
of  seven  minae  towards  the  pay  of  their  respective  ships ;  and  that 
he  also  sent  home  requests  for  large  remittances  from  the  public 
treasury  f  measures  which  go  to  bear  out  that  honourable  repug- 
nance to  the  plunder  of  friends  or  neutrals,  and  care  to  avoid  even 
the  suspicion  of  plunder,  which  his  panegyrist  Isokrates  ascribes  to 
him.'  This  was  a  feature  unhappily  rare  among  the  Grecian 
generals  on  both  sides,  and  tending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the 
increased  employment  of  mercenary  bands. 

The  demands. of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of  Athens  were  not 
favourably  received.    Though  her  naval  position  was  BA3t4. 
now  more  brilliant  and  commanding  than  it  had  been  lifEkSlitiM 
since  the  battle  of  ^gospotami — ^though  no  Laced®-  orAtbena. 


'  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  64 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
36. 

'  Xen.  Henen.  v.  4,  66;  Isokratds, 
De  Permutat.  s.  116;  Cornelius  Nepoe, 
Timotheus,  o.  2. 

The  advance  of  seyen  minsa  respec- 
tiyely,  obtained  by  Timotheus  from  the 
sixty  trierarchs  under  his  oommand,  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthends  oont.  Time- 
thenm  (o.  3.  p.  1187).  I  agree  with 
H.  Boeddi  (Public  Economy  of  Athens, 
ii.  24.  p.  294)  in  referring  this  advance 
to  his  expedition  to  Korkyra  and  other 
places  in  the  Ionian  Sea  in  375-374  ]}.a; 


not  to  his  subsequent  expedition  of 
373  B.C.,  to  which  Rehdantz,  Lach- 
mann,  Sdiloeser,  and  others  would  refer 
it  (YitflB  Iphicratis,  &c,  p.  89).  In  the 
second  expedition,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  had  really  sixty  triremes, 
or  sixty  trierarchs,  under  hun.  Xeno- 
phon  (Hellen.  y.  4,  63)  tells  us  that  the 
fleet  sent  with  Timotheus  to  Korkyra 
consisted  of  sixty  ships;  which  is  the 
exact  number  of  trierarchs  named  by 
Demosthenes. 

*  Isokratds,    Orat.    De  Permutat.  s. 
128,  131,  135. 
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the  growing 
strength  of 
Thel>e8— 
steady  and 
victorious 
progress  of 
Thebes  in 
Boeotia. 


monian  fleet  showed  itself  to  disturb  her  in  the  ^gean  ^ — ^yet  the 
cost  of  the  war  began  to  be  seriously  felt.  Privateers  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  iEgina  annoyed  her  commerce,  requiring  a 
perpetual  coast-guard ;  while  the  contributions  from  the  deputies 
to  the  confederate  synod  were  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  heavy  direct  property-tax  at  home.* 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  confederacy,  were 
She  becomes  represented.^  Application  was  made  to  them  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  cost  of  the  naval  war ;  the  rather,  as 
it  was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  fleet  had  been 
sent  round  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  the  Thebans 
declined  compliance,^  nor  were  they  probably  in  any 
condition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.  Their  refusal 
occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens,  embittered  by  jealousy  at 
the  strides  which  they  had  been  making  during  the  last  two  years, 
partly  through  the  indirect  effect  of  the  naval  successes  of  Athens. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  377  B.a,  after  the  two  successive  invasions 
of  Agesilaus,  the  ruin  of  two  home-crops  had  so  straitened  the 
Thebans,  that  they  were  forced  to  import  corn  from  Pagasa?  in 
Thessaly  ;  in  which  enterprise  their  ships  and  seamen  were  at  first 
captured  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in  Euboea, 
Alketas.  His  negligence  however  soon  led  not  only  to  an  outbreak 
of  their  seamen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  .but  also  to  the 
revolt  of  the  town  from  Sparta,  so  that  the  communication  of 
Thebes  with  Pagasae  became  quite  unimpeded.  For  the  two 
succeeding  years,  there  had  been  no  Spartan  invasion  of  Boeotia ; 
since  in  376  B.C.,  Kleombrotus  could  not  surmount  the  heights  of 
Kithaeron — while  in  375  b.c.,  the  attention  of  Sparta  had  been 
occupied  by  the  naval  operations  of  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
During  these  two  years,  the  Thebans  had  exerted  themselves 
vigorously  against  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boeotia,  in  most  of 
which  a  strong  party,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  population,  was 
favourable  to  them,  though  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
philo-Spartan  oligarchy,  seconded  by  Spartan  harmosts  and 
garrison.*  We  hear  of  one  victory  gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry 
near  Plataea,  under  Charon;  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in 


1  laokratds,    De  Permutat.    s.   117; 
Cornel.  Nepoa,  Timoth.'c.  2. 

>  Xen.  HoUen.  vi.  2,  1. 

>  See  Isokratds,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataio.)  s. 
21    23   37. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1.     Ol  V  'ABn- 
vtuoiy  air^ayofjidpout  fi^y  6p&yT€S  8id  ff<l>as 


robs    8i}i3a/ovf,    xp^f^"^^    ^    ^^    ^^V^ 
fiaWofi4yovs    tls  rh   rauriKhr,   tArol   8* 

rrjs  x^P^^f   ^ir^^^tiil^ay   tra^nurBeu    rov 

TO\4flOV. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  46-55. 
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which  Panthoides^  the  Lacedfiemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was 
slain.^ 

But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that  of 
Pelopidas  near  Tegyra.  That  commander,  hearing  that  J^'^^ 
the  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two  (mone  or)  divisions  in  Tegviaover 
garrison  at  Oschomenus,  had  gone  away  on  an  excursion  mooiuifl. 
into  the  Lokrian  territory,  made  a  dash  from  Thebes  with  the 
Sacred  Band  and  a  few  cavalry,  to  surprise  the  place.  It  was  the 
season  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Kopais  were  at  the  fullest, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north-west, 
and  to  pass  by  Tegyra,  on  the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the 
Opuntian  Lokris.  On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained 
that  there  were  still  some  Lacedsmonians  in  the  town,  and  that 
no  surprise  could  be  effected ;  upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps. 
But  on  reaching  Tegyra,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedsemonian  com- 
manders, Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning  with  their  troops 
from  the  Lokrian  excursion.  As  his  numbers  were  inferior  to 
theirs  by  half,  they  rejoiced  in  the  encounter ;  while  the  troops  of 
Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed,  and  required  all  his  encourage- 
ment to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight  that  ensued,  closely  and 
obstinately  contested  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  strength,  valour,  and 
compact  charge  of  the  Sacred  Band  proved  .irresistible.  The  two 
Lacedaemonian  commanders  were  both  slain  ;  their  troops  opened, 
to  allow  the  Thebans  an  undisturbed  retreat;  but  Pelopidas^ 
disdaining  this  opportunity,  persisted  in  the  combat  until  cdl  his 
enemies  dispersed  and  fled.  The  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus 
forbade  any  long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas  could  only  erect  his 
trophy,  and  strip  the  dead,  before  returning  to  Thebes.* 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  first 
time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  inferior  to  their  own.  The  Thebans 
produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds  of  both  tiie  ^moDians 
contending  partiea     The  confidence  of  the  Thebans,  as  ^ui!!^U. 
well  as  their  exertion,  was  redoubled;  so  that  by  the  JSn^Shey 
year  374  B.C.,  they  had  cleared  Boeotia  of  the  Lacedae-  J^'^^lSSuj 
monians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  oligarchies  which  sustained  ftde»«*on- 
them ;  persuading  or  constraining  the  cities  again  to  come  into 
union    with    Thebes,    and   reviving   tiie    Boeotian    confederacy. 

T. 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  15-25. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  17;  Diodor. 
37. 

Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  com- 
bftt  at  Tegpa.  Dlodorus  mentions, 
what  is  evidently  this  battle,  near 
Orchomenus;    but  he  does  not  name 


egm, 

Kallisthends  seems  to  have  described 
the  battle  of  Tegyra,  and  to  have  given 
various  particulars  respecting  the  reli- 
gious legends  connected  with  that  spot 
(Kallisthends,  Fragm.  3,  ed.  Didot^  ap, 
Stephan.  Bys.  v.  Tc7^pa). 
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EJAliartus,  Eoroneia,  Lebadeia,  Tanagra,  Thespise,  Platsea  and  the 
rest,  thus  became  again  Boeotian  ;^  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone 
(with  its  dependency  Chsroncia),  which  was  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis,  and  still  continued  under  Lacedsemonian  occupation.  In 
most  of  these  cities  the  party  Mendly  to  Thebes  was  numerous, 
and  the  change,  on  the  whole,  popular;  though  in  some  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  such,  that  adherence  was  only  obtained 
by  intimidation.  The  change  here  made  by  Thebes,  was,  not  to 
absorb  these  cities  into  herself,  but  to  bring  them  baj;^k  to  the  old 
federative  system  of  BoDotia;  a  policy,  which  she  had  publicly 
proclaimed  on  surprising  Platsa  in  431  b.c.'  While  resuming 
her  own  ancient  rights  and  privileges  as  head  of  the  Boeotian 
federation,  she  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  to  the  other  cities — ^by 
convention,  probably  express,  but  certainly  implied — ^their  ancient 
rights,  tiieir  securi^,  and  their  qualified  autonomy,  as  members ; 
the  sjrstem  which  had  existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved  by  this 
BX.8T4.  re-conquest  or  re-confederation  of  Boeotia*  Becoming 
Sg^^  masters  of  Kreuas,  the  port  of  Thespiffi,»  they  fortified 
it,  and  built  some  triremes  to  repel  any  invasion  from 
Peloponnesus  by  sea  across  the  Krisssean  Gulf.  Feeling 
thus  secure  against  invasion,  they  began  to  retaliate 
upon  their  neighbours  and  enemies  the  Phokians; 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  recent  attacks  on 
Thebes — ^yet  also,  from  ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms 
with  Athens.^  So  hard  pressed  were  the  Phokians— especially  as 
Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly  was  at  the  same  time  their  bitter 
enemy  ^ — that  unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Thebans,  and  along  with  tiiem  Orchomenus,  including 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  then  occupying  it ;  while  the  treasures 
of  the  Delphian  temple  would  also  have  been  laid  open,  in  case  the 
Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them.    Intimation  being  given 


KleombTO- 
tuaia  aent 
thither  with 
an  anny  for 
defence — 
Athens 
makes  a 
separate 
peace  with 
the  Laoe- 
dSBmonians. 


^  Thai  the  Thebans  thus  became  again 
preeidents  of  aU  BcdoUa,  and  reyiyed 
the  BoBotian  confederacy  —  is  clearly 
atated  by  Xenophon,  Hellen.  y.  4,  63 ; 

▼i.  1,  I. 

3  Thuord.  ii.  2.  'Avetircir  6  xiipv^ 
(the  Theban  herald  after  the  Theban 
troops  had  penetrated  by  night  into 
the  middle  of  Plateea)  if  rif  fio6\rrai 
K€trk  rk  wdrpia  rdy  wdyrup 
B  o  <  M  r  £  y  ^vmuix^^v^  rlBtirBeu  wop*  ai- 
Tohs  rk  ZirXtty  ¥oni(ovTts   <r<pitrt  pqZi»s 

Ai^. 


Compare  the  language  of  the  Thebana 
about  rh  vdn-pta  rwf  Boto^rdy  (iii.  61, 
65,  66).  The  description  which  the 
Thebans  giye  of  their  own  professions 
and  yiewSy  when  they  attacked  Platca 
in  431  B.C.,  may  be  taken  as  fair  ana- 
logy to  judge  of  their  professions  and 
yiews  towards  the  recoyered  Boeotian 
towns  in  376-375  B.O. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  3  :  compare 
Diodor.  xy.  53. 

*  Biodor.  zy.  31 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  3. 
1 ;  iu.  5,  21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4^  21-27. 
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by  the  Phokians  to  Sparta,  King  ESeombrotus  was  sent  to  their 
aid,  by  sea  across  the  Gulf,  with  four  Lacedaemonian  diyiaons  of 
troops,  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies.^  This  reinforcement, 
compelling  the  Thebans  to  retire,  placed  both  Phokis  and  Orcho- 
menus  in  safety.  While  Sparta  thus  sustained  them,  even  Athens 
looked  upon  the  Phokian  cause  with  sjrmpathy.  When  she  saw 
that  the  Thebans  had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the  oflensive — 
partly  by  her  help,  yet  neyertheless  refusing  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  her  navy — her  ancient  jealousy  of  them  became  agun  so 
powerful,  that  Ae  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  propose  terms  of  peace. 
What  these  terms  were,  we  are  not  told ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Thebans  CTen  receiyed  notice  of  the  proceeding.  But  the  peace 
was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two  of  the  Athenian  euToys  were 
despatched  at  once  from  thence,  without  even  going  home,  to 
Korkyra ;  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  peace  to  Hmotheus, 
and  ordering  him  forthwith  to  conduct  his  fleet  back  to  Athens.* 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in  a  moment 
of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was  much  to  the  advantage  ba  sti. 
of  Sparta,  and  served  somewhat  to  countervail  a  mortifviner  ^^"T^ 

*  •      o   made  upon 

revelation  which  had  reached  the  Spartans  a  little  before  ^  ^^ 
from  a  different  quarter.  ftxmThn- 

•  .  .     nly  for  aid 

Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  tonMmius. 
came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.     He  had  long  been  on  PbManw 
terms  of  hospitality  with  the  Lacedsmonians ;  while  ^uetto^ 
niarsalus  had  not  merely  been  in  alliance  with  them,  but  ^^HS^ 
was  for  some  time  occupied  by  one  of  their  garrisons.'  ^'^*'^' 
In  the  usual  state  of  Thessaly,  the  great  cities  Larissa,  Phers, 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  1;  vi.  21. 

This  expedition  of  Kleombrotus  to 
Phokis  is  plsoed  by  Mr.  I^es  Clinton 
in  375  B.C.  (Fast.  Hel.  ad  375  B.C.). 
To  me  it  aeenui  to  belong  rather  to 

374  B.C.  It  was  not  nndertaken  until 
the  Thebans  had  reconquered  all  the 
Boeotian  cities  (Xen.  HelL  vi.  1,  1); 
and  this  operation  seems  to  have  occa- 
pied  them  all  the  two  years— 376  and 

375  B.C.  See  t.  4,  63,  where  the 
words  o(^  4r  f  TtfU$ws  ir%piiw\wvc9 
must  be  understood  to  include,  not 
simply  the  time  which  Timotheus  took 
in  adua^  drcwnnangating  Peloponne- 
sus, but  tiie  year  which  he  spent  after- 
wards in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  time 
which  he  occupied  in  performinff  his 
exploits  near  Korkyra,  I^kas,  and  the 
n^ghbourhood  generally.  The  ''Pe- 
riplus,*'  for  whiim  Timotheus  was  after- 
wards  honoured  at  Athens  (see  JEm- 


chines  oont.  Etesiphont.  o.  90.  p.  458) 
meant  the  exploits  performed  by  him 
during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet  of 
the  "  PeripluB." 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  thu  year 
374  B.G. — M  2«icparfSov  fyx'^yros;  that 
is,  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  anchon, 
or  the  third  Olympic  year;  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  Chabrias  won  a 
prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot  and 
four ;  in  celebration  of  which,  he  after- 
wards gave  a  splendid  banquet  at  the 
point  of  seashore  called  STdlias,  near 
Athens  (Demosthen.  oont.  Ne«ram,  c 
11.  p.  1356). 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  9,  1,  2. 

Kallias  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi« 
3,4V 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 
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Pharsalus,  and  others,  each  holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a  state 
of  dependent  alliance,  were  in  disagreement  with  each  other,  often 
even  in  actual  war«  It  was  rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
concur  in  a  common  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or 
Tagus.  At  his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Folydamas  was  now  in  the 
ascendent,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  family  factions 
who  usually  contended  for  predominance ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  citadel  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  revenues,  receipts  as  well  as  disbursements. 
Being  a  wealthy  ^  man,  ^^  hospitable  and  ostentatious  in  the 
Thessalian  fashion,"  he  advanced  money  from  his  own  purse  to  the 
treasury  whenever  it  was  low,  and  repaid  himself  when  public  funds 
came  in.^ 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in  Thessaly 
jaflonof  — Jason,  despot  of  Pherae;  whose  formidable  power, 
^ei^i***  threatening  the  independence  of  Pharsalus,  he  now  came 
foSSdlSr*  ^  Sparta  to  denounce.  Though  the  force  of  Jason  can 
^^^'  hardly  have  been  very  considerable  when  the  Spartans 
passed  through  Thessaly,  six  years  before,  in  their  repeated 
expeditions  against  Olynthus,  he  was  now  not  only  despot  of 
Pherse,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thessalian  cities  (as  Lykophron 
of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded  in  becoming  thirty  years  before,') 
as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of  tributary  circumjacent  territory.  The 
great  instrument  of  his  dominion  was,  a  standing  and  well- 
appointed  force  of  6000  mercenary  troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
He  possessed  all  the  personal  qualities  requisite  for  conducting 
soldiers  with  the  greatest  effect  His  bodily  strength  was  great ; 
his  activity  indefatigable ;  his  self-command,  both  as  to  hardship 
and  as  to  temptation,  alike  conspicuous.  Always  personally 
sharing  both  in  the  drill  and  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  soldiers,  and 
encouraging  military  merits  with  the  utmost  munificence,  he  had 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  3.  Kol  thrort 
fUr  Mc^5  cf)},  irap*  iavrov  wpoffertStf 
Zwort     9h    wtpty4jfoiTo     rrjs    irpofri^ovj 

T€    Kol    /iCToXoirpcir^f    rhr    BtrroKiKhv 
rp6woy. 

Such  loose  deiding  of  the  TheBsaliauB 
idth  their  public  reyenues  helps  lu  to 
understand  how  Philip  of  Macedon  ai- 
terwardfl  got  into  his  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  their  harbours  and  customs- 
duties  (Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15;  ii. 
p.  20).  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  exactness  of  the  Athenian 
people  about  their  public  receipts  and 


disbursements,  as  testified  in  the  in« 
scriptions  yet  remaining. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  4. 

The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  De  Gen. 
Socrat.  p.  583  F.)  of  Jason  sending  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Thebes,  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  recapture  of  the 
Kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
Epaminondas — appears  not  entitled  to 
credit.  Before  that  time,  Epaminondas 
was  too  little  known  to  be  worth  cor- 
rupting; moreover,  Jason  did  not  be- 
come tagus  of  Thessaly  until  long  after 
the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia  (Xen. 
Hellen.  vl  1,  18,  19). 
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not  only  disciplined  tbem,  but  inspired  them  with  extreme  warlike 
ardour  and  devotion  to  his  person.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  together  with  Alketas  prince  of  the  Moloesi  in  Epirus,  had 
been  reduced  to  the  footing  of  his  dependent  allies.  Moreover  he 
had  already  defeated  the  Pharsalians,  and  stripped  them  of  many 
of  the  towns  which  had  once  been  connected  with  them,  so  that  it 
only  remained  for  him  now  to  carry  his  arms.against  their  city. 
But  Jason  was  prudent  as  well  as  daring.  Though  certain  of 
success,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the 
danger  of  having  malcontents  for  subjects.  He  therefore  proposed 
to  Polydamas  in  a  private  interview,  that  he  (Polydamas)  should 
bring  Fharsalus  under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the 
second  place  in  Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus  or 
president.  The  whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus  united,  with  its  array 
of  tributary  nations  around,  would  be  decidedly  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  superior  on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes,  and  at  sea  to 
Athens.  And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his  multitudes  of 
unwarlike  slaves,  Jason  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  yet  easier  to 
overthrow;  considering  what  had  been  achieved  first  by  the 
Cyreians,  and  afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious  hopes,  which 
the  energetic  despot  of  Pheree  had  laidj  before  Poly-  Hispmdent 
damas;  who  replied,  that  he  himself  had  long  been  ^l^^^i,. 
allied  with  Sparta,  and  that  he  could  take  no  resolution  ^''^^ 
hostile  to  her  interests.  ^'  Go  to  Sparta,  then  (rejoined  Jason),  and 
give  notice  there,  that  1  intend  to  attack  Pharsalus,  and  that  it  is 
for  them  to  afford  you  protection.  If  they  cannot  comply  with  the 
demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  your  city  if  you 
do  not  embrace  my  offers."  It  was  on  this  mission  that  Polydamas 
was  now  come  to  Sparta,  to  announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent 
to  him,  he  should  he  compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from 
her.  *'  Recollect  (he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
wiU  have  to  contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from  personal 
qualities  and  from  power;  so  that  nothing  short 'of  a  first-rate 
force  and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell  me  what  you 
can  do.*' 

The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  returned  a  reply 
in  the  negative.  Already  a  large  force  had  been  sent  under 
Kleombrotus  as  essential  to  the  defence  of  Phokis ;  moreover  the 
Athenians  were  now  the  stronger  power  at  sea.  Lastly,  Jason  had 
hitherto  lent  no  active  assistance  to  Thebes  and  Athens — which  he 
would  assuredly  be  provoked  to  do,  if  a  Spartan  army  interfered 
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TheliBoe- 
dffmonianfl 
find  them- 
■elyes  un- 
able 
any 
Thenaly— 


agaiDBt  him  in  Tbessaly.  Accordingly  the  Ephors  told  Polydamas 
plainly,  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands, 
recommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  that  he  could 
auTtomra  both  for  PhaTsalus  and  for  himself.  Returning  to  Tbessaly, 
^i^y!!!  he  resumed  his  negotiation  with  Jason,  and  promised 
^iT^m!^  substantial  compliance  with  what  was  required.  But  he 
ni.  He^M  entreated  to  be  spared  the  dishonour  of  admitting  a 
jSj^^S***  foreign  garrison  into  the  dtadel  which  had  been  con- 
^^^f  fidentially  entrusted  to  his  care ;  enga^ng  at  the  same 
Theaaaiy.  ^jj^q  ^q  bring  his  fellow-citizeus  into  voluntary  union  with 
Jason,  and  tendering  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  faithful  per- 
formance. All  this  was  actually  brought  to  pass.  The  politics  a( 
the  Pharsalians  were  gently  brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by 
their  votes  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of 
Tbessaly.* 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying  confession  of 
svidnioe  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  It  marks  too  an  im- 
^p^^  portant  stage  in  the  real  decline  of  her  power.  Eight 
gow«  during  years  bcforc,  at  the  bstance  of  the  Akanthian  envoys 
•Wrtyew.  tacked  by  the  Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  had  sent 
three  powerful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the  liberal  and  promising 
confederacy  of  Olynthus^  and  to  re*transfer  the  Grecian  cities  on 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  The  region  to  which  her 
armies  had  been  then  sent,  was  the  extreme  verge  of  Hellas.  The 
parties  in  whose  favour  she  acted,  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  as  friends  or  allies ;  while  those  against  whom  she  acted, 
had  neither  done  nor  threatened  any  wrong  to  her :  moreover  the 
main  ground  on  which  her  interference  was  invoked,  was  to  hinder 
the  free  and  equal  confederation  of  Grecian  cities.  NaWy  a  claim, 
and  a  strong  daim,  is  made  upon  her  by  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus, 
an  old  friend  and  ally.  It  comes  from  a  region  much  less  distant ; 
lastly,  her  political  interest  would  naturally  bid  her  arrest  the 
menacing  increase  of  an  aggressive  power  already  so  formidable 
as  that  of  Jason.  Yet  so  seriously  has  the  position  of  Sparta 
altered  in  the  last  eight  years  (382--874  b.c.)  that  she  is  now 
compelled  to  decline  a  demand  which  justice,  sympathy,  and 
political  policy  alike  prompted  her  to  grant  So  unfortunate  was 
it  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  their  honourable  and  well- 
combined  aspirations  fell  exactly  during  those  few  years  in  which 


1  See  the  interesting  account  of  this 
mission,  and  the  speech  of  Polydamas, 
whidi  I  have  been  compeUod  greatly 


to  abridge  (in  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  1,  4~ 
18). 
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Sparta  was  at  her  maximum  of  power !  So  mifortunate  was  such 
coincideDoe  of  time  not  only  for  Olynthus,  but  for  Greece  generally : 
— since  nothing  but  Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian 
kings  to  the  sea-coasty  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  expand^  might  probably  have  confined  them  to  the 
interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon  Grecian 
freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands* 

The  lacedsraonians  found  some  compensation  for  their  reluctant 
abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in  the  padfic  proportions  »>•  s74. 
from  Athens  which  liberated  them  from  one  of  their  Sl^^^ 
chief  enemies.    But  the  peace  thus  concluded  was  scarcely  ^HZ^ 
even  brought  to  execution.     Timotheus  being  ordered  ^J^^. 
home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed  and  set  sail  with  his  fleet  ig^f^^* 
He   had    serving  along    with  him   some  exiles  from  J^^*^ 
Zakynthus;  and  as  he  passed  by  that  island  in  his  Jg^^^^^j^ 
homeward  voyage,  he  disembarked  these  exiles  upon  it,  v^wn 
aiding  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  post    Again^^  and  Korkmu 
this  proceeding  the  Zakynthian  government  laid  complaints  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  redress  having  been 
in  vain  demanded  at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken  ofi^, 
and  war  again  declared.    A  Lacedsmonian  squadron  of  25  sail 
was  despatched  to  assist  the  Zakynthians,^  while  plans  were  formed 
&r  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  island  of  Korkyra.    Tlie 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  id.  2,  8;  Diodor.  zy. 
45. 

The  statements  of  Diodoms  are  not 
elear  in  themseWes;  besides  that  on 
some  points,  though  not  in  the  main, 
they  contradict  Xenonhon.  Diodorus 
states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timo- 
theus brought  back  to  Zakynthus,  were 
the  philo-Spartan  leaders,  who  had  been 
recently  expelled  for  their  misrule  under 
the  empire  of  Sparta.  The  statement 
must  doubtless  be  incorrect.  The  exiles 
whom  Timotheus  restored  must  have 
belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan  party  in 
the  island. 

But  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to  haye 
got  into  confusion  by  representing  that 
nnrrersal  and  turbulent  reaetion  against 
the  philo-Spartan  oligarchies,  which 
really  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
battto  of  Leuktra^-as  if  it  had  taken 
place  some  three  years  earlier.  The 
erents  recounted  in  Diodor.  xy.  40,  seem 
to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

Diodorus  also  seems  to  haye  made  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  Athenians 
sent  Kte8ikl$$  as  auxiliary  commander 


to  Zakynthus  (xv.  46)  ;  whereas  this 
yeiry  commander  is  announced  by  him- 
self ^n  the  next  chapter  (as  well  as  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  him  SiestkUs)  as 
sent  to  Korkyra  (Hellen.  t.  2,  10). 

I  oonoeiye  Diodorus  to  have  inad- 
vertently mentioned  this  Athenian  ex- 
pedition under  Stesiklte  or  KtesiUds, 
twice  oyer;  once  as  sent  to  Zakynthus 
— ^then  sfain,  as  sent  to  Korkyra.  The 
latter  is  uie  truth.  No  Athenian  expe- 
dition at  all  appears  on  this  occasion  to 
haye  gone  to  Zakynthus ;  for  Xenophon 
enumerates  the  Zakynthians  among  those 
who  helped  to  fit  out  the  fleet  of  ICna- 
sippus  (y.  2,  3). 

On  the  other  hsnd,  I  see  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of 
the  two  Lacednmonian  expeditions,  in 
the  last  half  of  374  B.a^^ne  under 
Aristokratte  to  Zakynthos,  the  other 
under  Alkidas  to  Korkyra — ^which  Dio- 
dorus mentions  (Died.  xy.  45,  46).  It 
is  true  that  Xenophon  does  not  notice 
either  of  them;  out  they  are  noway 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  which  he 
does  state. 
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fleet  of  Timotheus  having  now  been  removed  home,  a  malcontent 
Korkyraean  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to  introduce  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  friends,  and  betray  the  island  to  them.  A  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  of  22  triremes  accordingly  sailed  thither,  under  colour 
of  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But  the  Korkyrsean  government,  having 
detected  the  'plot,  refused  to  receive  them,  took  precautions  for 
defence,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 

The  Lacedaemonians  now  resolved  to  attack  Korkyra  openly, 
B.C.  3Y3.  with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confederacy.  By  the 
JJJ^SSJT  joi^t  efforts  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  Leukas,  Ambrakia,  Elis, 
idSiipjS?  Zakynthus,  Achaia,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
S!^1a?the  Halieis — strengthened  by  pecuniary  payments  from 
Sv^S"***'  other  confederates,  who  preferred  commuting  their 
Korkyrt.  '  obligation  to  serve  beyond  sea — a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes 
and  a  body  of  1500  mercenary  hoplites,  were  assembled  ;  besides 
some  Lacedaemonians,  probably  Helots  or  Neodamodes.^  At  the 
same  timcj^  application  was  sent  to  Dionysius  the  Syracusan  despot, 
for  his  cooperation  against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  that  the 
connection  of  that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once,  and  might 
prove  again,  dangerous  to  his  dty. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  873  b.c.  that  this  force  proceeded 
Mnasfppns  agaiust  Korkyra,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
S^^gif^  monian  Mnasippus ;  who,  having  driven  in  the  Korkyraean 
Sei^Sng  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ss  of  four  trircmcs,  landed  on  the  island, 
^*°^  gained  a  victory,  and  confined  the  inhabitants  within  the 

walls  of  the  city.  He  next  carried  his  ravages  round  the  adjacent 
lands,  which  were  found  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  full 
of  the  richest  produce  ;  fields  admirably  tilled — vineyards  in 
surpassing  condition — ^with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-appointed 
wine-cellars,  and  abundance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves. 
The  invading  soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations 
on  cattle  and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful  stock 
around,  that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of  the  first 
quality.*    Such  is  the  picture  given  by  Xenophon,  an  unfriendly 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3,  5,  16:  com- 
pare T.  2,  21 — ^about  the  commutation 
of  personal  service  for  money. 

Diodoros  (xt.  47^  agrees  with  Xeno- 
phon in  the  main  aoout  the  expedition 
of  Mnasippus,  though  differing  on  several 
other  contemporary  points. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  6.  'EirctS^  Zk 
inr40ri  (when  Mnasippus  landed),  iKpdru 
Tc  rris  yijs  #ta2  ^Sifoy  iiupyaaraivrjy  fihv 


fA€ya\oirp€irtts  9^  ol«c4<rei5    icol    olvSvas 

&<rr*  %^wji»f  Tohi  iprpttrt^as  tls  tovto 
Tov^s  4K$uy,  Atrr*  oIk  i$4X€tp  irtyttyf 
el  fji^  iiy$o<rfUas  cfi}.  Kal  ivSpdiroda  9h 
Kol   fioCKi/uera  iriifMroAAa  ^Autkcto    ^jc 

OTvov,    implied    in    the    antecedent 
word  olytStfaSf  is  understood  after  irl- 


rtiy. 
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witness,  of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of  its  landed 
economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by  Mnasippus ;  a  picture 
not  less  memorable  than  thi^  presented  by  Thucydides  (in  the 
speech  of  Archidamus),  of  the  flourishing  agriculture  surrounding 
democratical  Athens,  at  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  the 
Peloponnesian  devastator  was  first  felt  there  in  431  Bo.^ 

With    such    plentiful   quarters    for    his    soldiers,    Mnasippus 
encamped  on  a  hill   near  the  city  walls,  cutting  off  The  Kor- 
those  within  from  supplies  out  of  the  country,  while  he  bi^k^V 
at  the  same  time  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his  fleet  rapj^ia^hiT 
The  Korkyraeans  soon  began  to  be  in  want     Yet  they  l^^b^Ts 
seemed  to  have  no  chance  of  safety  except  through  aid  ^t^^'c 
-from  the  Athenians ;  to  whom  they  had  sent  envoys  with  At^T*"* 
pressing  entreaties,*  and  who  had  now  reason  to  regret  ^SSfS?*' 
their  hasty  consent  (in  the  preceding  year)  to  summon  5SJ^j!? 
home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus  fix)m  the  island.     However,  ^^J^ 

.  '    nian  fleet 

Timotheus  was  again  appointed  admiral  of  a  new  fleet  to  p^^s 
be  sent  thither ;  while  a  division  of  600  peltasts,  under  notiieaB. 
Stesikles,  was. directed  to  be  despatched  by  the  quickest  route,  to 
meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Korkyraeans,  during  the 
delays  unavoidable  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  fleet  and  its 
circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus.  These  peltasts  were  conveyed 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  to  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra  ; 
upon  which  island  they  were  enabled  to  land  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athenians.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  into  the  town ;  where  they  not  only  brought  the  news 
that  a  large  Athenian  fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but  also 
contributed  much  to  the  defence.  Without  such  encouragement 
and  aid,  the  Korkyraeans  would  hardly  have  held  out ;  for  the 
famine  within  the  walls  increased  daily ;  and  at  length  became  so 
severe,  that  many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  numbers  of  slaves 
were  thrust  out.  Mnasippus  refused  to  receive  them,  making 
public  proclamation  that  every  one  who  deserted  should  be  sold  into 


*  Thucyd.  i.  82.  (Speech  of  Archi- 
damus)  fi^  yiip  iXXo  ri  yofd<niT€  r^y 
yiiy  tdn-mw  (of  the  AtheniaxiB)  ^  Bfkfipoy 

Compare  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the  second 
speech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 

To  the  some  purpose  ThucydidSs 
speaks,  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
wealthy  men  established  throughout 
the  area  of  Attica— o/  8^  9vyafro\  jcaX& 
itr^ftara  icar^  r^K  x^P^"^  oiKo9ofiicus  re 


Jca2  iroXvT^A.c<ri  Kctrao'ictveus  &iroX«Xc- 
K^(s  (t.  tf.  by  the  invasion) — Thucyd. 
ii.  65. 

'  The  envoys  from  Korkyra  to  Athens 
(mentioned  by  Xenophon,  v.  2,  9)  would 
probably  cross  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
through  the  aid  of  Alketas.  This  would 
be  a  much  quicker  way  for  them  than 
the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  it  would  suggest  the  same  way  for 
the  detachment  of  Stesiklds  presently 
to  be  mentioned. 
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Hnasippiu 
becomes 
careless  and 
innolent 
from  over- 
ooDfideooe 
—he  of- 
fends his 
mercenaries 
—the  Kor^ 
kyneans 


slavery ;  and  since  deserters  nevertheless  continued  to  come,  he 
caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the  city-gates.  As  for  the 
unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither  received  by  him  nor  re-admitted 
within,  many  perished  outside  of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger.^ 
Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the  approaching 
hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  army  became 
careless,  and  the  general  insolent.  Though  his  military 
chest  waB  well-filled,  through  the  numerous  pecuniary 
payments  which  he  had  received  from  allies  in  commuta- 
tion of  personal  service — yet  he  had  dismissed  several  of 
his  mercenaries  without  pay,  and  had  kept  all  of  them 
J^w  ^  unpaid  for  the  last  two  months.  His  present  temper 
pmit^  made  him  not  only  more  harsh  towards  his  own  soldiers,* 
iutaiS^  but  also  less  viplant  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege. 
city  suppued  Accordingly  the  besieged,  detecting  from  their  watch- 
visions,  towers  the  negligence  of  the  guards,  chose  a  favourable 
opportunity  and  made  a  vigorous  sally.  Mnasippus,  on  seeing  his 
outposts  driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  forward  with  the 
Lacedsemonians  around  him  to  sustain  them ;  giving:  orders  to  the 
oncers  of  the  mercenaries  to  bring  their  men  forward  also.  But 
these  officers  replied,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  obedience 
of  soldiers  without  pay ;  upon  which  Mnasippus  was  so  incensed, 
that  he  struck  them  with  his  stick  and  with  the  shaft  of  his  spear. 
Such  an  insult  inflamed  still  farther  the  existing  discontent  Both 
officers  and  soldiers  came  to  the  combat,  discouraged  and  heartless, 
while  the  Athenian  peltasts  and  the  Korkyrssan  hoplites,  rushing 
out  of  several  gates  at  once,  pressed  their  attack  with  desperate 
energy.  Mnasippus,  after  displaying  great  personal  valour,  was 
at  length  slain,  and  all  his  troops,  being  completely  routed,  fled 
back  to  the  fortified  camp  in  which  their  stores  were  preserved. 
Even  this  too  might  have  been  taken,  and  the  whole  armament 
destroyed,  had  the  besieged  attacked  it  at  once.  But  they  were 
astonished  at  their  own  success.  Mistaking  the  numerous  camp- 
followers  for  soldiers  in  reserve,  they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open  easy 
communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient  temporary 
supplies,  and  to  afibrd  a  certainty  of  holding  out  until  reinforce- 
ment from  Athens  should  arrive.    Such  reinforcement,  indeed,  was 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 15. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  16. 

'O  8*  ad  Mydtrtviros  hp&v  ravro,  M- 
fu(4  re  Zcop  o^k  ffSii  fx^^  ''^^  WXif, 
iral  ir«f>l  robs  fiurBoi^povs   4Kuyo6py€i, 


iced  Tohs  fity  riyois  abr&y  kwo/ittrBovs 
iniwoffiKti,  ToTs  S*  odiTi  ical  Suoiy  ffSif 
finyoiy  A^iAc  rhy  yutrOhy^  oIk  inrop^iy, 
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already  on  its  way,  and  had  been  announced  as  approaching  to  Hy- 
pennenes  (second  under  the  deceased  Mnasippus),  who  Approach 
bad  now  succeeded  to  the  command.    Terrified  at  the  ^i^J^ 
news,  he  hastened  to  sail  round  from  his  station — ^which  ^^J^^ 
he  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to  block  up  the  harbour —  SJS?'©?^ 
to  the  fcHiified  camp.    Here  he  first  put  the  slaves,  as  well  ^^^{^ 
as  the  property,  aboard  of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  JJJS^t. 
away ;  remaining  himself  to  defend  the  camp  with  the  sol-  |^^^" 
diers  and  marines — ^but  remaining  only  a  short  time,  and  '"^([^ 
then  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the  triremes.    He  ^ 
thus  completely  eyacuated  the  island,  making  off  for  Leukas.     But 
such  had  been  the  hurry — and  so  great  the  terror  lest  the  Athenian 
fleet  should  arrive — that  much  com  and  wine,  many  slaves,  and 
even  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  left  behind.    To  the 
victorious  Korkyrseans,  these  acquisitions    were  not  needed  to 
enhance  the  Talue  of  a  triumph  which  rescued  them  from  capture, 
slavery,  or  starvation.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving,  so  as  to 
incur  much  risk  of  finding  the  island  already  taken — ^but  s^  373. 
when  it  did  come,  it  was  commanded  by  Iphikrates,  Tardy  lo^ 
Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Eallistratus  ^ — ^not  by  Timotheus,  A^e^"" 
whom  the  original  vote  of  the  people  had  nominated.  SS^tJiili, 
It  appears  that  lunotheus — who  (in  April  373  B.c.),  iSjSiieM, 
when  the  Athenians  first  learnt  that  the  formidable  Su^'^' 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  had  begun  to  attack  Korkyra,  had  ^^,^^_ 
been  directed  to  proceed  thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  5J!!JJJJ^fy 
60  triremes — found  a  difficulty  in  manning  his  ships  at  ^'^^^ 
Athens,  and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise  to  protncted. 
procure  both  seamen  and  contributory  fiinds,  from  the  maritime 
allies.    His  first  act  was  to  transport  the  600  peltasts  under  Stesikles 
to  Thessaly,  where  he  entered  into  relations  with  Jason  of  Fherse. 
He  persuaded  the  latter  to  become  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  to 
further  the  march  of  Stesikles  with  his  division  by  land  across 
Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of  Pindus,  to  Epirus ;  where  Alketas, 
who  was  at  once  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  the  dependent  of  Jason, 
conveyed  them  by  ni^t  across  the  strait  from  Epirus  to  Korkyra. 
Having  thus  opened   important  connection  with  the    powerful 
Thessalian  despot,  and  obtained  from  him  a  very  seasonable  service, 
together  (perhaps)  with  some  seamen  from  Pagasae  to  man  his 
fleet — ^Timotheus  proceeded  onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  lS-26;  Diodor.  xt.  47. 
3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39. 
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where  he  also  entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving 
from  him  signal  marks  of  private  favour — ^and  then  to  Thrace  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  islands.  His  voyage  procured  for  him 
valuable  subsidies  in  money  and  supplies  of  seamen,  besides  some 
new  adhesions  and  deputies  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary  cruise   of  Timotheus,  undertaken  with  the 
general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for  the  expedition  to 
Korkyra,  began  in  the  month  of  April  or  commencement 
of  May  373  B.C.*     On  departing,  it  appears,  he  had  given  orders 


B.a3T3. 


^  The  manner  in  which  I  haye  de- 
scribed the  preliminary  cruise  of  Timo- 
theus,  will  be  found  (I  think)  the  only 
way  of  uniting  into  one  consistent  nar- 
.rative  the  scattered  fragments  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  respecting 
his  proceedings  in  this  year. 

The  date  of  his  setting  out  from 
Athens  is  exactly  determined  by  Demo* 
sthends,  adv.  Timoth.  p.  1186  —  the 
month  Munychion,  in  the  archonship  of 
Sokratidds — ^April  373  B.a  Diodorus 
says  that  he  proceeded  to  Thrace,  and 
that  he  acquired  several  new  members 
for  the  confederacy  (xy.47);  Xenophon 
states  that  he  sailed  towards  the  islands 
rHellen.  vi.  2,  12);  two  statements  not 
airectly  the  same^  yet  not  incompa- 
tible with  each  other.  In  his  way  to 
Thrace,  he  would  naturally  pass  up  the 
Eubcean  strait  and  along  tne  coast  of 
Thessaly. 

We  know  that  Stesiklds  and  his  pel- 
tasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra,  not  by 
sea  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus,  but 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus ;  a 
much  quicker  way.  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  the  Athenians  "asked  Alketas  to 
help  them  to  cross  over  from  the  main- 
land of  Epirus  to  the  opposite  island  of 
Korkyva ;  and  that  they  were  in  conse- 
quence carried  across  by  night" — 'AX- 

ro^Tovr  Ktd  otrot  fi^y  yvKrbs  9ia' 
K0fii<r$4rrts  wov  r^r  x^P*'^*  <^^^' 
Boy  cb  r^v  ir6\iy. 

Now  these  troops  could  not  have  got 
to  Epirus  without  crossing  Thessaly; 
nor  could  they  have  crossed  Thessaly 
without  the  permission  and  escort  of 
Jason.  Moreover,  Alketas  himself  was 
the  dependent  of  Jason,  whose  goodwill 
was  therefore  doubly  necessary  (Xen. 
HeUen.  vi.  1,  7^. 

We  farther  know  that  in  the  year 
preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was  not  yet 
in  alliance  with  Athena,  nor  even  in- 
clined to  become  so,  though  the  Athe- 
nians were  very  anxious  for  it  (Xen. 


Hellen.  vi.  1,  10).  But  in  November 
373  B.C.,  Jason  (as  well  as  Alketas)  ap- 
pears as  the  established  ally  of  Athens ; 
not  as  then  becoming  her  ally  for  the 
first  time,  but  as  so  completely  an  esta- 
blished ally,  that  he  comes  to  Athens 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  trial  of  Timotheus  and  of  de- 
posing in  his  favour — *A^ucofi4yov  yiip 
*AA«crTou  jcol  'idffoyos  &s  rovrov  (Timo- 
theus) 4y  r^  Maifuuerript&yt  firiyl  ry  iw* 
*A<rrcfov  ApxoyroSj  ^irl  rhy  iiyHya 
rhy  rovrov,  fioriOria'6yruy  ai>r^ 
Ktd  KaTayofi4y»y  els  riiy  otKiay  r^y  ^y 
Utipcuu,  &c.  (Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth. 
c.  5.  p.  1190).  Again — Avrhy  Si  robroy 
(Timotheus)  i^atrovfi4ymy  fihy  r&y 
iirirfiHtiuy  Ktd  olKtlw  abr^  iardyrwy, 
fri  Hk  jcal  *A\K4rov  Kal  'idffoyos^ 
trvfifidx*^^  ivrtty  byL^y,  ia6\is  ii\y 
iir€((r$fir€  i^tiyeu  (Demosthen.  ib.  c.  3. 
p.  1187).  We  see  from  hence  therefore 
that  the  first  alliance  between  Jason 
and  Athens  had  been  contracted  in  the 
early  part  of  373  B.c. ;  we  see  farther 
that  it  had  been  contracted  by  Timo- 
theus  in  his  preliminary  cruise,  which 
is    the    only    reasonable    way    of   ex- 

Jlaining  the  strong  interest  felt  by 
ason  as  well  as  by  Alketas  in  the  fate 
of  Timotheus,  inducing  them  to  take 
the  remarkable  step  of  coming  to  Athens 
to  promote  his  acquittal.  It  ^vas  Timo- 
theus who  had  first  made  the  alliance 
of  Athens  with  Alketas  (Diodor.  xv.  36; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2),  a  year  or 
two  before. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances  here 
stated,  I  infer  with  confidence,  that 
Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary  cruise, 
visited  Jason,  contracted  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  Athens,  and  pi*evailed 
upon  him  to  forward  the  division  uf 
Stesikl&i  across  Thessaly  to  Epirus  and 
Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthends,  there 
are  three  or  four  exact  dates  mentioned, 
which  are  a  great  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  historical  events  of  the  time. 
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to  such  of  the  allies  as  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  expedition, 
to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an  island  off  Trcezen,  consecrated  DiMontent 
to  Poseidon),  where  he  would  himself  come  and  take  ^t^^ 
them  up  to  proceed  onward.    Pursuant  to  such  order,  ^^^^^ 
seyeral    contingents   mustered  '"at  this   island ;  among  ^^^^^ 
them  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  several  triremes,  though  in  ^^"i^^i^ 
the  preceding  year  it  had  been  alleged  agamst  them  that  |!^^,^at 
they  contributed  nothing  to  sustain  the  naval  exertions  f^b^  ' 
of  Athens.    But  Timotheus  stayed  out  a  long  time.  •QdKaiu. 
Beliance  was  placed  upon  him,  and  upon  the  money  comtiido. 

I'll  !•!  <•         1  Ai«  then*.    Iphl- 

which  he  was  to  bnuff  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet ;  kmtte  named 
and  the  unpaid  triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress  and  i>is  piaoe. 
disorganization  at  Kalauria,  awaiting  his  return.^  In  the  mean  • 
time,  fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra  was  much  pressed ; 
so  that  great  indignation  was  felt  against  the  absent  admiral,  for 
employing  in  his  present  cruise  a  precious  interval  essential  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  island  in  time.  Iphikrates  (who  had 
recently  come  back  from  serving  with  Phamabazus,  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt  for  the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator 
Kallistratus,  were  especially  loud  in  their  accusations  against  him. 
And  as  the  very  salvation  of  Korkyra  required  pressing  haste,  the 
Athenians  cancelled  the  appointment  of  Timotheus  even  during 
his  absence — naming  Iphikrates,  Kallistratus,  and  Chabrias,  to 
equip  a  fleet  and  go  round  to  Korkyra  without  delay.' 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned;  bringing 
several   new    adhesions    to    the   confederacy,    with  ^a  Retnmof 
flourishing  account  of  general  success.'    He  went  down  m'aSraiaum 
to  E^lauria  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  and  liS^"* 
make  up  for  the  embarrassments  which  his  absence  had  SStiJ^t. 
occaaoned.    But  he  could  not  pay  the  Boeotian  trierarchs  ^^^t^ 
without  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  on  his  own  ^2*;^ 
credit;  for  though  the  sum  brought  home  from  his  voyage  KorkynL 
was  oonfflderable,  it  would  appear  that  the  demands  upon  him  had 

ipX9yrt  wa^  TB^Tov  (TimotheiiB)  r^r 
rpo^v  rots  ip  rats  pmwl  irapaXMfAfidpttw 
iK  yhp  T&y  Koiv&y  avrrd^tttw 
il  fkitrBopoola  Ijr  ry  ffrpare^- 
fkarf  tA  Si  xP^t^'^'ra  <rh  (l^o- 
theus)  tvavra  i^iXt^as  iic  r&v 
cvfifidxtfP*   Jca)   irh  IBct  ubr^y  KAyw 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  12,  13,  39; 
Demosthen.  adv.  Tixnoth.  e.  3.  p.  1188. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  47. 


That  oration  is  Bpoken  by  ApoUodonUy 
claiming  from  l^motheiu  the  repay- 
ment ox  money  lent  to  him  by  Pasion 
the  banker,  iather  of  Apollodonu ;  and 
the  dates  spedfled  are  copied  from 
entries  made  by  Pasion  at  the  time  in 
his  commercial  books  (c.  1.  p.  1186;  o. 
9.  p.  1197). 

>  Demosthen.  ady.  Timoth.  o.  3.  p. 
1188.  HfuoBoy  iihf  rh  irrpdrnf/M  Kwra- 
\9\6ffBm  4p  KaKowpia,  ftc—ibid.  c.  10. 
p.   1199.    vporifitc  Tttp  r^  pAv  Botttri^ 
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been  greater  still  At  first  an  accusation,  called  for  in  consequence 
of  the  pronounced  displeasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against 
him  by  Iphikrates  and  Kallistratus.  But  as  these  two  had  been 
named  joint  admirals  for  the  expedition  to  Korityra,  which  admitted 
of  no  delay — his  trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn  ;  a  poet^ 
ponement  advantageous  to  the  accused,  and  doubtless  seconded  by 
his  friends.^ 

Meanwhile  Iphikrates  adopted  the  most  strenuous  measures  for 
accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleeU  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  public,  and  in  the  known  danger  of 
Korkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  perhaps  Timotheus,  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  would  not  have  been  allowed)  not 
only  to  impress  seamen  in  the  port,  but  even  to  coerce 
the  trierarohs  with  severity,*  and  to  employ  all  the 
triremes  reserved  for  the  coaslrguard  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
the  two  sacred  triremes  called  Paralus  and  Salaminia. 
He  thus  completed  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  promising  to 
send  back  a  large  portion  of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a 
favourable  turn  at  Korkyra.  Expecting  to  find  on  the 
watch  for  him  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  fully  equal  to  his  own,  he 
arranged  his  voyage  so  as  to  combine  the  maximum  of  speed  with 
training  to  his  seamen,  and  with  preparation  for  naval  combat 
The  larger  sails  of  an  ancient  trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  of 
the  ship  previous  to  a  battle,  as  being  inconvenient  aboard: 
Iphikrates  left  such  sails  at  Athens,-*-employed  even  the  smaller 
sails  sparingly — and  kept  his  seamen  constantly  at  the  oar  ;*  which 
greatly  accelerated  his  progress,  at  the  same  time  that  it  kept  the 
men  in  excellent  training.  Every  day  he  had  to  stop,  for  meals 
and  rest,  on  an  enemy's  shore ;  and  these  halts  w^re  conducted  with 
such  extreme  dexterity  as  well  as  precbion,  that  the  least  posuble 
time  was  consumed,  not  enough  for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get 
together.  On  reaching  Sphakteria,  Iphikrates  learnt  for  Ae  first 
time  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not  fully  trusting  the 
correctness  of  his  information,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his  celerity 
and  his  precautions,  until  he  reached  Eephallenia,  where  he  first 
fiilly  satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was  past      The 


Rapid  ftod 
energetic 
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of  Iphi- 
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1  I  collect  wliat  ib  here  stated  firom 
DemoBthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c  3.  p.  1188  ; 
c.  10.  p.  1199.  It  IB  there  Baid  that 
TimotheuB  waa  about  to  Bail  home  from 
Ealauria  to  take  hia  trial ;  yet  it  ia 
certain  that  his  trial  did  not  take  place 
until  the  month  Msemakterion  or  Ko- 
Tember.     Accordingly  the   trial  must 


have  been  poBtponed,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  neocBBity  for  Iphikratte  and  Kalli- 
stratus  going  away  at  once  to  prwegrve 
Korkyra. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  2,  14.  'O  M  (Iphi- 
kraite)  ^ircl  Kvri^r^  arparrrybs,  fUCXa 
o^^tis  r&r  PoSs  hrKtfpovTB,  kcU  ro^s  Tf>ii|- 
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exceDent  management  of  Iphikrates  throughout  this  expediiaon  ia 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenophon.^ 

Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedemonian  fleet,  the 
Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  back  the  home^  HenM«B 
squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  take,  l^dSI^^ 
but  which  could  ill  be  spared  fix>m  the  defence  of  the  £^^tiM 
coast'    After  making  himself  master  of  some  of  the  ^^Su 
Kephallenian    cities,   he    then    proceeded    onward   to  ^^^Stm- 
Korkyra;  where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  £^0? 
Syracuse  was  now  on  the  point  of  arriTing;  sent  by  ^p»*^ 
Dionysius  to  aid  the  LacediBmonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  of  their 
flight    Iphikrates,  posting  scouts  on  the  bills  to  ^ye  notice  of 
their  approach,  set  apart  twenty  triremes  to  be  ready  for  moving  at 
the  first  signal    So  excellent  was  his  discipline  (says  Xenophon% 
that  '^  the  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  ardour  of  all  the  crews 
was  a  fine  thing  to  see  ;  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  hasten  at 
a  run  to  take  his  place  aboard." '    The  ten  Syracusan  triremes* 
after  their  Yoyage  across  from  the  lapygian  cape,  had  halted  to 
rest  their  men  on  one  of  the  northern  points  of  Korkyra ;  where 
they  were  found  by  Iphikrates  and  captured,  with  all  their  crews 
and  2  the  admiral    Anippus ;  one  alone  escaping,  through   the 
strenuous  effi>rts  of  her  captain,  the  Rhodian  Melandpus.   Iphikrates 
returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine  prises  into  the  harbour  of 
Korkyra.    The  erews,  being  sold  or  ransomed,  yielded  to  him  a 
sum  of  60  talents ;  the  admiral  Anippus  was  retained  in  expecta* 
tion  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew  himself  shortly  afterwards  from 
mortification.^ 

Though  the  sum  thus  realised  enabled  Iphikrates  for  the  time  to 
pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  Anippus  was  a  pecuniary  disap- 
pointment  to  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  need  money.  This 
consideration  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  return  of  bis  colleague 
Kallistratus ;  who — an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  Iphikrates — ^had  come  out  against  his  own  consent 


1  Xen.  HaUen.  yi.  2,27,  82. 

*  Gompuro  Ti.  2,  14— with  vi.  2,  39. 

*  Xan.  Hftllan.  tL  2,  34. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  fi.  2,  35,  38 ;  Diodor. 
XT.  47. 

We  find  a  story  reoonnted  by  Dio* 
donu  (xTi.  57),  that  the  Athenian! 
under  Iphikratle  oaptared,  off  Korkyra, 
some  tnremes  of  DionTaiuB,  canying 
■acred  ornaments  to  Delphi  and  Olympia. 
They  detained  and  appropriated  the 
valuable  oar^o,  of  whieh  Dionysius  afler^ 
wards  loudly  complained. 


This  stoiy  (if  there  be  any  truth  ia 
it)  can  hiundly  allude  to  any  other 
tnremes  than  those  under  Anippus. 
Yet  Xenophon  would  probably  haye 
mentioned  the  story,  if  he  hiM  heard 
it;  since  it  preeents  the  enemies  of 
Spsrta  as  committing  aaetliege.  And 
iniether  the  triremsa  were  carrying 
sacred  ornaments  or  not*  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  coming  to  take  nart  in 
the  war,  and  were  therefore  l^gUimate 
priMS. 
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Iphikrates  had  himself  singled  out  both  E^allistratos  and  Chabrias 
as  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  their  advice,  nor  did  he  fear  the  criticisms,  even  of 
rivals,  on  what  they  really  saw  in  his  proceedings.  But 
he  had  accepted  the  command  under  hazardous  circum- 
stances;  not  only  from  the  insulting  displaeemeot  of 
Timotheus,  and  the  provocation  consequently  given  to  a 
powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of  Konon — ^but  also 
under  great  doubts  whether  he  could  succeed  in  relieving 
Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which  he  ap- 
plied to  man  his  fleet.  Had  the  island  been  taken  and 
had  Iphikrates  fuled,  he  would  have  found  himself  exposed  to  severe 
crimination,  and  multiplied  enemies,  at  Athens.  Perhaps  Kallistratus 
and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in  that  case  have  been  among 
his  assailants — so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  identify  both  of 
them  with  his  good  or  ill  success,  and  to  profit  by  the  military  ability 
of  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  oratorical  talent  of  the  former.^  As 
the  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  altogether  favourable,  all 
such  anxieties  were  removed.  Iphikrates  could  well  afford  to  part 
with  both  his  colleagues  ^  and  Kallistratus  engaged,  that  if  permitted 
to  go  home,  he  would  employ  all  his  efforts  to  keep  the  fleet  welU 
paid  from  the  public  treasury ;  or  if  this  were  impracticable,  that 
he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.*  So  terrible  are  the  diflSculties 
which  the  Grecian  generals  now  experience  in  procuring  money 
from  Athens  (or  from  other  cities  in  whose  service  they  are  acting), 
for  payment  of  their  troops  I  Iphikrates  suffered  the  same 
embarrassment  which  Timotheus  had  experienced  the  year  before 
— and  which  will  be  found  yet  more  painfrilly  felt  as  we  advance 
forward  in  the  history.  For  the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen 
by  finding  work  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the  Korkyrseans,  where 
there  must  doubtless  have  been  ample  necessity  for  repairs  after 
the  devastations  of  Mnadppus ;  while  he  crossed  over  to  Akamania 


>  Xen.  HeUen.  tL  2,  89.  The  mean- 
ing of  Xenophon  kere  ig  not  Tecy  ciear, 
nor  is  even  the  text  perfect. 

T&y  *liptiepdrovs  ohx  ^tara  hreurm* 
frctra  icoU  rh  irpoir€K4tr$ai  iceXcD- 
<rai  invT^  (this  ahowB  iiiat  Iphikratds 
himself  aingled  them  out)  KaXKlirroar6y 
r€  rhy  infi^iyopop,  o&  pidka  ^irir^Sciov 
Ifyra,  Ked  Xcifiptcuf,  ndka  orpaniyuchy 
wofuC6/i€yoy,  Eire  yitp  i^popifAovs  abrohs 
ifyoifityos  cFmu,  trvfAfioiXovs  Xafitiy  ifio6' 
XfTo,  <rm^p6y  ftoi  Soiec?  ^t«wpi\mr9ai» 
gXr9  kyriTc^LKovs   yofii(tyf   otrm 


0paa'4t0s  (some  words  in  the  text  seem 
to  be  wanting) «  .  .  .  .  fiirrt  Kwra^^ 
Bvfuiy  /i^e  icara^cXdy  ^aly€a$€U  fUfSif, 
/ity€iK€i^poyovyTos  4^*  harr^  rovr6  /mi 
9oieu  iiyipbs  cTrcu. 

I  follow  Dr.  Thirlwall*s  tranalation  of 
oi  fUCXa  iirfHi^^ioy,  which  appears  to 
me  decidedly  preferable.  The  word 
A^/ci  (vi.  3,  3)  ahowB  that  EalliBtratus 
was  an  unwilling  ooUeague. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  6vo&x^f^f^f 
yitp 'l^iKodr€i  (Kalliatratufl)  cl  airhy 
ll^iMif  f  x^M^^  w4/v^*af  ry  povtuc^, 
^  €lfi^niy  wov^ff^Of,  &C. 
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mnih  his  peltasts  and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service  with  the 
townships  fiiendl;^  to  Athens  against  such  others  as  were  friendly 
to  Sparta ;  especially  against  £e  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  strong 
town  called  Thyrieis.^ 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyraean  expedition,   imparting 
nniyersal  satisfaction^  at  Athens,  was  not  less  benefidal  ^^  ^2, 
to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrates.     It  was  in  November  Fayoonbie 
373  B.C.,  that  the  former,  as  well  as  his  qusBstor  or  uo^toiSn 
military   treasurer  Antimachus,    underwent    each    his  inoon^ 
trial.      Kallistratus,    having   returned   home,    pleaded  tC^^Srai 
against  the  qusestor,  perhaps  against  Timotheus  also,  as  —£'13? 
one  of  the  accusers;*  though  probably  in  a  spirit  of  ^^^Dt 
greater  gentleness  and  moderation,  in  consequence  of  his  ji^^ 
recent  joint  success  and  of  the  general  good  temper  ^meto 
prevalent  in  the  city.     And  while  die  edge  of  the  accu-  !^' 
sation  against  Timotheus  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence  S^^^' 
was  strengthened  not  merely  by  numerous  citizen  friends  ^^^ 
speaking  in  his  favour  with  increased  confidence,  but  also  by  the 
unusual  phenomenon  of  two  powerful  foreign  supporters.    At  the 
request  of  Timotheus,  both  Alketas  of  Epirus,  and  Jason  of  Pherse, 
came  to  Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to  appear  as  witnesses  iix 
his  favour*    They  were  received  and  lodged  by  him  in  his  house 
in  the  .Hippodamian  Agora,  the  principal  square  of  the  Peirseus. 
AndjBs  he  was  then  in  some  embarrassment  for  want  of  money,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  various  articles  of  finery  in  order  to 
do  them  honour— K^lothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver  drinking-bowls 
— ^from  Pasion,  a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand.     These  two 
important  witnesses  would  depose  to  the  zealous  service  and 
estimable  qualities  of  Timotheus ;  who  had  inspired  them  with 
warm  interest,  and  had  been  the  meaos  of  bringing  them  into 
alliance  with  Athens ;  an  alliance,  which  they  had  sealed  at  once 
by  conveying  Stesikles  and  his  division  across  Thessalyandf^ums 
to  Korkyra.    The  minds  <^  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully 
affected  by  seeing  before  them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherae,  at 
that  moment  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Greece ;:  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Timotheus  was  acquitted.     His  treasurer 
Antimachus,  not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not  so 
powerfully  befriended,  was  less  fortunate.     He  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  his  property  confiscated;   the  Dikastery  doubtless 
believing,  on  what  evidence  we  do  not  know,  that  he  had  been 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  It.  2,  37,  3S. 

s  Demosthen.  oont.  TImoth.  c.  9.  p.  1197, 1198. 
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gailty  of  fraud  in  dealing  with  the  public  money,  which  had  cauaeA 
aerioua  injury  at  a  most  important  crisis.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  was  held  responsible  as  treasurer,  for  the  pecumary 
department  of  the  money-leyying  command  confided  to  Timotheus 

by  the  people. 

As  to  the  military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  himself  would 
be  personally  accountable,  we  can  only  remark  that 
having  been  invested  with  the  command  for  the  special 
purpose  of  relieving  the  besi^ed  Korkyra,  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  to  his  own 
self-originated  cruise  elsewhere ;  though  such  cruise  was 
in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens  ;  insomuch  that  if  Korkyra 
had  really  been  taken,  the  people  would  have  had  good 
reason  for  imputing  the  misfortune  to  his  delay.^  And 
although  he  was  now  acquitted,  his  reputation  suffered  so 

lasted  Beren  monthB,  and  the  cnune  of 
Timotheus  nearly  five  months.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  altogether 
unprobable.  The  Athenians  would  never 
have  permitted  Koikyra  to  inour  so 
terrible  a  chance  of  capture,  simply  in 
order  to  wait  for  the  trial  of  Tiino- 
theus.  Xenophon  does  not  expressly 
say  how  long  the  siege  of  Korkyra 
lasted ;  but  from  his  expressions  about 
the  meroenarioa  of  Hnasippus  (that 
already  pay  was  owing  to  tliem  for 
aemxiiA  as  two  months — Ka\  Bvotv  4i9fi 
fifl¥ouf — vi.  2,  16),  we  should  infer 
that  it  could  hardly  have  lasted  more 
than  three  months  in  all.  Let  us  say, 
that  it  lasted  four  monUis;  the  siege 
would  then  be  over  in  August:  and 
we- know  that  the  fleet  of  Iphikratte 
arrived  just  after  the  siege  was  oon« 
eluded. 

Besides,  !a  it  credible,  that  Timo- 
theus—named  as  admiral  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  relieving  Korkyra,  and 
knowing  that  Hnasippus  was  already 
besieging  the  place  with  a  formidable 
fleet— would  have  spent  so  long  a  time 
as  five  months  in  his  preliminary  cnnse! 
I  presume  Timotheus  to  have  staved 
out  in  this  oruiBC  about  two  months; 
and  even  this  length  of  time  would  be 
quite  BuffioieBit  to  raise  strong  displea- 
sure against  him  at  Athens,  when  the 
danger  and  privations  of  Korkyra  were 
made  known  as  hourly  increasing.  At 
the  time  when  Timotheus  came  back 
to  Athens,  he  found  all  this  displeasure 
actually  afloat  against  him,  excited  in 
part  by  the  strong  censures  of  Iphi- 
krat4i  and  Kalliatratua   (Dem.   oont. 


^  The  narrative  here  given  of  the 
events  of  373  B.C.,  so  fSsir  as  they  con- 
cern Timotheus  and  Iphikratte,  appears 
to  me  the  onlv  way  of  satisMng  the 
exigences  of  the  case,  and  roUowing 
the  statements  of  Xenophon  and  De- 
mosthends. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed,  im- 
plies, and  Rehdanta  (VitsB  Iphicratis, 
fto.  p.  86)  contends,  that  Iphiluatds  did 
not  take  the  oommaad  of  the  fleet,  nor 
depart  from  Athens,  until  after  the 
trial  of  Timotheus.  There  are  some 
expressions  in  the  oration  of  Demosthe- 
nds,  which  might  seem  to  countenance 
this  supposition;  but  it  will  be  found 
hardly  admissible,  if  we  attentively 
study  the  series  of  facts. 

1.  Mnasippus  arrived  with  his  arma-- 
ment  at  Korkyra^  and  began  the  siege, 
either  before  April,  or  at  the  &rst 
opening  of  April,  373  B.c.  For  his 
arrival  there,  and  the  good  condition  of 
his  fleet,  was  known  at  Athens  before 
TimotheoB  received  his  appointment  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
the  island  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  10,  11, 
12), 

2.  Timotheua"  sailed  from  Peirens 
on  this  appointed  voyage,  in  April, 
878  B.O. 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens  in 
Kovember  373  b.c.  ;  Alketas  and  Jason 
being  then  present,  as  allies  of  Athens 
and  witnesses  in  his  &vour. 

Now,  if  the  truth  were,  that  Iphi- 
ktatds  did  not  depart  from  Athens  with 
his  fleet  until  after  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus in  November,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  siege  of  Korkyra  by  Moasippus 
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mQch  by  the  whole  affair,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad 
to  accept  an  invitation  of  the  Persian  satrapsy  who  o£kred  him  the 


Timoih.  p.  1187.  c  3).  The  advene 
QFatioxiB  in  the  public  aasembly*,  besidei 
tnfliunliig  the  wnth  of  the  AtheniuiB 
agunst  him,  canoed  a  Tote  to  be  paaned 
depoeing  him  from  his  command  to 
Korkyra,  and  nominating  in  hia  place 
Iphikratte,  with  Chabrias  and  £alli* 
atratna.  Probably  those  who  proposed 
tluB  Tote  would  at  the  lame  time  give 
notice  that  thev  intended  to  prefer  a 
Judicial  aoouBation  againat  Timotheua 
for  breach  or  neg^toot  of  duty.  But  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  all  partiee  to 
postpone  actval  trial  until  the  fitite  of 
Korkynt  ahould  be  determined,  for 
which  purpose  the  saving  of  time  would 
be  precious.  Already  too  much  time 
had  been  lost,  and  IpliikratAs  was  well 
aware  that  his  whole  chance  of  success 
depended  upon  celerity;  while  Timo- 
theua and  WB  friends  would  look  upon 
postponement  as  an  additional  chimce 
of  softening  the  public  displeasure,  be- 
aidea  eniJ>1ing  them  to  obtain  the  at- 
tendance of  Jason  and  Alketaa.  Still, 
thouffh  trial  was  postponed,  Timotheua 
was  from  this  moment  under  impeach- 
ment. The  oration  composed  by  De- 
mosthente  therefore  (delivered  by  Apol- 
lodoru^  aa  plaintiff,  several  years  after- 
wards^— though  speaking  loosely,  and 
not  distinguishing  the  angry  speeches 
agjunat  Timotheua  m  tke  piMt6  aeaembljf 
pn  June  373  b.c.,  or  thereabouts,  whereby 
tus  deposition  was  obtained),  from  the 
aoDOsing  speeehea  a^sinst  him  at  his 
actual  trial  in  November  373  B.O.,  before 
the  dikattery — is  nevertheless  not  in- 
eoireat  in  saying — frcit^  I*  itwex^tf 

|i^  vcpnrXfu^Bf  nc\oriynf0'or,  M  KpU 
if«i  t\  vap^949oro  tls^hr  5^- 
/ior,  olrUt  T^f  fuyitmis  rvx^r  (c.  3. 
p.  1187^ — and  again  respecting  his 
coming  from  Kalauria  to  Athens — ^^^X- 
Xmw  roimtp  KeereatKuw  hrX  r^v  icptcrtr,  49 
KoXovpff  8ayc{(crai,  &c.  (p.  1188-1189). 
That  Timotheus  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  people  for  trial — that  he  was 
sailing  back  from  Kalauria  for  hia  trial 
— might  well  be  asserted  respecting  his 
poation  in  the  month  of  June,  though 
hia  trial  did  not  actually  take  pli^ 
until  November.  I  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  triremes  at  Kalauria 
would  form  a  part  of  that  fleet  which 
actually  went  to  Korkyra  under  Iphi- 
kratte ;  not  waiting  to  go  thither  until 
aftar  tiie   trial  ox  Timotheua  in  No- 


vember, but  departing  as  soon  as  Iphi- 
kratte  could  get  ready,  probably  dvbut 
July  373  BX. 

Rehdantz  aiguea  that  if  Iphikratte 
departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he 
must  have  returned  to  Athens  in  No- 
vember to  the  trial  of  Timotheus, 
which  is  contrary  to  Xenophon'a  affirm- 
ation that  he  remained  in  the  Ionian 
sea  until  371  B.C.  But  if  we  look 
attentively  at  the  oration  of  Demoathe- 
nte,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  certain 
ground  for  affirming  Iphikratds  to  have 
been  present  in  Athens  in  November, 
during  the  actual  trial  of  Timotheus. 
The  phrases  in  p.  1187  —  t^t^riiicti 
8*  abr^    KaXKiarparos    vol   'l^Mpdriis 

odrm  9h  9i40wtt9  IfiSis  jorn}- 

yopothrr^s  ro^rov  ailrrel  re  ical  ol  irwvr 
yopt^orr^s  abrois,  ftc.,  may  be  well 
explained,  so  ftr  aa  Iphikratte  is  con- 
oemed,  by  suppoainf  them  to  allude 
to  those  pronounced  censures  in  the 

Sablio  assembly  whereby  the  vote  of 
epoeition  against  TimoUieus  was  ob- 
tained, and  whereby  the  general  indig- 
nation sQMnst  him  was  first  excited. 
I  therefore  see  no  reason  for  affirming 
that  Iphikratds  was  actually  preaent  at 
the  tnal  of  Timotheua  in  November. 
But  Kallistratua  was  really  present  at 
the  trial  (see  c.  9.  p.  1197,  1198); 
which  oooaista  well  enough  with  the 
statement  of  Xenophon,  that  this  orator 
obtained  permission  from  Iphikimtte  to 
leave  him  at  Korkyra  and  oome  back 
to  Athens  (vi.  3,  3).  Kallistratua 
directed  his  acouaation  mainly  egAinst 
Antimachus,  the  trsaaurar  of  Timo- 
theus. And  it  appears  to  me  that 
under  the  cinmmstanoes  of  tiie  case, 
Iphikratte,  having  carried  his  point  of 
superseding  Timotheus  in  the  com- 
mand and  gaining  an  important  success 
at  Korkyra—might  be  well-pleased  to 
be  dispensed  firom  the  obugation  of 
formally  aocuaing  him  before  the  Di- 
kastery,  in  opposition  to  Jason  and 
Alketaa,  as  well  as  to  a  powerful  body 
of  Athenian  frienda. 

Diodorus  (xv.  47)  makes  a  atatement 
quite  different  from  Xenophon.  He 
saya  that  Timotheua  was  at  fint  de- 
posed from  his  command,  but  after- 
wards forgiyon  and  re-appointed  by  the 
people  (jomtly  with  Iphikratte)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  aocesaion  of  force 
which  he  had  procured  in  his  preli- 
minary cruise.    Accordingly  the  fleet, 
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command  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  ihdr  service  for  the 
Egyptian  war;  the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrates  had 
retired  a  little  time  before.^ 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced  by  a  lai^ 
nmnber  of  Korkyraean  triremes,  was  committing  without 
opposition  incursions  against  Akamania,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus;  insomuch  that  the  expelled 
Messenians,  in  their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in 
Libya,  began  to  conceiye  hopes  of  being  restored  by 
Athens  to  Naupaktus,  which  they  had  occupied  under 
her  protection  during  the  Feloponnesian  war.'  And  while 
the  Athenians  were  thus  masters  at  sea  both  east  and  west 
of  Peloponnesus,'  Sparta  and  her  confederates,  discouraged 
SI^m!^  by  the  ruinous  failure  of  their  expedition  against  Eorkyra 
in  the  preceding  year^  appear  to  have  remained  inactiye. 
Jy  ^wt^  With  such  mental  predispositions,  they  were  powerfully 
'^''"^'  afiected  by  religious  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful 
earthquakes  and  inundations  with  which  Peloponnesus  was  visited 
during  this  year,  and  which  were  regarded  as  marks  of  the  wrath 
of  the  god  Poseidon.  More  of  these  formidable  visitations 
occurred  this  year  in  Peloponnesus  than  had  ever  before  been 
known ;  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby  the  two  towns  of 
Helike  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were  destroyed,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  their  population.  Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which 
happened  to  be  moored  on  this"  shore  on  the  night  when  the 
calamity  occurred,  were  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  the  waters.^ 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  Lacedsemonians  had 
recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  whidi  had  so  well  served  their 
purpose  fifteen  years  before,  in  38S-387  b.c.  They  sent  Antal- 
kidas  again  as  envoy  to  Persia,  to  entreat  both  pecuniary  aid,^  and 

yious  note,  about  the  motives  of  the 
distinguiflhed  Athenian  offioen  to  take 
service  in  foreign  parts  away  from 
Athena. 

'  Xen.  Hellen*-  vi.  2,  38;  PausamaBy 
iv.  26,  3. 

*  See  a  corioiiB  testimony  to  this  fact 
in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neseram.  o.  12.  p. 
1357. 

<  Diodor.  zi.  48,  49 ;  Fkusan.  vii.  25; 
^lian.  Hist.  Animal,  zi.  19. 

Ejkllisthente  seems  to  have  described 
at  large,  with  a^ropriate  religious 
comments,  numerous  physical  poitents 
which  occurred  about  tnis  time  (see 
Eallisthen.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Bidot). 

*  This  second  mission  of  Antalkidas 
is  suffideatly  verified  by  an  indirect 


130  triremes  in  number,  was  despatched 
to  Korkyra  under  the  joint  command 
of  Iphikratte  aod  Timotheus.  Dlo- 
dorus  makes  no  mention  of  the  trial  of 
Timotheus.  This  account  is  evidently 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Xenophon; 
which  latter  is  on  all  gprounds  to  be 
preferred,  especially  as  its  main  points 
are  in  conformity  with  the  Demosthenic 
oration. 

1  Demosth.  cont.  Timoth.  o.  6.  p. 
1191 ;  c.  8.  p.  1194. 

We  see  from  anotlier  passage  of  the 
same  oration  that  the  creditors  of 
Timotheus  reckoned  upon  his  making 
a  huge  sum  of  money  in  the  Persian 
service  (c.  1.  p.  1185).  This  &rther 
iUustratas  what  I  have  said  ia  a  pre- 
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a  fresh  Persian  intenrention  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  bore 
his  name ;  which  peace  had  now  been  infringed  (accord-  TheSparunt 
ing  to  Lacedaemonian  construction)  by  the  reconstitution  SuikidM 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  under  Thebes  as  president  ^e^fo?^  ^ 
^nd  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or  ^^!!f'' 
winter,  Persian  envoys  actually  did  come  to  Greece,  re-  If^i^^^ 
quiring  that  the  belligerents  ^ould  all  desist  from  war,  ^  ^ 
and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the  principles  of  the  ^u^^^ 
peace  of  Antalkidas.^    The  Persian  satraps,  at  this  time  ^S,^ 
renewing  their  efforts  against  Egypt,  were  anxious  for  <>ufereaoei. 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their 
numbers  of  Grecian  mercenaries  ;  of  which  troops  Timotheus  had 
left  Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take  the  command. 

Apart,  howeyer,  frcmi  this  prospect  of  Persian  intervention, 
which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect — ^Athens  herself  Atheudis. 
was  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  towards  peace.  wardipMne. 
That  common  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  had 
brought  her  into  alliance  with  Thebes  in  378  B.C.,  was  now  no 
longer  predonnnant  She  was  actually  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able maritime  confederacy ;  and  ,this  she  could  hardly  hope  to 
increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since  the  Lacedaemonian  naval 
power  had  already  been  humbled.  Moreover  she  found  the  expense 
of  warlike  operations  very  burdensome,  nowise  defrayed  either  by 
the  contributions  of  her  allies  or  by  the  results  of  victory.  The 
orator  KaUistratus — ^who  had  promised  either  to  procure  remittances 
from  Athens  to  Iphikrates,  or  to  recommend  the  conclucdon  of 
peace — ^was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and 
contributed  much  to  promote  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  country- 
men.' 

Moreover,  the  Athenians  had  become  more  and  more  alienated 
from  Thebes.  The  ancient  antipathy,  between  these  two  neigh- 
bours, had  for  a  time  been  overlaid  by  common  fear  of  Sparta. 


aUasion  of  Xenophon  (vi.  3,  12).  His 
known  philo-I^coman  Mntunonts  suffi- 
denUj  explain  why  ho  avoids  direotlj 
mentioning  it. 

^  Diodor.  zr.  50. 

Diodorus  had  stated  (tf  few  chi^pten 
before,  zr.  38)  that  Persian  envoys  had 
also  oome  into  Qreeoe  a  little  before 
the  peaoe  of  374  B.C.,  and  had  been 
the  originatorB  of  that  previous  peaoe. 
Bat  this  i^pears  to  me  one  of  the  cases 
(not  a  few  altogether  in  his  histoiy)  in 
which  he  repeats  himself,  or  gives  the 


same  event  twice  over  under  analogous 
circumstances.  The  intervention  of  the 
Persian  envoys  bears  much  more  suit- 
ably on  the  i>eiiod  immediately  pre- 
oedmg  the  peace  of  371  kc,  than  upon 
that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  374 
B.C. — when,  in  point  of  mot,  no  peaoe 
was  ever  fully  executed. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamaasus  also  (Ju- 
dic  de  LysiA,  p.  479)  represents  the 
king  of  l^rsia  as  a  party  to  the  peaoe 
sworn  by  Athens  and  Sparta  in  371  b.o* 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3. 
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But  as  soon  as  Thebes  had  re-established  her  authority  in  Boeotia, 
the  jealousies  of  Athens  again  began  to  arise.  In  874 
B.C.9  she  had  conduded  a  peace  with  the  Spartans,  withr 
out  the  concurrence  of  Thebes ;  which  peace  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  made,  by  the  Spartans  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  Timotheus  at  Zakyn- 
thus.  The  Phokians — against  whom,  as  having  been  active  allies 
of  Sparta  in  her  invasions  of  Boeotta,  Thebes  was  now  making  war 
— had  also  been  ancient  fiiends  of  Athens,  who  empathised  with 
their  sufferings.^  Moreover  the  Thebans  on  their  side  probably 
resented  the  unpaid  and  destitute  condition  in  which  their  seamen 
had  been  left  by  TimotEeus  at  Ealauria,  during  the  ^pedition  for 
the  relief  of  Eorkyra,  in  the  preceding  year ; '  an  expedition,  of 
which  Athens  alone  reaped  both  the  glory  and  the  advantage. 
Though  they  remained  members  of  the  confederacy,  sending 
deputies  to  the  congress  at  Athens^  the  unfiriendly  spirit  on  both 
sides  continued  on  the  increase,  and  was  farther  exasperated  by 
their  violent  proceeding  against  Platsea  in  the  first  half  of  372  B.ci. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Flatsea,  like  the  other  towns 
EqoiToeai  of  BoBotia,  had  been  again  brought  into  the  confederacy 
under  Thebes.  B«-established  by  Sparta  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous  town,  it  had 
been  garrisoned  by  her  as  a  post  against  Thebes,  and 
was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  real  autonomy  after  the 
Spartans  had  been  excluded  from  Boeotia  in  376  B.a 
While  other  BoBotian  cities  were  glad  to  find  themselves 
emancipated  ft'om  their  philo-Laoonian  oligarchies  and 
rejoined  to  the  federation  under  Thebes,  Plattea-^ 
as  well  as  Thespiss — submitted  to  the  union  only  by 
constraint ;  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  off, 
either  by  means'  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens.  Aware  probably  of  the 
growing  coldness  Wween  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Platseans 
were  secretly  trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their 
town,  annexing  Plataea  to  Attica : '  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war  with 
each  other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 

This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans, 
determined  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  presidency, 
over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities,  had  always  been 
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1  Xen.  Hellen.vi.  3,  1. 

*  Demosthen.  oont.  Timoth.  p.  118S, 
17. 

*  Dlodor.  XV.  46.     I  do  not  know 


from  whom  Diodorus  copied  this  state- 
ment;  bat  it  floems  extremalj  reason- 
able. 
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ungentle,  suitable  to  tbe  roughness  of  their  dispositions.    Towards 
Platiea,  especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient  anta-  TheTha- 
pathy,  but  regarded  the  re-established  town  as  little  SuS'tb^ 
better  than  a  Laoedasmonian  encroachment,  abetracting  j^u^ 
from  themselves  a  portion  of  territory  which  bad  become  ^^^Sh,^ 
Theban,  by  prescriptive  enjoyment  lasting  for  forty  years  {SS^SST 
from  the  surrender  of  Flatsea  in  427  b,c.    As  it  would  JJJ^SjJ^ 
have  been  to  them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrassment,  if  •t-A.ttieiis. 
Athens  should  resolve  to  dose  with  the  tender  of  Plataea — they  * 
forestalled  tbe  contingency  by  seizing  the  town  for  themselves. 
Smce  the  re-conquest  of  BoBotia  by  Thebes,  the  Platseans  had 
come  again,  though  reluctantly,  under  the  ancient  constitution  of 
BoBotia :  they  were  living  at  peace  with  Thebes,  acknowledging 
her  rights  as  president  of  the  federation,  and  having  their  own 
rights  as  members  guaranteed  in  return  by  her,  probably  under    ^ 
positive  engagement — ^that  is,  their  security,  their  territory,  and 
their  qualified  autonomy,  subject  to  the  federal  restrictions  and 
obligations.    But  though  thus  at  peace  with  Thebes,^  the  Flatseans 


^  This  seeniB  to  me  what  is  meant 
by  the  Flatsean  speaker  in  Isokratte, 
when  he  oomplains  more  than  once 
that  PlatsBa  lud  been  taken  by  the 
Thebans  in  time  of  peace  —  tlp^pris 
offriff.  The  speaker,  in  protesting 
against  the  injustice  of  the  Thebans, 
appeals  to  two  Ruarantees  which  they 
hare  Tiolated ;  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument^  however,  the  two  are  not 
clearly  distinguished,  but  run  together 
into  one.  Tlie  first  guarantee  was,  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  under  which  Pla- 
ttta  had  been  restored,  and  to  which 
Thebesy  Spwta,  and  Athens  were  all 
parties.  The  second  g^uarantee  was, 
that- given  by  Thebes  when  she  con- 
quered the  Bosotian  cities  in  377-376 
B.G^  and  reoonstituted  the  federation; 
whereby  she  ensured  to  the  Platnans 
existenoe  as  a  city,  with  so  much  of 
autonomy  as  was  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  a  member  of  the  Boeotian 
federation.  When  the  Platsean  Sjpeaker 
accuses  the  Thebans  of  having  violated 
"the  oaths  and  the  agreement "  (Ipcovs 
ml  ^w0ifKms\  he  means  the  tenns  of 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  subject  to  the 
limits  afterwards  impoaed  by  the  sub- 
miorion  of  Plataa  to  the  federal  system 
of  Boeotia.  He  calls  for  the  tutelary 
interferanee  of  Athens,  as  a  party  to 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist.  Gr.  vol. 
▼.  eh.  3S.  p^  70-72)  that  the  Thebans 


were  parties  to  the  peace  of  374  b,c, 
between  Sparta  and  Athena;  that  they 
accepted  it,  intending  deliberately  to 
break  it;  and  that  upder  that  peace, 
the  Lacedalinoman  hai^osts  and  garri- 
sons were  withdrawn  from  TheepisB  and 
other  places  in  Boeotia.  I  am  unable 
to  acquiesce  in  this  view;  which  ap- 
peara  to  me  negatived  by  Xenophon, 
and  neither  afl&rmed  nor  implied  in  the 
Plataic  discourse  of  IsokratM.  In  my 
opinion,  there  were  no  Lacedsemonian 
harmosts  in  Boeotia  (except  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  the  north)  in  374  b.o.  Xe- 
nophon tells  us  (Hellen.  t,  4,  63;  vi. 
1,  1)  that  the  Thebans  "were  re- 
covering the  Boeotian  cities— had  sub- 
dued the  Bosotian  cities"  —  in  or  be- 
fore 375  B.C.,  so'  that  they  were  able 
to  march  out  of  Boeotia  and  invade 
Phokis;  which  implies  the  expulsion 
or  retirement  of  all  the  Lacedaomo- 
nian  forces  from  the  southern  pert  of 
BoBotia. 

The  reasoning  in  the  Plataic  dis- 
course of  Isokratte  is  not  very  clear  or 
discriminating;  nor  have  we  any  right 
to  expect  that  it  should  be,  in  the 
pleading  of  a  suffering  and  passionate 
man.  But  the  expression  cl^nis  offrns 
and  ^tpirri  may  always  (in  my  judge- 
ment) be  explained,  without  referring 
it,  aa  Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace 
of  374  B.C.,  or  supposing  Thebes  to 
have  been  a  party  to  tkat  peace. 
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knew  well  what  was  her  real  sentiment  towards  ^hem,  and  their 
own  towards  her.  *  If  we  are  to  beUeye,  what  seems  very  probable, 
that  they  were  secretly  negotiating  with  Athens  to  help  them  in 
breaking  o£P  from  the  federation — ^the  consciousness  of  such  an 
intrigue  tended  still  farther  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion. 
Accordingly  being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  Tliebes, 
they  kept  themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their  vigilance 
was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  to 
their  farms  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well  known  beforehand, 
when  the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes  were  held.  Of  this  relaxa- 
tion the  Boeotarch  Neokles  took  advantage.^  He  conducted  a 
Theban  armed  force,  immediately  from  the  assembly,  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  Hysiae  to  Plataea ;  which  town  he  found 
deserted  by  most  of  its  male  adults  and  miable  to  make  resistance. 
The  Plata^ans — dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their 
wives,  and  their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor — were  under 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  them.  They  were 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away  all  their  moveable 
property ;  but  their  town  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  agmn 
annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives  were  constrained  for 
the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens,  where  they  were  again 
kindly  received,  and  restored  to  the  same  qualified  right  of 
citizenship  as  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.' 

It  was  not  merely  with  Plataea,  but  also  with  Thespifle,  that 
^ndtoi  l^^bcis  was  now  meddling.  Mistrusting  the  dispositions 
afli^t^^e  ^'  *^®  Thespians,  she  constrained  them  to  demolish  the 
TSeimuB,  i     fortifications  of  tiieir  town ; '  as  she  had  caused  to  be 


^  PamaBiaa,  ix.  1,  3. 

'  DiodoF.  XV.  47. 

Pausamas  (ix.  1,  3)-  places  tbiB  cap- 
ture of  Platsea  in  the  third  year  (count- 
ing the  years  from  midsummer  to  mid- 
summer) before  the  battle  of  beuktra; 
or  in  the  year  of  the  arohon  Asteius 
at  Athens ;  which  seems  to  me  the 
true  date,  though  Mr.  Clinton  supposes 
it  (without  ground,  I  think)  to  be  eon- 
tradicted  by  Xenophon.  The  year  of 
the  archon  Asteius  reaches-  from  mid- 
summer 873  to  midsummer  372  b.€. 
It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
of  Asteius  (between  January  and  July 
372  B.C.)  that  I  suppose  Platcea  to  hare 
been  taken. 

^  I  infer  this  from  Isokratds^  Or.  xiv. 
(Plataic.)  s.  2 1-38  ^  compare  also  sect. 
10.  The  Platseon  speaker  accuses  the 
Thebans  of  haying  destroyed  the  walls 
of  some  Boeotian  cities  (over  and  above 


what  they  had  done  to  Plateoa),  and  I 
venture  to  apply  this  to  Thespise.  Xe- 
nophon indeed  states  that  the  Thes- 
pians were  at  this  very  period  treated 
exactly  like  the  Platseans;  that  is, 
driven  out  of  Boeotia^  and  their  town 
destroyed ;  except  that  they  had  not 
the  samo  claimr  on  Athens  (Hellen.  vi 
3,  1  —  iw6\t9as  y§y9fi4vovs  :  compare 
also  vi.  3,  5).  Diodorus  also  {xv,  46) 
speaks  of  the'  Thebans  as  havmg  de- 
stroyed Thespise.-  But  against  this,  I 
gather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of 
Isokratle,  that  the  Thespians  were  not 
in  the  same  plight  with  the  Platceans 
when  that  oration  was  delivered;  that 
is,  they  were  not  expeUed  collectively 
out  of  Boeotia.  Moreover  Fkusanias 
also  expressly  says  that  the  Thespians 
were  present  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  that  they 
were  expelled  shortly  afterwards.    Fan- 
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done  fifty-two  y^rs^before,  after  the  victory  of  Delium,^  525?™' 
on  suspicion  of  leanings  favourable  to  Athens.  SrtS%UNii 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  5^'52J{f' 
BoBotia  excited  strong  emotion  at  Athens;  where  the  dtMoaneof 
Plataeans  not  only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with  the 
tokens  ct  misery  conspicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their  case 
pathetically  before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to  regain  their 
town  of  which  they  had  been  just  bereft.  On  a  question  at  once  so 
touching  and  so  full  of  political  consequences,  many  speeches  were 
doubtless  composed  and  delivered,  one  of  which  has  fortunately 
reached  us ;  composed  by  Isokrates,  and  perhaps  actually  delivered 
by  a  Plataean  speaker  before  the  public  assembly.  The  hard  fate 
of  this  interesting  little  community  is  here  impressively  set  forth  ; 
including  the  bitterest  reproaches,  stated  with  not  a  little  of 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the  multiplied  wrongs  done  by 
Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as  towards  Plataea.  Much  of  his 
invective  is  more  vehement  than  conclusive.  Thus  when  the 
orator  repeatedly  €laim8  for  Plataea  her  titie  to  autonomous 
existence,  under  the  guarantee  of  universal  autonomy  sworn  at  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas ' — ^the  Thebans  would  doubtiess  reply,  that  at 
the  time  of  that  peace,  Plataea  was  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  had 
been  extinct  for  forty  years,  and  was  only  renovated  afterwards  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  their  own  political  purposes.  And  the 
orator  intimates  plainly,  that  the  Thebans  were  noway  ashamed  of 
their  proceeding,  but  came  to  Athens  to  justify  it,  openly  and 
avowedly ;  moreover  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian 
speakers  espoused  the  same  side.'  That  the  Plataeans  had 
cooperated  with  Sparta  in  her  recent  operations  in  Boeotia  against 
both  Athens  and  Thebes,  was  an  undeniable  fact ;  which  the  orator 
himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that  they  acted  under 
constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force — but  which  was  cited  on 
the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their  philo-Spartan  dispositions,  and 


Banifti  at  the  lame  time  giras  a  diatiiiot 
■toiy,  about  tha  conduct  of  the  Thaa- 
{nana,  which  it  would  not  be  reaaonable 
to  reject  (ix.  13,  8;  ix.  14,  1).  I  be- 
lieve therrfore  that  Xenophon  haa  Bpohen 
inaoouratelj  in  aaying  that  the  Thea- 
piaioa  were  kw6\ii9s  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  It  is  quite  poasible  that  they 
might  have  sent  aupphcationa  to  Athena 
(Ixcrc^rras  — Xen«  Hell.  vi.  3,  1)  in 
oonaequence  of  the  aevere  ^n*"'^*^^  to 
demoliah  thair  walla, 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 

s  laokntte.  Or.  xiv.  (Platuc.)  a.  11, 


13,  18,  42,  46«  47,  68. 

'  laokratda,  Or.  xir.  (Plat.)  a.  3.    El 
fi^y  otw  fiii  Bfifialovs  kmpmitMy  ix  man-ht 

&s  oMv  els  4ifMS  4^ii/uifT^icmn^  Bih 
fipax^^y  ^  4wonicd/u0a  robs  A^yovs* 
#ircaS^  8*  elf  rotrr^  irvxtas  ffXtfo/icr, 
&(rre  pAi  iUpow  ii/uv  cTreu  rhw  iiymya 
wfiht  ro^ovs  hXXii  leaX  rmw  pifr6o€99 
rohs  BvrarmrdrovSf  ott  iiwh  r«r  4m^ 
T4pm¥  a&Toh  oZroi  wapeirKevdiirtuno  ewrf' 
yipevsj  &o. 
Compare  aect.  36. 
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of  their  readinesB  again  to  join  the  common  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
presented  himself.^  The  Tliebans  would  accuse  Flatiea  of  subse-^ 
quent  treason  to  the  confederacy;  and  they  even  seem  to  have 
contended,  that  they  had  rendered  a  positive  service  to  the  general 
Athenian  confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,'  by  expelling 
the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  and  dismantling  Thespise ;  both  towns 
being  not  merely  devoted  to  Sparta,  but  also  adjoining  Kithseron, 
the  frontier  line  whereby  a  Spartan  army  would  invade  Boeotia. 
Both  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  and  in  the  general  congress 
of  the  confederates  at  that  city,  animated  discussions  were  raised 
upon  the  whole  subject;'  discussions,  wherein,  as  it  appears, 
Epaminondas,  as  the  orator  and  representative  of  Thebes,  was 
found  a  competent  advocate  against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distin- 
guished speaker  in  Athens ;  sustaining  the  Theban  cause  with  an 
ability  which  greatly  enhanced  his  growing  reputation.^ 
But  though  the  Thebans  and  their  Athenian  supporters,  having 
all  the  prudential  arguments  on  their  side,  carried  the 
point  so  that  no  step  was  taken  to  restore  the  Plat»ans, 
nor  any  hostile  declaration  made  against  those  to  whom 
they  owed  their  expulsion — yet  the  general  result  of  the 
debates,  animated  by  keen  sympathy  with  the  Plataean 
sufferers,  tended  decidedly  to  poison  the*  good  ^^feeiiug, 
and  loosen  the  ties,  between  Athens  and  Thebea  This 
change  showed  itself  by  an  increased  gravitation  towards 
peace  with  Sparta ;  strongly  advocated  by  the  orator  Kal- 
listratus, and  now  promoted  not  merely  by  the  announced 
Persian  intervention,  but  by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the  absence 
of  all  prospective  gain  from  its  continuance.  The  resolution  was 
at  length  taken — ^first  by  Athens,  and  next,  probably,  by  the 
majority  of  the   confederates   assembled  at   Athens — ^to  make 


mjo.  3T1. 


tendency  of 
thoAtlM. 
nlADS  to- 
wards  fMAoa 
wlthSparU 
•^Atbeas 
and  the 
Athenien 
oonfedenu^ 
giye  notice 
toTbebes. 
Oenerai 
coi^jreM  for 
peace  at 


1  iBokr.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  12,  13,  14, 
16,  28,  33,  48. 

•  Isokrat.  Op.  xiv.^  (Plat.)  s.^  23-27. 

XiyotMTir  its  twkp  rav  Kotyov  r&r  cvft^ 

§idxo»y  ravT^  frDo^or— ^cKr2  rh  Bi^fialovs 

l^ecr  rV  ^M^t^PA*'*  touto  eifAi^pop  cImu 

ToZff  ffvfifidx^^^i  ^* 

>  iBokrat.  Or.  ziy.  (Plat.)  a.  23,  24. 

^  Diodorua    (xy.  38)    mantiona   the 

parliamentary  eonfliot  between  Kpami- 

nondaa  and  Kalliatratus,  aiwignins  it  to 

the  period  immediately  antecedent  to 

the  abortiye  peaoe  oonc)uded  between 

^thena  and  Sparta  three  yeara  before. 

I  agree  with  WeBseling   (see  hia  note 

ad  he.)  in  thinking  that  these  debates 

more  properly  belong  to  the  time  im- 


mediately preceding  the  peace  of  371  B.a 
DiodoruB  has  made  great  conAiaion  be- 
tween the  two ;  sometimes  repeating 
twice  over  the  same  antecedent  phnno- 
mana — as  if  they  belonged  to  both— 
sometimes  assigning  to  one  what  pro* 
perly  belongs  to  the  other. 

The  altercation  between  Epaminon- 
daa  and  JTallistratui  {i»  r^  koip^  tfvrt- 
Bpl^)  seems  to  me  more  properly  apper- 
taining to  debates  in  the  assembly  of 
the  oonfedera^  at  Athens — ^rather  than 
to  debates  at  opsrta,  in  the  preliminary 
discussions  for  poace,  where  the  alterca- 
tions between  Epaminondaa  and  ^«>t- 
lau8  oocorred, 
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pFopoBitions  of  peace  to  Sparta,  where  it  was  well  known  that 
similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards  peace.  Notice  of  this 
intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans^  who  were  invited  to  send 
envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to  become  parties.  In  the  spring 
of  371  B.C.,  at  the  time  when  the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy  were  assembled  at  Sparta,  both  the  Athenian  and 
Theban  envoys,  and  those  from  the  various  members  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  arrived  there.  Among  the  Athenian 
envoys,  two  at  least — ^Eallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch  or  Torch- 
bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  Autokles — were  men  of 
great  family  at  Athens ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  Kallistratus 
the  orator.^  From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of  note  was  Epami- 
nondas,  then  one  of  the  Bceotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important  congress,  we 
have  very  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  of  the  more  private  m.8Yi. 
diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  important  than  the  gp^d^^ 
debates,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all.    Xenopbon  gives  ^Jn^^y. 
us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three  Athenians,  and  from  ^^^gL 
no  one  else.    That  of  Eallias,  who  announces  himself  as  KaiUftofttat. 
hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty, 
but  eminently  philo-Laconian  in  spirit ; '  that  of  Autokles  is  in  the 
opposite  tone,  fiill  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of  Sparta ; 
that  of  Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two — ^while  the 
enemies  of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends  humiliated,  and  both 
parties  silent,  from  the  fresh  effact  of  the  reproaches  of  AutoklSs  '^ 
is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ;  admitting  faults  on  "both  sides, 
but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to  both,  and 
showing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  hoih  pointed  towards 
peace.^ 

This  orator,  repres^ling  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
recognises  distinctly  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  the  basis  KiouitntQi 

i.-iAi  1  ond  his  po- 

upon  which  Athens  was  prepared  to  treat — autonomy  to  ucy- 
each  city,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  in  this  way,  coinciding  with 
the  views  of  the  Persian  king,  he  dismisses  with  indifierence  the 
menace  that  Antalkidas  was  on  his  way  back  from  Persia  with 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war.  It  was  not  from 
fear  of  the  Persian  treasures  (he  urged) — as  the  enemies  of  peace 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  -vi.  3,  3. 

It  seema  doubtful  from  the  language 
of  Xenophon,  whether  Kallistratus  waa 
one  of  the  envoya  appointed,  or  only  a 
oompanion. 

■  Xan«  Hellen.  yi.  3,  4-6. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  3,   7-10.     Tavr* 

(AutoU^),  litofiiitovs  3i  re^f  &x^^ 
rovf  roif  AoJCffSai/ioWotf  iwoi^aw, 

*  Xen.  Hellon.  yi.  3,  10-17. 
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asserted — that  Athens  sought  peace.^  Her  affairs  were  now  so 
prosperous  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so 
on  consideration  of  the  general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a 
prudent  abnegation  of  that  rash  confidence  which  was  always  ready 
to  contend  for  extreme  stakes ' — like  a  gamester  playing  double  or 
quit&  The  time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and  Athens  now  to 
desist  from  hostilities.  The  former  had  the  strength  on  land, 
the  latter  was  predominant  at  sea ;  so  that  each  could  guard  the 
other ;  while  jthe  reconciliation  of  the  two  would  produce  peace 
throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  since  in  each  separate  dty,  one  of 
the  two  opposing  local  parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta.' 
But  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
that  system  of  aggression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the 
Athenian  Autokles)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas ;  a  system,  from  which  she  had  at  last  reaped  bitter 
fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  had  ended  by 
throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all  those  Boeotian  cities, 
whose  separate  autonomy  she  had  bent  her  whole  policy  to 
ensure.^ 

Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which  takes  a 
judicious  measure  of  the  actual  position  of  affairs :  first, 
autonomy  to  every  city ;  and  autonomy  in  the  genuine 
sense,  not  construed  and  enforced  by  the  separate  interests 
of  Sparta,  as  it  had  been  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ; 
next,  the  distribution  of  such  pre-eminence  or  headship, 
as  was  consistent  with  this  umversal  autonomy,  between 
Sparta  and  Athens ;  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea ; 
as  the  means  of  ensuring  tranquillity  in  Greece.  That 
'^autonomy  perverted  to  Lacedaemonian  purposes" — 
which  Perikles  had  denounced  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the 
condition  of  Peloponnesus,  and  which  had  been  made  the  political 
canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — was  now  at  an  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  become  mutual 
partners  and  guarantees ;  dividing  the  headship  of  Greece  by  an 
ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet  neither  of  them  interfering 
with  the  principle  of  universal  autonomy.    Thebes,  and  her  claim 

Ifcruf  8rc  ictd  voXAik  iantrvra  yvyiifUPar 
ir  i|r  Kol  1^  icara\iy^c7<ra  4y  B^fieus 
Kdifuur  vw  yow,  its  (t)  ^<nrov8^arc 


poses  tbat 
Spu-toand 
Athens 
shall  divide 
between 
than  the 
headship  of 
Greece — 
Spsrteon 
land, 
Athens  at 


nislng  ge- 
neral aato- 
noiny. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  3,  12,  13. 

'  Xen.  Hellon.  tL  3, 16. 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3,  14.    Kal  tV  ^^ 

licaifhs  y4tfiro  ^fuis  kinr^^tui   kot&  $d- 
Xarrdi^  yt  fi^w  ri$  &y  6fjMS  /SXiE^cu,  rt, 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3,  11.    Ka2  Ifur  Si 
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to  the  presidency  of  Boeotia,  were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by  mutaal 
consent. 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded.     The 
armaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be  disbanded;  the  pMoeis 
harmoets  and  garrisons  everywhere  withdrawn,  in  order  JSSS^j 
that  each  city  might  enjoy  ftdl  autonomy.     If  any  city  Jj  JJ^j^^ 
should  fail  in  observance  of  these  conditions,  and  continue  Sj^i^^^ 
in  a  cat-eer  of  force  against  any  other,  all  were  at  liberty  J^SSSI*'* 
to  take  arms  for  the  support  of  the  injured  party ;  but  no  ^'^ 
one  who  did  not  feel  disposed,  was  bound  so  to  take  arms.     This 
last  stipulation  exonerated  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  from  one  of 
their  most  vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned,  all  parties  agreed ;  and  oil 
the  ensuing  day,  the  oaths  were  exchanged.     Sparta  took  ^J|^!^' 
the  oath  for  herself  and  her  allies ;  Athens  took  the  oath  %f''^^^ 
for  herself  only;  her  allies  afterwards  took  it  severally,  iMneifnnd 
each  city  for  itself.     Why  such  difference  was  made,  we  Athens 
are  not  told ;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  laeneif :  her 
severance  applied  to  both  confederacies  alike.  uaAerbw. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear ;  and  here  ^^^*^' 
the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.     Epaminondas,  the  Theban  S^^^r^jJI^ 
envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  oath,  not  for  Thebes  sepa-  ^j^T'^Jf^ 
rately,  but  for  Thebes  as  president  of  the  Boeotian  Theban  en- 
federation,  including  all  the  Boeotian  cities.    The  Spartan  ^^  ^ins 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Agesilaus  as  the  the  name  of 
foremost  of  all,  strenuously  opposed  him.    They  required  fedemuon. 
that  he  should  swear  for  Thebes  alone,  leaving  the  and  the 
Boeotian  cities  to  take  the  oath  each  for  itsell  reqaire  that 

Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates,  take  it  for 
Epaminondas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the  ascen-  ^^ 
dency  of  Sparta.    While  most  of  the  deputies  stood  ^^JJ** 
overawed  by  her  dignity,  represented  by  the  energetic  tpeechea 
Ageulaus  as  spokesman — ^he,  like  the  Athenian  Autokles,  Kpaminon- 
and  with  strong  sympathy  from  many  of  the  deputies  coDgnw— 
present,  had  proclaimed  that  nothing  kept  alive  the  war  S^in!tt& 
except  her  unjust  pretensions,  and  that  no  peace  could  p^irtraSIS^' 
be  durable  unless  such   pretensions  were  put  aside.^  He^S^ 
Accepting  the  conditions  of  peace  as  finally  determined,  S?l^il?t^' 
he  presented  himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  ^  b^*^ 
the  Boeotian  federation.    But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  m  pj^^ 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  should  take  tiie  oath  for  itself,  ^^^ 

1  PluUrch,  AgesU.  o.  27. 
VOL.  VIL  L 
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appealed  to  those  same  principles  of  liberty  which  Epaminondas 
himself  had  just  invoked,  and  asked  him  whether  each  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title  to  autonomy  as  Thebes. 
Epaminondas  might  have  replied  by  asking,  why  Sparta  had  just 
been  permitted  to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for 
herself.  But  he  took  a  higher  ground.  He  contended  that  the 
presidency  of  Boeotia  was  held  by  Thebes  on  as  good  a  title  as 
the  sovereignty  of  Laconia  by  Sparta.^  He  would  remind  the 
assembly  that  when  Boeotia  was  first  conquered  and  settled  by 
its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns  had  all  been  planted  out 
from  Thebes  as  their  chief  and  mother-city ;  that  the  federal  union' 
of  all,  administered  by  BoBotarchs  chosen  by  and  from  all,  with 
Thebes  as  president,  was  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country ;  that  the  separate  autonomy  of  each  was  qualified  by  an 
established  institution,  devolving  on  the  Bceotarchs  and  councils 
sitting  at  Thebes  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all 
jointly.  All  this  had  been  already  pleaded  by  the  Theban  orator 
fifty-six  years  earlier,  before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners 
assembled  to  determine  tiie  fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender 
of  Platasa ;  when  he  required  the  condemnation  of  the  Flataeans  as 
guilty  of  treason  to  the  ancestral  institutions  of  Boeotia ;  *  and  tiie 
Spartan  commissioners  had  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  these 
institutions  by  a  sweeping  sentence  of  deatii  against  the  trans- 
gressors.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  Thebes 
over  tiie  Boeotian  cities  had  been  greatiy  impaired  by  her  anti- 
Hellenic  cooperation  with  the  invading  Persians,  the  Spartans 
themselves  had  assisted  her  with  all  their  power  to  re-establish  it, 
as  a  countervailing  force  against  Athens.'  Epaminondas  could 
show,  that  tiie  presidency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  was 
tiie  keystone  of  the  federation ;  a  right  not  only  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  but  pointedly  recognised  and  strenuously  vindicated  by 
the  Spartans  tbemselves.  He  could  show  farther  that  it  was  as  old, 
and  as  good,  as  tiieir  own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  townships ; 


^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28. 

s  Thucyd.  ill.  61.  4ifi&w  (the  Th»- 
bAiis)  KTurdyrww  Xlkdrtuay  fiirrtpor  rijs 
iXKils  Boi»rla9  koX  &XXa  X^P"'^  H^ 
tJfrriSf  t  ^vfAfAtiCTovs  iivBp^ovs  i^€\d- 
aatrrtt  tffxofMy,  obK  li^low  otroi  (the 
Plateans),  &<rw9p  irix^V  "rh  wpA- 
roWf  ^f/Aorc^c(r9cu  d^'  ifiSr,  f^»  Si 
r£p  &\\c0tt  BotwrSv  wctpnfiat" 
vovr^s    rk   wdrp to,    ^ciSJ^    rpotni' 

vayKdCorrOf    wpov^x^f^^*"^    *f^'    'A0i7- 
vtuous,  &o. 


Again  (o.  65)  he  aays  raroeotuig  the 
oligarchical  Plataeana  who  admittea  the 
Theban  detachment  when  it  came  by 
night  to  (nirprise  Flateea — cl  Bk  Ib^Socf 
ifi&y  ot  wpwroi  jral  xp^yuoffi  kcUL  ytpu 
fiov\6fA9roi  rUs  ft^y  hcp  {vu/tax^of  ^/mis 
wava'tUf  is  9^  ra  Koiwa  r&w  irdv^ 
rwr  Boi»r»y  wdrpia  Karaffrii' 
ffai,  hrtKaXifTfuno  heoprtSf  km. 

Again  (c.  66),  icwrii  r&  vdarruv  Bo(c#- 
rSov  wdrpicLj  &c.    Compare  ii.  2. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  81. 
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which  latter  was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best  atroDg  their 
own  warriors  had  boastfully  proclaimed  *)  by  nothing  but  Spartan 
valour  and  the  sharpness  of  tiie  Spartan  sword. 

An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor,  deliyered  amidst  the  deputies 
assembled  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning  the  Spartans  not  indignation 
merely  in  their  supremacy  over  Greece,  but  even  in  SiS^aS"' 
their  dominion  at  home — was  as  it  were  the  shadow  cast  Amdu^I-? 
before,  by  coming  events.    It  opened  a  question  such  as  Sonsl^'' 
no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to  raise.    It  was  a  novelty  TMSti^ 
startling  to  all — extravagant  probably  in  the  eyes  of  ftJ^TS© 
Kallistratus  and  the  Athenians — but  to  the  Spartans  ^^^* 
themselves,  intolerably  poignant  and  insulting.*    They  had  already 
a  long  account  of  antipathy  to  clear  off  with  Thebes ;  their  own 
wrong-doing  in  seizing  ihe  Kadmeia — ^their  subsequent  humiliation 
in  losing  it  and  being  unable  to  recover  it — ^their  recent  short- 
comings and  failures,  in  the  last  seven  years  of  war  against  Athens 
and  Thebes  jointly.     To  aggravate  this  deep-seated  train  of  hostile 
associations,  their  pride  was  now  wounded  ih  an  unforeseen  point, 
the   tenderest  of  all.     Agesilaus,  fiill   to   overflowing   of   the 
national  sentiment,  whidi  in  the  mind  of  a  Spartan  passed  for  the 
first  of  virtues,  was  stung  to  the  quick.     Had  he  been  an  Athenian 
orator  like  Kallistratus,  his  wrath  would  have  found  vent  in  an 
animated  harangue.     But  a  king  of  Sparta  was  anxious  only  to 
close  these  offensive  discussions  with  scornful  abruptness,  thus* 
leaving  to  the  presumptuous  Theban  no  middle  ground  between 
humble  retractation  and  acknowledged    hostility.     Indignantly 
starting  from  his  seat,  he  said  to  Epaminondas — ''Speak  plainly — 
will  you,  or  will  you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Bceotian  cities  its 
separate  autonomy  ?  "    To  which  the  other  replied — "  Will  tfou 
leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous  ?  **    Without  saying 
another  word,  Agesilaus  immediately  caused  the  name  of  the 


"  Thacyd.  iv.  126. 

Braridas,  addrening  bis  soldSen  when 
ierving  in  Macedonia,  on  the  approach 
ef  the  lUyrians  : — 

'AyoBois  yhp   c7mu  wpoffiiicMi  hfup  rit 

§afik  kwh  voktrtuow  T«io^«y  l^ictrt,   iv 

vAci^wr  ftJuWor  ixdaeovs'  odir  &AXy 

t«r  1^  T^  iiax^l^^^ot   Kparttv, 

s  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting 
effect  produced  by  such  a  proposition. 


before  the  battle  of  Leuktra— by  read 


posit 
•  Dy  r 


ing  the  langoage  which  Isokratds  pnti 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  prince 
Archidamus,  five  or  six  years  after 
that  battle,  protesting  that  all  Spartan 
patriots  ought  to  perish  rather  than 
consent  to  the  relinquishment  of  Hee- 
senia — vcpl  /i^y  &\Xwy  rtwrnv  kit/^ur^" 
T^A'cif,   ^iyworro,    irc^l    M    M^ffff^nif, 

&8U«f  Mitnifihroif  oMiw  (Isolt.  Arch, 
s.  32).  In  the  spring  of  371  B.C.,  what 
had  once  been  Messenia  was  only  a 
portion  of  Laoonia,  which  no  one  thought 
of  distinguishing  from  the  other  por- 
tions (see  Thuoyd.  ir.  3,  U). 

L  2 
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Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them  excluded 
from  the  treaty.* 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at  Sparta  in 


9>C*  3T1. 


June  371  b.o.  Between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
and  their  respective  allies,  peace  was  sworn.  But  the 
Thebans  were  excluded,  and  their  deputies  returned  home 
(if  we  may  believe  Xenophon  *)  discouraged  and  mournful. 
Yet  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas  must  have  been  well- 
aware  that  neither  his  claims  nor  his  arguments  would 

be  admitted  by  Sparta.     If  therefore  he  was  disappointed  with  the 

result,  this  must  be  because  he  had  counted  upon,  but  did  not 

obtain,  support  from  the  Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  adverse  rather 

than  favourable  to  Thebes  throughout  the  congress.     They  were 


General 
peace  0waTii, 
including 
Athena, 
SparU,  and 
the  rest — 
Thebes  alone 
is  excluded. 


1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28 ;  PauBaninB, 
iz.  13,  I  :  compare  Diodor.  zt.  51. 
Pausanias  erroneously  aasigns  the  de- 
bate to  the  congress  preceding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  ;  at 
which  time  Epaminondas  was  an  un- 
known man. 

Plutarch  gtves  this  interchange  of 
brief  questions,  between  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  which  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  given  bj  Pausanias,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
truth.  But  he  introduces  it  in  a  very 
*bold  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot  be 
conformable  to  the  reality.  To  raise 
a  question  about  the  right  of  Sparta  to 
govern  Laconia^  was  a  most  daring 
novelty.  A  courageous  and  patriotic 
l^heban  might  venture  upon  it  as  a 
retort  against  those  ^>artans  who  ques- 
tioned ULe  right  of  Thebes  to  her  pre- 
sidency of  Bodotia ;  but  he  would  never 
do  so  without  assigning  his  reasons  to 
justify  aix  assertion  so  startling  to  a 
large  portion  of  his  hearers.  The  rea- 
sons which  I  here  ascribe  to  Epami- 
nondas are  such  as  we  know  to  have 
formed  the  Theban  creed,  in  reference 
to  the  Boeotian  cities;  such  as  were 
actually  urged  by  the  Theban  orator  in 
427  B.C.,  when  the  fate  of  the  Platesan 
captives  was  under  discussion.  After 
Epaminondas  had  once  laid  out  the 
reasons  in  support  of  his  assertion,  he 
might  then,  if  the  same  brief  question 
were  angrily  put  to  him  a  second  time, 
meet  it  with  another  equally  brief 
counter-question  or  retort.  It  is  this 
final  interchange  of  thrusts  which  Plu- 
i-arch  bos  given,  omitting  the  argu- 
ments previously  stated  by  Epaminon- 


das, and  necessary  to  warrant  the 
seeming  paradox  which  he  advances. 
We  must  recollect  that  Epaminondas 
does  not  contend  that  Thebes  wan 
entitled  to  as  much  power  in  Bceotia  as 
Sparta  in  Laconia.  He  only  contends 
that  Boeotia,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes,  was  as  much  an  integral  poli- 
tical aggregate,  as  Laconia  under  Sparta 
—  in  reference  to  the  Qrecian  world. 

Xenophon  differs  from  Plutarch  in 
his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Theban  envoys.  He  does  not  mention 
Epaminondas  at  all,  nor  any  envoy  by 
name;  but  he  says  that  "the  Thebans, 
having  entered  their  name  among  the 
cities  which  had  taken  the  oaths,  came 
on  the  next  day  and  requested,  that 
the  entry  might  be  altered,  and  that 
*  the  BcBotums  *  might  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  Thebans,  as  having  taken 
the  oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he 
could  make  no  change;  but  he  would 
strike  their  names  out  if  they  chose, 
and  he  accordingly  did  strike  them  out" 
(vi.  3,  19).  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
account  is  far  less  probable  than  that 
of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark  of 
being  incorrect.  Why  should  such  a 
man  as  Epaminondas  (who  doubtless 
was  the  envoy)  consent  at  first  to 
waive  the  presidential  pretensions  of 
Thebes,  and  to  swear  for  her  alone?  If 
he  did  consent,  why  should  he  retract 
the  next  day!  Xenophon  is  anxious  to 
make  out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much  in 
the  right  as  mav  be  $  since  the  fatal 
consequences  of  nis  proceedings  mani- 
fested themselves  but  too  soon. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20. 
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disinclined,  from  their  sympathies  with  the  Plataeans,  to  advocate 
the  presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on  the  whole  ^^^^^ 
it  was  the  political  interest  of  Athens  that  the  Boeotian  eeom  posi- 

^  tion  of 

federation  should  be  maintained,  as  a  bulwark  to  herself  Athens— 
against  Sparta.  Yet  the  relations  of  Athens  with  Thebes,  E^  to"i^ 
after  the  congress  as  before  it,  were  still  those  of  ^^'^°^'^' 
friendship,  nominal  rather  than  sincere.  It  was  only  with  Sparta, 
and  her  allies,  that  Thebes  was  at  war,  without  a  single  ally 
attached  to  her.  On  the  whole,  Kallistratus  and  his  colleagues 
had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  congress  with  great 
prudence  and  success.  They  had  disengaged  her  from  the  alliance 
with  Thebes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven  years  before  by 
common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but  which  had  no  longer  any 
adequate  motive  to  countervail  the  cost  of  continuing  the  war ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  disengagement  had  been  accomplished  without 
bad  faith.  The  gains  of  Athens,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
war,  had  been  considerabla  She  had  acquired  a  great  naval 
power,  and  a  body  of  maritime  confederates ;  while  her  enemies 
the  Spartans  had  lost  their  naval  power  in  the  like  proportion. 
Athens  was  now  the  ascendent  leader  of  maritime  and  insular 
Greece — while  Sparta  still  continued  to  be  the  leading  power  on 
land,  but  only  on  land ;  and  a  tacit  partnership  was  now  esta- 
blished between  the  two,  each  recognising  the  other  in  their 
respective  halves  of  the  Hellenic  hegemony.^  Moreover,  Athens 
had  the  prudence  to  draw  her  stake,  and  quit  the  game,  when 
at  the  maximum  of  her  acquisitions,  without  taking  the  risk  of 
future  contingences. 

On   both  sides,   the  system  of  compulsory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  was  renounced ;  a  renunciation,  which  had  Tenns  of 
already  been  once  sworn  to,  sixteen  years  before,  at  ^p^^^ 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  treacherously  perverted  by  JSibie*' 
Sparta  in  the  execution.    Under  this  new  engagement,  Sm  u«7^ 
the  allies  of  Sparta  or  Athens  ceased  to  constitute  an  ^^^ 
organized  permanent  body  voting  by  its  majority,  passing  iSjJ^Jjn. 
resolutions  permanentiy  binding  upon  dissentients,  arming  ^^^^^ 
the  chief  state  with  more  or  less  power  of  enforcement  against  all, 
and  forbidding  voluntary  secessions  of  individual  members.     They 
became  a  mere  uncemented  aggregate  of  individuals,  each  acting 
for  himself;  taking  counsel  together,  as  long  as  they  chose,  and 

1  Diodor.  xt.  38-82. 
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cooperating  so  far  as  all  were  in  harmony ;  but  no  one  being 
bound  by  any  deciuon  of  the  others,  nor  recognising  any  right  in 
the  others  to  compel  him  even  to  performance  of  what  he  had 
specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome.  By  such  change,  there- 
fore, both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  losers  in  power ;  yet  the  latter  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  her  reach  of 
power  over  her  allies  had  been  more  comprehensiye  and  stringent 

W0  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  requisition 
BMipoiBt  addressed  by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  controversy 
^twl!»"  between  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  really  turned, 
t^^l^  Agesilaus  contended  that  the  relation  between  Thebes 
noodiia.  i^nj  ^jjg  other  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  same  as  what 
subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies  ;  that  accordingly,  when 
Sparta  renounced  the  indefeasible  and  compulsory  character  of  her 
confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each  of  its  members  as  a 
self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was  entitled  to  demand  that 
Thebes  should  do  the  same  in  reference  to  the  Bceotian  towns. 
Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  justice  of  this  parallel. 
He  maintained  that  the  proper  subject  of  comparison  to  be  taken, 
was  the  relation  of  Sparta,  not  to  her  extra-Laconian  allies,  but  to 
the  Laconian  townships  ,*  that  the  federal  union  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  under  Thebes  was  coeval  with  the  Boeotian  settlement,  and 
among  the  most  ancient  phaenomena  of  Greece ;  that  in  reference 
to  other  states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or  Attica,  was  the  compound 
and  organized  whole,  of  which  each  separate  city  was  only  a 
fraction ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no  more  right  to  meddle  with  the 
internal  constitution  of  these  fractions,  and  convert  each  of  them 
into  an  integer — ^than  to  insist  on  separate  independence  for  each 
of  the  townships  of  Laconia^  Epaminondas  did  not  mean  to 
contend  that  the  power  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  was  as 
complete  and  absolute  in  degree,  as  that  of  Sparta  over  the 
Laconian  townships  ;  but  merely  that  her  presidential  power,  and 
the  federal  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  were  established, 
indefeasible,  and  beyond  the  interference  of  any  Hellenic  con- 
vention—quite as  much  as  the  internal  government  of  Sparta  in 
Laconia. 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between  Sparta 
and  Thebes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Once  already  had  it  been 
decided  by  the  superior  power  of  the  former,  extorting  submission 
from  the  latter.  The  last  sixteen  years  had  reversed  the  previous 
decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  reconquer  those  presidential 
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rights  of  which  the  fonner  peace  had  deprived  them.  Again 
therefore  the  question  stood  for  decision,  with  keener  antipathy  on 
hoth  sides — ^with  diminished  power  in  Sparta — but  with  increased 
force,  increased  confidence,  and  a  new  leader  whose  inestimable 
worth  was  even  yet  but  half-known — in  Thebes.  The  Athenians — 
friendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  neither — sufiered  the  dispute  to  be 
fought  out  without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


B.C.  3T1. 

HeasnTM 
for  execa- 
ting  the  tit- 
poladoiis 
made  at 
theoon- 


SiOf 

Iparta. 


g: 


Immediately  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June  371  ac,  both 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  took  steps  to  perform 
the  covenants  sworn  respectively  to  each  other  as  well  as 
to  the  allies  generally.  The  Athenians  despatched  orders 
to  Iphikrates,  who  was  still  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  engaged  in  incursions  against  the  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  coasts — ^that  he  should  forthwith  conduct 
his  fleet  home,  and  that  if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to 
the  exchange  of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored ; ' 
so  as  to  prevent  the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  fifty-two 
years  before  with  Brasidas,'  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  The 
Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw  their  harmosts  and 
their  garrisons  from  every  city  still  under  occupation.  Since  they 
had  already  made  such  promise  once  before  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  but  had  never  performed  it — commissioners,'  not 
Spartans,  were  now  named  from  the  general  congress,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  agreement 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  executing  this 
violent  im^  part  of  the  conditions ;  for  the  whole  soul  and  sentiment 
^tana  of  the  Spartaus  were  absorbed  by  their  quarrel  with 
mbea.  Thebes.  The  miso-Theban  impulse  now  drove  them 
on  with  a  fury  which  overcame  all  other  thoughts ;  and  which, 
though  doubtless  Agesilaus  and  others  considered  it  at  the  time  as 
legitimate  patriotic  resentment  for  the  recent  insult,  appeared  to 
the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from 
the  subsequent  season  of  Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a  misguiding 
inspiration  sent  by  the  gods^ — ^like  that  of  the  Homeric  Ate. 
Now  that  Thebes  stood  isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  -n.  4,  1. 

'  Thucyd.  iv. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  38.  i^ceywyus,  Xen. 
Hellen,  /.  o. 

DiodoniB  refers  the  statements  in  this 
chapter  to  the  peace  between  Athens 


and  Sparta  in  374  B.C.    I  have  already 
remarked  that  they  belong  proi)erly  to 
the  peace  of  371  B.o.;  aB  Wesseling  sua- 
pects  in  his  note. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  3.    ffSq  7^,  As 
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out  of  Bceotiay  Agesilaus  had  fiill  confidence  of  being  able  to 
subdue  her  thoroughly.  The  same  impression  of  the  superiority  of 
Spartan  force  was  aiao  entertained  both  by  the  Athenians  and 
by  other  Greeks ;  to  a  great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans  them- 
selves. It  was  anticipated  that  the  Spartans  would  break  up  the  city 
of  Thebes  into  villages  (as  they  had  done  at  Mantineia) — or  perhaps 
retaliate  upon  her  the  fate  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  Plat»a 
— or  even  decimate  her  citizens  and  her  property  to  the  profit  of 
the  Delphian  god,  pursuant  to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more 
than  a  century  before,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the 
Thebans  to  Xerxes.^  Few  persons  out  of  Bceotia  doubted  of  the 
success  of  Sparta. 

To  attack  Thebes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted ;  and  as  Sparta, 
by  the  peace  just  sworn,  had  renounced  everything  like  King  !□•- 
imperial  ascendency  over  her  allies,  leaving  each  of  them  SSdmdu/* 
free  to  send  or  withhold  assistance  as  they  chose — ^to  BS£^<i?t 
raise  an  army  was  no  easy  task;  for  the  allies,  generally  «^*''»'^ 
speaking,  being  not  at  all  inflamed  with  the  Spartan  antipathy 
against  Thebes,  desired  only  to  be  left  to  enjoy  their  newly- 
acquired  liberty.  But  it  so  happened,  that  at  the  moment  when 
peace  was  sworn,  the  Spartan  king  Kleombrotus  was  actually  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  Bceotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  peace,  Kleombrotus  sent  home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to  his 
future  proceedings.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan 
authorities  and  assembly,  with  Ageslaus  as  the  most  vehement  of 
all,'  he  was  directed  to  march  against  the  Thebans,  unless  they 
should  flinch  at  the  last  moment  (as  they  had  done  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas),  and  relinquish  their  presidency  over  the  other  Boeotian 
cities.  One  citizen  alone,  named  Prothous,  interrupted  this 
unanimity.  He  protested  against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of 
their  oaths,  which  required  them  to  disband  the  army  and  recon- 
stitute it  on  the  voluntary  principle — ^next,  as  imprudent  in  regard 
to  the  allies,  who  now  looked  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and 
would  never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were  granted  to  them. 
But  Prothous  was  treated  with  disdun  as  a  silly  alarmist,'  and  the 
peremptory  prder  was  despatched  to  Kleombrotus ;  accompanied, 
probably,  by  a  reinforcement  of  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
the  number  of  whom,  in  the  ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20;  Plutarah, 
l^elopid.  o.  20;  Diodor.  zy.  51. 
*  nutaroh,  AgMUaua,  e.  28. 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  tI.  4,  2,  3.    (fxttpov 
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greater  than  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  been  before  serving 
in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile  no  symptoms  of  concession  were  manifested  at 
HaforoM  Thebes.'  Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  had  found 
^B^S^  cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone  which  he  had 
c^pfat  adopted  both  in  defence  of  the  Bceotian  federation  and 
Leuktxa.  agunst  Sparta.  Though  every  one  felt  the  mamitude 
of  the  danger,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  be  prevented 
from  penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into  Boeotia.  Epaminondas 
accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong  force  tiie  narrow  pass  near 
Koroneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of  Mount  Helikon  on  one  ade  and 
the  Lake  Kopais  on  the  other;  the  same  position  aa  had  been 
taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  forced  by  the  army  returning  from 
Asia  under  Agesilaus,  twenty-three  years  before.  Orchomenus 
lay  northward  (that  is,  on  the  Phokian  side)  of  this  position ;  and 
its  citizens,  as  well  as  its  lAcedaemonian  garrison,  now  doubtleas 
formed  part  of  the  invading  army  of  Kleombrotus.  That  prince, 
with  a  degree  of  militar}'  skill  rare  in  the  Spartan  oommanders, 
baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations.  Instead  of  marching  by  the 
regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Boeotia,  he  turned  southward  by  a 
mountain  road  scarcely  deemed  practicable,  defeated  the  Theban 
division  under  Ch«reas  which  guarded  it,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of 
Helikon  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis  on  the  Erissflean  GuK 
Coming  upon  this  place  by  surprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing 
twelve  Theban  triremes  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a 
garrison  to  occupy  the  port,  and  marched  without  delay  over  the 
mountainous  ground  into  the  territory  of  Thespiae  on  tlie  eastern 
declivity  of  Helikon ;  where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at 
a  place  of  ever-memorable  name,  called  Leuktra.'    • 

Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained ;  not  only  pladng 
gi>i^|»»-  Kleombrotus  within  an  easy  march  of  Thebes,  but  also 
^tNuuft  opening  a  sure  communication  by  sea  with  Sparta. 
diaoonnicQ.  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding  the  di£^ 
my.  culties  of-  Mount  Kithseron.  Both  the  king  and  the 
Lacedsemonians  around  him  were  full  of  joy  and  confidence; 
while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were  struck  with  dismay  as  well  as 
surprise.    It  required  all  the  ability  of  Epaminondas^  and  all  the 


'  It  is  stated  that  either  the  Laoedo- 
moniaoB  from  Sparta  or  Kleombrotus 
from  Phokis,  sent  a  new  formal  requi- 
sition to  Thebes,  that  the  Boeotisn  cities 
should  be  left  autonomous;  and  the 
requisition  was  repudiated  (Diodor*  zv. 


51 ;  Aristeidte.  Orat.  (Leuktr.)  ii.  zzzit. 
p.  644,  ed.  Dindorf).  But  such  mission 
seems  Tery  doubtful. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  8,  4;  Diodor. 
ZY.  53;  Pausan,  ix.  IS,  2. 
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daring  of  Pelopidas^  to  uphold  the  resolution  of  their  countrymen, 
and  to  explain  away  or  neutralize  the  terrific  agns  and  portents, 
which  a  dispirited  Greek  was  sure  to  see  in  every  accident  of  the 
road.  At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans 
with  their  allied  Bceotians  were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to  Leuk- 
tra,  where  they  were  posted  on  a  declivity  opposite  to  the  Spartan 
camp.  They  were  commanded  by  the  seven  Bceotarchs,  of  whom 
Epaminondas  was  one.  But  such  was  the  prevalent  apprehension 
pf  joining  battle  with  the  Spartans  on  equal  terms,  that  even 
when  actually  on  the  ground,  three  of  these  Bceotarchs  refused  to 
concur  in  the  order  for  fighting,  and  proposed  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  Thebes  for  a  siege,  sending  their  wives  and  &milies  away  to 
Athens.  Epaminondas  was  vainly  combating  their  determination, 
when  the  seventh  Boeotarcb,  Branchylides,  arrived  from  the  passes 
of  Kithaermi,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and  was  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bold^  course. 

Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet  the  feeling 
throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of  brave  despair  than 
of  cheering  hope ;  a  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  perish  in  the 
field,  than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  the 
£admeia.  Some  encouraging  omens,  however,  were  transmitted 
to  the  camp,  from  the  temples  in  Thebes  as  well  as  from  that  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadeia :  ^  and  a  Spartan  exile  ntfmed  Leandrias^ 
serving  in  the  Theban  ranks,  ventured  to  assure  them  that  they 
were  now  on  the  very  spot  foredoomed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  empire.  Here  stood  the  tomb  of  two  females 
(daughters  of  a  LedLtrian  named  Skedasus)  who  had  been  violated 
by  two  Lacedaemonians  and  had  afterwards  slain  themselves. 
Skedasus,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
Spartans  for  this  outrage,  came  back,  imprecating  curses  on  them, 
apd  slew  himself  alsa  The  vengeance  of  these  departed  sufieren 
would  now  be  sure  to  pour  itself  out  on  Sparta,  when  her  army 
was  in  their  own  district  and  near  their  own  tomb.  And  the 
Theban  leaders,  to  whom  the  tale  was  full  of  opportune  encourag&^ 
ment,  crowned  the  tomb  with  wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its 
inmates  against  the  common  enemy  now  present' 


^  EalliathendB,  apud  Cic.  de  Diyina- 
tione,  i.  34.  Fnigm.  9,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  tL  4,  7;  Diodor.  zr. 
54;  Faiuan.  ix.  13,  3;  Plutarch,  Pelo- 
pid.  c.  20,  21 ;  PolysnuB,  il.  3,  8. 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidaa  in  a 
dream  saw  Skedaaus,  who  directed  him 
to  oiler  on   thia   tomb    ''an  aubom 


Tirgin"  to  the  deceased  females.  Pe- 
lopidas  and  his  friends  were  greatly 
perplexed  about  the  fulfilment  of  this 
command;  many  uii^  that  it  was  ne> 
ceesary  for  some  maiden  to  devote  her- 
self or  to  be  devoted  by  her  parents,  as 
a  yiotim  for  the  safety  of  the  oounlary, 
like   Meocakeus   and  Kakaiia  in   the 
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While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of  superhuman 
^^oroer  aid,  Epaminondas,  to  whom  the  order  of  the  coming 
^pted  by  battle  had  been  confided,  took  care  that  no  human  precau- 
<ut.  tions  should  be  wanting.     His  task  was  arduous;  for 

not  only  were  his  troops  dispirited,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were 
confident — but  their  numbers  were  inferior,  and  some  of  the 
Boeotians  present  were  hardly  even  trustworthy.  What  the  exact 
numbers  were  on  either  side  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 
Diodorus  assigns  about  6000  men  to  the  Thebans ;  Plutarch  states 
the  numbers  of  Kleombrotus  at  11,000.^  Without  placing  faith  in 
these  figures,  we  see  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Theban 
total  was  decidedly  inferior.  For  such  inferiority  Epaminondas 
strove  to  make  up  by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  combination  at  that 
time  novel  as  well  as  ingenious.  In  all  former  Grecian  battles,  the 
opposite  armies  had  been  drawn  up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along 
the  whole  line ;  or  at  least  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
generals — and  if  it  was  not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought  in 
accidents  of  the  ground,  or  backwardness  or  disorder  on  the  part 
of  some  division  of  the  soldiers.  Departing  from  this  habit, 
Epaminondas  now  arrayed  his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his  own  left  to 
bear  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right,  and  to  keep 
back  the  rest  of  his  army  comparatively  out  of  action.  Knowing 
that  Kleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  all  the  official  persons, 
would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he  calculated  that,  if 
successful  on  this  point  against  the  best  troops,  he  should  find 
little  resistance  from  the  remainder.  Accordingly  he  placed  on  his 
own  left  wing  chosen  Theban  hoplites,  to  the  prodigious  depth  of 
fifty  shields,  with  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  in  front.  His 
order  of  advance  was  disposed  obliquely  or  in  echelon,  so  that  the 
deep  column  on  the  left  should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre 
and  right  kept  comparatively  back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a 
defensive  attitude. 

In  371  B.O.,  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new,  and 
betokened  high  military  genius.     It  is  therefore  no  disgrace  to 


ancient  legends;  others  denounced  the 
idea  as  cruel  and  inadmiwible.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate,  a  mare,  with  a 


chestnut  filly,  galloped  up,  and  stopped 
not  fiur  off;  upon  which  the  prophet 
Theokritus  exclaimed  —  "  Here  comes 
the  victim  required,  sent  by  the  special 
providence  of  the  gods."  The  chestnut 
filly  was  caught  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
on  the  tomb  ;  every  one  being  in  high 
^irits  from  a  conviction  that  the  man- 


date of  the  gods  had  been  executed. 

The  prophet  Theokritus  figures  in  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch  De  Qenio  Socratii 
(c.  8.  p.  576  D.^  as  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Pelopidas  in  the  conspiracy 
whereby  the  Theban  oligarchy  was  put 
down  and  the  Laoednmonians  expelled 
from  the  Eadmeia. 

^  Diodor.  xv.  52-56 ;  Plutarch  Pelop. 
c.  20. 
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IQeombrotus  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  he  adhered 
to  the  ordinary  Grecian  tactics  of  joininir  battle  at  once  oonfldnoe 
along  the  whole  line.  But  so  unbounded  was  the  con-  tam  and  or 
fidence  reigning  among  the  Spartans,  that  there  never  hnS^ 
was  any  occasion  on  which  peculiar  precautions  were  less  thought 
of.  When,  from  their  entrenched  camp  on  the  Leuktrian  eminence, 
they  saw  the  Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite  eminence,  separated 
firom  them  by  a  small  breadth  of  low  ground  and  moderate 
declivities — ^their  only  impatience  was  to  hurry  on  the  decisive 
moment,  so  as  to  jNrevent  the  enemy  from  escaping..  Both  the 
partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus  united  in  provoking 
the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  language.  The  partisans 
urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done  anything  against  the 
Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  clear  himself  from  the 
disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour  instituted  between  him  and 
Agesilaus;  the  opponents  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that-  if 
Kleombrotus  were  now  backward,  theur  suspicions  would  be 
confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his  heart  towards  the  Thebans.' 
Probably  the  king  was  himself  sufficiently  eager  to  fight,  and  so 
would  any  other  Spartan  general  have  been,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  before  the  battie  of  Lenktra.  But  even  had  he 
been  otherwise,  the  impatience,  prevalent  among  the  Lacedae- 
monian portion  of  his  army,  left  him  no  option.  Accordingly,  the 
decided  resolution  to  fight  was  taken.  The  last  council  was  held, 
and  the  final  orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus  after  his  morning  mesl, 
where  copious  libations  of  wine  both  attested  and  increased  the 
confident  temper  of  every  man.  The  army  was  marched  out  of 
the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower  portion  of  tiie  declivity; 
Kleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and  most  of  the  Laoedsemonians 
being  on  the  right,  in  an  order  of  twelve  deep.  Some  Lacedae- 
monians were  also  on  the  left,  but  respecting  the  order  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  line,  we  have  no  information.  The  cavalry  was 
chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epaminondas  also  marched  down  his  declivity,  in 
his  own  chosen  order  of  battle  ;  his  left  wing  being  both  Battle  or 
forward,  and  strengthened  into  very  deep  order,  for  ^^^"»- 
desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too  were  posted  in  front  of  his  line. 
But  before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  sent  away  his  baggage 
and  attendants  home  to  Thebes ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  made 
proclamation  that  any  of  his  Boeotian  hoplites,  who  were  not 
hearty  in  the  cause,  might  also  retire  if  they  chose.     Of  such 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  5. 
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jpermission  the  Thespians  immediately  availed  themselves;^  so 
many  were  there,  in  the  Theban  camp,  who  estimated  the  chances 
to  be  all  in  favour  of  Lacedaemonian  victory.  But  when  these 
men,  a  large  portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a 
considerable  detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either 
with  or  without  orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and 
forced  them  to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The 
most  zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — ^the  Phokians,  the 
Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body  of  mercenaries 
— executed  this  movement ;  which  seems  to  have  weakened  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  main  battle,  without  doing  any  mischief  to 
the  Thebans. 

The  cavalry  first  engaged,  in  front  of  both  lines  ;  and  here  the 
nefeatof  the  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  manifest  The 
death  of  Lacedsempniau  cavalry — at  no  time  very  good,  but  at  this 
tiu.  moment  unusually  bad,  composed  of  raw  and  feeble 

novices,  mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the  rich — was  soon  broken 
and  driven  back  upon  the  infantry,  whose  ranks  were  disturbed  by 
the  fugitives.  To  re-establish  the  battle,  Kleombrotus  gave  the 
word  for  the  in£sintry  to  advance,  himself  personally  leading  the 
right  The  victorious  Theban  cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  infantry  of  the  centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them 
from  making  much  forward  movement ;  while  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  with  their  left,  advanced  according  to  their  intention  to 
bear  down  Kleombrotus  and  his  right  wing.  The  shock  here  was 
terrible;  on  both  sides  victory  was  resolutely  and  desperately 
disputed,  in  a  close  hand*combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields 
and  opposite  masses.  But  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Theban  charge — with  the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in  front, 
composed  of  men  highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,*  and  the  deep 
column  of  fifty  shields  propelling  behind — that  even  the  Spartans, 
with  all  their  courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline,  were  unable  to 
stand  up  against  it  Kleombrotus,  himself  either  in  or  near  the 
front,  was  mortally  wounded,  apparently  early  in  the  battle ;  and 
it  was  only  by  heroic  and  unexampled  efibrts,  on  the  part  of  his 
comrades  around,  that  he  was  carried  off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve 
him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Around  lum  also 
fell  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Spartan  official  staff;  Deinon 
the  polemarch,  Sphodrias  with  his  son  Kleonymus,  and  several 
others.    After  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the 

^  Polyen.  li.  2, 2;  Pausanias,  iz.  13,  3 ;  ix.  14,  1. 
s  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  ii.  5.  p.  639  F. 
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right  wing  of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten,  and  driren  back 
to  their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 

It  was  apon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  Theban  left  was 
irreastibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  of  the  battle  fell —  FUntad- 
as  Epaminondas  had  intended  that  it  should.  In  no  tibrs^tfiL 
other  part  of  the  line  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  *^^ 
serious  >^fighting ;  partly  through  his  deliberate  scheme  of  not 
pushing]  forward  either  his  centre  or  his  right — partly  through  the 
preliminary  rictory  of  the  Theban  cavalry,  which  probably  checked 
in  part  the  forward  march  of  the  enemy's  line — and  partly  also, 
through  the  lukewarm  adherence,  or  even  suppressed  hostility,  of 
the  allies  marshalled  under  the  command  of  Eleombrotus.^  The 
Phokians  and  Herakleots — zealous  in  the*^  cause  from  hatred  of 
Thebes — ^had  quitted  the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  retiring 
baggage  and  attendants ;  while  the  reqiaining  allies,  after  mere 
nominal  fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to  the  camp  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated  and  driven  back  to  it 
Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians  on  the  left  wing,  probably 
astounded  by  the  lukewarmness  of  those  around  them,  and  by  the 
unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  right,  fell  back  in  the  same 
manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force,  with  the  dying  king, 
was  thus  again  assembled  and  formed  behind  the  entrenchment  on 
the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious  Thebans  did  not  attempt 
to  molest  them.* 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now  stood  arrayed 
in  the  camp,  from  that  exulting  boastfulness  with  which  stmrtMn 
they  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before ;  and  fearful  S^jeflwT 
was  the  loss  when  it  came  to  be  verified.    Of  seven  iS?^**" 
hundred  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth  from  the  camp,  ^^^^ 
only  three  hundred  returned  to  it'      One  thousand  {^|{|||.^ 
Lacedaemonians,  besides,  had  been  left  on  the  field,  even  ^'^^ 
by  the  admission  of  Xenophon ;  probably  the  real  number  was  even 
larger.    Apart  from  this,  the  death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself 
an  event  impressive  to  every  one,  the  like  of  which  had  never 


*  Pauaanias  (ix.  13,  4:  compare  Tiii. 
6,  1)  lays  great  Btreaa  upon  this  indif- 
ference or  eyen  treachery  of  the  allies. 
Xenophon  says  quite  enough  to  authenti- 
cate the  reality  of  the  USot  (Hellen.  vi. 
4»  15-24) :  aee  alao  Cicero  de  Offlo.  ii. 
7,28. 

Polyenus  has  more  than  one  anecdote 
respecting  the  dexterity  of  Agesilaus  in 
deiding  with  fkinthearted  conduct  or 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  allies  of 
Sparto  (Polyasn.  ii.  1,  18-20). 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  13, 14. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c.  Plutarch  ^Agesil. 
c.  28)  states  1000  Lacednmonians  to 
have  been  slain;  Pausanias  fix.  13,  4) 
nves  the  number  as  more  tnan  1000 ; 
Diodorus  mentions  4000  (xt.  56),  which 
is  doubtless  above  the  truth,  though 
the  number  given  by  Xenophon  may  be 
fiurly  presumed  as  somewhat  below  it. 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (Antiq.  Ro- 
man, ii.  17)  states  that  1700  Spartans 
perished. 
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occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of  Thermopylae.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  allies  who  stood  alongside  of  them  in  arms  were  now  altered 
men.  All  were  sick  of  their  cause,  and  averse  to  farther  exertion ; 
some  scarcely  concealed  a  positive  satis&ction  at  the  defeat 
And  when  the  surviving  polemarchs,  now  commanders,  took 
counsel  with  the  principal  officers  as  to  the  steps  proper  in  the 
emergency,  there  were  a  few,  but  very  few,  Spartans  who  pressed 
for  renewal  of  the  battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force  their  slain 
brethren  in  the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  All  the  rest  felt 
like  beaten  men ;  so  that  the  polemarchs,  giving  effect  tO  the 
general  sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  the  regular  truce  for 
burial  of  their  dead.  This  the  Thebans  granted,  after  erecting 
their  own  trophy.'  l^ut  Epaminondas,  aware  that  the  Spartans 
would  practise  every  stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their 
losses,  coupled  the  grant  with  a  condition  that  the  allies  should 
bury  their  dead  first  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarce  any 
dead  to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  field  was 
a  Lacedaemonian.'  And  thus  the  Theban  general,  while  he  placed 
the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  concealment,  procl^dmed  at  the  fiame 
time  such  public  evidence  of  Spartan  courage,  as  to  rescue  the 
misfortune  of  Leuktra  from  all  aggravation  on  the  score  of  dis- 
honour. What  the  Theban  loss  was,  Xenophon  does  not  tell  us. 
Pausanias  states  it  at  forty-seven  men,'  Diodorus  at  three  hundred. 
The  former  number  is  preposterously  small,  and  even  the  latter  is 
doubdess  under  the  truth ;  for  a  victory  in  close  fight,  over  soldiers 
like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been  dearly  purchased.  Though  the 
bodies  of  the  Spartans  were  given  up  to  burial,  their  arms  were 
retained ;  and  the  shields  of  the  principal  officers  were  seen  by  the 
traveller  Pausanias  at  Thebes  500  years  afterwards.^ 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  when  Epaminondas 
ajo.  3T1.  quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had  been  excluded  from  the 
^rS^andim-  g^^^ral  pcacc,  to  the  day  when  he  stood  victorious  on  the 
meni  aitor«p  field  of  Lcuktra.*  The  event  came  like  a  thunderclap 
io8.prodaoed  uDou  cvcry  ouc  iu  Greccc,  upon  victors  as  well  as 
oreeoe  by  vauquishcd — upou  alHcs  and  neutrals,  near  and  distant, 
▼icuny.        alike.     The  general  expectation  had  been  that  Thebes 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  15. 

*  PauMtn.  ix.  13,  4;  Plutarch,  Apo- 
phtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  B. ;  Cicero,  de 
Offlciis,  ii.  7. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4 ;  Diodor.  zy.  55. 

*  PauBan.  ix.  16,  3. 

*  Thia  ia  an  important  date  preaerred 
by  Plutarch  (AgeaU.  c.  28).  The  oon- 
gresB  waa  broken  up  at  Sparta  on  the 


fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Skirropho- 
rion  (June),  the  laat  month  of  the  year 
of  the  Athenian  archon  Alkiathen^ ; 
the  battle  waa  fought  on  the  fifth  of  the 
Attic  month  of  Hekatombeon,  the  first 
month  of  the  next  Attic  year,  of  the 
archon  Phraaikleidte ;  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 
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would  be  speedily  overthrown  and  dismantled ;  instead  of  which, 
not  only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
military  majesty  of  Sparta. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophon — whose  account  of  the  battle  is 
obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chagrin  which  the  event 
occasioned  to  him  * — ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward  accidents,'  or 
to  the  rashness  and  convivial  carelessness  of  Eleombrotus ;  upon 
whose  generalship  Agesilaus  and  his  party  at  Sparta  did  not  scruple 
to  cast  ungenerous  reproach,'  while  others  faintly  exculpated  him 
by  saying  that  he  had  fought  contrary  to  his  better  judgement, 
under  fear  of  unpopularity.  Such  criticisms,  coming  from  men 
\nse  after  the  fact,  and  consoling  themselves  for  the  public  calamity 
by  censuring  the  unfortunate  commander,  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion. Kleombrotus  represented  on  this  occasion  the  feeling  uni- 
versal among  his  countrymen.  He  was  ordered  to  march  against 
Thebes  with  the  full  belief,  entertained  by  Agesilaus  and  all  the 
Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force  could  not  resist  him. 
To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was  exactly  what  he  and 
every  other  Spartan  desired.  While  his  manner  of  forcing  the 
entrance  of  Boeotia,  and  his  capture  of  Ereusis,  was  a  creditable 
manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged  his  order  of  battle  in  the 
manner  usual  with  Grecian  generals  at  the  time.  There  appears 
no  reason  to  censure  his  generalship,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
unable  to  divine — what  no  one  else  divined — the  superior  combi- 
nations of  his  adversary,  then  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
practice. 


'  DiodoruB  differs  from  Xenophon  on 
one  important  matter  connected  with 
the  battle;  affirming  that  Archidamua 
son  of  Ageeilaua  was  present  and  fought, 
together  with  yarioua  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  discuss  presently, 
in  a  future  note.    I  follow  Xenophon. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  8.  £<t  H*  oZy 
r^y  fidx^y  rciis  fi^y  AaKt9aifAoylois  wdyra 
rmama  iylyyrro,  rots  tk  (to  the  The- 
bans) itdyra  jcol  M»  r^s  r^X"!'  fcarwp- 

BOUTO. 

*  Isokratte,  in  the  Oration  vi.  called 
Archidamm  (composed  about  five  years 
after  the  battle,  ss  if  to  be  spoken  by 
ArohidamuB  son  of  Agesilaus),  puts  this 
statement  distinctly  into  the  mouth  of 
Aiohidamus  —  fi^XP'  f^^  rtum^l  r^s 
^/idpas  ScSiNrrvxi}ircrai  ioKOv/uy  iy  tS 
i^^XV  ''7  ^P^^  Bii/Sofovs,  K€d  rots  fA^y  ci- 
fMuri  Kponf^^wu  8i&  rhy  ohK  6p9&s 
•kyiia'dfi^yoyf  &o.  (s.  9). 

I  take  his  statement  as  good  evidence 

VOL.  VII. 


of  the  real  opinion  entertained  both  by 
AgesUaus  and  by  Archidamus ;  an  opinion 
the  more  natural,  sinoe  the  two  contem- 
porary kings  of  Sparta  were  almost 
always  at  variance,  and  at  the  head  of 
opposing  parties;  especially  true  about 
Agesilaus  and  Kleombrotus^  during  the 
hie  of  the  latter. 

Cicero  (probably  copying  Eallisthente 
or  Ephorus)  says,  de  Officiis,  i.  24,  84— 
*'Illa  plaga  (Lacedsemoniis)  pestifera, 
qu&,  quum  Cleombrotus  invidiam  ti- 
mens  temere  cum  Epaminondil  conflix- 
isset,  Lacedsemoniorum  opes  corrue- 
runt."  Polybius  remarks  [ir,  23,  we 
know  not  from  whom  he  borrowed)  that 
all  the  proceedings  of  Kleombrotus  dur- 
ing the  empire  of  Sparta,  were  marked 
with  a  generous  regard  for  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  allies;  while  the 
proceedings  of  Agesilaus  were  of  th« 
opposite  character. 
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To  the  discredit  of  Xenophon,  Epaminondas  is  never  named  in 
his  narratire  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognises  in  substance  that 
the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible  Theban  force  brought  ta 
bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx ;  a  fact  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  ^  expressly  refer  to  the  genius  of  the  general. 
All  the  calculations  of  Epaminondas  turned  out  successful.  The 
bravery  of  the  Thebans,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  seconded  by 
the  training  which  they  had  received  during  the  last  few  years,  was 
found  sufficient  to  carry  his  plans  into  full  execution.  To  this 
circumstance,  principally,  was  owing  the  great  revolution  of  opinion 
throughout  Greece  which  followed  the  battle..  Every  one  felt  that 
a  new  military  power  had  arisen,  and  that  the  Theban  trainings 
under  the  generalship  of  Epaminondas,  had  proved  itself  more  than 
a  match  on  a  fair  field,  with  shield  and  spear,  and  with  numbers 
on  the  whole  inferior — for  the  ancient  Lykurgean  discipline  ; 
which  last  had  hitherto  stood  without  a  parallel  as  turning  out 
artists  and  craftsmen  in  war,  against  mere  citizens  in  the  opposite 
ranks,  armed,  yet  without  the  like  training.*  Essentially  stationary 
and  old-fashioned,  the  Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne  by 
the  progressive  military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled  by  a 
pre-eminent  tactician ;  a  misfortune  predicted  by  the  Corinthians  ' 
at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to  the  conviction  of 
all  Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  overpassed  in 
Effect  of  the  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  was  another  species 
Sparta—       of  teaching  wherein  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  overpassed 

heroic  lelf-  ^■ii.ji  i?j'  •  -i  • 

oommaiML  — the  hara  lesson  oi  enduring  pain  and  suppressing  emo- 
tion. Memorable  indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  Uie  news  of  this 
fatal  catastrophe  was  received  at  Sparta.  To  prepare  the  reader 
by  an  appropxiate  contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the  manifestation  at 
Athens  twenty-seven  years  before,  when  the  trireme  called  Paralus 
arrived  from  iEgospotami,  bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the 
entire  Athenian  fleet.     ^'  The  moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian  ^) 


^  Diodor.  xy.  55.    Epaminondas,  IZla 

r^f  Uiias  orpttrriyltu  ircpicirot^<raro  r^v 

irtptfi6riroy  yliciiP Zih  Kcd  Ao|V 

iroi^<ras  r^y  4>iiXaYYa,  r^  robs  iiri\4K- 
rovs  Ix*''^*  ic4parri  lyy«  Kplpuy  r^v 
fidx"!"*  ^*  Compare  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
c.  23. 

s  See  Arietotel.  Politic.  Tiii.  3,  S,  5. 

Ck>mpare  Xenophun,  De  Repub.  La- 
ced. xiiL  5.  Tovt  fA^y  HKKovs  airo' 
trX^^toffrhs  c7nu  r&y  frrparwrucwy,  Aeuct- 


Saifioylovs  Zh  fUvovs  r^  6yTi  rcx'^^TOf 
r&y  woKtfwc&y — and  Xenoph.  Memorab. 
iii.  5,  13,  14. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  71.  iipxou^powa  d/udy 
(of  you  Spartans)  t^  irtrfiMfiera  w^s 
a{no6s  4<my,  *AydyKri  J*  fio'vcp 
T4xyri^  i«l  tA  4wiyiyy6fA€ya 
Koart7y  koI  Vvx^Co^rp  fi^y  ireJXei 
Td  iuclyrrra  y6fufia  Apurra,  vpbs  iroXA^ 
li^iufayiea(ofi4yois  Uyai^  iroW^t  Kal 
Tfjs  ^irtTcxv^^^'cwf  Zttf  &C. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3. 
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reached  all  up  the  Long  Walls  from  Peiraeus  to  Athens,  as  each 
man  communicated  the  news  to  his  neighbour :  on  that  night,  not  a 
man  slept,  from  bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens  and  fur  his 
own  impending  ruin."  Not  such  was  the  scene  at  Sparta,  when 
the  messenger  arrived  from  the  field  of  Leuktra,  although  there  was 
everything  calculated  to  render  the  shock  violent  For  not  only 
was  the  defeat  calamitous  and  humiliating  beyond  all  former 
parallel,  but  it  came  at  a  moment  when  every  man  reckoned  on 
victory.  As  soon  as  Kleombrotus,  having  forced  his  way  into 
Boeotia,  saw  the  unassisted  Thebans  on  plain  ground  before  him,  no 
Spartan  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  result.  Under  this  state  of 
feeling,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  astounding  revelation,  that 
the  army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  king,  of  400 
Spartans,  and  more  than  1000  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  defeat 
stood  confessed,  by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of  the 
slain.  At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called  the 
Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last  day ;  and 
the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its  usual  solemnity  in 
the  theatre.  In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy  of  the  intelligence,  the 
Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity  to  be  either  interrupted  or 
abridged.  *'  Oj  necessity,  I  suppose  they  were  grieved, — but  they 
went  through  the  whole  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  only  communi- 
cating the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  relations,  and  issuing  a 
general  order  to  the  women,  to  make  no  noise  or  wailing,  but  to 
bear  the  misfortune  in  silence."  That  such  an  order  should  be 
issued,  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  that  it  should  be  issued  and 
obeyed,  is  what  could  not  be  expected ;  that  it  should  not  only  be 
issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed,  is  what  no  man  could  believe 
if  it  were  not  expressly  attested  by  the  contemporary  historian. 
''  On  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might  see  those  whose  relations  had 
been  slain,  walking  about  in  public  with  bright  and  cheerful 
countenances ;  but  of  those  whose  relatives  survived,  scarce  one 
showed  himself;  and  the  few  who  were  abroad,  looked  mournful 
and  humbled."  ^ 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16.  Ttyofi^tfuy 
Sh  ro^mv,  6  /iky  tis  r^y  AaittialfLoya 
hyy^Xmy  rh  wdSos  i^tjcycircu,  Tv/ivoirai- 
Btmy  TC  ouff&y  r^s  rtKtvraias,  Kcd  rod 
tiy9ptKov  X^^  Moy  tyrof  Ol  tk 
f^opo^  lirci  i^Kovaay  rh  wdBoSf  iKinrouyro 
/MF,  ibinr^p  otfieu,  iLvdyicp'  rhy  fityroi 
x6poy  obK  i^ltyorfoy,  &XA^  ZifVYtaviffaiTSaL 


voiciy  Kpcar^y,  hXXk  alyy  rh  wdSos 
^ip9iy,  Tp  Zh  inrrtpai^  ^y  dp^y,  &y  fiky 
MByaatw  6l  irpo<H\Koyrts,  Xivopoirr  koX 
^cuHpovs  iy  r^  ifxuftp^  iLy(urrpf<pofi4yovf 
»y  ik  (uyr*s  ^yycAftcroc  ^<''ay,  6\lyovt 
^  c75fff,  roirovs  9h  ffKvSpvrohs  iced 
raTTtiyohs  mpiX6yras  —  and  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  29. 


ffWr.  Kol  T&  fiky  6y6/Mra  wphs  robs  See  a  Bimilar  statement  of  Xenophon, 
oUtlovs  iKJurrov  rSy  rtSniK^wy  iiw4-  after  he  has  recounted  the  cutting  in 
Sofftar    irpouwoy    9h   rats    yvyat^lf    fi^i  '  pieces  of  the  Lacednmonian  mora  near 
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In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constrsdnt  and  obedience  to 
Difference      ordcrs,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances — 

of  A.Utena  .1,  '■     .  .  ,,  .°  , 

andsparu  With  the  sensitiYC  and  demonstrative  temper,  and  spon- 
equaiin  taucous  outburst  of  feeling,  at  Athens,  so  much  more 
eSc^.  nearly  approaching  to  the  Homeric  type  of  Greeks — we 
must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  in  reference  to  active  and  heroic 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  past  calamities  and  making 
head  against  preponderant  odds,  the  Athenians  were  decidedly  the 
better  of  the  two.  I  have  already  recounted  the  prodigious  and 
unexpected  energy  displayed  by  Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss  of 
her  two  armaments  before  Syracuse,  when  no  one  expected  that  she 
could  have  held  out  for  six  months :  I  am  now  about  to  recount 
the  proceedings  of  Sparta,  after  the  calamity  at  Leuktra — a 
calamity  great  and  serious  indeed,  yet  in  positive  amount  inferior 
to  what  had  befallen  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse.  The  reader  will 
find  that,  looking  to  the  intensity  of  active  effort  in  both  cases,  the 
comparison  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  Athens ;  excusing  at  least,  if 
not  justifying,  the  boast  of  Perikles^  in  his  memorable  funeral 
harangue — that  his  countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of 
Spartans,  were  yet  found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring 
exertion,  when  the  hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide  for  the  safety 
Reinforce-  ot  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia;  for  which  purpose 
menu  sent     ^j^^y  p^^  j^j  march  nearly  the  whole  remaining  force  of 

^"^  Sparta.  Of  the  Lacedaemonian  Morae,  or  military 
divisions  (seemingly  six  in  the  aggregate),  two  or  three  had  been 
sent  with  Kleombrotus ;  all  the  remainder  were  now  despatched, 
even  including  elderly  citizens  up  to  near  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
all  who  had  been  left  behind  in  consequence  of  other  public  offices. 
Archidamus  took  the  command  (Agesilaus  still  continuing  to  be 
disabled),  and  employed  himself  in  getting  together  the  aid 
promised  from  Tegea—from  the  villages  representing  the  disin- 
tegrated Mantineia — from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  and  Achaia; 
all  these  places  being  still  under  the  same  oligarchies  which  had 
held  them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  and  still  adhering 
to  Sparta.  Triremes  were  equipped  at  Corinth,  as  a  means  of 
transporting  the  new  army  across  to  Kreusis,  and  thus  joining  the 
defeated  troops  at  Leuktra;  the  port  of  Kreusis,   the  recent 


Lecliseum,  about  the  Baiisfaction  and 
even  triumph  of  those  in  the  Lacedse- 
moniana  who  had  lost  relations  in  the 
battle;  while  eyeryone  else  was  moun^ 


ful  (Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  10).    Compare 
also  Justin,   xxviii.  4~the   behaviour 
after  the  defeat  of  Sellasia. 
>  Thucyd.  u.  39. 
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acquisition  of  Kleombrotus,  being  now  found  inestimable,  as  the 
only  means  of  access  into  Bceotia.^ 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued  in  its  entrenched 
camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans  were  at  first  in  no  proceed- 
hurry  to  disturb  it.     Besides  that  this  was  a  very  arduous  slSua  after 
enterprise,    even    after    the    recent   victory — we   must  ii*,ktl!i!*  **' 
recollect  the  actual  feeling  of  the  Thebans  themselves,  bJ^T^ctoiy 
upon  whom  their  own  victory  had  come  by  surprise,  at  a  SSfvJd  "t"^ 
moment  when  they  were  animated  more  by  despair  than  -^t*"^ 
by  hope.    They  were  doubtless  absorbed  in  the  intoxicating  triumph 
and  exultation  of  the  moment^  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations 
of  their  families  in  Thebes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by 
their  valour.     Like  the  Syracusans  after  their  last  great  victory ' 
over  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they  probably 
required  an  interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings  of  ecstasy,  before 
they  would  resume  action.     Epaminondas  and  the  other  leaders, 
aware  how  much  the  value  of  Theban  alliance  was  now  enhanced, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  reinforcement  from  without,  before  they 
proceeded  to  follow  up  the  blow.    To  Athens  they  sent  a  h^ald, 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  triumph,  proclaiming  their  recent  victory. 
They  invited  the  Athenian^  to  employ  the  present  opportunity  for 
taking  full  revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their  hands  with  those  of 
Thebes.     But  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians,  were  now  rather 
hostile  than  firiendly  to  Thebes,  besides  that  they  had  sworn  peace 
with  Sparta,  not  a  month  before.    The  Senate,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  acropolis  when  the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with 
evident  chagrin,  and  dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of  courtesy ; 
while  the  unfortunate  Plataeans,  who  were  doubtless  waiting  in  the 
city  in  expectation  of  the  victory  of  Kleombrotus,  and  of  their  own 
speedy  re-establishment,  found  themselves  again  struck  down  and 
doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 

To  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald  was  sent 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  very  differently  received.  jMonof 
That  despot  sent  back  word  that  he  would  come  forthwith  ^SUL  at 
by  sea,  and  ordered  triremes  to  be  equipped  for  the  thJ^spuian 
purpose.    But  this  was  a  mere  deception;  for  at  the  ^!Si^^ 
same  time,  he  collected  the  mercenaries  and  cavalry  ^p]^ 
immediately  near  to  him,  and  began  his  march  by  land.  ^'^ 
So  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition — 
though  he  had  to  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Herakleots  and 
Phokians,  who  were  his  bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4, 17-19.  >  See  Thucyd.  vii.  73. 
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safely  in  Boeotla.^  But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he 
should  attack  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high 
ground,  while  they  would  march  straight  up  the  hill  and  attack  it 
in  front — Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as  too  perilous  ; 
recommending  that  they  should  permit  the  enemy's  departure  under 
capitulation.  "  Be  content  (said  he)  with  the  great  victory  which 
you  have  already  gained.  Do  not  compromise  it  by  attempting 
something  yet  more  hazardous,  against  Lacedaemonians  driven  to 
despair  in  their  camp.  Recollect  that  a  few  days  ago,  you  your- 
selves were  in  despair,  and  that  your  recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of 
that  very  feeling.  Remember  that  the  gods  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  about  these  sudden  changes  of  fortune." "  Having  by 
such  representations  convinced  the  Thebans,  he  addressed  a 
friendly  message  ta  the  Lacedaemonians,  reminding  them  of  their 
dangerous  position,  as  well  as  of  the  little  trust  to  be  reposed  in 
their  allies — and  oflfering  himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  for  their 
safe  retreat  Their  acquiescence  was  readily  given;  and  at  his 
instance,  a  truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  assuring  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia.  In  spite  of  the 
agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  placed  little 
faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or  in  Jasoo,  apprehending  a  fraud  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit  the  camp  and  of  attacking  him 
on  the  march.  Accordingly,  he  issued  public  orders  in  the  camp 
for  every  man  to  be  ready  for  departure  after  the  evening  meal, 
and  to  march  in  the  night  to  Kithaeron,  with  a  view  of  passing 
that  mountain  on  the  next  morning.  Having  put  the  enemy 
on  this  false  scent,  he  directed  his  real  night-march  by  a  different 
and  not  very  easy  way,  first  to  Kreusis,  next  to  ^Egosthena  in  the 
Megarian  territory.^  The  Thebans  offered  no  opposition ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  probable  that  they  intended  any  fraud,  considering  that 


»  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  20,  21. 

However,  eince  the  Phokians  formed 
part  of  the  beaten  army  at  Leuktra,  it 
must  be  confeased  that  Jason  had  less 
to  fear  from  them  at  this  moment,  than 
at  any  other. 

*  Paufianias  states  that  immediately 
after  the  battle,  Epaminondas  gave 
permission  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to 
depart  and  go  home,  by  which  permis- 
sion they  profited,  so  that  the  Spartans 
now  stood  alone  in  the  camp  (Pans.  ix. 
14,  1).  This  however  is  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  Xeno^hon  (vi.  4, 
26),  and  I  think  improbable. 

Sievera  (Geschichte,  &c.  p.  247)  thinks 
that  Jason  preserved  the  Spartans  by 


outwitting  and  deluding  Epaminondas. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  storming 
of  the  Spartan  camp  was  an  ftrduouB 
enterprise  wherein  more  Thebaiis  than 
Spartans  would  have  been  slain :  more- 
over, the  Spartans  were  masters  of 
the  port  of  Kreusis,  so  that  there  waa 
little  chance  of  starving  out  the  camp 
before  reinforcements  arrived.  The 
capitulation  granted  by  Epaminondas 
seems  to  have  been  really  the  wisest 
proceeding. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  22-25. 

The  road  from  Kreusis  to  Leuktra, 
however,  must  have  been  that  by  which 
Kleombrotus  arrived. 
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Jason  was  here  the  guarantee,  and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive 
to  break  his  word. 

It  was  at  iEgosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedaemonians 
met  ArchidamuSy  who  had  advanced  to  that  point  with  the 
Laconian  forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction  of  his  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies.  The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  completed, 
be  advanced  no  farther.  The  armament  was  disbanded,  and 
Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  allies  returned  home.^ 


1  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticinc;  the  discrepancy,  as  to  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  between  Diodorua 
and  Xenophon.  I  haye  followed  Xeno- 
phon. 

Diodorus  (xv.  54)  states  both  the 
arrival  of  Jason  in  Bceotia,  and  the  out- 
march of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  to 
have  taken  place,  not  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  bat  before  it.  Jason  (he 
says)  came  with  a  considerable  force 
to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  Kleombrotus,  who  doubted 
the  sufficiency  of  his  own  numbers,  to 
agree  to  a  trace  and  to  evacuate  Boeotia. 
But  as  Kleombrotus  was  marching 
homeward,  he  met  Archidamus  with  a 
second  Lacedaemonian  army,  on  his 
way  to  Bceotia,  by  order  of  the  Ephors, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  him. 
Accordingly  Kleombrotus,  finding  him- 
self thus  unexpectedly  strengthened, 
openly  broke  the  truce  just  concluded, 
and  marched  back  with  Archidamus  to 
Leuktra.  Here  they  fought  the  battle, 
Kleombrotus  commanding  the  right 
wing,  and  Archidamus  the  left.  Thev 
sustained  a  complete  defeat,  in  which 
Kleombrotus  was  slain;  the  result  being 
the  same  ou  both  statements. 

We  must  here  make  our  election  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  Xenophon  and 
that  of  Diodorus.  That  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  greater,  speaking  gene- 
rallv,  I  need  hardly  remark ;  never- 
theless his  philo-Lsiconian  partialities 
become**  so  glaring  and  preponderant, 
during  these  latter  books  of  the  Hel- 
lenica  (where  he  is  dlKhaiging  the 
mournful  duty  of  recounting  tne  humi- 
liation of  Sparta),  as  to  afford  some 
colour  for  the  suspicions  of  Pialmerius, 
Horus,  and  Schneider,  who  think  that 
Xenophon  has  concealed  the  direct 
violation  of  truce  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans,  and  that  the  Bicts  really 
occurred  as  Diodorus  has  described 
them:  See  Schneider  ad  Xen.  Hellen. 
Ti.  4-,  5,  6. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on  exam- 


I  ining   the  facts,  that    such    suspicion 
:  ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  that 
I  there  are  grounds  for  preferring  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon. 

1.  "^e  explains  to  us  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  remains  of  the  Spartan 
army,  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra, 
escaped  out  of  Boeotia.  Jason  arrives 
after  the  battle,  and  prevails  upon  the 
Thebans  to  allow  them  to  retreat 
under  a  truce;  Archidamus  also  arrives 
after  the  battle  to  take  them  up.  If 
the  defeat  had  taken  place  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Diodorus — 
Archidamus  and  the  survivors  would 
have  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  escape 
out  of  Boeotia. 

2.  If  Diodorus  relates  correctly,  there 
must  have  been  a  violation  of  truce  on 
the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and  Uie  Lace- 
dsemonians,  as  glaring  as  any  that 
occurs  in  Grecian  history.  But  such 
violation  is  never  afterwards  alluded  to 
by  any  one,  among  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

3.  A  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of 
the  story  of  Diodorus,  is,  that  Archi- 
damus was  present  and  fought  at 
Leuktra.  But  we  have  independent 
evidence  rendering  it  almost  certain 
that  he  was  not  there.  Whoever  reads 
the  DiMourae  of  Isokratds  called  Arcki- 
damm  (Or.  vi.  sect.  9,  10,  129),  will  see 
that  such  observations  could  not  have 
been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Archida- 
mus, if  he  had  been  present  there,  and 
(of  course)  in  joint  command  with 
Kleombrotus. 

4.  If  Diodorus  be  correct,  Sparta 
must  have  levied  a  new  army  from  her 
allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the  peace, 
which  peace  exonerated  her  allies  from 
eveiTthing  like  obligation  to  follow  her 
heaojBhip;  and  a  new  army,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  defeated  com- 
rades in  Boeotia,  but  for  pure  aggression 
against  Thebes.  This,  to  say  the  leasts 
is  eminently  improbable. 

On  these  grounds,  I  adhere  to  Xeno- 
phon and  depart  from  Diodorus. 
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Treatment 
of  the  de- 
feated citl- 
censon 
leacfati^ 
Sparta — 
suspensloD 
of  the  law. 


In  all  communities,  the  return  of  so  many  defeated  soldiers, 
liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy,  would  have 
been  a  scene  of  mourning.  But  in  Sparta  it  was  pregnant 
with  grave  and  dangerous  consequence.  So  terrible 
was  the  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  Spartan 
citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life  became  utterly 
intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  tsuct  sufficed  for  his  condemnation, 
without  any  enquiry  into  justifying  -or  extenuating  circumstances. 
No  citizen  at  home  would  speak  to  him  or  be  seen  consorting  with 
him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus ;  no  other  family  would  intermarry 
with  his ;  if  he  was  seen  walking  about  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness, 
he  was  struck  and  ill-used  by  the  passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that 
visible  humility  which  was  supposed  to  become  his  degraded 
position.  Such  rigorous  treatment  (which  we  learn  from  the 
panegyrist  Xenophon')  helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Spartan  father  and  mother,  when  they  learnt  that  their  son 
was  among  the  slain  and  not  among  the  survivors.  Defeat  of 
Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released  from  captivity  and 
brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta,  some  uneasiness 
had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  dangerous  malcontents.'  Here  was  another 
case  yet  more  formidable.  The  vanquished  returning  from 
Leuktra  were  numerous,  while  the  severe  loss  sustained  in  the 
battle  amply  attested  their  bravery.  Aware  of  the  danger  of 
enforcing  against  them  the  established  custom,  the  Ephors  referred 
the  case  to  Agesilaus ;  who  proposed  that  for  that  time  and  case  the 
customary  penalties  should  be  allowed  to  sleep;  but  should  be 
revived  afterwards  and  come  into  force  as  before.  Such  was 
the  step  accordingly  taken  ; '  so  that  the  survivors  from  this  fatal 
battle-field  were  enabled  to  mingle  with  the  remaining  citizens 
without  dishonour  or  degradation.  The  step  was  indeed  doubly 
necessary,  considering  the  small  aggregate  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens ;  which  number  always  tended  to  decline — from  the  nature 


1  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  o.  iz.;  Plutaroh, 
AgesU.  0.  30, 

»  Thuoyd.  v.  34. 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30;  Plutarch, 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  214  B.  ;  Apo- 
phtheg.  Reg.  p.  191  C. ;  Polysenus,  ii. 
1,  13. 

A  similar  suBpension  of  penalties,  for 
the  special  occasion,  was  enacted  after 
the  great  defeat  of  Agis  and  the  Lace- 


dnmonians  by  Antipater,  bc.  330. 
Akrotatus,  son  of  King  Kleomends,  was 
the  only  person  at  Sparta  who  opposed 
the  suspension  (Diodor.  ziz.  70).  He 
incurred  the  strongest  unpopularity  for 
such  opposition.  Compare  also  Jus- 
tin, xxviii.  4  —  describing  the  public 
feeling  at  Sparta  after  the  defeat  at 
Sellasia. 
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of  the  Spartan  political  franchise  combined  with  the  exigences  of 
Spartan  training ' — ^and  could  not  bear  even  so  great  a  diminution 
as  that  of  the  four  hundred  slain  at  Leuktra.  *^  Sparta  (says 
Aristotle)  could  not  stand  up  against  a  single  defeat,  but  was 
ruined  through  the  small  number  of  her  citizens." ' 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  explaining  the  utter 
loss  of  ascendency  abroad,  and  the  capital  diminution  Lowered 
both  of  power  and  of  inviolability  at  home,  which  will  ^^sptftTin 
now  be  found  to  come  thick  upon  Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  pj!^^^of 
real  and  important     But  a  fact  still  more  important  was,  ^^^^ty 
the  alteration  of  opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Greece  ***'• 
with  regard  to  Sparta,  by  the  sudden  shock  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.    All  the  prestige  and  old  associations  connected  with  her 
long-established  power  vanished ;  while  the  hostility  and  fears, 
inspired  both   by  herself  and    by  her  partisans,   but  hitherto 
reluctantly  held  back  in  silence — now  burst  forth  into  open  mani- 
festation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta  north  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  elsewhere,  passed  b.o.sti. 
away   from    her,    and   became    divided    between    the  Extension 
victorious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pherse.    The  Thebans,  mwOTof 
and  the  Boeotian  confederates  who  were  now  in  cordial  ^^S^nt 
sympathy  with  them,  excited    to  enthusiasm  by  their  ^J2S*2iid 
recent  success,  were  eager  for  fresh  glories,  and  readily  Th««p*»- 
submitted  to  the  full  exigences  of  military  training ;  while  under  a 
leader  like  Epaminondas,  their  ardour  was  turned  to  such  good 
account,  that  they  became  better  soldiers  every  month.'     The 
Phokians,  unable  to  defend  themselves  single-handed,  were  glad  to 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  Thebans — ^as  less  bitterly  hostile 
to  them  than  the  Thessalian  Jason — and  concluded  with  them 
obligations  of  mutual  defence  and  alliance.^ '  The  cities  of  Euboea, 
together  with  the  Lokrians  (both  Epiknemidian  and  Opuntian), 
the  Malians  and  the  town  of  Heraklea,  followed  the  example. 
The  latter  town  was  now  defenceless ;  for  Jason,  in  returning  from 
BcBotia  to  Thessaly,  had  assaulted  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications ; 
since  by  its  important  site  near  the  pass  of  ThermopylsBy  it  might 


'  The  explanation  of  Spartan  citizen- 
abip  wiU  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of 
ihb  History,  Ch.  vi. 

s  Arifltotel.  PoUtio.  ii.  6,  12.    MU» 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  ri.  5,  24.  Ka2  ykp 
o2  fi4r  Boitrrol  wdrrts  iyv/ufdCorro  vcp2 


r&  twKOf  iydKX6fU¥oi  rp  ir  Atiierpois 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  the 
unwilling  peh  of  Xenophon:  eompare 
vii.  5,  12. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23;  yIL  5,  4; 
Diodor.  xv.  57-. 
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easily  be  held  as  a  position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern 
Greece.*  The  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle,  was  now  quite 
defenceless ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  exasperated  against  its 
inhabitants,  were  disposed  to  destroy  the  city,  reducing  the  inha- 
bitants to  slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was,  it  would 
not  have  exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war :  nor  even  what 
might  have  befallen  Thebes  herself,  had  Kleombrotus  been 
victorious  at  Leuktra.  But  the  strenuous  remonstrance  of 
Epaminondas  prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
Alike  distinguished  for  mild  temper  and  for  long-sighted  views,  he 
reminded  his  countrymen  that  in  their  present  aspiring  hopes 
towards  ascendency  in  Greece,  it  was  essential  to  establish  a 
character  for  moderation  of  dealing '  not  inferior  to  their  military 
courage,  as  attested  by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the 
Orchomenians  were  pardoned  upon  submission,  and  re-admitted  as 
members  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  To  the  Thespians,  however, 
the  same  lenity  was  not  extended.  They  were  expelled  from 
Boeotia,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  when 
Epaminondas  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  of  the 
Boeotians  as  were  disaiFected  to  the  Theban  cause  might  march 
away,  the  Thespians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  and 
departed.'  The  fugitive  Thespians  found  shelter,  like  the  Platseans, 
at  Athens.* 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory  by  the 
Pbwerand  crcctiou  of  a  trcasury-chamber,*  and  the  dedication  of 
juon.  pious  offerings  at  Delphi — while  the  military  organization 

of  Boeotia  was  receiving  such  marked  improvement,  and  the  cluster 
of  dependent  states  attached  to  Thebes  was  thus  becoming  larger, 
under  the  able  management  of  Epaminondas — Jason  in  Thessaly 
was  also  growing  more  powerful  every  day.  He  was*tagus'of  all 
Thessaly ;  with  its  tributary  neighbours  under  complete  obedience 
— with  Macedonia  partially  dependent  on  him — and  with  a  mer- 
cenary force,  well-paid  and  trained,  greater  than  had  ever  been 
assembled  in  Greece.  By  dismantling  Heraklea,  in  his  return 
home  from  Boeotia,  he  had  laid  open  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  access  into  southern  Greece  whenever  he  chose. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27*;  vi.  5,  23. 

«  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

s  Pausan.  iz.  13,  3;  iz.  14,  1. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1. 

I  have  idready  given  my  reasons  (in 


a  note  on  the  preceding  chapter)  for 
believing  that  the  Thespians  were  not 
i.ir6\i9ts  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
*  Pausanias,  z.  11,  4. 
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His  personal  ability  and  ambition,  combined  with  his  great  power, 
inspired  uniTersal  alarm  ;  for  no  man  knew  whither  he  would  direct 
his  arms ;  whether  to  Asia,  against  the  Persian  king,  as  he  was 
fond  of  boasting ' — or  northward  against  the  cities  in  Chalkidike — 
or  southward  against  Greece. 

The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at  the 
beginning  of  370  b.c.,  half  a  year  after  the  battle  of  puntof 
Leuktra:  for  Jason  proclaimed  distinctly  his  intention  of  pj^unfe,. 
being  present  at  the  Pythian  festival  (the  season  for  **""■*• 
which  was  about  August  1 ,  370  b.c.,  near  Delphi),  not  only  with 
splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but  also  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  Orders  had  been  given  that  his  troops  should 
hold  themselves  ready  for  military  service ' — about  the  time  when 
the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated ;  and  requisitions  had  been  sent 
round,  demanding  from  all  his  tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian 
sacrifice,  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
procession,  for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  given.  Never 
before  had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god  ;  for  those  who  came 
to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more  beasts  bred 
on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha.'  We  must  recollect,  however, 
that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370  b.c.  occurred  under  peculiar 
circumstances ;  for  the  two  previous  festivals  in  374  b.c.  and  378 
B.C.  must  have  been  comparatively  unfrequented ;  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens 
and  Thebes  on  the  other — ^and  also  of  the  occupation  of  Phokis  by 
Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  b.c.,  following  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an  extraordinary  burst 
of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the  niggardly  tributes  to  the 
god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the 
Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  military  force 
intended  to  accompany  Jason. 


»  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  8.  141 . 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  30.  wap^iyytiKt 
9h  Kol  As  irroaT€wrofi4pots  tls  rhw  w^pl 
rii  nMia  j^ro¥  OcrroXoTs  waptUTKtva- 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  coxutruo- 
tion  of  this  passfige  (see  his  Appendix 
ad  Thucyd.  t.  1,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  edition  of  Thu- 
crdidds)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  passage  proves 
moch  either  in  favour  of  his  view,  or 
against  the  view  of  Mr.  Clinton,  ahout 
the   month   of  the  Pythian  festival; 


which  I  incline  to  conceive  as  cele- 
brated about  August  1 ;  a  little  later 
than  Dr.  Arnold,  a  little  earlier  than 
Mr.  Clinton,  supposes.  Looking  to  the 
lunar  months  of  the  Greeks,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  festival  would  not 
always  coincide  with  the  same  month  or 
week  of  our  year. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 
setting  aside  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
respecting  the  o^cidence  of  the  Py- 
thian festival  with  the  battle  of  Koro- 
neia. 

"  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  29,  30.  fiow 
ifytfUpOf  &c. 
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But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed  though  not 
AasassinatioQ  formally  announced,  which    no  Greek   could  imagine 
at  aSSe.       without  uneasiness.     It  was  affirmed  that  Jason  was  about 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  presidency   and  celebration   of  the 
festival,  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 
It  was  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would  lay  hands  on  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple ;  a  scheme  said  to  have  been 
conceived  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  fifteen  years  before, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Epirot  Alketas,  who  was  now  dependent 
upon  Jason.^    As  there^were  no  'visible  means  of  warding  off  this 
blow,  the  Delphians  consulted  the  god  to  know  what  they  were  to 
do  if  Jason  approached  the  treasury ;  upon  which  the  god  replied, 
that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it — ^and  he  kept  his  word.    This 
enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  at  the  summit  of 
his  power,  perished  most  unexpectedly  before  the  day  of  the  festival 
arrived.'    He  had  been  reviewing  his  cavalry  near  Pherse,  and  was 
sitting  to  receive  and  answer  petitioners,  when  seven  young  men 
approached,   apparently  in   hot    dispute  with    each  *  other,  and 
appealing  to  him  for  a  settlement.     As  soon  as  they  got  near,  they 
set  upon  him  and  slew  him.'    One  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the 
guards,  and  another  also  as  he  was  mounting  on  horseback ;  but 
the  remaining  five  contrived  to  reach  horses  ready  prepared  for 
them  and  to  gallop  away  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit    In  most  of 
the  Grecian  cities  which  these  fugitives  visited,  they  were  received 
with  distinguished  honour,  as  having  relieved  the  Grecian  world 
from  one  who  inspired  universal  alarm,^  now  that  Sparta  was  unable 
to  resist  him,  while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his  power,  nor 
Relief  10  ability,  by  two  brothers — Polyphron  and  Polydorus.  Had 
Sie*dSt£^  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  influenced  most  seriously 
nUiS£!tiMi  *^®  subsequent  destinies  of  Greece.  What  else  he 
In  Greece,  would  havc  douo,  WO  caunot  say;  but  he  would  have 
interfered  materially   with   the  development  of  Theban  power. 

'  Diodor.  xt.  13.  I      The    cause    which    proToked    these 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.  kwoKpt-  ■  young  men  ia  differently  stated:  com- 
vturBcu  rhr  Bthr,  tn  tuin^  ii^xfiifu,    *0    pare  Diodor.  zy.  60 ;  Valer.  Maxim,  ix* 


roiravra  Ka\  rotavra  Ziavoo^- 
fi§roSt  &o. 

Xenophon  evidently  considers  the 
sudden  removal  of  Jason  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  god  to  take  care  of  his 
own  treasure. 

>  Xen.  Helleo.  vi.  4,  31,  32. 


10,  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4.  32. 

The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  refutes  the 
compliment  which  Cornelius  Kepos  (Ti- 
moth.  c.  4)  pays  to  Tlmotheus;  who 
can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason 
after  373  B.o.,  when  he  received  the 
latter  at  Athens  in  his  house. 
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Thebes  was  a  great  garner  by  his  death,  though  perfectly  innocent 
of  it,  and  though  in  alliance  with  him  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that 
his  widow  went  to  reside  there  for  security.^  Epaminondas  was 
relieved  from  a  most  formidable  rival,  while  the  body  of  Theban 
allies  north  of  Bceotia  became  much  'more  dependent  than  they 
would  have  remained,  if  there  had  been  a  competing  power  like 
that  of  Jason  in  Thessaly.  The  treasures  of  the  god  were 
preserved  a  few  years  longer,  to  be  rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern  Greece, 
during  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  pmeedinRi 
Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  and  stirring  had  occurred  *^eiii^8%r' 
in  Peloponnesus.     The  treaty  sworn  at  Sparta  twenty  SuukSL 
days  before  that  battle,  bpund  the  Lacedaemonians  to  S'SS^S]^ 
disband    th«r  forces,  remove  all  their   harmosts  and  SSiST^d 
garrisons,  and  leave  every  subordinate  city  to  its  own  d«karowe«» 
liberty  of  action.     As  they  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the  treaty  by 
the  orders  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous 
in  executing   the   remaining   conditions;    though   officers  were 
named,  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the 
evacuation  of  the  cities  was  really  carried  into  effect.*    But  it 
probably  was  not  accomplished  in  twenty  days;  nor  would  it 
perhaps  have   been  ever  more   than  nominally  accomplished,  if 
Eleombrotus  had  been  successful  in  Boeotia.     But  after  these 
twenty  days  came  the  portentous  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  that 
prince  and  his  army.     The  invincible  arm  of  Sparta  was  broken  ; 
she  had  not  a  man  to^  spare  for  the   maintenance  of  foreign 
ascendency.     Her  harmosts  disappeared  at  once   (as  they  had 
disappeared  from  the  Asiatic  and  insular  cities  twenty-three  years 
before,  immediately  afler  the  battle  of  Knidus'*)  and  returned 
home.    Nor  was  this  alL    The  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  had 
been  maintained  everywhere  by  local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies, 
which  had  been  for  the  most  part  violent  and  oppressive.     Against 
these  governments,  now  deprived  of  their  foreign  support,  the  long- 
accumulated  flood  of  internal  discontent  burst  with  irresistible  force, 
stimulated  probably  by  returning  exiles.    Their  past  misgovem- 
ment  was  avenged  by  severe  sentences  and  proscription,  to  the 
length  of  great  reactionary  injustice ;  and  the  parties  banished  by 
this  anti-Spartan  revolution  became  so  numerous,  as  to  harass  and 
alarm  seriously  the  newly-established  governments.    Such  were  the 
commotions  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  371  b.c.,  disturbed 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  37.  *  Diodor.  zv.  38,    4^aymy€7s, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iy.  8,  1-5. 
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many  of  the  Peloponnesian  towns — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinth^ 
Sikyon,  Megara,  &c.,  though  with  great  local  difference  both  of 
detail  and  of  result.^ 

But  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in  its  most 
skytaiiam  violent  form  was  Argus.  We  do  not  know  how  this  fact 
violent  in-  was  Connected  with  the  general  state  of  Grecian  politics 
feud.  at  the  time  ;  for  Argos  had  not  been  in  any  way  subject 

to  Sparta,  nor  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  uor  (so  far  as 
we  know)  concerned  in  the  recent  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  ip  387  B.C.  The  Argeian  government  was  a  democracy,  and 
the  popular  leaders  were  vehement  in  their  denunciations  against 
the  oligarchical  opposition  party — who  were  men  of  wealth  and 
great  family  position.  These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  goverameut.  But  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered  prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the 
suspected  conspirators  were  interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make 
them  reveal  their  accomplices  ;  under  which  interrogation,  one  of 
them  deposed  against  thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The  people, 
after  a  hasty  trial,  put  these  thirty  men  to  death,  and  confiscated 
their  property,  while  others  slew  themselves  to  escape  the  same  £ate. 
So  furious  did  the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people  become,  exasperated 
by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  continued  their  executions  until 
they  had  put  to  death  1200  (or  as  some  say,  1600)  of  the  principal 


>  Diodor.  xv.  39,  40. 

Diodorus  mentions  these  commotions 
as  if  they  had  taken  place  after  the 
peace  concluded  in  374  B.C.,  and  not 
after  the  peace  of  371  B.C.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  have  taken 
place  after  the  former,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  broken  off  almost  as  soon 
as  sworn — was  never  cairied  into  effect 
— and  comprised  no  one  but  Athens 
and  Sparta.  I  have  before  remarked 
that  Diodorus  seems  to  h:ive  confounded, 
both  in  his  mind  and  his  history,  these 
two  treaties  of  peace  together,  and  has 
predicated  of  the  former  what  really 
belongs  to  the  latter.  The  commotions 
which  he  mentions  come  in  most  natu- 
rally  and  properly,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against 
Lacedsemonian  supremacy  and  its  local 
representatives  in  the  various  cities,  to 
have  taken  place  even  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  (xv.  5).  But 
if  such  reactioD  began  at  that  time,  it 
must  have  been  promptly  repressed  by 
Sparta,  then  in  undiminished  and  even 
advancing  power. 


Another  occurrence,  alleged  to  have 
happened  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra^ 
may  b%.  properly  noticed  here.  Poly- 
bius  (.ii.  S9),  and  Strabo  seemingly 
copying  him  (viii.  p.  384),  assert  tht^ 
both  Sparta  and  Thebes  agreed  to  leave 
their  disputed  questions  of  power  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to 
abide  by  their  decision.  Though  I 
greatly  respect  the  authority  of  Poly- 
bius,  I  am  unable  here  to  reconcile  his 
assertion  either  with  the  facts  which 
unquestionably  occurred,  or  with  ge< 
neral  probability.  If  any  such  arbititi- 
tion  was  ever  consented  to,  it  must 
have  come  to  nothing ;  for  the  war 
went  on  without  interruption.  But  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
was  even  consented  to,  either  by  Thebes 
or  by  Sparta.  Tiie  exuberant  confidence 
of  the  former,  the  sense  of  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  must  have  indis- 
posed both  to  such  a  proceeding ;  espe- 
cially to  the  acknowledgment  of  umpires 
like  the  Achean  cities,  who  exyoyed 
little  estimation  in  370  B.C.,  though  they 
acquired  a  good  deal  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards. 
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citizens.  At  length  the  popular  leaders  became  themselves  tired 
and  afraid  of  what  they  had  done;  upon  which  the  people 
were  animated  to  fury  against  them,  and  put  them  to  death  also.^ 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Skytalism,  or 
Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by  which  these 
multiplied  executions  were  consummated  ;  though  the  name  seems 
more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  {)opular  insurrection  than  deliberate 
executions.  We  know  the  facts  too  imperfectly  to  be  able  to  infer 
anything  more  than  the  brutal  working  of  angry  political  passion 
amidst  a  population  like  that  of  Argos  or  Korkyra,  where  there 
was  not  (as  at  Athens)  either  a  taste  for  speech,  or  the  habit 
of  being  guided  by  speech,  and  of  hearing  both  sides  of  every 
question  fully  discussed.  Cicero  remarks  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony  of  Demosthenes  and 
^schines  was  discharged  by  mutual  eloquence  of  vituperation, 
while  the  assembly  or  the  dikastery  afterwards  decided  between 
them.  We  are  told  that  the  assembled  Athenian  people,  when 
they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at  Argos,  were  so  shocked  at 
it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of  purification  to  be  performed 
round  the  assembly.' 

Tbough  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans  deposed, 
expelled,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so  many  of  the  DiKoumgo- 
Peloponnesian  cities — and  though  as  yet  there  was  no  bSpieS?«B 
Theban  interference  within  the  isthmus,  either  actual  or  ^^^p""^ 
prospective — yet  she  was  profoundly  discouraged,  and  incapable  of 
any  efifort  either  to  afibrd  protection  or  to  uphold  ascendency. 
One  ungle  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity  of  contending  for 
home  and  family;'  probably  too  the  dispositions  of  her  own 
Perioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia,  were  such  as  to  require  all  her 
force  as  well  as  all  her  watchfulness.  At  any  rate,  her  empire  and 
her  influence  over  the  sentiments  of  Greeks  out  of  Laconia,  became 
suddenly  extinct,  to  a  degree  which  astonishes  us,  when  we 
recollect  that  it  had  become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  Greek  mind, 
and  that,  only  nine  years  before,  it  had  reached  as  far  as  Olynthus. 
How  completely  her  ascendency  had  passed  away,  is  shown  in 
a  remarkable  step  taken  by  Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  close  of 
371  B.C.,  about  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     Many 


'  Diodor.  xv.  57,  58. 

'  Plutarch,  Reipabl.  Qerend.  Prse- 
cept.  p.  814  B. ;  Isokrat^,  Or.  ▼.  (Philip.) 
f.  58:  compare  Dionys.  Halic.  Antiq. 
Rom.  vii.  6& 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10. 


The  discouragement  of  the  Spartans 
ia  revealed  by  the  unwilling,  though 
indirect,  intimations  of  Xenophon — not 
less  than  by  their  actual  conduct  — 
Hellen.  vi.  5,  21 ;  vii.  1,  30-32 :  com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30. 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  though  they  had  lost  both  their  fear 
Athens  ^11(1  their  reverence  for  Sparta,  were  still  anxious  to  con- 
MifttlS'  tinue  members  of  a  voluntary  alliance  under  the  presi- 
S^Peto-  dency  of  some  considerable  city.  Of  this  feeling  the 
ESy^S?  t  Athenians  took  advantage,  to  send  envoys  and  invite  them 
fedcracy.  ^  enter  iuto  a  common  league  at  Athens,  on  the  basis  of 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  of  the  peace  recently  sworn  at  Sparta.^ 
Many  of  them,  obeying  the  summons,  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  the  following  effect :  **  I  will  adhere  to  the  peace  sent  down  by 
the  Persian  king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Athenians  and  the 
allies  generally.  If  any  of  the  cities  who  have  sworn  this  oath 
shall  be  attacked,  I  will  assist  her  with  all  my  might"  What 
cities,  or  how  many,  swore  to  this  engagement,  we  are  not  told ; 
we  make  out  indirectly  that  Corinth  was  one ; '  but  the  Eleians 
refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Marganeis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Skilluntians,  was  not 
recognised.  The  formation  of  the  league  itself,  however,  with 
Athens  as  president,  is  a  striking  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  sudden 
dethronement  of  Sparta,  and  as  a  warning  that  she  would  hence- 
forward have  to  move  in  her  own  separate  orbit,  like  Athens  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Athens  stepped  into  the  place  of  Sparta 
as  president  of  the  I'eloponnesian  confederacy,  and  guarantee 
of  the  sworn  peace ;  though  the  cities  which  entered  into  this  new 
compact  were  not  for  that  reason  understood  to  break  with  their 
ancient  president.' 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the  present 
Accusation  ^™®»  though  wc  canuot  mark  its  exact  date — serves  to 
SJ'2S?*"  mark  the  altered  position  of  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
•Memw"**  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyons  an  accusation 
byThebes  agaiust  her,  for  the  unlawful  capture  of  their  citadel  the 
SiMurta.  Kadmeia  by  Phcebidas,  while  under  a  sworn  peace ;  and 
for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the  Spartan  authorities  on  this  act,  in 
detaining  and  occupying  the  place.     The  Amphiktyonic  assembly 


1  Xen.  Helleo.  vi.  5,  1-3. 

'EwBvfiiiOdyTfs  ol  'A67ii>«uot  5rt  ol  lie- 
Xowoyrfiffioi  Iht  otoyrcu,  Xf^^^  iucoKov- 
Buy,  jcal  otirtt  9i€uc4oiyTO  ol  AeuctBcU' 
fi6ytoif  Acirtp  robs  'AOnvalovs  ZUB^aav — 
litrmcifiirovrat  rh,s  vi^Xeis,  ttrot  fioiKov- 
rai  Ti}f  tlp^ytis  fier^x^ir,  V  fiatriKths 
Kard-wtfii^ty. 

In  this  paasage,  Morus  and  some 
other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought 
to  read  ofhrw  (which  aeems  not  to  be 
supported  by  any  MSS.)»  in  place  of 
oZrtt,    Zeime   and  Schneider  have^  ad- 


mitted the  new  reading  into  the  text; 
yet  tiiey  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
change,  and  I  confess  that  I  share  their 
doubts.  The  word  oCfrw  will  construe, 
and  gives  a  clear  sense ;  a  very  different 
sense  from  oHwu,  indeed — ^yet  one  more 
likely  to  have  been  intended  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  37. 

'  Thus  the  Corinthians  still  con- 
tinued allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii. 
4,8). 
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found  the  Spartans  guilty,  and  condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500 
talents.  As  the  fine  was  not  paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain 
interval,  doubled  it ;  but  the  second  sentence  remained  unexecuted 
as  well  as  the  first,  since  there  were  no  means  of  enforcement.' 
Probably  neither  those  who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who 
passed  the  vote,  expected  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  really 
submit  to  pay  the  fine.  The  utmost  which  could  be  done,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from 
the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Amphiktyons ;  and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  really 
were  thus  excluded. 

The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  First,  as  indicating  the  lessened  dignity  tim  spar- 
of  Sparta.  Since  the  victory  of  Leuktra  and  the  death  ^^d^J^ 
of  Jason,  Thebes  had  become  preponderant,  especially  in  Im Jo?SSoe 
Northern  Greece,  where  the  majority  of  the  nations  or  JJ5^*'j,J?** 
races  voting  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  were  situated.  <>*<»**»«• 
It  is  plainly  through  the  ascendency  of  Thebes,  that  this  condemna- 
tory yote  was  passed.  Next,  as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  observe  still  farther  developed,  to  extend 
the  functions  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special  sphere 
of  religious  solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  political 
coercion  or  revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  state.  In  the 
previous  course  of  this  history,  an  entire  century  has  passed  without 
giving  occasion  to  mention  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking 
part  in  political  affairs.  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Xenophon,  though 
their  united  histories  cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic  con- 
flict, ever  speak  of  that  assembly.  The  latter,  indeed,  does  not  even 
notice  this  fine  imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  although  it  falls 
within  the  period  of  his  history.  We  know  the  feet  only  from 
Diodorus  and  Justin ;  and  unfortunately,  merely  as  a  naked  fact, 
without  any  collateral  or  preliminary  details.  During  the  sixty  or 
seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Sparta  had  always 
had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  convened 
by  herself:  her  political  ascendency  was  exercised  over  them 
€0  nomine^  by  a  method  more  direct  and  easy  than  that  of  perverting 
the  reli^ous  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  even  if  such 


1  Diodor.  zvi.  23-29;  Justin,  viii.  1. 

We  may  fairly  Bappose  that  both  of 
them  borrow  from  Theopompus,  who 
treated  at  large  of  the  memorable  Sacred 
War  against  the  Phokians,  which  began 

VOL.  VII.  N 


in  355  B.C.,  and  in  which  the  conduct 
of  Sparta  was  partly  determined  by  this 
previous  senteDce  of  the  Amphiktyons. 
See  Theopompi  Fragm.  182-184,  ed, 
Didot. 
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a  proceeding  were  open  to  her.^  But  when  Thebes,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  became  the  more  powerful  state  indiYidually, 
she  had  no  such  established  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  to 
sanction  her  propositions  and  to  share  or  abet  her  antipathie& 
The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at 
Thermopyls,  and  composed  of  twelve  ancient  races,  prindpally 
belonging  to  Northern  Greece,  as  well  as  most  of  them  incon- 
siderable in  power — presented  itself  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
her  purposes.  There  was  a  certain  show  of  reason  for  considering 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas  as  a  religious  offence ; 
since  it  was  not  only  executed  during  the  Pythian  festival,  but  was 
in  itself  a  glaring  violation  of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical 
obligations  recognised  between  Grecian  cities ;  which,  like  other 
obligations,  were  believed  to  be  under  the  sanction  of  the  gods ; 
though  probably,  if  the  Athenians  and  Platseans  had  preferred 
a  similar  complaint  to  the  Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her 
equally  unjust  attempt  to  surprise  Platsea  under  full  peace  in  the 
spring  of  431  b.o. — both  Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have  resisted 
it  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a  case  against 
Sparta  sufficiently  plausible,  when  combined  with  their  overruling 
ascendency,  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and 
to  procure  the  imposition  of  this  enormous  fine.  In  itself  the 
sentence  produced  no  direct  effect — which  will  explain  the  silence 
of  Xenophon.  But  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings,  con- 
nected with  the  Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found  hereaflter 
pregnant  with  serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none  were  more 
Prooeeditigi  powcrfully  affcctod,  by  the  recent  Spartan  overthrow  at 
in  Arcadia.  J^uktra,  than  the  Arcadiaus.  Tegea,  their  most  impor- 
tant city,  situated  on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was  governed  by  an 
oligarchy  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta ;  Orchomenus  was  of  like 
sentiment ;  and  Mantineia  had  been  broken  up  into  separate 
villages  (about  fifteen  years  before)  by  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves— ^an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  committed  at  the  zenith 
of  their  power  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  remaining 
Arcadian  population  were  in  great  proportion  villagers ;  rude  men, 
but  excellent  soldiers,  and  always  ready  to  follow  the  Lacedae- 
monian banners,  as  well  from  old  habit  and  military  deference,  as 
from  the  love  of  plunder.* 

'  1  See  Tittmann,    Ueber    den  Bund  I  lin,  1812). 

der  Amphikfcyonen,  pp.  192-197  (Ber-  |      «  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19. 
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The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment  The 
Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and  a^s.  371. 
plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy  that  Be-esta- 
their  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  S*S?Sy 
Spartans ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the  harmosts  left  ^if ^lu 
them  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  It  was  by  the  ^^  dtitem. 
Mantineians  that  the  movement  was  first  commenced.  Divested  of 
Grecian  city^life,  and  condemned  to  live  in  separate  villages,  each 
under  its  own  philo-Spartan  oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a 
profound  animosity,  which  manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity 
of  deposing  these  oligarchies  and  coming  again  together.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish  Mantineia 
with  its  walls,  and  resume  their  political  consolidation ;  while  the 
leaders  banished  by  the  Spartans  at  their  former  intervention,  now 
doubtless  returned  to  become  foremost  in  the  work.^  As  the 
breaking  up  of  Mantineia  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
acts  of  Spartan  omnipotence,  so  there  was  now  a  strong  sympathy 
in  favour  of  its  re-establishment.  Many  Arcadians  from  other 
quarters  came  to  lend  auxiliary  labour.  Moreover  the  Eleians 
sent  three  talents  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost.  Deeply 
mortified  by  this  proceeding,  yet  too  weak  to  prevent  it  by  force, 
the  Spartans  sent  Agesilaus  with  a  friendly  remonstrance.  Having 
been  connected  with  the  city  by  paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had 
declined  the  command  of  the  army  of  coercion  previously  employed 
against  it ;  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian  leaders 
refused  to  convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear  his  communication, 
dedring  that  he  would  make  known  his  purpose  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly, he  intimated  that  he  had  come  with  no  view  of  hindering  the 
re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to  request  that  they  would 
defer  it  until  the  consent  of  Sparta  could  be  formally  given ;  which 
(he  promised)  should  soon  be  forthcoming,  together  with  a  hand- 
some subscription  to  lighten  the  cost.  But  the  Mantineian  leaders 
answered,  that  compliance  was  impossible,  since  a  public  resolution 
had  already  been  taken  to  prosecute  the  work  forthwith.  Enraged 
at  such  a  rebuff,  yet  without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was 
compelled  to  return  home.'    The  Mantineians  persevered  and 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  2,  6 ;  vi.  5,  3. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  5,  4,  5. 

Pbuaanian  (▼iii.  8,  6 ;  ix.  14,  2)  states 
that  the  Thebans  re-established  the 
atj  of  Mantineia.  The  act  emanated 
from  the  tpontaneous  impulse  of  the 
Mantineians  and  other  Arcadians,  before 


actiyely  in  Peloponnesus,  which  we  shaU 
presently  find  them  doing.  But  it  was 
doubtless  done  in  reliance  upon  The- 
ban  support,  and  was  in  all  probability 
made  known  to,  and  encouraged  by,  Epa- 
minondas.  It  formed  the  first  step  to 
that  series  of  anti- Spartan  measures  in 


the  Thebans  had  yet  begun  to  interfere  |  Arcadia,  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

2^  2  Either 
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completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in  an 
elliptical  form,  surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 

The  aflFront  here  ofiFered,  probably  studiously  ofiFered,  by  Manti- 
Humiiia-  neian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles- themselves,  or 
Jj^JJ^  sympathised  with  the  exiles — was  only  the  prelude  to  a 
Sli^J^"  series  of  others  (presently  to  be  recounted)  yet  more 
SSawI^**"  g^^^o  *°^  intolerable.  But  it  was  doubtless  felt  to  the 
ke«niy^p*ta-  quick  both  by  the  Ephors  and  by  Agesilaus,  as  a  public 
Spartan.  symptom  of  that  prostration  into  which  they  had  so 
suddenly  fallen.  To  appreciate  fully  such  painful  sentiment,  we 
must  recollect  that  an  exaggerated  pride  and  sense  of  dignity, 
individual  as  well  as  collective,  founded  upon  military  excellence 
and  earned  by  incredible  rigour  of  training — was  the  chief  mental 
result  imbibed  by  every  pupil  of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified 
as  legitimate  by  the  general  testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his 
principal  recompense  for  the  severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self-sup- 
pression, the  narrow,  monotonous,  and  unlettered  routine,  wherein 
he  was  born  and  died.  As  an  individual,  the  Spartan  citizen  was 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  admiration  at  the  Olympic  and  other 
festivals ;  ^  while  he  saw  his  city  supplicated  from  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Greece,  and  obeyed  almost  everywhere  near  her  own 
border,  as  Pan-hellenic  president  On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any 
preparatory  series  of  events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative 


Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now 
built  W1UI  not  exactly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  one  dismantled  in  385  B.C., 
since  the  river  Ophis  did  not  run 
through  it,  as  it  had  run  through  the 
former — or  else  the  course  of  the  Ophis 
has  idtered.  If  the  former,  there  would 
be  three  successive  sites,  the  oldest  of 
them  being  on  the  hill  called  Ptolis, 
somewhat  north  of  Qurzuli.  Ptolis  was 
perhaps  the  larger  of  the  primary  con- 
stituent villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Pelo- 
ponnesos,  p.  242)  makes  the  hill  Qur- 
zuli to  be  the  same  as  the  hill  called 
Ptolis  i  Colonel  Leake  distinguishes  the 
two,  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map 
northward  of  Gurzuli  (Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  378-381).  The  summit  of  Ourzuli 
is  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
centre  of  Mantineia  (Leake,  Peloponnes. 
p.  383). 

The  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt  in 
870  B.C.,  form  an  ellipse  of  about 
eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  in  circumference.  The  greater 
axis  of  the  ellipse  points  north  and 
south.    It  was  surrounded  with  a  wet 


ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one  course 
at  the  west  of  the  town,  and  form  a 
brook  which  Sir  William  Qell  calls  the 
Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  142). 
The  face  of  the  wall  is  composed  of 
regularly  out  s(^uare  stones ;  it  is  about 
ten  feet  thick  m  all — four  feet  for  an 
outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  inner  wall, 
and  an  intermediate  space  of  four  feet 
filled  up  with  rubbisn.  There  were 
eight  principal  double  gates,  each  with 
a  narrow  winding  approach,  defended 
by  a  round  tower  on  each  side.  There 
wore  quadrangular  towers,  eighty  feet 
apart,  all  round  the  circumference  of 
the  walls  (Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
p.  236,  237). 

These  are  instructive  remains,  indi- 
cating the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
fortification  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 
It  appears  that  Mantineia  was  not  so 
large  as  Tegea,  to  which  last  Curtius 
assigns  a  circumference  of  more  than 
three  miles  (p.  253). 

^  laokratds,  Or.  vi  (Archidamos)  s. 
111. 
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.  sentiment  not  only  robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung  in  tbe 
most  mortifying  manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open 
to  such  humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the  core, 
but  loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having  exercised  more  influence 
than  any  king  before  him— of  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a 
moment  when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power — and  of 
having  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied  her,  in  part  brought  her  by 
his  misjudgements,  into  her  present  degradation. 

Agesilaus  had  moreover  incurred  unpopularity  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  form  of  Feeiing 
religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  been  already  A^fuusat 
stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  from  childhood,  lame  ;  ^^^"^ 
which  deformity  had  been  vehemently  insisted  on  by  his  opponents 
(during  the  dispute  between  him  and  Leotychides  in  308  b.c.  for 
the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  regal  dignity,  and 
as  being  the  precise  calamity  against  which  an  ancient  oracle — 
<< Beware  of  a  lame  reign"— had  given  warning.  Ingenious 
interpretation  by  Lysander,  combined  with  superior  personal  merit 
in  Agesilaus  and  suspicions  about  the  legitimacy  of  Leotychides, 
had  caused  the  objection  to  be  then  overruled.  But  there  had 
always  been  a  party,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  Agesilaus, 
who  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  under  no  good 
auspices.  And  when  the  humihation  of  Sparta  arrived,  every 
man's  religion  suggested  to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it  ^ — *^  See 
what  comes  of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning  of  the 
gods,  and  put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign  I "  In  spite  of  such 
untoward  impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery  of 
Agesilaus,  which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an  age 
of  seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  liis  country. 
He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her  afiairs,  condemned  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  submitting  to  this  Mantineian  afiront,  and  much  worse 
that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of  hindrance. 

The  re-estabUshment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  completed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  B.c.  871-370.    Such  bcbto. 
coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  coupled  with  the  impQise 
predominance  of  feelings  hostile  to  Sparta,  appears  to  a^Z^ 
have  suggesteil  the  idea  of  a  larger  political  union  ^^![^J^ 
among  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name.     As  yet,  no  ^JJoIIittoSr 
such   union   had    ever  existed;    the  fractions  of  the  S^^^im 
Arcadian  name   had  nothing  in  common,  apart  from  •n^Tegea. 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30,  31,  34. 
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other  Greeks,  except  many  legendary  and  religious  sympathies, 
with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous  antiquity.^ 
But  now  the  idea  and  aspiration,  espoused  with  peculiar  ardour  by 
a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomedes,  spread  itself  rapidly  over 
the  country,  to  form  a  *^  commune  Arcadum,"  or  central  Arcadian 
authority,  composed  in  certain  proportions  out  of  all  the  sections 
now  autonomous — ^and  invested  with  peremptory  power  of  deter- 
mining by  the  vote  of  its  majority.  Such  central  power,  however, 
was  not  intended  to  absorb  or  set  aside  the  separate  governments, 
but  only  to  be  exercised  for  certain  definite  purposes ;  in  main- 
taining unanimity  at  home,  together  with  concurrent,  independent, 
action  as  to  foreign  statea'  This  plan  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  federa- 
tion was  warmly  promoted  by  the  Mantineians,  who  looked  to  it  as 
a  protection  to  themselves  in  case  the  Spartan  power  should  revive ; 
as  well  as  by  the  Thebans  and  Argeians,  from  whom  aid  was 
expected  in  case  of  need.  It  found  great  favour  in  most  parts  of 
Arcadia,  especially  in  the  small  districts  bordering  on  Laconia, 
which  stood  most  in  need  of  union  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Spartans — the  Msenalians,  Parrhasians,  Eutresians,  iCgytes,'  &c. 
But  the  jealousies  among  the  more  considerable  cities  made  some 
of  them  adverse  to  any  scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia. 
Among  these  unfriendly  opponents  were  Hersea,  on  the  west  of 
Arcadia  bordering  on  Eli» — Orchomenus,^  conterminous  with 
Mantineia  to  the  north — and  Tegea,  conterminous  to  the  south. 
The  hold  of  the  Spartans  on  Arcadia  had  been  always  maintained 
chiefly  through  Orchomenus  and  Tegea.  The  former  was  the 
place  where  they  deposited  their  hostages  taken  from  other 
suspected  towns ;  the  latter  was  ruled  by  Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy 
devoted  to  their  interests.* 


>  It  aeems  however  doubtful  whether 
there  were  not  some  common  Arcadian 
coins  Btrucky  even  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

Some  such  are  extant;  but  they  are 
referred  by  K.  O.  MiiUer,  as  well  as  by 
M.  Boeckh  (Metrologisch.  Untenuchun- 
gen,  p.  92)  to  a  later  date  subeequent  to 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius 
(Beytrage  zur  Aeltem  Miinakunde,  p. 
85-90,  Berlin,  1851)  contends  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  style  and 
execution  of  these  coins,  and  that  seve- 
ral in  all  probabilitv  belong  to  a  date 
earlier  than  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  He 
supposes  that  these  older  coins  were 
fetruck    in    connexion   with   the   Pan-  |  77. 


Arcadian  sanctuary  and  terople  of  ZeoB 
Lykseus,  and  probablv  out  of  a  common 
treasury  at  the  temple  of  that  god  for 
religious  purposes;  perhaps  also  in  con- 
nexion with  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia  (Pausan.  viii<  5,  11)  betweea 
Mantineia  and  Orchomenus* 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  6.  <rv¥viyop  M 
rh  irvyi4wai  iror  rh  *A/)m8«jc^if,  Kttt,  Z,rt 
yi«r^  iy  T^  Kow^,  ToDre  Kdpwp  cli^u  ical 
ruv  ir6\f»y,  &c. 

Compare  Diodor.  xv.  5^-62. 

*  See  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  2,  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11. 

s  For  the  relations  of  these  Arca- 
dian cities,  with  Sparta  and  with  each 
other,  see  Thucyd.  iv.  134;  v.  61,  C4, 
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Among  the  population  of  Tegea,  however,  a  large  proportion 
were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  movement,  Reroiution 
and  desirous  of  breaking  off  their  connection  with  Sparta.  S^ephfioT 
At  the  head  of  this  party  were  Froxenus  and  Kallibius ;  ^IfSn 
while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  supported  by  a  senate  Sr  e^ted. 
composed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,  vehemently  opposed  ^^  ^f^. 
any  alteration  of  the  existing  system.    Froxenus  and  his  fSS&?oar. 
partLsans  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  assembled  people,  ^^"i^^* 
whomaccordingly  they  convoked  in  arms;  pacific  popular  d»a  union. 
assemblies,  with  free  discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  city.     Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared  in 
armed  numbers  also  ;  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  each  party 
charged  the  other  with  bad  faith  and  with  striking  the  first  blow.^ 
At  first  Stasippus  had  the  advantage.    Froxenus  with  a  few  of  the 
opposite  party  were  slain,  while  Kallibius  with  the  remainder 
miGuntained  himself  near  the  town-wall,  and  in  possession  of  the 
gate,  on  the  side  towards  Mantineia.    To  that  city  he  had  before 
despatched  an  express,  entreating  aid,  while  he  opened  a  parley 
with  the  opponents.     Presently  the  Mantineian  force  arrived,  and 
was  admitted  within  the  gates  ;  upon  which  Stesippus,  seeing  that 
he  could  no  longer  maintain  himself,  escaped  by  another  gate 
towards  Fallantium.     He  took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
neighbouring  temple  of  Artemis,  whither  he  was  pursued  by 
his  adversaries,  wno  removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  the  tiles 
down  upon  them.     The  unfortunate  men  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Fettered  and  placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to  Tegea, 
and  put  on  their  trial  before  the  united  Tegeans  and  Mantineians, 
who  condemned  them  and  put  them  to  death.     Eight  hundred 
Tegeans,  of  the  defeated  party,  fled  as  exiles  to  Sparta.' 

Such  was   the   important  revolution  which  now  took  place  at 
Tegea ;  a  struggle  of  force  on  both  sides  and  not  of  s^.  370. 
discussion — as  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  oligarchical  5£'^; 
governments,  where  scarce  any  serious  change  of  policy  *»  formed. 
in  the  state  could  be  brought  about  without  violence.     It  decided 
the  success  of  the  Pan- Arcadian  movement,  which  now  proceeded 
with  redoubled  enthusiasm.      Both  Mantineia  and  Tegea  were 


'  Xonophon  in  his  aoconnt  npresents 
Btasippus  and  his  fxiends  as  heing  quite 
in  the  right,  and  as  having  behaved 
not  only  with  justioe  hut  with  cle- 
mency. But  we  learn  from  an  indirect 
adnuMum,  in  another  place,  that  there 
was  also  another  story,  totally  different, 
which  represented  Stasippus  as  having 


begun  unjust  violence.  Compare  Hel* 
lenic.  vi.  5,  7,  8  with  vi.  5,  3t>. 

The.  manifest  partiality  of  Xenophon, 
in  these  latter  books,  greatly  diminishes 
the  vtAvM  of  his  own  belief  on  such  a 
matter. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  8,  9,  10. 
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cordially  united  in  its  favour ;  though  Orchomenus,  still  strenuous 
in  opposing  it,  hired  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  her  own  defence, 
a  body  of  mercenaries  from  Corinth  under  Polytropus.     A  full 
assembly  of  the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a  small  town 
called  Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea.     It  appears 
to  have  been  numerously  attended;  for  we  hear  of  one  place, 
Eutsea  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Msenalus,^  and  near  the  borders  of 
Laconia),  from  whence   every  single  male  adult  went  to   the 
assembly.     It  was  here  that  the  consummation  of  the  Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy  was   finally  determined;    though  Orchomenus  and 
Heraea  still  stood  aloof.^ 
There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta  than  this  loss 
to  herself,  and  transfer  to  her  enemies,  of  Tegea,  the 
most  powerful  of  her  remaining  allies.'    To  assist  the 
exiles  and  avenge  Stasippus,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the 
Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on  a  march  into  the 
country,  in  spite  of  her  present  dispirited  condition ; 
while  Heraea  and  Lepreum,  but  no  other  places,  sent 
contingents  to  her  aid.     From  Elis  and  Argos,  on  the  other  hand, 
reinforcements  came  to  Mantineia  and  Tegea.     Proclaiming  that 
the  Mantineians  had  violated  the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into 
Tegea,  Agesilaus  marched  across  the  border  against  them.    The 
first  Arcadian  town  which  he  reached  was  Eutsea^^  where  he  found 
that  all  the  male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assembly. 
Though  the  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were  completely 
in  his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care  to  respect  both  person  and 
property,  and  even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed  portion  of  the  walL  . 
At  Eutea  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  prudent  to  wait  for 
the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force  and  the  Boeotian  exiles  under 


B.O.  3t0. 

Marcb  of 
Agetilaui 
against 
Mantineia. 
Erldence  of 
lowered 
sentiment 
In  Sparta. 


^  PaasaDiAfl,  yiii.  27»  3» 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  ti.  5,  11,  12. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2. 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  the  Lacedsemonians  respecting 
the  sure  adhesion  of  Tegea  (l^hticyd.  y. 
64). 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  EutaBa 
stands  marked  upon  the  maps  of  Eie- 
pert  at  a  point  too  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Laoonia,  and  so  situated  in  reference 
to  Asea^  that  Agesilaus  must  have 
passed  very  near  Asea  in  order  to  get 
to  it ;  which  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
seeing  that  the  Arcadian  convocation 
was  assembled  at  Asea.  Xenophon  calls 
Euteea  ir6\ty  S/iopoy  with  reference  to 
Laconia  (Hell^.  vi.  5^  12);  this  will 


hardly  suit  with  the  position  marked 
by  Kiepert. 

The  district  called  Msenalia  must 
have  reached  farther  southward  than 
Kiepert  indicates  on  his  map.  It  in- 
cluded Oresteion,  which  was  on  the 
straight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea 
(Thucyd.  v.  64;  Herodot.  ix.  11). 
Kiepert  has  placed  Oresteion  in  his  map 
agreeably  to  what  seems  the  meaning  of 
Pausanias,  yiii.  44,  3.  But  it  rather 
appears  iha,i  the  place  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  must  have  been  Oresthasion, 
and  that  Oresteion  musb  have  been  a 
different  place,  though  Pausanias  con- 
siders them  the  same*  See  the  geo- 
graphical Appendix  to  K.  O.  MiiUer't 
Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  442— Qerm.  edit« 
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Polytropus,  now  at  Qrchomenus.  Against  the  latter  place,  howevei*, 
the  Mantineians  had  marched  under  Lykomedes,  while  Polytropus, 
coming  forth  from  the  walls  to  meet  them^  had  heen  defeated  with 
loss  and  slain.^  Hence  Ageailaus  was  compelled  to  advance 
onward  with  his  own  unassisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of 
Tegea  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward  march 
left  the  way  from  Asea  to  Tegea  free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians 
assembled  at  Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  Tegea ; 
from  whence  on  the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Mantineia,  along 
the  mountain  range  eastward  of  the  Tegeatic  plain ;  so  that  the 
whole  Arcadian  force  thus  became  united. 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and  encamped 
within  little  more  than  two  mUes  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his  allies  frt>m  Orchomenus, 
who  had  eluded  by  a  night-march  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
Both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  forces  were  thus  concentrated. 
Agesilaus  found  himself  on  the  first  night,  without  intending 
it,  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains  near  Mantineia,  where 
^the  Mantineians  gathered  on  the  high  ground  around,  in  order  to 
attack  him  from  above  the  next  morning.  By  a  well -managed 
retreat,  he  extricated  himself  from  this  inconvenient  position,  and 
regained  the  plain ;  where  he  remained  three  days,  prepared  to 
give  battle  if  the  enemy  came  forth,  in  order  that  he  might  *'  not 
seem  (says  Xenophon)  to  hasten  his  departure  through  fear.'*^ 
As  the  enemy  kept  within  their  walls,  he  marched  homeward  on 
the  fourth  day  to  his  former  camp  in  the  Tegean  territory. 
The  enemy  did  not  pursue,  and  he  then  pushed  on  his  march, 
though  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  to  Eutaea;  '^  wishing  (says 
Xenophon)  to  get  hb  troops  off  before  even  the  enemies'  fires  could 
be  seen,  in  order  that  no  one  might  say  that  his  return  was  a  flight 
He  thought  that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the 
previous  discouragement,  by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the 
country  without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him."*  The 
army  was  then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus  (according  to 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  yi.  5,  13,  U ;  Diodor. 
XV.  62. 
'  Xdn.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  20.    8v«ff  /ih 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol. 
iiL  o.  xziy.  p.  74,  75.  The  exact  spot 
designated  by  the  words  rhr  &iriadt¥ 
ac^Airoy  fJis  Morriruc^f,  seems  hardly  to 
be  identified. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  21.    $ov\6fuyos 
iarayaywiy  rohs    drXlreu,    irply    kcU    r^ 

«f«Ty,  its  ^^(rfwv  kwoTYdyoi.    'Ek  yitp  r^s 
irooirBw  i^vfiiiu   i^OKti   re   AreiXfj^/vcu 

40cA4ic«i  fidxf(rBat:   compare  Plutarch, 
AgesU.  o.  3(^ 
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bis  own  frieodly  historian)  to  keep  the  field  for  three  x>r  four  days, 
without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians  I  So  fatally  had 
Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  (less  than  eighteen 
months  before)  when  the  peremptory  order  had  been  sent  to 
KleombrotuS)  to  march  out  of  Phokis  straight  against  Thebes  I 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but  from  a  wise 
AiipiicaUoD  discretion,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had  kept 
^^s  te'  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Epaminondas  with  the 
^^^t  Theban  army  was  approaching  to  their  aid,  and  daily 
Sre^^:  expected  ;  a  sum  of  ten  talents  having  been  lent  by  the 
^•^yiy"j^'\j^  Eleians  to  defray  the  cost^  He  had  been  invited  by 
Thebana.  ^^^m  ^ud  by  othcrs  of  the  smaller  Peloponnesian  states, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  some  external  protector  against  Sparta — 
and  who  even  before  they  applied  to  Thebes  for  aid,  had  solicited 
the  like  interference  from  Athens  (probably  under  the  general 
presidency  accepted  by  Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her 
with  various  inferior  cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  but  bad 
experienced  a  refusal^ 

Epaminondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency  ever 
FrooMdingi  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  first  use  made  of  his 
!^«mw^'  victory  had  been,  to  establish  or  confirm  the  ascendency 
thftettta  ^^  Thebes  both  over  the  recusant  Boeotian  cities  and 
of  Leuktrm.  ^y^  ^y^Q  neighbouring  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  &c  After 
this  had  been  accomplished,  he  must  have  been  occupied  (during 
the  early  part  of  370  b.c.)  in  anxiously  watching  the  movements 
of  Jason  of  Fherse ;  who  had  already  announced  his  design  of 
marching  with  an  imposing  force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games  (about  August  1).  Though  this  despot  was 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  yet  as  both  his  power,  and  his  aspirations 
towards  the  headship  of  Greece,'  were  well  known,  no  Theban 
general,  even  of  prudence  inferior  to  Epaminondas,  could  venture 
in  the  face  of  such  liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  force 
into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  Boeotia  uncovered.  The  assasanation 
of  Jason  relieved  Thebes  fi'om  such  apprehensions,  and  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  his  successors  were  far  less  formidable 
in  power  as  well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  370 
B.C.,  Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to  turn  to  Peloponnesus, 
for  the  purpose  both  of  maintaining  the  anti-Spartan  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Tegea,  and  of  seconding  the  pronounced 
impulse  among  the  Arcadians  towards  federative  coalition. 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  19. 

2  Diodor.  xv.  62. 

Compare  Demosthends,  Orat.  pro  Me- 


galopolit.  pp.  205-207.  *.  13-23. 
■  Diodor.  xv.  60. 
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But  the  porpoees  of  this  distinguished  man  went  farther  still ; 
embracing  long-sighted  and  permanent  arrangements,  ^SS*f 
such  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  from  reoovering  ^'^^'^f; 
her  prominent  station  in  the  Grecian  world.  While  Meaaeatoiw 
with  one  hand  he  organized  Arcadia,  with  the  other  he  neBw; 
took  measures  for  replacing  the  exiled  Messenians  on  their  ancient 
territory.  To  achieve  this,  it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  the 
Spartans  of  the  region  once  known  as  independent  Messenia,  under 
its  own  line  of  kings,  but  now,  for  near  three  centuries,  the  best 
portion  of  Laconia,  tilled  by  Helots  for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at 
Sparta.  While  converting  these  Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as 
their  fcMrefathers  had  once  been,  Epaminondas  proposed  to  invite 
back  all  the  wanderers  of  the  same  race  who  were  dispersed  in 
various  portions  of  Greece ;  so  as  at  once  to  impoverish  Sparta  by 
loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant  upon  her  flank  a  neighbour  bitterly 
hostile.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  during  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war,  the  exiled  Messenians  had  been  among  the  most  active 
allies  of  Athens  against  Sparta — at  Naupaktus,  at  Sphakteria,  at 
Pylus,  in  Kephallenia,  and  elsewhere.  Expelled  at  the  close  of 
that  war  by  the  triumphant  Spartans,^  not  only  from  Peloponnesus 
but  also  from  Naupaktus  and  Kephallaoia,  these  eules  had  since 
been  dispersed  among  various  Hellenic  colonies ;  at  Rhegium  in 
Italy,  at  Messene  in  Sicily,  at  Hesperides  in  libya.  From  404 
B-c.  (the  dose  of  the  war)  to  873  B.C.,  they  had  remained  tiius 
without  a  homa  At  length,  about  tiie  latter  year  (when  the 
Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesus),  they  began  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus.*  Probably  their 
request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed  in  the  synod  of 
Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebana  sat  as  members.  Nothing 
however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the  Athenians — ^who  soon 
became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at  length  made  peace  with 
Sparta — ^when  tiie  momentous  battie  of  Leuktra  altered,  both 
completely  and  suddenly,  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece.  A 
chance  of  protection  was  now  opened  to  the  Messenians  from 
Thebes,  far  more  promising  than  they  had  ever  had  from  Athens. 
Epaminondas,  well^ware  of  the  loss  as  well  as  humiliation  that  he 
should  inflict  upon  Sparta  by  restoring  them  to  their  ancient 
territory,  entered  into  communication  with  them,  and  caused  them 
to  be  invited  to  Peloponnesus  from  all  their  distant  places  of 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  34.  ^  Pauaanias,  iv.  26,  3. 
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^migration.^  By  the  time  of  his  march  into  Arcadia  in  the  late 
autumn  of  370  b.c.,  many  of  them  had  already  joined  him,  burning 
with  all  their  ancient  hatred  of  Sparta,  and  contrihuting  to  aggra- 
vate the  same  sentiment  among  Thebans  and  allies. 

With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians,  was  combined  in 
the  mind  of  Epaminondas  another  for  the  political  consoli- 
daung  me  dation  of  the  Arcadians  ;  both  being  intended  as  parts 
i!^^  of  one  strong  and  self-supporting  organization  against 
sparu.  Sparta  on  her  own  border.  Of  course  he  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  of  the  kind,  if  there  had  not  been  a  powerful 
spontaneous  movement  towards  consolidation  among  the  Arcadians 
themselves.  But  without  his  guidance  and  protection,  the  move- 
ment would  have  proved  abortive,  through  the  force  of  local 
jealousies  within  the  country,  fomented  and  seconded  by  Spartan 
aid  from  without.  Though  the  general  vote  for  federative  coalition 
had  been  passed  with  enthusiasm,  yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  without  quarreling  on  points  of  detail,  would 
have  required  far  more  of  public-minded  sentiment  as  well  as  of 
intelligence,  than  what  could  be  reckoned  upon  among  the 
Arcadians.  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  new  city ;  since  the 
standing  jealousy  between  ManUneia  and  Tegea,  now  for  the  first 
time  embarked  in  one  common  cause,  would  never  have  permitted 
that  either  should  be  preferred  as  the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation.* 
Besides  fixing  upon  the  new  site  required,  it  was  indispensable  also 
to  choose  between  conflicting  exigences,  and  to  break  up  ancient 
habits,  in  a  way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  enforced  by  any 
majority  purely  Arcadian.  The  authority  here  deficient  was 
precisely  supplied  by  Epaminondas;  who  brought  with  him  a 
victorious  army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with 
impartiality  as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia,  and  single-minded 
hostility  to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as  well  as  to 
expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epaminondas  now  marched  the 


B.O.  Sf  0. 


November.  Thcban  army  into  Arcadia ;  the  command  being  volun- 
tarily entrusted  to  him  by  Pelopidas  and  the  other  Boeotarchs 
present  He  arrived  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Agesilaus, 
while  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  ravaging  the  lands  of  the 


1  Diodor.  xy.  6^;  PauBanias,  iv.  26, 
3,4. 

>  To  illustrate  small  things  by  great 
— At  the  first  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  thd  United  States  of 


America,  the  rival  pretensions  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  among  the 
principal  motives  for  creating  the  new 
fedend  city  of  Washington. 
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recusant  town  of  Heraea.    As  they  speedily  came  back  to  greet 
his  amTaly  the  aggregate  confederate  body — Argeians,  J^^^; 
Arcadiansy  and  Eleians,  united  with  the  Thebans  and  ^^^^^^^ve 
their  accompanying  allies — is  said  to  have  amounted  to  JMj^j'jJj 
40,000,  or  accordins:  to  some,  even  to  70,000  men.^  foroew 

86IDbl6<l 

Not  merely  had  Epaminondas  brought  with  him  a  choice  there,  tim 

body   of   auxiliaries  —  Phokians,   Lokrians,   Euboeans,  treat  him  to 

Akamaniansy    Herakleots,    Malians,    and    Thessalian  uLoia. 

cavalry  and  peltasts — but  the  Boeotian  bands  themselves  were  so 

briUiant  and  imposing,  as  to  excite  universal  admiration.     The 

victory  of  Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them   an  enthusiastic 

military  ardour,  turned  to  account  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas, 

and  made  to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which  even  the  unwilling 

Xenophon  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge.*    Conscious  of  the  might 

of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's  march  of  Laconia,  the 

Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed  Epaminondas  to  invade 

that  country,  now  that  no  allies  could  approach  the  frontier  to  its 

aid.     At  first  he  was  unwilling  to  comply.    He  had  not  come 

prepared  for  the   enterprise;    being  weU-aware,  from  his  own 

journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  peace  congress  was  held  there  prior  to 

the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening 

country,  so  eajsy  to  be  defended,  especially  during  the  winter-season, 

by  troops,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 

occupation  of  all  the  passes.     Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome 

until  the  instances  of  his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the 

Arcadians  on  the  frontier,  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded  ;  as 

weU  as  by  invitations  from  some  of  the  discontented  Periceki  in 

Laconia.     These  Perioeki  engaged  to  revolt  openly,  if  he  would 

only  show  himself  in  the  country.     They  told  him  that  there  was  a 

general  slackness  throughout  Laconia  in  obeying  the  military 

requisitions  from  Sparta ;  and  tendered  their  lives  as  atonement  if 

they  should  be  found  to  speak  falsely.    By  such  encouragements, 

as  well  as  by  the  general  impatience  of  all  around  him  to  revenge 

upon  Sparta  her  long  career  of  pride  and  abused  ascendency, 

Epaminondas  was  at  length  induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion.' 

That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsibility,  will 


'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  31 ;  and  Coin- 
par.  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  4;  Diodor. 
XY.  C2.  Compare  Xenophon,  Ageailaus, 
ii.  24. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.   yi.    5,    23.      O/    M 

wrohs    IfyMBai    its    rdxurra    cIi    r^y 


ir\t)0oi,  bvMwwaxvovvr^s  8i  rh  rSov  8i|- 
/3a(A»y  ffrpartvfjuu  Kol  yi^f  ol  fihv 
Botmrol  iyv/wdiowro  irdrrts  ircp)  ra 
twXUf  ityuW6fi€P0i  rp  ip  Atiierpou  Wicp, 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24,  25. 
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not  Burprise  us,  if  we  recollect,  that  over  and  above  the  real  diffi* 
culties  of  the  country,  invasion  of  Laconia  by  land  was 
an  unparalleled  phaenomenon — that  the  force  of  Sparta 
was  most  imperfectly  known — that  no  such  thought  had 
been  entertained  when  he  left  Thebes — that  the  legal 
duration  of  command,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
would  not  permit  it — and  that  though  his  Peloponnesian  allies  were 
forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest  of  his  troops  and  his  countrymen 
might  well  censure  him,  if  the  unknown  force  of  resistance  turned 
out  as  formidable  as  their  associations  from  old  time  led  them  to 
apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions,  all 
HemarcbM  penetrating  by  different  passes.  The  Eleians  had  the 
nia-fonr  wcstemmost  and  easiest  road,  the  Arffeians  the  eastern- 
vasion.  most ;  ^  whilc  the  Thebans  themselves  and  the  Arcadians 
formed  the  two  central  divisions.  The  latter  alone  experienced 
any  serious  resistance.  More  daring  even  than  the  Thebans/  they 
encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  at  lum  or  Oeam  in  the  district 
called  Skiritis,  attacked  him  in  the  village,  and  overpowered  him 
by  vehemence  of  assault,  by  superior  numbers,  and  seemingly  also 
by  some  favour  or  collusion  ^  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
a  desperate  resistance,  this  brave  Spartan  with  nearly  all  his 
division  perished.  At  Earys,  the  Thebans  also  found  and 
surmounted  some  resistance ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Arcadians  over 
Ischolaus  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  all,  so  that  the  four 
divisions  reached  Sellasia'  and  were  agam  united  in  safety. 
Undefended  and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the  Spartans,  Sellasia  was 
now  burnt  and  destroyed  by  thB  invaders ;  who,  continuing  their 
march  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards  the  Eurotas,  encamped  in 
the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.  On  the  next  day  they  reached  the 
Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which  crossed  that  river  and  led 
to  the  city  of  Sparta. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  64. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  TrayeU  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  23.  p.  29. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  b,  26.  When  we 
read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolaus, 
this  fiict  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  admitted  into  the  houses  by  the 
Tillagers. 

*  Kespecting  the  site  of  Sellasia, 
Colonel  Leake  thinks,  and  advances 
various  grounds  for  supposiDg,  that 
Sellasia  was  on  the  road  from  Sparta 
to  the  north-east^  towards  the  Thy- 


reatis ;  and  that  Elaryae  was  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  northward,  towards 
T^gea.  The  French  investigators  of 
the  Korea,  as  well  as  Professor  Ross 
and  Kiepert,  hold  a  diiferent  opinion, 
and  place  Sellasia  on  the  road  from 
Sparta  northward  towards  Tegea  (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  342-352;  Rosr,  Rei- 
sen  im  Peloponnes.  p.  187 ;  Berlin, 
1841). 

Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Leake  is  very  high;  yet  the 
opposite  opinion  respecting  the  site  of 
Sellasia  seems  to  me  preferable. 
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Epaminondas  found  the  bridge  too  well-guarded  to  attempt 
forciDg  it ;  a  strong  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  being  also  He  cnMBM 
discernible  on  the  other  side,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  SS  apT**** 
Athene  Alea«    He  therefore  marched  down  the  left  bank  ^i!^^ 
of  the  river  burning  and  plundering  the  houses  in  his  ^J*''*' 
way,  as  far  as  Amyklae,  between  two  and  three  miles  below  Sparta. 
Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river  was  full,  from  the  winter 
season;  and  accomplished  the  passage,  defeating,  after  a  severe 
contest,  a  body  of  Spartans  who  tried  to  oppose  it.     He  was  now 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Sparta,  to  which  dty  he  slowly  and 
cautiously  made  his  approach ;  taking  care  to  keep  his  Theban 
troops  always  in  the  best  battle  order,  and  protecting  them,  when 
encamped,  by  felled  trees  ;  while  the  Arcadians  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  dispersed  around  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  property.^ 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  city ;  destitute 
of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  in  fact  and  unas-  AUrm  at 
sailable  even  in  idea.  Besides  their  own  native  force,  ^vafof 
the  Spartans  had  no  auxiliaries  except  those  mercenaries  Lu«  toher 
from  Orchomenus  who  had  come  back  with  Agesilaus ;  •*<*^*^ 
nor  was  it  certain  beforehand  that  even  these  troops  would  remain 
with  them,  if  the  invasion  became  formidable.*  On  the  first 
assemblage  of  the  irresistible  army  on  their  frontier,  they  had 
despatched  one  of  their  commanders  of  foreign  contingents  (called 
Xenagi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of  such  Peloponnesian  allies 
as  remained  faithftil  to  them ;  and  also  envoys  to  Athens, 
entreating  assistance  from  that  city.  Auxiliaries  were  obtained, 
and  rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pellene,  Sikyon,  Phlius, 
(Jorinth,  Epidaurus,  TrcBzen,  Hermione,  and  Haliei&'  But  the 
ordinary  line  of  march  into  Laconia  was  now  impracticable  to 
them ;  the  whole  frontier  being  barred  by  Argeians  and  Arcadians. 
Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  first  to  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  and  from  thence  to  cross  by  sea  (embarking  probably  at 
Halieis  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Prasiffi  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia) ;  from  whence  they  made  their  way 
over  the  Laconian  mountains'  to  Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided 
with  vessels,  they  were  forced  to  cross  in  separate  detachments,  and 
to  draw  lots  for  priority.^    By  this  chance  the  Phliasian  contingent 


65. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi  5,  30 ;  Diodor.  xv. 


'  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase— ^ird  fiiproi  f/iwow  fihy  ol 


»  Xen.  HeUen.  yi.  5,  29;  vii.  2,  2. 

4  Xen.  HeUen.  yn.2,  2.  Ka2  Sio- 
fiaiytiv  TcAcvraToc  Xax<^y'<' 
(the  PhliasiauB)  elf  UpwrAs  r&¥  cvft^ 
fiortBn<rdyTwy oi  yhp  vi^or« 
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did  not  come  over  until  the  last;  while  the  xena^s,  eager  to 
reach  Sparta,  left  them  behind,  and  conducted  the  rest  thither,  ar- 
riving only  just  before  the  confederate  enemies  debouched  from 
Sellasia.  The  Phliasians,  on  crossing  to  Prasiae,  found  neither 
their  comrades  nor  the  xenagus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide 
to  Sparta.  Fortunately  they  arrived  there  both  safely  and  in 
time,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near 
Amyklae. 
These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  ^Sparta,  than 
creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  For  the  bad 
feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in  Laconia,  between  the 
Spartan  citizens  on  one  side,  and  the  Periceki  and  Helots 
on  the  other,  produced  in  this  hour  of  danger  its  natural 
fruits  of  desertion,  alarm,  and  weakness.  Not  only  were 
the  Periceki  and  Helots  in  standing  discontent,  but  even  among 
the  Spartan  citizens  themselves,  a  privileged  fraction  (called  Peers) 
had  come  to  monopolize  political  honours;  while  the  remainder — 
poorer  men,  yet  ambitious  and  active,  and  known  under  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  Inferiors — were  subject  to  a  degrading 
exclusion,  and  rendered  bitterly  hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a 
previous  Chapter)  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon,  will  have  disclosed 
the  fearful  insecurity  of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded  by  so  many 
disafiected  companions ;  Periceki  and  Helots  in  Laconia,  inferior 
citizens  at  Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of  the  invading  enemy, 
indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  common  interest  arose,  since  even 
the  disaffected  might  reasonably  imagine  that  a  plundering  soldiery, 
if  not  repelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  would  make  their  con- 
.dition  worse  instead  of  better.  And  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors 
made  public  proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy 
armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite,  should  be  manumitted 
— not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names  to  serve.  But  a 
body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms,  became  itself  the  object 
of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  their  new  allies 
from  Prasise  was  welcomed  as  a  security,  not  less  against  the  armed 
Helots  within  the  city,  than  against  the  Thebans  without.^  Open 
enmity  however  was  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number  both  of 
Periceki  and  Helots  actually  took  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans ; 


iuf»4(rraa'ay,  &XX*  ohJI^,  iwtl  6  ^tyseyhs 
rohf  irpodia/Be/Swrai  \u$i»r  &iro- 
Xtwify  cArobs  ^X^^^i  ^^^  ^'  inrtffrpd- 
^car,    &XX*   ijytfUva   fu<r0»<rdfi€ifot   4k 


TTiy  iuplKoyro, 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  28,  29.  A<rrc 
<p6fio»  ad  oZrot  irapttxov  ffwrvrceffUpoi^ 
Kol  \iay  it6Kovy  iroAXo)  wltmi,  &c. 
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others  remained  inacdye,  disregarding  the  urgent  summons  from 
the  Ephors,  which  could  not  now  be  enforced.^ 

Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection,  the  defence  even 

of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assailing  enemy  was  a  task  yigouit 

requiring  all  the  energy  of  Agesilaus.     After  having  ^^^y 

▼ainly  tried  to  hinder  the  Thehans  from  crossing  the  ^«^^«* 

£iirota8y  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to  throw  himself 

back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which  they  immediately 

advanced.    More  than  one  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 

out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestaUed  the  projects.    Two  hundred 

young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity  were  marching  without  orders 

to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred  to  Artemis)  called  the  Issorium. 

Those  around  him  were  about  to  attack  them,  but  Agesilaus, 

repressing  their  zeal,  went  up  alone  to  the  band,  addressed  them 

in  language  betokening  no  suspicion,  yet  warning  them  that  they 

had  mistaken  his  orders ;  their  .services  were  needed,  not  at  the 

Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of  the  city.    They  obeyed  his  orders, 

and  moved  to  the  spot  indicated ;  upon  which  he  immediately 

occupied  the  Issorium  with  troops  whom  he  could  trust    In  the 

ensuing  night,  he  seized  and  put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of 

the  two   hundred.    Another  conspiracy,  said  to  have  been  on 

the  point  of  breaking  out,  was  repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators 

in  the  house  where  they  were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to  death 

untried;  the  first  occasion   (observes  Plutarch)  on   which  any 

Spartan  was  ever  put  to  death  untried* — a  statement  which  I 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  yi.  5,  25;  vi  5,  32; 
Yii.  2,  2. 

It  is  evident  firom  the  last  of  these 
three  passages,  that  the  number  of 
Pericski  and  Helots  who  actually  re- 
Tolted  was  very  considerable:  and  the 
contrast  between  the  second  and  third 
passages  evinces  the  different  feelings 
with  which  the  two  seem  to  have  been 
composed  by  Xenophon. 

In  the  second,  he  is  recounting  the 
invasion  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  wish 
to  soften  the  magnitude  of  the  Spartan 
disgrace  and  calamity  as  much  as  he 
can.  Accordingly,  he  tells  us  no  more 
than  this  —  "  tiiere  were  some  among 
the  Peiioski,  who  even  took  active 
service  in  the  attack  of  Qythium,  and 
fought    along    with    the  Thebans"  — 

iwdB^trro  kcU  ffwtffrpart^mo  rots  fitriL 

But  in  the  third  passage  (vii.  2,  2  : 
compare  his  biography  called  Agesilaus, 

VOL.  VII. 


ii.  24)  Xenophon  is  extolling  the  fidelity 
of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta,  under 
adverse  circumstances  of  the  latter. 
Hence  it  then  suits  his  argument,  to 
magnify  these  adverse  circumstances, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
Phliasians;  and  he  therefore  tells  us-* 
<*  Many  of  the  Perioeki,  aU  the  Helots, 
and  all  the  allies  except  a  few,  had 
revolted  firom  Sparta" — <r^uX4vrmv  8* 

irrdprw  uhv  woW&y  TltptotKwPf  &iro* 
vrJantcv  ok  irdyruv  r&v  E/\i&T«r,  frt  S^ 
r&y  av/ifidx^y  T\iiy  xdw  6\iy0¥,  Ivi- 
ffrpcFr9v6wrvp  8*  a^o7s,  ifS  «/irc7if  xdw' 
rufv  r&y  *EAA^y»y,  wurroX  9i4fAtt¥av  (the 
Phliasians). 

I  apprehend  that  both  statements 
depart  from  the  reality,  though  in  oppo- 
site directions.  I  have  adopted  in  the 
text  something  between  the  two. 

>  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  32;  Polysenus, 
u.  1,  14;  iElian,  V.  H.  xiv.  27. 
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hesitate  to  believe  without  knowing  from  whom  he  borrowed  it,  but 
which,  if  true,  proves  that  the  Spartan  kings  andEphors  did  not  apply 
to  Spartan  citizens  the  same  measure  as  to  Ferioeki  and  Helots. 
By  such  severe  proceedings,  disaffection  was  kept  under ;  while 
the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  effectively  occupied,  and 
SS^,  Ae  wider  approaches  barricaded  by  heaps  of  stones  and 
romSn.  earth.*  Though  destitute  of  walls,  Sparta  was  extremely 
defensible  by  position.  Epaminondas  marched  slowly  up 
to  it  from  Amyklae ;  the  Arcadians  and  others  in  his 
army  spreading  themselves  to  burn  and  plunder  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  his  cavalry  occupied 
the  Hippodrome  (probably  a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river, 
under  the  hilly  site  of  the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though 
inferior  both  in  number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage 
over  them,  through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hoplites  whom  Agesilaus 
had  planted  in  ambush  hard  |;[y,  in  a  precinct  sacred  to  the 
Dioskuri.  Though  this  action  was  probably  of  little  consequence, 
yet  Epaminondas  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  city  by  storm. 
Satisfied  with  having  defied  the  Spartans  and  manifested  his 
mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own  doors,  he  marched  away 
southward  down  the  Eurotas.  To  them,  in  their  present  depression, 
it  was  matter  of  consolation  and  even  of  boasting,'  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  assail  them  in  their  last  stronghold.  The  agony  of  their 
feelings — grief,  resentment,  and  wounded  honour — was  intolerable. 
Many  wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at  all  hazard ;  but  Agesilaus 
resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness  as  rerikles  had  shown  at 
Athens,  when  the  Peloponnesians  first  invaded  Attica  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Especially  the  Spartan 
women,  who  had  never  before  beheld  an  enemy,  are  said  to  have 
manifested  emotions  so  furious  and  distressing,  as  to  increase 
much  the  difficulty  of  defence.*  We  are  even  told  that  Antalkidas, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors,  sent  his  children  for  safety  away 
from  Sparta  to  the  island  of  Kythera.  Epaminondas  knew  well 
how  desperate  the  resistance  of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their 


1  j£neas,  PolioreeticuB,  c.  2.  p.  16. 
3  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.   5,    32.      Kai    rh 
fi^v  fi^  vphs    riiv  ir6\iv  irpoo-jSoXccy   &y 

This  passage  is  not  very  clear,  nor 
are  the  commentators  unanimous  either 
as  to  the  words  or  as  to  the  meaning. 
Some  omit  fi^,  construe  Mku  as  if  it 
were  496k€i  roTs  BrifialoiSf  and  translate 


tt 


0afpa\€^€pov  "excessively  rash/ 
I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting 

from  this  alteration  and  construction. 

I  have  g^ven  in  the  text  what  I  believe 

to  be  the  meaning. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  28;   Aristotel. 

Politic,  ii.  6,  8 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  32, 

33;  Plutarch^  comp.  Agesil.  and  Pomp. 

c.  4. 
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city  were  attacked ;  while  to  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and 
impracticable  country,  repulse  would  be  absolute  niin.^ 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epaminondas  carried  his  march  as  far  as 
Helos  and  Gythium   on   the  sea-<M)ast;  burning  and  Heretics 
plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  three  days  to  rttm^ting 
capture  Gythium,  which  contained  the   Lacedaemonian  ^i2^ 
arsenal  and  ships.     Many  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  joined  CwSSl 
and  took  service  in  his  army ;  nevertheless  his  attempt  Sy'SiSi. 
on   Gythium  did  not  succeed;    upon  which  he  turned  utlT^!^ 
back,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Arcadian  frontier.     It  <>^ 
was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  quitting  Laconia, 
since  his  Feloponnesian  allies,  the  Arcadians  and  others,  were 
daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich  plunder  which  they  had  acquired, 
while  his  supplies  were  also  becoming  deficient.* 

Epaminondas  had   thus  accomplished  far  more   than  he  had 
projected  when  quitting  Thebes;  for  the  effect  of  the  ^I^^^ 
expedition   on   Grecian    opinion  was  immense.      The  vadonnpon 
reputation  of  his  army,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  pro-  ^mioo— 
digiously  exalted ;  and  even  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  das  i«  ex. 
unfriendly  as  well  as  obscure,  bears  involuntary  testi-  spartii*" 
mony  both  to  the  excellence  of  his  generalship  and  to  the  lowenMi. 
good  discipline  of  his  troops.     He  made  his  Thebans  keep  in  rank 
and  hold  front  against  the  enemy,  even  while  their  Arcadian  'allies 
were  dispersing  around  for  plunder.     Moreover,  the  insult  and 
humiliation   to  Sparti^  was   still  greater  than  that  inflicted  by 
the   battle  of  Leuktra;  which  had  indeed  shown  that  she  was 


^  Aristotle  (in  hia  Polltica,  iv.  10,  5), 
discuBsing  the  opinion  of  those  political 
phUoaophera  who  maintained  that  a 
city  ought  to  have  no  walls,  but  to 
be  defended  only  by  the  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants — givea  Tarious  reasons 
against  anch  opinion,  and  adds  "that 
these  are  old-mshioned  thinkers;  that 
the  citiea  which  made  auch  oatentatioua 
display  of  personal  courage  have  been 
proved  to  be  wrong  by  actual  results  " 

6pAyT§s  4\rYxoiki¥as  Ipyy  rh,t   iK^lvms 
leaXKonrtcrafAtyas. 

The  commentators  say  (see  the  note 
of  H.  Earth.  St.  HUaire)  that  Aristotle 
Laa  in  his  view  Sparta  at  the  moment 
of  thia  Theban  invasion.  I  do  not  see 
what  else  he  can  mean ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  if  such  be  his  meaning,  the 
remark  is  difiSoult  to  admit.  Epami- 
nondaa  came  close  up  to  Sparta^  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 


assault.  If  the  city  had  had  walls  like 
those  of  Babylon,  they  could  not  have 
procured  for  her  any  greater  protection. 
To  me  the  fact  appears  rather  to  show 
(contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Aristotle) 
that  Sparta  was  so  strong  by  position, 
combined  with  the  military  (maracter 
of  her  citizens,  that  she  could  dispense 
with  walla. 

Polysnua  (ii.  2,  5)  has  an  anecdote, 
I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed,  to 
the  efibct  that  Epaminondaa  might  have 
taken  Sparta,  but  deaignedly  refrained 
from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Arcadians  and  others  would  then  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  Thebes.  Nei- 
ther the  alleged  matter  of  fact,  nor  the 
reason,  appear  to  me  woi*thy  of  any 
credit,  ^lian  (V.  H.  iv.  8)  has  the 
same  story,  but  with  a  different  reason 
assigned. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  50;  Diodor.  xr, 
67. 
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no  longer  invincible  in  the  field,  but  had  still  left  her  with  the 
admitted  supposition  of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproach- 
able city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so  far  as  regards 
their  city)  had  been  far  less  than  either  friends  or  enemies  expected  ; 
the  belief  in  their  power  was  thus  proportionally  abridged.  It 
now  remained  for  Epaminondas  to  complete  their  humiliation  by 
executing  those  two  enterprises  which  had  formed  the  special 
purpose  of  his  expedition ;  the  re-establishment  of  Messene,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as  lucrative, 
Fonndauon  ^^  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  increased  confidence  and 
SL^M^^'  antipathy  against  Sparta,  and  increased  disposition  to 
lopoiis.  listen  to  Epaminondas.  When  that  eminent  man  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong  frontier  against 
Sparta  on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he  announced  his 
intention  of  farther  weakening  Sparta  by  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  Messenians — the  general  feeling  of  the  small  Arcadian 
communities,  already  tending  in  the  direction  of  coalescence, 
became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  such  impediments  of  detail  as 
the  breaking  up  of  ancient  abode  and  habit  involves.  Respecting 
early  Athenian  history,  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,^  that  the 
legendary  Theseus,  "  havings  become  powerful,  in  addition  to  his 
great  capacity,"  had  effected. the  discontinuance  of  those  numerous 
independent  governments  which  once  dii;^ded  Attica,  and  had 
consolidated  them  all  into  one  common  government  at  Athens. 
Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by  Epaminondas, 
through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and  power.  A  Board 
of  (Ekists  or  Founders  was  named  to  carry  out  the  resolution  taken 
by  the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and  Tegea,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pan-Arcadian  city  and  centre.  Of  this  Board,  two  were 
from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia,  two  from  Kleitor,  two  from  the 
district  of  Maenalus,  two  from  that  oS  the  Farrhasians.  A  con- 
venient site  being  chosen  upon  the  river  Hehsson  (which  flowed 
through  and  divided  the  town  in  two),  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Tegea,  well-fitte(|  to  block  up  the  marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north- 
westerly direction — the  foundation  of  the  new  Great  City 
(Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  (Ekists  jointly  with  Epaminondas. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships,'  from  all  sides  of  this  centre, 
were  persuaded  to  join  the  new  community.     Ten   were  from 


1  Tbacyd.  ii.  15.    *Erci8J^  8i  9ri<r§ht  i  jcoi  Bvyarht,  &c. 
ifiaclKtvTWf  yfy6fifyos  /&cr&  rod  ^vverov  |      '  Diodor.  xv. 
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the  Msenalii,  eight  from  the  Farrhasii,  six  from  the  Eutresii ;  three 
great  sections  of  the  Arcadian  namCy^each  an  aggregate  of  villages. 
Four  little  townships,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for 
the  new  territory,  yet  being  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained 
to  join ;  but  in  one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong* 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to  join 
the  Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  Sea  (Trebizond),  who  received 
them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezuntines  were  even  slain 
by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The  walls  of  the 
new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circumference  (more  than 
five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an  ample  rural  territory  was  also 
gathered  round  it,  extending  northward  as  much  as  twenty-four 
miles  from  the  city,  and  conterminous  on  the  east  with  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Kaphyse — on  the  west  with  Messene,^ 
Phigalia,  and  Hersea. 

The  other  new  city — Messene — was  founded  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  Argeians  and  Foaodatkm 
others;  Epiteles  being  especially  chosen  by  the  Argeians  ®'^®^°*- 
for  that  purpose.'  The  Messenian  exiles,  though  eager  and 
joyful  at  the  thought  of  regaining  their  name  and  nationality,  were 
averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either  at  (Echalia  or  Andania,  which 
had  been  the  scenes  of  their  calamities  in  the  early  wars  with  Sparta. 
Moreover  the  site  of  Mount  Ithome  is  said  to  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  hero  Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to  the  Argeian  general 
Epitele&  The  local  circumstances  of  this  mountain  (on  which  the 
last  gallant  resistance  of  the  revolted  Messenians  against  Sparta 
had  been  carried  on,  between  the  Persian  and  Feloponnesian  wars) 
were  such,  that  the  indications  of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious 
signs,  coincided  fully  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like 
Epaminondas.  In  after-days,  this  hill,  IthdmS  (then  bearing 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Messene),  together  with  the  Akrocorinthus, 
were  marked  out  by  Demetrius  of  Pharus  as  the  two  horns  of 
Peloponnesus ;  whoever  held  these  two  horns,  was  master  of 
the  bull'    Ithome  was  near  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 


«  Paiwan.  ▼iii.  27 ;  ▼iii.  35.  5 ;  Dip- 
dor.  XV.  63. 

See  Mr.  Frnes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenioi.  Appendix,  p.  418,  where  the  facts 
respecting  Megalopolis  are  brought  to- 
getner  and  discussed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Xeno- 
phon  (Hellen.  t.  2,  7)  observes  that 
the  capture  of  Mantineia  by  Agesipolis 
had    inade   the    Mantinrians    see    the 


foll^  of  having  a  river  run  through 
theur  town — ^yet  in  choosing  the  site 
of  Megalopolis,  this  same  feature  was 
deliberately  reproduced  s  and  in  this 
choice  the  Mantineianfl  were  parties 
concerned. 

>  Pausan.  iv.  26,  6. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361 }  Polybius,  vii. 
11. 
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having  upon  its  summit  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  called 
Kiepsydra.  Upon  this  summii  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  new 
town  of  Messene  was  built;  while  the  town  itself  was  situated 
lower  down  on  the  slope,  though  connected  by  a  continuous  wall 
with  its  acropolis.  First,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  by  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  recognised  as  (Ekist  or  Founder,^  to  Dionysus 
and  Apollo  Ismenius — ^by  the  Argeians,  to  the  Argeian  Here  and 
Zeus  Nemeius — ^by  the  Messenians,  to  Zeus  Ithomates  and  the 
Dioskuri.  Next,  prayer  was  made  to  the  ancient  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation,  especially  to  the  invincible 
warrior  Aristomenes,  that  they  would  now  come  back  and  again 
take  up  their  residence  as  inmates  in  enfranchised  Messene.  After 
this,  the  ground  was  marked  out  and  the  building  was  begun, 
under  the  sound  of  Argeian  and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains 
of  Pronomus  and  Sakadas.  The  best  masons  and  architects  were 
invited  from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  streets  with  regularity, 
as  well  as  to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and  construction  of 
the  sacred  edifices.*  In  respect  of  the  fortifications,  too,  Epami- 
nondas  was  studiously  provident  Such  was  their  excellence 
and  solidity,  that  they  exhibited  matter  for  admiration  even  in  the 
aflter-days  of  the  traveller  Pausanias." 

From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of  Ithdme,  the 
^^wStem  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  fifteen  miles 
Laoonk  southward  down  to  the  Messenian  Gulf^  across  a  plain, 
Sparta.  thcu  as  Well  as  now,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in 
Peloponnesus ;  while  to  the  eastward,  their  territory  was  conter- 
minous with  that  of  Arcadia  and  the  contemporary  establishment 
of  Megalopolis.  All  the  newly  appropriated  space  was  land 
cut  off  from  the  Spartan  dominion.  How  much  was  cut  off  in  the 
direction  south-east  of  Ithome  (along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly  say.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  Perioeki  of  Thuria,  situated  in  that  neighbourhood,  were 
converted  into  an  independent  community,  and  protected  by 
the  vicinity  of  Messene.^  What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice, 
however,  is — that  all  the  extensive  district  westward  and  south-west- 
ward of  Ithdme-*all  the  south-western  comer  of  Peloponnesus, 
from  the  river  Neda  southward  to  Cape  Akritas — was  now  also 
subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Spartan  Brandas  had  been  in  garrison  near  Methone  ^  (not 

^  Pausan.  ix.  14,  2:  compare  the  in- 
Boription  on  the  statue  of  Epaminondae 
(ix.  15,4). 

•  Paoflan.  iv.  27,  3. 


*  Pauaan.  iy.  81,  5. 
^  PauBan.  iy.  31,  2. 
»  Thucyd.  u.  25. 
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far  fipom  Cape  Akritas) ;  Pylus — where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes 
erected  his  hostile  fort,  near  which  the  important  capture  at 
Sphakteria  was  effected — had  been  a  maritime  point  belonging  to 
Sparta,  about  forty-six  miles  from  the  city  ;  *  Aulon  (rather  farther 
north,  near  the  river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Kinadon  a  township  of  Spartan  Perio&ki,  of  very  doubtful 
fidelity .*  Now  all  this  wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  Messenian  Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the  Spartan  territory, 
was  severed  from  Sparta  to  become  the  property  of  Ferioeki  and 
Helots,  converted  into  freemen ;  not  only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute 
to  Sparta,  as  before,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  tenure.  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian 
army  cut  to  pieces  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asine,^  killing 
the  Spartan  polemarch  Geranor;  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  the  other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-western 
peninsula  must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Periceki 
of  the  region  welcomed  the  new  Messene  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence.  Epaminondas,  besides  confirming  the  independence 
of  Methone  and  Asine,  reconstituted  some  other  towns,^  which 
under  Lacedaemonian  dominion  had  probably  been  kept  unfortified 
and  had  dwindled  away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  b.c.,  when  Demosthenes  landed  at  Pylus> 
Thucydides  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  Athens,  Gr«at  dimi- 
and  a  serious  injury  to  Sparta,  to  have  lodged  a  small  ^Jrol^of 
garrison  of  Messenians  in  that  insignificant  post,   as  ^I^JJ^y^*^ 
plunderers  of  Spartan  territory  and  instigators  of  Helots  <»"™*'*<«- 


*  Thucyd.  iv.  3. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  -vii.  1,  25. 

*  Paasan.  iv.  27  >  4.  i»4'^iCov  9h  nai 
&AAa  woKlfffiarat  8tc,  Fausanias,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pamiaus  in  the  Messenian 
Gulf^  round  Cape  Akritas  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Neda  in  the  Western  Sea — enu- 
merates the  following  towns  and  places 
— Edrond,  Koldnides,  Asind^  the  Cape 
Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phoenikus,  Me- 
thdnd  or  Moth6nd,  P^us,  Aulon  (Pau- 
san.  iy.  34,  35,  36).  The  account  given 
by  Skylax  (Periplus,  c.  46,  47)  of  the 
coast  of  these  regions,  appears  to  me 
confused  and  unintelligible.  He  reck- 
ons Asind  and  Mothtad  as  cities  of 
Laconia ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived these  cities  as  being  in  the  central 
douthgrn  projection  of  Peloponnesus 
(whereof  Cape  Tssnanis  forms  the  ex- 
tremity); and  not  to  have  conceived  at 
all  the  aoutlHoesiem  projection,  whereof 


Cape  Akritas  forms  the  extremity.  He 
recognises  Meesdnd,  but  he  pursues  the 
ParapluB  of  the  Messenian  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda  to  the 
coast  of  the  Messenian  Qulf  south  of 
Ith6md  without  interruption.  Then, 
after  that,  he  mentions  Asind,  Mothdn^ 
AchilleioB  Limdn,  and  Psamathus,  with 
Cape  Tsenarus  between  them.  Besides, 
he  introduces  in  Measenia  two  different 
cities — one  called  Messdnd,  the  other 
called  Ithdmd;  whereas  there  was  only 
one  Messdnd  situated  on  Mount  Ith6md. 
I  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who, 
resting  mainly  upon  this  account  of 
Skylax,  considers  that  the  south-west- 
ern comer  of  Peloponnesus  remained 
a  portion  of  Laconia  and  belonging  to 
Sparta,  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  city  of  Messdnd.  See  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Niebuhr  on  the  age  of  Skvlax 
of  Earyanda — ^in  his  Eleine  SchrifteUy 
p.  119. 
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to  desertion  ^ — especially  as  their  dialect  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves.  How  prodigious  must  have 
been  the  impression  throughout  Greece,  when  Epaminondas, 
by  planting  the  Messenian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier 
city  and  position  of  Ithome,  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all 
the  wide  space  between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea, 
enfranchising  the  Ferioeki  and  Helots  contained  in  it  I  We  must 
recollect  that  the  name  Messene  had  been  from  old  times  applied 
generally  to  this  region,  and  that  it  was  never  bestowed  upon  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  When  therefore  the  Spartans 
complained  of  "  the  liberation  of  Messene  " — "  the  loss  of  Messene  " 
— they  included  in  the  word,  not  simply  the  city  on  Mount  Ithome, 
but  all  this  territory  besides ;  though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  the  new  city. 

They  complained  yet  more  indignantly,  that  along  with  the 
Pertoskiand  arenuiue  Messcnians,  now  brougfht  back  from  exile  —  a 
biiBhedas  rabble  of  their  own  emancipated  Jrericeki  and  Uelots 
along  with  had  bceu  domiciled  on  their  border.'  Herein  were 
nUnsonttM  iucludcd,  uot  ouly  such  of  these  two  classes  as,  having 
nian  bonier,  bcforc  dwelt  in  Servitude  throughout  the  territory  west- 
ward of  Ithome,  now  remained  there  in  a  state  of  freedom — 
but  also  doubtless  a  number  of  others  who  deserted  from  other  parts 
of  Laconia.  For  as  we  know  that  such  desertions  had  been 
not  inconsiderable,  even  when  there  was  no  better  shelter  than  the 
outlying  posts  of  Pylus  and  Kythera — so  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
became  much  more  numerous,  when  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Messene  was  founded  under  adequate  protection,  and  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining,  westward  of  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
free  lands  with  a  new  home.  Moreover,  such  Periceki  and  Helots 
as  had  actually  joined  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas  in 
Laconia,  would  be  forced  from  simple  insecurity  to  quit  the  countiy 
when  he  retired,  and  would  be  supplied  with  fresh  residences 
in  the  newly-enfranchised  territory.  All  these  men  would  pass 
at  once,  out  of  a  state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servitude,  into  the 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  3>  42. 

>  The  Oration  (>i.)  called  Arohi- 
damaa,  by  Isokrates,  exhibits  power- 
folly  the  Spartan  feeling  of  the  time, 
respecting  tnis  abstraction  of  territory, 
and  emancipation  of  serfs,  for  the  pxu*- 
pose  of  restoring  Messdnd.  s.  30.  Koi 
c/  fjL^y  rohs  its  itXiiBAs  MciroT^Wovf  Korrj' 
yoy  (the  Thebans),  ^iSUovy  fihy  hy, 
ifiws  8*  ^b\&ycn-4p»5  hy  €ls  i/Acis  ^|i}- 
fidpra^oy  vvv  9^  r^bt  ^IkAtos  6fi6povs 


iiuiy  Tap€ucteroiKl{ov<rtyf  &ar^  m4  tovt* 
ftyeu  xaAcir<^aroy,  tl  rris  X^P^  tfTc^Wf- 
ff6fit$a  vapii  rh  iUeuoy^  &AX'  f{  robs 
io6\ovs  ^fi€T4pcvs  iTo^6fAt$a  Kvplovs  aib' 
rrjs  6yras. 

Again — s.  101.  I^y  -yAp  rofKuccrrourt- 
ffdi/it$a  robs  ZlKArtu,  jcoi  r^y  ir6\uf 
ra6njy  irtptlZc^pkty  ab^JiBturay,  rls  obK 
ol^ty  5ri  frdyra  rhy  fiiov  iy  rapaxctis  jcal 
Kiy96yoi5  SMTcXoOficv  Byrts ;  compare 
also  sections  8  and  102. 
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dignity  of  free  and  equal  Hellens/  sending  again  a  solemn 
Messenian  legation  or  Theory  to  the  Olympic  festival,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  three  centuries* — outdoing  their  former 
masters  in  the  magnitude  of  their  offerings  from  the  same 
soil — and  requiting  them  for  previous  ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance 
and  insult,  instead  of  that  imiversal  deference  and  admiration 
which  a  Spartan  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his 
due. 

The  enfranchisement   and    re-organization    of  all    Westem- 
Laconia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian  name,  the  Tbe  details 
foundation  of  the  two  new  cities  (Messene  and  Megalo-  SJ^JS^ 
polls)  in  immediate  neighbourhood  and  sympathy — while  SJS^ny 
they  completed  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  constituted  in  '"^no^^    ' 
all  respects  the  most  interesting  political  phenomena  that  Greece 
had  witnessed  for  many  years. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian — he  is  able  to 
recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  inferences  as 
these  facts  themselves  warrant.  Xenophon,  under  whose  eyes  all 
must  have  passed,  designedly  omits  to  notice  them ; '  Fausanias, 


^  iBokraUs,  Orat.  yi.  CArcbidam.)  8. 
111.  "A^toy  9k  jroi  'Hiy  *0\vfiiridia  koL 
r^  iXXas  oiirxvi^yM  Tcanjy^p^Uy  iy 
off  HKoeros  iifiSy  (SpartaDs)  (ii\atr6' 
rtfMfs  iv  iral  Bavfuurrirtpos  r&y  ild\rp-&y 
r&y  iy  ro7s  iy&ai  ras  ylKas  kytupov- 
fUymy.  Els  hs  rts  &r  i\$t7v  roXfi'fyrtieyf 
ianl  iiJky  rov  rifiSurBeu  Kar9ppovjfiji<r6' 
fuyos — Iti  Bk  frpbs  ro^rois  6i^6fi€' 
yos  fihy  robs  oiK4ras  iijrh  rfis 
Xc6paf  lis  ot  waT4pes  iifuy  KvriXvwoy 
hxapxhs  fcoi  dverias  fitlCovs  iifi&y  jroiov 
/Uyovst  iucowr6fityos  8*  abr&y  rotav- 
rals  0\a<r(piqfi,lais  xP^I*-^^^^* 
oXais  irtp  €lKhs  robs  x^^**"^ 
Ttpoy  r&y  iWmy  SeSovXcvjc^ 
rast  4^  t<fov  Zk  yvy  rhs  ovyB^Kas  rots 
ZtffrSrais  ir€wotrifi4yovs. 

This  oration,  compoBed  only  five  or 
nx  years  after  the  battle  of  Leoktra,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Spartan  feeling  under  such  severe 
humiliations. 

'  The  freedom  of  the  Messenians  had 
been  put  down  by  the  first  Messenian 
war,  alter  which  they  became  subjects  of 
Sparta.  The  second  Messem'an  war 
arose  fi:t>m  their  revolt. 

No  free  Messenian  legation  could 
therefore  have  visited  Olympia  since  the 
termination  of  the  first  war ;  which  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  (iv.  13,  4)  in  723 
B.C.;  though  the  date  ia   not    to  be 


trusted.  Pausanias  (iv.  27,  3)  gives 
287  years  between  the  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Messdnd  by  Epaminondas.  See 
the  note  of  Siebelis  on  this  passage. 
Exact  dates  of  these  early  wars  cannot 
be  made  out. 

'  The  partiality  towards  Sparta,  visible 
even  from  the  beginning  of  Xenophon*s 
history,  becomes  more  and  more  exag- 
gerated throughout  the  two  latter  books 
wherein  he  recounts  her  misfortunes; 
it  is  moreover  intensified  by  spite 
against  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas 
as  her  conquerors.  But  there  is  hardly 
9,nj  instance  of  this  feeliug,  so  glaring 
or  so  discreditable,  as  the  case  now 
before  us.  In  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
in  the  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  he  totaUy 
omits  the  foundation  both  of  Messdnd 
and  of  Megalopolis;  though  in  the  after 
part  of  his  history,  he  alludes  (briefiy) 
both  to  one  and  to  the  other  as  facts 
accomplished.  He  represents  the  The- 
bans to  have  come  into  Arcadia  with 
their  magnificent  army,  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  repelling  Agesilaus  and  the 
Spartans,  and  to  have  been  desirous  of 
returning  to  BoBotia»  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  latter  had  already 
returned  to  Sparta  (vi.  5,  23).  Nor 
does  he  onoe   mention   the  name    of 
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whom  we  have  to  thank  for  most  of  what  we  know,  is  prompted  by 
his  religious  imagination  to  relate  many  divine  signs  and  warnings, 
but  little  matter  of  actual  occurrence.  Details  are  altogether  with- 
held from  us.  We  know  neither  how  long  a  time  was  occupied  in 
the  building  of  the  two  cities,  nor  who  furnished  the  cost ;  though 
both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have  been  considerable.  Of  the 
thousand  new  arrangements,  incident  to  the  winding  up  of  many 
small  townships,  and  the  commencement  of  two  large  cities,  we  are 
unable  to  render  any  account  Yet  there  is  no  point  of  time 
wherein  social  phaenomena  are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructiva 
In  describing  societies  already  established  and  ancient,  we  find  the 
force  of  traditional  routine  almost  omnipotent  in  its  influence  both 
on  men's  actions  and  on  their  feelings.  Bad  as  well  as  good 
is  preserved  in  one  concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past 
stifles  all  constructive  intelligence,  and  leaves  little  room  even  for 
improving  aspirations.  But  the  forty  small  communities  which 
coalesced  into  Megalopolis,  and  the  Messenians  and  other  settlers 
who  came  for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of  IthSme,  were  in 
a  state  in  which  new  exigences  of  every  kind  pressed  for  immediate 
satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afibrd  a  precedent,  nor  any 
resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems  to  discussion  by 
those  whose  character  and  judgement  was  most  esteemed.  Whether 
the  problems  were  well  or  ill-solved,  there  must  have  been  now 
a  genuine  and  earnest  attempt  to  strike  out  as  good  a  solution  as 
the  lights  of  the  time  and  place  permitted,  with  a  certain  latitude 
for  conflicting  views.  Arrangements  must  have  been  made  for  the 
apportionment  of  houses  and  lands  among  the  citizens,  by  purchase, 
or  grant,  or  both  together ;  for  the  political  and  judicisil  consti- 
tution ;  for  religious  and  recreative  ceremonies,  for  military  defence, 
for  markets,  for  the  security  and  transmission  of  property,  &c. 
All  these  and  many  other  social  wants  of  a  nascent  community 
must  now  have  been  provided  for,  and  it  would  have  been  highly 


Epaminondafl  aa  general  of  the  Thebans 
in  the  expedition,  any  more  than  he 
mentions  him  at  Leuktra. 

Considering  the  momentous  and  strik- 
ing character  of  these  facts,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  Theban  general  by 
whom  they  wero  achieved — such  silence 
on  the  part  of  an  historian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  recount  the  events  of  the 
time,  is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of 
his  duty  to  state  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
plain  t^t  Messdnd  and  Megalopolis 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  philo-Spartan 


sentiment  of  Xenophon.  They  stood 
as  permanent  evidences  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Sparta,  even  after  the  hostile 
armies  had  withdrawn  from  Laconia. 
He  prefers  to  ignore  them  altogether. 
Tet  he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with 
disproportionate  prolixity,  the  two  appli- 
cations of  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for 
aid,  with  the  favourable  reception  which 
they  obtained — also  the  exploits  of  the 
Fhliasians  in  their  devoted  attachment 
to  Sparta. 
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interesting  to  know  how.  Unhappily  the  means  are  denied  to  us. 
We  can  record  little  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two 
youngest  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities  were  bom 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  presiding 
genius,  Epaminondas ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly 
sympathy  and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
Sparta ;  a  purpose,  which,  even  two  centuries  afterwards,  remained 
engraven  on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot  like  Poly  bins.  ^ 

Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city  in  itself, 
but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy  ;  which  appears  Megaiopout 
to  h$iTe  comprised  all  Arcadia,  except  Orchomenus  and  Arcadun 
Heraea.  It  was  enacted  that  a  synod  or  assembly,  from  bu^  ^^ 
all  the  separate  members  of  the  Arcadian  name,  and  in  which  pro- 
bably every  Arcadian  citizen  from  the  constituent  communities  had 
the  right  of  attending,  should  be  periodically  convoked  there.  This 
assembly  was  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number.  A 
body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called  the  £4)ariti,  destined  to  uphold  the 
federation,  and  receiving  pay  when  on  service,  was  also  provided. 
Assessments  were  levied  upon  each  city  for  their  support,  and  a 
Pan- Arcadian  general  (probably  also  other  officers)  was  named. 
The  Ten  Thousand,  on  behalf  of  all  Arcadia,  received  foreign 
envoys — concluded  war,  or  peace,  or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers 
or  other  Arcadians  brought  before  them  on  accusations  of  public 
misconduct*  The  great  Athenian  orators,  Kallistratus,  Demo- 
sthenes, iEschines,  on  various  occasions  pleaded  before  it'  What 
were  its  times  of  meeting,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed 
seriously,  for  a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan-Arcadian  communion 
of  action  and  sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed ;  ^  and  to 
prevent,  or  soften,  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a  tendency 
to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities.  The  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had  first  arisen, 
gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city  never  attained  that  pre- 
eminence or  power  which  its  founders  contemplated,  and  which  had 
caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the  population 
actually  inhabiting  it^ 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Messenian 


'  See  a  striking  passage  in  Polybius, 
IT.  32.  Compare  also  Pauaan.  t.  29,  3 ; 
and  Tiii.  27,  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  33;  7ii.  4, 
2,  33.  34;  viL  3,  1. 

s  Demosthen.  Fals.  Legat.  p.  344.  s. 
11.  p.  403.  8.  220i  .ZEschlnds,  Fals.  Log. 


p.  296.  o.  49 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin. 
c.  6. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38;  vii.  4, 
33;  Diodor.  zv.  59;  Aristotle — *ApK^ 
Swf  TloKiTtla  —  ap.  Harpokration,  v. 
Mipioi,  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann, 

^  Polybius,  ii.  55. 
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Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also  much  of 
the  territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between  that  city  and 
Arcadia.  Thus  the  Skiritse  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian  race, 
heretofore  dependent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a  valuable 
contingent  to  her  armies  0,  with  their  territory  forming  the 
northern  frontier  of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became  from  this 
time  independent  of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.^  The  same  is  the  case 
even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — Sellasia ;  though  this 
latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedsemonians  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards.' 

Epaminondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the  legal 
Epaminon.  duratiou  of  his  Command  in  Arcadia  and  Laconia.^  The 
amy  ev».  Sufferings  of  a  severe  mid-winter  were  greatly  mitigated 
^neeLT  to  his  soldicrs  by  the  Arcadians,  who,  full  of  devoted 
friendship,  pressed  upon  them  an  excess  of  hospitality  which  he 
could  not  permit  consistently  with  their  military  duties.^  He  stayed 
long  enough  to  settle  all  the  preliminary  debates  and  difficulties, 
and  to  put  in  train  of  serious  execution  the  establishment  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis.  For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  compre- 
hensive, which  changed  the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus, 
much  time  was  of  course  necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  division 
under  Pammenes,  was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction  from  Sparta ;  * 


»  Thucyd.  v.  66. 

5  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  12;  Diodor. 
XV.  64. 

*  The  exact  number  of  eighty-five 
days,  given  by  Diodorus  (xv.  67)  seems 
to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally 
from  Ephorus  or  some  other  older 
author. 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c.  32), 
mentions  "  three  entire  months,"  which 
differa  little  from  eighty-five  days.  He 
expresses  himself  as  if  Epaminondas 
spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia. 
Yet  again,  in  the  Apophth.  Beg.  p.  194 
B.  (compare  JSlian,  Y.  H.  xiii.  42),  and 
in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  (c.  25),  Plutarch 
states,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  col- 
leagues held  tne  command  four  whole 
months  over  and  above  the  legal  time, 
being  engaged  in  their  operations  in 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  This  seems  to 
me  the  more  probable  interpretation  of 
the  case;  for  the  operations  seem  too 
large  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
either  three  or  four  months. 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plutarch 
— ^An  Seni  sit  gerenda  Bespublioa  (c.  8. 
p.  788  A.). 


^  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.  Pammends  is 
said  to  have  been  an  earnest  friend  of 
EpaminondaSi  but  of  older  political 
standing;  to  whom  Epaminondas  partly 
owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Qer. 
Prseoep.  p.  805  F.). 

Pausanias  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  in  the  same  Olympic  year 
as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  a  few 
months  after  that  battle,  during  the 
archonship  of  Phrasikleid^s  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer  371  and 
Midsummer  370  B.c.  (Pausan.  viii.  27, 6). 
He  places  the  foundation  of  Measdnd 
in  the  next  Olympic  year,  under  the 
archonship  of  DyskindtuB  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer  370  and 
Midsummer  369  B.c.  (iv.  27,  5). 

The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  would 
probably  be  understood  to  date  from 
the  initial  determination  taken  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  soon  after  the 
revolution  at  Tegea^  to  found  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  city  and  federative  league. 
This  was  probably  taken  before  Mid* 
summer  370  b.c.,  and  the  date  of  Pau- 
sanias would  thus  be  correct. 

The  foundation  of  Messdnd  would 
doubtless  take  its  sera  from  the  ex- 
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while  Tegea  also,  from  this  time  forward,  for  some  years,  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  post  by  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  affected  by  these 
proceedings  of  Epaminondas  in  Peloponnesus.  The  ihespar- 
accumulation  of  force  against  Sparta  was  so  powerful,  iidf^m 
that  under  a  chief  like  him,  it  seemed  sufficient  to  crush  ,l!f^of 
her:  and  though  the  Athenians  were  aow  neutral  in  the  ^^^.^'weu 
contest,  such  a  prospect  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  them,'  ^m  ct 
ioTolying  the  aggrandizement  of  Thebes  to  a  point  incon-  ^^^^^ 
sistent  with  their  security.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  -^"^en*- 
successes  of  Epaminondas  that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta, 
G>rinth  and  Phlius,  to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not 
merely  humiliating  to  the  Laoedsemonians,  who  had  never  pre- 
viously sent  the  like  request  to  any  Grecian  city — but  also 
difficult  to  handle  in  reference  to  Athens.  History  showed 
abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  little  either  of  good  feeling 
or  consentient  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedemonians  towards 
her.  What  little  was  to  be  found,  the  envoy  dexterously  brought 
forward ;  going  back  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Peisistratids  from 
Athens  by  Spartan  help,  the  glorious  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both  cities — and  the  auxiliaries  sent 
by  Athens  into  Laconia  in  465  B.O.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against 
the  revolted  Messenians  on  Mount  Ithome.  In  these  times  (he 
reminded  the  Athenian  assembly)  Thebes  had  betrayed  the 
Hellenic  cause  by  joining  Xerxes,  and  had  been  an  object  of 
common  hatred  to  both.  Moreover  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece 
had  been  arrayed  under  Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with 
full  sanction  and  recommendation  from  Sparta ;  while  the  head- 
ship of  the  latter  by  land  had  in  like  manner  been  accepted  by  the 
Athenians.  He  called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  these 
former  glories,  to  concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all  the  de- 
plorable hostilities  which  had  since  intervened,  and  to  afford  to  her 
a  generous  relief  against  the  old  common  enemy.  The  Thebans 
might  even  now  be  decimated  (according  to  the  vow  said  to  have 
been  taken  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes),  in  spite  of  their  present 
menacing  ascendency — ^if  Athens  and  Sparta  could  be  brought 


pedition  of  EpaminoncUui  —  between 
NoTember  and  March  370-369  b.c.  ; 
which  would  be  during  the  archonahip 
of  Dyakindtus  at  Athena,  aa  Pauaaniaa 
affirma. 

What  length  of  time  waa  required  to 
complete  the    erection    and  eatabliah- 


ment  of  either  city,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Diodorua  placea  the  foundation  of 
MegalopoUa  in  368  B.C.  (xv.  72). 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  36. 

'  laokratte  (Archidamua),  Or.  yi.  a. 
129. 
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heartily  to  cooperate ;  and  might  be  dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself 
had  wished  to  deal  with  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
Sparta  refused  to  concur  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  utter 


rum. 


1 


This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  by  the  envoys 
from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian  speaker  contended, 
that  Epamiuondas  and  his  army,  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their  passage  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  committed  a  glaring  violation  of  the  general  peace, 
sworn  in  871  b.c.,  first  at  Sparta  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  gua- 
ranteeing universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  dty.  The  envoy 
from  Phlius — while  complimenting  Athens  on  the  proud  position 
which  she  now  held,  having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in  her  hands — 
dwelt  on  the  meed  of  honour  which  she  would  earn  in  Greece,  if 
she  now  generously  interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  forgetting 
past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past  benefits.  In  adopting 
such  policy,  too,  she  would  act  in  accordance  with  her  own  true 
interests;  since,  should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans  would 
become  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  formidable  still  to 
Athens.* 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration  of  Sparta, 
that  she  should  be  compelled  to  send  such  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many  untoward  realities  during 
the  past  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking,  when  we  set  her  present 
language  against  that  which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens, 
before  and  through  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

At  first,  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  favour ;  the  senti- 
ueception  mcut  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being  apparently  rather 
vo^Si  against  than  for  them.  "Such  language  from  the 
AthenwM  Spartans  (murmured  the  assembled  citizens)  is  intelligible 
prayer.  euough  during  their  present  distress ;  but  so  long  as  they 
were  in  good  circumstances,  we  received  nothing  but  ill-usage  from 
them." '  Nor  was  the  complaint  of  the  Spartans,  that  the  invasion 
of  Laconia  was  contrary  to  the  sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal 
autonomy,  admitted  without  opposition.  Some  said  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  drawn  the  invasion  upon  themselves,  by  their 
previous  interference  with  Tegea  and  in  Arcadia;  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Mantineians  at  Tegea  had  been  justifiable,  since 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34,  35. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  38-48. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.     Ol  ii4rroi 
*A0riyaiot  ol  irdvv  ^$c|arro»  &AX&  $povs 


Tis  roiovrof  9i^X9cr,  &s  vvy  fi^y  ravra 
Xtyoifv  8t€  8i  €8  iirparro¥y  iviK^iwro 
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Stasippus  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been  the 

first  to  begin  unjust  violence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  made 

by  the  envoys  to  the  congress  of  Feloponnesian  allies  held  in  404  i 

B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens — when  the  Theban  deputy  had 

proposed  that  Athens  should  be  totally  destroyed,  while  the  Spartans 

had  strenuously  protested  against  so  cruel  a  sentence — made  a 

powerful  impression  on  the  assembly,  and  contributed  more  than 

anything  else  to  determine  them  in  favour  of  the  proposition.'  i 

**  As  Athens  was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  from 

the  fiat  of  the  same  enemy  :  Athens  was  then  rescued  by  Sparta, 

and  shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unrequited?"     Such   was 

the  broad  and  simple  issue  which  told  upon  the  feelings  of  the 

assembled  Athenians,   disposing   them  to  listen  with  increasing 

favour  both  to  the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius,  and  to  their  own 

speakers  on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  pnident  as  well  as  generous.     A 
counterpoise  would  thus  be  maintained  against  the  ex-  vote  passed 
cessive  aggrandizement  of  Thebes,  which  at  this  moment  ^^JJia— 
doubtless   caused   serious  alarm    and  jealousy  to   the  Jfn^JJd' 
Athenians.     And  thus,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  resent-  b*°«™^ 
ment  against  Sparta,  naturally  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation  gradually  became  more  and 
more  predominant  in  the  assembly.     Kallistratus*  the  orator  spoke 
eloquently  in  support  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  while  the  adverse 
speakers  were  badly  listened  to,  as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes, 
whom  no  one  wished  to  aggrandize  farther.     A  vote,  decisive  and 
enthusiastic,  was  passed  for  assisting  the  Spartans  with  the  frill 
force  of  Athens ;  under  the  command  of  Iphikrates,  then  residing 
as  a  private  citizen '  at  Athens,  since  the  peace  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  recalled  from  Korkyra. 

As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  ofiered  in  contemplation  of  this  enter- 
prise, were  announced  to  be  favourable,  Iphikrates  made  Mardi  of 
proclamation  that  the  citizens  destined  for  service  should  and  bi« 
equip  themselves  and  muster  in  arms  in  the  grove  of  Aka-  latiunuB. 
demus  (outside  the  gates),  there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to 
march  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.      Such  was  the   general 
ardour,  that  many  citizens  went  forth   from   the   gates  even  in 
advance  of  Iphikrates  himself;  and  the  total  force  which  followed 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.     Miyurroy  I  sition  to  the  vote  for  Bupportmg  Sparta 


8)   rSy  K^x^^yTwt'  irapit  Aeuctdcuiioyimy 

-  Demosthends  cont.  Nesor.  p.  1353. 
Xenokleidte,  a  poet,  spoke  in  oppo- 


(ib.). 

>  Xen.   Hellen.   yi.  5,   49  ;    Dionys. 
Hal.  Judio.  de  Lyaiii,  p.  479. 
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him  is  said  to  have  been  12,000  men — not  named  under  con- 
scription by  the  general,  but  volunteers.*  He  first  marched  to 
Corinth,  where  he  halted  some  days ;  much  to  the  discontent  of 
his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to  accomplish  their  project  of 
carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But  Iphikrates  was  well-aware  that  all 
beyond  Corinth  and  Fhlius  was  hostile  ground,  and  that  he  had 
formidable  enemies  to  deal  with.  After  having  established  his 
position  at  Corinth,  and  obtained  information  regarding  the  enemy, 
he  marched  into  Arcadia,  and  there  made  war  without  any  im- 
portant result  £^minondas  and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia, 
while  many  of  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  had  gone  home  with  the 
plunder  acquired ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time  out  of  danger. 
Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  Athens,^  the 
Theban  general  himself  soon  commenced  his  march  of  return  into 
Bceotia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line  of 
Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Kenchrese.  This  line  was 
composed  of  difficult  ground,  and  aflPordedgood  means  of  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  an  army ;  nevertheless  Iphikrates,  though  he 
occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not  attempt  directly  to  bar  the 
passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  contented  himself  with  sending 
out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry,  both  Athenian  and  Corinthian, 
to  harass  them  in  their  march.  But  Epaminondas  beat  them  back 
with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth. 
Excited  by  this  spectacle,  the  Athenian  main  body  within  the  town 
were  eager  to  march  out  and  engage  in  general  battle.  Their 
ardour  was  however  repressed  by  Iphikrates ;  who,  refusing  to  go 
forth,  suffered  the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat*unmolested.' 


1  This  number  is  stated  by  Diodorus 
(XV.  63). 

3  To  this  extent  we  may  believe  what 
is  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Iphicratds, 
c.  2). 

'  The  account  here  g^ven  in  the  text 
coincides  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  with 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  with  Plutarch ; 
and  also  (in  my  belief)  with  Fausanias 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  51;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
c.  24 ;  Pausan.  ix.  14.  3). 

But  though  I  accept  the  fiicts  of 
Xenophon,  I  cannot  accept  either  his 
suppositions  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his 
criticisms  on  the  conduct,  of  Iphikrates. 
Other  modem  critics  appear  to  me  not 
to  have  sufficiently  distinguished  Xeno- 
phon's /acto  from  his  suppositions, 

Iphikratte  (says  Xenophon),  while 
attempting  to  guard  the  line  of  Mount 
Oneium,  m  order  that  the  Thebans 
might  not  be  able  to  reach  Boeotia — 


left  the  excellent  road  adjoining  to  Ken- 
chreso  unguarded.  Then — wishing  to 
inform  himself,  whether  the  Thebans 
had  as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneium, 
he  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian 
and  all  the  Corinthian  cavalry.  Now 
(observes  Xenophon)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  report  as  weU  as  a  great  num- 
ber; while  the  great  number  find  it 
more  difficult  to  get  back  in  safety. 
By  this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphikratds, 
in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  Bevel's! 
horsemen  were  lost  in  the  retreat; 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 
phon appears  unfounded.  It  is  plain, 
from  the  facts  which  he  himself  states, 
that  Iphikrates  never  intended  to  bar 
the  passage  of  the  Thebans;  and  that 
he  sent  out  his  whole  body  of  cavalry, 
not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the 
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On  returning  to  Thebes,  Epaininondas  with  Pelopidas  and  the 
other  BcBotarchs,  resigned  the  command.     They  had  already  re- 


enemy  on  ground  which  he  thought 
advantageouB  for  the  purpose.  That  so 
able  a  commander  as  Iphikratte  should 
liave  been  guilty  of  the  gross  blunders 
-with  which  Xenophon  here  reproaches 
liun,  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable; 
it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that 
Xenophon  has  misconceived  his  real 
purpose.  Why  indeed  should  Iphi- 
kratds  wish  to  expose  the  whole  Athe- 
nian army  in  a  murderous  conflict  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  home- 
ward march  of  the  Thebans  f  His 
mission  was,  to  rescue  Sparta ;  but 
Sparta  was  now  no  longer  in  dajiger; 
and  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Athens 
that  the  Thebans  should  go  back  to 
BoBotia,  rather  than  remain  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. That  he  should  content 
himself  with  harassing  the  Thebans, 
instead  of  barring  their  retreat  directly, 
is  a  policy  which  we  should  expect 
from  idm. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this 
retreat  which  has  excited  discussion 
among  the  commentators,  and  on  which 
I  dissent  from  their  views.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
who  says — 'Cis  rpoT^y  r^  ffrpdr^  (Epa- 
minondas)  Korh  Aixcuov  iyiv^ro,  Koi 
Zit^Uvai  Ti|f  iZov  ra  irriya  jcal  96afiaTa 
f^AA«r,  'l^ucpdriis  6  Tifio04ov  rtKrd- 
irras  Koi  AkKhip  *A$i^ptdmy  ^x^^  S^ofur, 
^TiXCCfM*  rots  Srifialois.  *EirafJuy6pZas 
B4  robs  4v^§fi4povs  rphtrrtu,  ic a  1  vphs 
aitrh  i^iK6fi9¥Os  *K0invait$p  rh 
itrrvf  &s  iw€^t4ptu  fiaxovfi4povs  robs 
'Ahipuiovs  iicA\v€p  'l^iKpirfis,  6  9^  t^Bis 
4s  rits  Siificu  kw4i\aup€. 

In  this  statement  there  are  some 
inaccuracies,  as  that  of  calling  Iphi- 
kratds  "son  of  Timotheus;"*  and  speak- 
ing of  LechtBum,  where  Pausanias  ought 
to  have  named  Kenchrea,  For  Epami- 
nondas  could  not  have  passed  Ck>rinth 
on  the  side  of  Lechseum,  since  tlie 
Long  Walls,  reaching  from  one  to  the 
other,  would  prevent  him  ;  moreover 
the  "rugged  ground"  was  between 
Corinth  and  Rencbres,  not  between 
Corinth  and  Lechnum. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most 
perolexity  are  those  which  follow : 
"Epaminondas  repulses  the  assailants, 
and  hcning  oome  to  the  city  itself  of  the 
Athemam,  when  Iphikrat^  forbade  the 
Athenians  to  come  out  and  fight,  he 
(Epaminondas)  again  marched  away  to 
Thebes.*' 

VOL.  VII. 


What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
city  of  the  Atheniam  i  The  natural  senpe 
of  the  words  is  certainly  Athens;  and 
so  most  of  the  commentators  relate. 
But  when  the  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Kenchr^e,  can  we 
reasonably  believe  that  Epaminondas 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  Athens  — 
through  the  city  of  Mogara,  which  lay 
in  the  way,  and  which  seems  then 
(Diodor.  xv.  68)  to  have  been  allied 
with  Athens  ?  The  station  of  Iphikratds 
was  Corinth ;  from  thence  he  had 
marched  out — and  thither  his  cavalry, 
when  repulsed,  would  go  back,  as  the 
nearest  shelter. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  v. 
ch.  89.  p.  141)  understands  Pausanias 
to  mean,  that  Iphikratds  retired  with 
his  defeated  cavalry  to  Corinth— that 
Epaminondas  then  marehed  straight  on 
to  Athens— and  that  Iphikrat^  fol- 
lowed him.  "Possibly  (he  says)  the 
only  mistake  in  this  statement  is,  that 
it  represents  the  presence  of  Iphikrates, 
instoEui  of  his  absence,  as  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  Athenians  from 
fighting.  According  to  Xenophon,  Iphi- 
kratds  must  have  been  in  the  rear  of 
Epaminondas." 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this 
firom  the  words  of  Xenophon.  Neither 
he  nor  Plutarch  countenances  the  idea 
that  Epaminondas  marehed  to  the  walls 
of  Athens,  which  supposition  is  derived 
solely  from  the  words  of  Pausanias. 
Xenophon  and  Plutareh  intimate  only 
that  Iphikratds  interposed  some  opposi- 
tion, and  not  very  effective  opposition, 
near  Corinth,  to  the  retreating  maroh  of 
Epaminondas,  from  Peloponnesus  into 
Boeotia. 

That  Epaminondas  should  have 
marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  the 
cireumstances  of  the  case,  when  he  was 
returning  to  BoDotia,  appears  to  me  in 
itself  improbable,  and  to  be  rendered 
still  more  improbable  by  the  silence  of 
Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  indispensable  to 
put  tnis  construction  even  upon  Pau- 
sanias ;  who  may  surely  have  meant  by 
the  words  —  v^t  ainb  'AOiiPaimp  rh 
Hffrv  —  not  Athens,  but  the  city  then 
occupied  by  the  Atfienians  engaged — ^that 
is,  Corinth,  The  city  of  the  Athenians, 
in  reference  to  this  battle,  was  Corinth; 
it  was  the  citv  out  of  which  the  troops 
of  Iphikrat^  had  just  marehed,  and  to 
which,  on  being  defeated,  they  natu- 
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tsdned  it  for  four  months  longer  than  the  legal  expiration  of  their 
Trial  of  term.  Although,  by  the  constitutional  law  of  Thebe?, 
Epminon.  ^^y  general  who  retained  his  functions  longer  than  the 
retototaghte  pcriod  fixcd  by  law  was  pronounced  worthy  of  death, 
teymd^the  y^^  Epamiuondas,  while  employed  in  his  great  projects 
i^^ume  f^j.  humiliating  Sparta  and  founding  the  two  hostile  cities 
»d"(SJy**  on  her  border,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  brave  this 
aflquitui.  illegality,  persuading  all  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him. 
On  resigning  the  command,  all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial 
of  accountability  which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a 
matter  of  course — but  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  required  on 
special  ground,  since  all  had  committed  an  act  notoriously 
punishable  as  well  as  of  dangerous  precedent.  Epaminondas 
undertook  the  duty  of  defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself. 
That  he  as  well  as  Pelopidas  had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  fair  pretext  for  accusing  him — is  not  to  be 
doubted.  But  we  may  well  doubt,  whether  on  the  present  occasion 
any  of  these  enemies  actually  came  forward  to  propose  that  the 
penalty  legally  incurred  should  be  inflicted;  not  merely  because 
this  proposition,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  returning  elate 
with  their  achievements  and  proud  of  their  commanders,  was  fiill 
of  danger  to  the  mover  himself — ^but  also  for  another  reason — 
because  Epaminondas  would  hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  wait 
for  the  case  to  be  stated  by  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  the 
illegality  committed  was  flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example-^ 
having  also  the  reputation  of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to 
protect — ^he  would  forestal  accusation  by  coming  forward  himself 
to  explain  and  justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious 
results  of  the  expedition  just  finished ;  the  invasion  and  devastation 
of  Laconia,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy — the  confinement  of 
the  Spartans  within  their  walls — the  liberation  of  all  Western 
Laconia,  and  the  establishment  of  Messene  as  a  city — the  consti- 
tution of  a  strong  new  Arcadian  city,  forming,  with  Tegea  on  one 
flank  and  Messene  on  the  other,  a  line  of  defence  on  the  Spartan 


rally  reUred  for  safety,  pursued  by 
EpaminondaB  to  the  gates.  The  state- 
ment of  Pausanias  —  that  Iphikratte 
would  not  let  the  Athenians  in  the 
town  (Corinth)  go  out  to  fight— then 
foUowB  naturally.  Epaminondas,  find- 
ing that  they  would  not  come  out,  drew 
back  his  troops,  and  restmied  his  march 
to  Thebes. 
The  stratagem  of  Iphikratds  noticed 


by  Polyjenus  (iii.  9,  29),  can  hardly  be 
the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  It  purports  to  be  a  noc- 
turnal surprise  planned  by  the  Thebaua 
against  Athens;  which  certainly  must 
be  quite  difibrent  (if  it  be  in  itself  a 
reality)  from  this  march  of  Epami- 
nondas. And  the  stratagem  ascribed  by 
Polysnus  to  Iphikratds  is  of  a  strange 
and  highly  improbable  character. 
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frontier,  so  as  to  ensure  the  permanent  depression  of  the  great 
enemy  of  Thebes — the  emancipation  of  Greece  generally,  from 
Spartan  ascendency,  now  consummated. 

Such  justification — whether  delivered  in  reply  to  a  substantive 
accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered  spontaneously  by 
Epaminondas  himself — was  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  triumphant. 
He  and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted  by  acdamatioo ;  without 
even  going  through  the  formality  of  collecting  the  votes.^  And  it 
appears  that  both  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  Immediately 
re-aj^inted  among  the  BcBotarchs  of  the  year.' 


1  Plutaivh,  Pelopid&s,  e.  25;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm,  p.  194  B. ;  Paasan. 
ix.  14, 4;  ComeUus  Nepos,  Epaminond. 
c.  7,  8;  ^lian,  V.  H.  xML  42. 

Pauaamas  states  the  fiMst  plainly  and 
clearly ;  the  others,  especially  Nepos 
and  JBXvan,  though  agreeing  in  the 
main  fact,  surround  it  with  colours 
exaggerated  and  false.  They  represent 
Epaminondas  as  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  by  ungrateful  and  malig- 
nant fellow-citizens ;  Ck>nielius  Nepos 
puts  into  his  mouth  a  justificatory 
speech  of  extreme  insolence  (compare 
Arist.  Or.  xlvi.  ircpi  rod  vofw^^ 
ftorof— p.  385  Jebb.;  p.  520  Dindorf.); 
which,  had  it  been  really  made,  would 
faaye  tended  more  than  anything  else  to 
set  the  public  against  him^  and  which 
is  moreover  quite  foreign  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Epaminondas.  To  carty  the 
exaggeration  still  further,  Plutarch  (De 
Yitioso  Pudore,  p.  540  £.)  describes 
Pelopidas  as  trembling  and  begging  for 
faia  liiis. 

Epaminondas  had  committed  a  grave 
ille^Uity,  which  could  not  be  passed 
over  without  notice  in  his  trial  of  ac- 
countability.   But  he  had  a  good  justi- 


fication.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
put  in  the  justification;  when  put  in,  it 

ried  triumphantly.  What  more  could 
required!  The  hota,  when  fidrly 
stated,  will  not  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  the  people 
towards  great  men. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  81)  states  that  Pelo- 
pidas was  BcBotarch  without  interrup- 
tion, annually  ro<«ppointed,  from  the 
revolution  of  Thebes  down  to  his  de- 
cease. Plutarch  also  (Pelopid.  o.  34) 
affirms  that  when  Pelopidas  died,  he 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  the  ap- 
pointment; which  may  be  understood 
as  the  same  assertion  in  other  words. 
Whether  Epaminondas  was  rechoeen, 
does  not  appear. 

Sieven  denies  the  reappointment  as 
well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epaminondas. 
But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds; 
for,  in  my  judgement,  Epaminondas 
appears  again  as  commander  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus during  this  same  year  (869 
B.a).  Sievers  holds  Epaminondas  to 
have  commanded  without  being  Bgbo- 
tarch;  but  no  reason  is  produced  for 
this  (Sievers,  Qeschicht.  Grieoh.  bia  sur 
Sohlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  277). 
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CHAPTER   LXXIX. 

FBOM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGALOPOUS 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Gredan 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  b.c.  (when 
the  general  peace,  includhig  all  except  Thebes,  was  sworn  at 
Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  and  the  spring 
of  369  B.a,  when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  were  reconducted  home  by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to  a 
Changes  in  partial  rc-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  sketched 
nl^aance    in  the  precediufi:  chapter.     Amon&f  most  of  the  cities  and 

the  battle  of  .  • 

Leoktn.  districts  hitherto  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  the  local 
oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  influence  had  been  maintained, 
were  overthrown,  not  without  harsh  and  violent  reaction.  La- 
conia  had  been  invaded  and  laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  guarding  their  central  hearth 
and  their  families  from  assault.  The  western  and  best  half  of 
Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  Messene  had  been  consti- 
tuted as  a  free  city  on  their  frontier ;  a  Targe  proportion  of  their 
Perioeki  and  Helots  had  beep  converted  into  independent  Greeks 
bitterly  hostile  to  them ;  moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had 
been  emancipated  from  their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self- 
acting,  jealous  neighbours  in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well 
as  in  Tegea  and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was 
now  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the  Skiritae,  so  long 
numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  latter, 
were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians  and  Thebans 
against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been  con- 
changes  sidcrablc ;  partly,  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly  and 
loponnesuB.    Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position  and  policy  of  Athens. 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  b.o.)  Jason 
Amyntas  was  tagus  of  Thessaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia. 
fi!^d<nita.  Amyntas  was  dependent  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason, 
whose  dominion,    military   force,   and   revenue,   combined    with 
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extraordinary  personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered  him  decidedly 
the  first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations  were  known  to  be 
unbounded ;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less  alarm  everywhere, 
especially  to  weaken  neighbours  like  the    Macedonian    prince. 
Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  full  of  trouble  and  peril, 
Amyntas   had  cultivated  the   friendship  both  of  Bparta  and  of 
Athens,^  especially  the  former.     It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only  that 
he  had  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
which  would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.    At  the 
time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising  and  liberal 
confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power  (382-379  b.c.), 
holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison  among  her  subject  allies. 
But  the  revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the  war  against  Thebes  and 
Athens    (from  378  B.a  downward)  had  sensibly  diminished  her 
power  on  land  ;  while  the  newly-organized  naval  force  and  mari- 
time confederacy  of  the  Athenians  had  overthrown  her  empire  at 
sea.     Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so 
grown  up  (combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  Sparta  with  Macedonia,  and  even  to 
forbid  her  (in  374  B.o.)  from  assisting  her  faithful  ally,  the  Phar- 
salian  Polydamas,  against  him.'    To  Amyntas,  accordingly,  the 
friendship  of  Athens,  now  again  the  greatest  maritime  potentate 
in  Greece,  had  become  more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.     We 
know  that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.     He  adopted  the  former  as  his  son ;  ^ 
at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discovered ;  but  I  have  already 
stated  that  Iphikrates  had  married  the  daughter  of  Kotys  king  of 
Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a  maritime  settlement  called  Drys  on 
the  Thracian  coast      In  the  years  373-372  B.C.,  we  find  Timo- 
theus also  in  great  favour  with  Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable 
present  sent  to  him  at  Athens ;  a  cargo  of  timber,   the  best 
produce  of  Macedonia.^    Amyntas  was  at  this  period  on  the  best 
footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies  as  a  confederate  to  the 


*  .^BchindB,  De  FaLs.  Leg.  c.  13.  p. 
249;  Isokratds,  Or.  y.  (Philipp.)  b.  124. 
'O  ykp  Torfip  aov  (Isokratds  to  Philip) 
icfAs  riis  v^Xetf  rairas  (Sparta,  Athens, 
Ai^os,  and  Thebe8)|  tds  aoi  vcukuvw 
vpoo'dx^iy  I'^y  PovVf  irphs  atciffos  otKtlms 

The  connexion  of  Amyntas  with 
Thebes  could  hardly  have  been  consid- 
erable; that  with  Aigos  vras  based  upon 
a  strong  legendary  and  ancestral  senti- 


ment rather  than  on  common  political 
grounds  ;  with  Athens,  it  was  both 
political  and  serious;  with  Sparta,  it 
was  attested  by  the  most  essential  mili- 
tary aid  and  co-operation. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  17. 

'  .^sohinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  p. 
249.    See  above,  Ch.  LXXVIL 

*  Demoethen.  cont.  Timotheum.  c.  8. 
p.  1194;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  yi.  1,  11. 
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regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was  treated  with  considerable 
favour.^ 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  B.a)  tended  to  kmt  more 
AiDbmoai  closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas  and  the 
Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries  most  likely  to 
sustain  him  against  the  ascendency  of  Jason.  It  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect  of 
stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction.  Not  only 
her  ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  from 
one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing  her,  and 
even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivaJs,  the  Thebansy 
were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring  her  with  mingled 
jealousy  and  apprehension.  Hence  fresh  hopes  as  well  as  fresh 
jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens  in  a  career  of  a^iration  such 
as  had  never  appeared  open  to  her  since  the  disasters  of  404  B.O. 
Such  enlargement  of  her  views  was  manifested  conspicuously  by  the 
step  taken  two  or  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned 
in  my  preceding  chapter) — of  causing  the  peace,  which  had  already 
been  sworn  at  Sparta  in  the  .preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  re- 
sworn under  the  prendency  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities 
binding  themselves  mutually  to. each  other  as  defensive  allies  of 
Athens ; '  thus  silently  disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking  her  place. 
On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly 
Her  Mpim-  cxpcct  to  hold,  anything  above  the  second  rank,  serving 
^ttoe  AS  a  bulwark  against  Theban  a^randizement  At  sea 
to^^*^  die  already  occupied  the  first  place,  at  the  head  of  an 
^kiara^  extensive  confederacy ;  and  it  was  to  fieuther  maritime 
<^>^^  aggrandisement  that  her  present  chances,  as  well  as  her 

past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is  the  new  path  upon  which  we  now 
find  her  entering.  At  the  first  formation  of  her  new  confederacy, 
in  378  B.O.,  she  had  distmctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the 
large  amount  of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
snatched  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no 
Athenian  citizen  should  for  the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out 
of  Attica — a  guarantee  against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies 
or  out-possessions.    This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had  con- 


1  ,£Bohmte,  De  Fals.  lag.  c  13.  p. 
248.    r^y  wrpueiiP  ^Hr^uuf,  koH  rks  ciep- 

Demosthente  cont.  Aristokrat.  o.  30. 


p.  660.     rV  irorpur^r  ^iX/ar  &Mvtotf- 
o^m  (PhUip  to  the  Atbeuaos):  oompare 
ibid.  0.  29.  p.  657. 
s  Zml  HeUen.  vi.  6,  2. 
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tributed  so  much  during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again 
into  naval  pre-eminence,  is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under 
the  tempting  circumstances  of  the  moment     Henceforward,  the 
Athenian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or  enlargement  of  the  confe- 
deracy.    The  prohibition  against  kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon 
appear  to  be  forgotten.    Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members 
of  the  maritime  confederacy ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misem- 
ployed and  broken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up,  alike  able 
and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 
Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  towards 
Athens,  in  371   B.C.     He  was  an  unpretending  ally,  ^^^^^ 
looking  for  her  help  in  case  of  need  against  Jason,  and  Amphipous 
sending  his  envoy  to  the  meeting  at   Athens  about  Koognian 
September  or  October  371  B.O.,  when  the  general  peace  tbepiaoe. 
was  re-sworn  under  Athenian  auspices.    It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her  new  maritime  preten- 
sions.    While  guaranteeing   to  every  Grecian  dty,   great  and 
small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy,  she  made  exception  of  some 
cities  winch  she  claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.    Among  these 
was  certainly  Amphipolis ;  probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  Potidasa ;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  after- 
wards occupied  by  Athenians.^    How  much  of  their  lost  possessions 
the  Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly make  out.    But  we  know  that  their  aspirations  grasped  much 
more  than  Amphipolis ; '  and  the  moment  was  probably  thought 
propitious  for  making  other  demands  besides.  Amyntas  through  his 
etivoy,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  assembled  envoys,  recognised 
without  opposition  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.' 

Such  recognition  was  not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to 
Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens :  for  Amphipolis,  though  Athens  and 
bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had  never  belonged  to  him,  -^"p^po"*- 


■  Demoathen.  (Philippio.  ii.  c.  4. 


71;    De  Halonneso,   c  3.  p.  79; 


Robos  Chenones.  o.  2.  p.  91) ;  alBO 
Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demoathen.  o.  6. 
p.  163. 

>  Ck>mpare  the  aspiratioiia  of  Athena, 
as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when  the  propo- 
sitions of  peace  recommended  by  Ando- 
kidte  were  imder  consideration — aspira- 
tions, which  were  then  regarded  as 
beyond  aU  hope  of  attainment,  and 
imprudent  even  to  talk  about  (Ando- 
kidte,  De  Pace  s.  15).  ^cpc,  iiXXk 
X€^ni<row    Koi    riks  AwoiJCiaf    icol    t^ 


iyicrfifuiTa  iral  ra  xp^a  Ua  hnkifimfur; 
*AAA*  otfrc  fiain\€bs,  o^rc  ol  iri/Afiaxoif 

iroAc/AoSyras  ler^irturBtu, 

>  JEaohinds,  De  Fala.  Leg.  c.  14.  p. 
250. 

JBiXXmp  "EXKtfimp  gvP€\do6^Sf  cTr  Ay 
ro6Ttt¥  'Aftdnnras  6  ^t\iwirov  irarj^p,  kqI 
v4ftfwmp  (Hnf^pov^   #cal  riis   Kt0  4avrhr 

i^lvoXitf    r^r    ^A.B%¥alm¥     irv¥^ 

\4iP»v  *A0ii¥aloit,     Kmi  rpvro  rh 
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nor  had  he  any  power  of  transferring  it  Originally  an  Athenian 
colony,*  next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  B.c.  by  Brasidas, 
through  the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  officers  Eukles  and 
Thucydides,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacediemonian  auspices — it 
had  ever  since  remained  an  independent  city ;  though  Sparta  had 
covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  of  Nikias  (421  B.C.),  but  had 
never  performed  her  covenant.  Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to 
both  the  bridge  and  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  territory,  within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangseus — 
rendered  it  a  tempting  prize :  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was 
indisputable  ;  so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  capture, 
could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the  time,  was 
now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphipolitan  popu- 
lation, which  had  originally  prevented  its  fulfilment,  was  strength- 
ened by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescription ;  while  the  tomb 
and  chapel  of  Brasidas  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the 
agora,  served  as  an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  preten- 
sions on  the  part'  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be 
the  right,  were  deplorably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared 
to  back  them  by  strenuous  efforts  of  men  and  money ;  from  which 
we  shall  find  her  shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the  unwise 


Koiyhy  96yfia  tAp  'EAA^iwv,  jcoI  robs 
^^rt^iirafiiyovs,  4  k  r&y  iiifiociwy 
ypafifidrc0v  fjidprvpas  vetp€irx^/»^^y' 

The  remarkable  event  to  which  ^b- 
chinte  here  makes  aUumon,  must  have 
taken  place  either  in  the  congress  held 
at  Sparta^  in  the  month  preceding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the  general 
peace  was  sworn,  with  universal  auto- 
nomy guaranteed  —  leaving  out  only 
Thebes ;  or  else,  at  the  subsequent  con- 
gress held  three  or  four  nitaths  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  a  peace,  on 
similar  conditions  generally,  was  again 
sworn  under  the  auspices  of  Athens  as 
president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  latter  occasion— at  Athens.  First, 
the  reference  of  .^schinde  to  the  9iiifi6' 
ffta  ypd/Afiara  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  afifiur  was  transacted  in  that  city; 
secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  toe 
Athenians  would  have  been  in  any 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserve  in 
their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra;  thirdly,  the  congress  at  Sparta 
was  held,  not  for  the  purpose  of  avfi- 
fiaxid  or  alliance,  but  for  that  of  ter- 
minating the  war  and  concluding  peace; 
while  the  subsequent  congress  at  Athens 
formed  the  basis  of  a  defensive  alliance, 


to  which,  either  then  or  soon  after- 
wards, Sparta  acceded. 

'  The  pretensions  advanced  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (in  his  Epistola  aid  Athe- 
nienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164),  that 
Amphipolis  or  its  locality  oiiginaUy 
belonged  to  his  ancestor  Alexander  son 
of  Amyntas,  as  having  expelled  the 
Persians  from  it — are  unfounded,  and 
contradicted  by  Thucydidds.  At  least, 
if  (which  is  barely  possible)  Alexander 
ever  did  acquire  the  8pot»  he  must  have 
lost  it  afterwards;  for  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  both  in  465 
B.C.,  when  Athens  made  heir  first  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  plant  a  colony  there 
— and  in  437  B.C.,  when  she  tried  again 
with  better  success  under  Agnon,  and 
established  Amphipolis  (Thucyd.  iv. 
102). 

The  expression  of  iEschinte,  that 
Amyntas  in  371  B.C.  "gave  up  or  re- 
ceded from  "  Amphipolis  (&y  8*  'A/«^rraf 
&W0T17 — De  Fals.  Leg.  1.  c.^  can  at 
most  only  be  construed  as  reierrin^  to 
rights  which  he  may  have  claimed,  smce 
he  was  never  in  actual  possession  of  it ; 
though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
orator  should  use  such  language  in 
addressing  Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who 
was  reaUy  master  of  the  town. 
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adFice  of  Nikias)  in  421  b.c.,  and  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. In  fact,  the  large  renovated  pretensions  of  Athens  both 
to  Amphipolis  and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and  Chalkidic 
coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inertness  in  military  action — 
will  be  found  henceforward  among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the 
general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  among  the  most  effective 
helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  her 
lost    transmarine  possessions  was  thus    advanced  and  Deathof 
recognised  in  the  congress  of  autumn  371  B.G.,  she  does  Amynus- 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  any  immediate  steps  Tbes<aiy 
for  prosecuting  it    Six  months  afterwards,  the  state  of  SSnu.*^' 
northern  Greece  was  again  completely  altered  by  the  death,  nearly 
at    the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Amyntas  in 
Macedonia.^    The  former  was  cut  off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassination,  while  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  vigour ;  and  his  great  power  could  not  be  held  together  by  an 
inferior  hand.      His  two  brothers,   Polyphron  and  Polydorus, 
succeeded  him   in   the  post  of  tagus  of  Thessaly.     Polyphron, 
having  put  to  death  his  brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short 
time ;  after  which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander 
of  Pberffi ;  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities,  by 
killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Larissa 
and  Pharsalus ;  among  them  the  estimable  Polydamas."    The  La- 
risssean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadse, 
took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where  Amyntas  (having  died  in  370 
B.a)  had  been  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alex- 
ander.   The  latter,  being  persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  them,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
Larissa  and  Krannon ;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own 
garrisons,  in  spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and 
Alexander  of  PheraB.^ 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in  Pherae, 
and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  military  power,  was  Alexander 
nevertheless  unable  to  keep  together  the  whole  of  it,  or  Sib^oJI^" 
to  retain  Thessaly  and  its  circumjacent  tributaries  in  one  KSjidL- 
united  dominion.       The  Thessalian  cities  hostile  to  him  ^^^ 
invited  assistance,  not  merely  from  Alexander  of  Mace-  T>>e«^y- 


*  Diodor.  rv.  60. 

«  Xenoph."Hellen.  vi.  4,  33,  34. 

DiodoruB  (xv.  61)  calls  Alexander  of 
Fh^ne  brother  of  Polydonia;  Plutarch 
(Pelopid.  o.  29)  calls  him  nephew.    Xe- 


nophon  does  not  expreealy  say  which; 
but  his  narrative  seems  to  countenance 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  rather  than 
that  of  Plutarch, 
s  Diodor.  xv.  61. 
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don,  but  also  from  the  Thebans ;  who  despatched  Pelopidas  into 
the  country,  seemingly  in  369  B.G.,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
army  under  Epaminondas  from  its  Tictorious  progress  in  Laconia 
and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered  Thessaly  at  Uie  head  of  an  army, 
and  took  Larissa  with  various  other  cities  into  Tbeban  protection  ; 
apparently  under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with 
whom  he  contracted  an  alliance.^  A  large  portion  of  Thessaly 
thus  came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the 
dynasty  of  Phene  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander  who  now 
ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough  in 
state  of  maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home,  without  holding 
-.Alex-  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.  He  was  harassed  by 
Am^to^  intestine  dissensions,  and  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  two 
Ptoiraiy!'  years,  was  assassinated  (368  b.g.)  by  some  conspirators 
of  Alorus  and  Pydna,  two  cities  (half  Macedonian,  half  Hel- 
lenic) near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Ptolemseus 
(or  Ptolemy)  of  AlSrus  is  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
and  Apollophanes  of  Pydna  as  one  of  the  agents.'  But.beades 
these  conspirators,  there  was  also  another  enemy,  Pausanias — a 
man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne ; '  who, 
having  been  hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now  returning  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous 
partisans  in  Macedonia — ^and  was  already  master  of  Anthemus» 
Therme,  Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 
He  was  making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  re- 
maining family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydike,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a  young 


»  Diodor.  rv.  67. 

The  tmunctioiui  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  at  this  period  are  difficult  to 
make  out  oleai-ly.  What  is  stated  in 
the  text  comes  from  Diodorus;  who 
affirms,  however,  fiirther  —  that  Pelo- 
pidas marched  into  Macedonia,  and 
brought  back  as  an  hostage  to  Thebes 
the  youthful  Philip,  brother  of  Alex- 
ander. This  latter  affirmation  is  incor- 
rect ;  we  know  that  Philip  was  in 
Macedonia,  and  free,  afUr  the  death  of 
Alexander.  And  I  oelieve  that  the 
march  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  with 
the  bringing  back  of  Philip  as  a  hos- 
tage, took  place  in  the  following  year 
368  B.O. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  5),  erroneously, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  gave  his 


brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the 
Illvrtansi,  next  to  the  Thebans. 

'  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  L^.  o.  58.  p. 
402  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

Diodorus  makes  Ute  mistake  of  calling 
this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas  and  bro- 
ther of  Perdikkas;  though  he  at  the 
same  time  describes  him  as  IlroAc/uuor 
*AA««(nfs,  which  description  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  one  of  the  royal 
brothers.  Moreover,  the  passage  of 
^schinds,  Fals.  Leg-  c.  14.  p.  250,  shows 
that  Ptolemy  was  not  son  of  Amyntas; 
and  Dexippus  (ap.  SynceUom,  p.  263) 
confirms  the  fact. 

See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr. 
f^ee  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUenici,  Appen- 
duc,  c.  4. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 
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man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same  interest  with 
Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against  her  son  Alexander,  and 
there  was  even  a  tale  which  represented  her  as  his  accomplice  in 
the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  regent,  administering  her  affidrs,  and 
tiiose  of  her  minor  children,  against  Pausanias.* 

Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydike  and 
Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the  country  to  b^.  s^s. 
Pausanias,  had  they  not  found  by  accident  a  foreign  ^Jjj*^^ 
ausiliary  near  at  hand.    The  Athenian  admiral  Iphi-  ^^^^^^jj!: 
krates,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate  force,  was  th^i  on  the  kntes  to 
ooaat  of  Macedonia.     He  had  been  sent  thither  by  his  of  Amyntas. 
countrymen  (369  B.C.)  (soon  after  his  partial  conflict  near  Corinth 
with  the  retreating  army  of  Epaminondas,  on  its  way  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  BcBotia),  for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the 
maritime  region  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations 
with    parties   in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future 
military  operations.     At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and 
when  Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrates  happened 
to  be  on  the  Macedonian  coast     He  was  there  visited  by  Eury- 
dike with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip ;  the  latter  seemingly 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat 
older.     She  urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their 
present  emergency,  reminding  him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only 
throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  but  had  also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrates)  as  his  eon,  and  had  thus  constituted  him 
brother  to  the  two  young  princes.    Placing  Perdikkas  in  his 
hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his  knee^,  she  appealed  to 
his  generous  sympathies^  and  invoked  his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of 
restoration,  or  even  of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.     Iphikrates, 
moved  by  this  affecting  supplication,  declared  in  her  Savour,  acted 
so  vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia, 


I  iBoohindB,  Fals.  Legat.  e.  13,  14. 
p.  249,  250;  Justin,  vii.  6. 

iBschinte  mentions  Ptolemy  as  regent^ 
on  b^ialf  of  Eurydikd  and  her  two 
younger  sons,  .^echinds  also  mentions 
Aleximder  as  having  reoently  died,  but 
■ays  nothing  about  his  assassination. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  iras  assassinated,  which  we 
know  both  from  Demosthends  and  Dio- 
doras;  and  assassinated  by  Ptolemy, 
which  we  know  from  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
0.  27),  Marsvas  (ap.  AthensBum,  ziv.  p. 
629),  and  Diodorus.  Jnsttn  states  that 
conspired  both   against  her 


husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
children,  in  concert  with  a  paramour. 
The  statements  of  .^!schinds  rather  tend 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  her  having 
been  conoemed  in  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
but  to  support  that  of  her  having  been 
accomplice  with  Ptolemy  in  the  murder 
of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which  fre- 
quently befel  the  Macedonian  kings. 
When  we  come  to  the  history  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Macedonian  queens 
were  capable  of  greater  oiioMB  than 
those  imputed  to  STurydikA. 
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and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas ;  under  Ptolemy 
of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  JEschines^ 
in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards  at  Athens.  The 
boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphikrates,  lived  afterwards 
to  overthrow  the  independence,  not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece 
generally.  The  Athenian  general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  in 
the  disputes  of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless, 
looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference  may 
really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens ;  so  that 
we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin  which  it  was 
afterwards  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained  the  figtmily  of 
Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent,  it  did  not 
procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis ;  which  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis  was 
at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in  the 
main  seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olynthus.' 
Iphikrates  prosecuted  his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (368-365  aa).  We 
make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He  took  into  his 
service  a  general  named  Charidemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Euboea ; 
one  of  those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian  word  familiar  in  the 
fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a  band  of  mercenaries  under  his 
command,  hired  himself  to  the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  pro- 
mising cause.  These  mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrates  for 
three  years,'  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his 
command  and  superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they 
enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Amphipolis.  He  seems  to  have 
directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by  other  officers, 
which  proved  abortive ;  but  he  got  possession  of  some  Amphipolitan 
prisoners  or  hostages,^  which  opened  a  prospect  of  accomplishing 
the  surrender  of  the  town. 


1  .^BchindB,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  14.  p. 
249,  250;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphicrates, 
0.  d. 

3  Demosthen.  cont.  AriBiokrat.  p.  669» 
B.  150. 

fiurBoT  irdKtM   a^hv  (Chari- 

ddmus)  rots  *0\vv9lois,  ro7s  ^tMr4pois 
^x^poit  KuiL  rois  ix"*^^^^  'Afi^firoXiy  jcar^ 
rovTov  rhv  xp^^^^* 

Demosthends  is  here  speaking  of  the 
time  when  Timotheus  superseded  Iphi- 


kratto  in  the  command,  that  is,  about 
365-364  &c.  But  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  presume  that  the  same  is  true  of  369 
or  368  B.C. 

s  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669. 
s.  149.  c.  37, 

<  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  369.  s. 
149.  c.  37. 

The  passage  in  which  the  orator 
alludes  to  these  hostages  of  the  Amphi- 
politans  in  the  bands  of  Iphikntt^s,  is 
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It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of  infor- 
mation, thatlphikrates  during  his  command  between  369-  'p^^^J^ 
365  B.C.  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  country-  thms, 
men.  At  that  time,  those  expectations  were  large,  as  testified  by 
sending^  out  not  only  Iphikrates  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also 
Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his  service  with  the  Persians 
in  372-371  b.c.)  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  in  conjunction  with 
Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.^  That  satrap  was  in  posses- 
don  of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various  other  towns  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  towards  which  Athenian  ambition  now  tended, 
according  to  that  new  turn,  towards  more  special  and  separate 
acquisitions  for  Athens,  which  it  had  taken  since  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  But  before  we  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timo- 
theus (366-365  B.C.)  in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main 
course  of  political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial 
pacification  of  366  B.o. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrates  (in  the  winter  of 
370-369  B.C.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of  Epami-  ^-o-  w9. 
nondas,  the  terms  of  a  permanent  alliance  had  not  yet  2u]SI!^^dia- 
been  settled  between  them.    Envoys  from  Sparta  and  her  ^^a^ 
allies  visited  Athens  shortly  afterwards  for  that  purpose." 
All  pretensions  to  exclusive  headship  on  the  part  of  ^p*'**- 


between 
Athens  and 


unfortunately  not  fully  intelligible 
'without  fkrther  information. 

(ChariddmuB)  Tlpwrov  fi^p  robt  *AfA' 
^itroKtr&y  Sfi-^pous,  ots  irap* 
*Apvd\ov      Xafiay      'l^iiepdriif 

<rafi4pAp  tfi&t^  &s  dfias  KOfAicau^ 
vap49t0K§y  *Afuptwo\lr€ur  Koi  rod  fA^ 
Aa^Sciy  'A/t^fvoXir,  roOr*    ifiv^iop    KOr 

Who  HarpaluB  was — or  what  is  meant 
by  Iphikratda  **  obtaining  (or  capturing) 
from  him  the  Amphipolitan  hostages " 
— we  cannot  determine.  Possibly  Har- 
palus  may  have  been  commander  of 
a  body  of  Macedonians  or  Thracians 
acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Amphi- 
politans,  and  in  this  character  exacting 
hostages  from  them  as  security.  Cha- 
riddmusy  as  we  see  afterwards,  when 
acting  for  Kersobleptds,  received  hos- 
tages from  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos 
(Demoeth.  eont.  Aristokrat.  p.  679.  c. 
40.  B.  177). 

'  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  o. 
5.  p.  193. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  1. 

The  words  r^  i^rdp^  frci  must  de- 
note the  year  beginnmg  in  the  spring 


of  369  B.C.  On  this  point  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  vol.  v.  ch.  40. 
p.  145  note) ;  differing  from  him  how- 
ever Cp.  146  note\  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Clmton,  in  this — that  I  place  the 
second  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into 
Peloponnesus  (an  Sievers  places  it^  p. 
278)  in  369  B.C. ;  not  in  368  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is 
what  he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the 
beginning  of  Book  VII.  he  says,  r^ 
8*  {Hrr4p<p  Irci  Aajrc8ai/ioi'f«y  Koi  t&p 
cvfifAdxosy  vp4cfi€ts  IjXdoy  ahroKpdropts 
'AO^paitf  fiov\€wr6fi€voi  Kdf  0,ri  i^  (Tv/u- 
/Mix^a   tiroiro    Aoicedat/ioWtfiv  Kol   'A^- 

Now  the  vrords  r^  8*  iarrip^  thti 
denote  the  spring  of  369  B.C. 

Xenophon  goes  on  to  describe  the 
assembly  and  the  discussion  at  Athens, 
respecting  the  terms  of  alliance.  This 
description  occupies,  from  vii.  1,  1  to 
▼ii.  1,  14,  where  the  final  vote  and 
agreement  Is  announced. 

Immediately  after  this  vote,  Xeno- 
phon goes  on  to  say — ^rpar€vofi4v»tf 
8*  itfKf>or4pttp  €ihT&y  Kcd  rw  avf^idx^t^ 
(Lacedsemonians,  Athenians,  and  allks) 
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Sparta  were  now  at  an  end.  Amidst  abundant  discussion  in  the 
public  assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lacedsemonian'and  others  as  well 
as  Athenian,  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  headship  tnust  be 
vested  jointly  and  equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens;  and  the  only 
point  in  debate  was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  moet 
suitably  carried  out  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former 
should  command  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea ;  a  distribution,  which, 
on  first  hearing,  found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient 
until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  countrymen, 
that  the  Lacedsemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and  those  manned 
chiefly  by  Helots;  while  the  land-force  of  Athens  consisted  of 
her  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the  state.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out,  Athenians,  in 
great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would  be  placed  under 
S[iartan  command ;  while  few  Lacedaemonians,  and  those  of  little 
dignity,  would  go  under  Athenian  command  ;  which  would  be,  not 
equality,  but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on 
land  and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days ;  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted.^ 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality 
between  the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by  no 
means  well-calculated  for  success  in  joint  operations 
agiunst  a  general  like  Epamhiondas.  The  allies  deter- 
mined to  occupy  (\)rinth  as  a  main  station  and  to  guard 
the  line  of  Mount  Oneium  between  that  city  and 
Kenchreffi,'  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  again 
penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  one  mark  of  the 
depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that  this  very  station, 
now  selected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  aTheban  invader 


aa369. 

The  Spar- 
tan allied 
amijde- 
fenda  the 
line  of 
Moant 
Oncitnii— 
KpamiDon- 
dtts  break! 
throndi 
it.  and 
marches 
IntoPelo- 
punneaua. 


elf  K6puf9or,  ISo^c  icoiy^  ^vXirreiv  rh 

Ktd  ol  ir^fAfiaxot,  wapofra^dfi^yot  i<p6Keer- 
ro¥  &XXes  ttXXotfci'  tov  *Oycfov. 

I  oonoeive  that  the  decision  of  the 
Athenian  Msembly— the  march  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  g^uard 
the  lines  of  Oneion — and  the  march  of 
the  Thebans  to  enter  Peloponnesus — 
are  here  placed  by  Xenophon  as  events 
in  immeaiate  sequence,  with  no  long 
interyal  of  time  between  them.  I  see 
no  ground  to  admit  the  interval  of  a 
year  between  the  vote  of  the  assembly 
and  the  march  of  the  Thebans;  the 
more  so,  as  Epaminondas  might  reason- 
ably presume  that  the  builcUng  of  Me- 


galopolis and  Messdndy  recently  begun, 
would  need  to  be  supported  by  another 
Theban  army  in  Peloponnesus  during 
360  B.C. 

It  is  indeed  contended  (and  admitted 

even    by    Sievers)    that   Epaminondas 

t  could  not  have  been  re-elected  Boeotaroh 

in  369  B.C.    But  in  this  point  I  do  not 

concur.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  issue 

of  the  trial  at  Thebes  was  triumphant 

;  for  him ;    thus  makins  it  mors  pro- 

,  bable— not  less  probable— that  he  and 

Pelopidaa   were   re-elected    ficeotarchs 

immediately. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 10~U. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  15, 16;  Diodor. 
XV.  68. 
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from  her  frontier,  had  been  held,  during  the  war  from  394-387  B.a, 
by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  againgt  herself,  to  prevent  her 
firom  breaking  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and  Bceotia. 
Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any  necessity 
for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an  extra-Pelopon- 
nesian  assailant  But  now,  even  to  send  a  force  from  Sparta 
to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  transport  by  sea, 
either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasi«e  to  Halieis,  or  round 
Cape  Skyllaeum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  Kenchreae  ;  for  no  Spartan 
troops  could  march  by  land  across  Arcadia  or  Argos.  This 
difficulty  however  was  surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force  (not 
less  than  20,000  men  according  to  INodorus) — consisting  of 
Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercenaries  under  Chabrias,  Lacede- 
monians, Pellenians,  Epidaurians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  and  all 
the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta — ^was  established  in  de- 
fensiTe  position  along  the  line  of  Qneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communication  with  her 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epaminondas,  at  the 
head  of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies,  arrived 
during  the  same  summer  in  front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into 
Peloponnesus.  His  numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  assembled 
enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him  from  joining  his  Arcadian, 
Argeian,  and  EJeian  allies,  already  assembled  in  Peloponnesus. 
After  having  vainly  challenged  the  enemy  to  come  down  and  fight 
in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid  his  plan  for  attacking  the  position. 
Moving  from  his  camp  a  little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the 
enemy,  just  when  the  night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the 
general  body  had  yet  risen  and  got  under  arms  ^ — ^he  directed  an 
assault  along  the  whole  line.  But  his  principal  effi)rt,  at  the  head 
of  the  chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
line.^    So  skilfully  was  his  movement  conducted,  that  he  com- 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  yiL  1,  16 ;  PolyeeniiB, 
u.  2,  9. 

This  waa  an  hour  known  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  sudden  assailants,  affording 
a  considerable  chance  that  the  enemy 
might  be  off  their  guard.  It  was  at 
the  same  hour  that  the  Athenian  Thra- 
sybulus  surprised  the  troops  of  the 
Thirty,  near  Phyld  in  Attioa  (Xen.  Hel- 
len. ii.  4,  6). 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  ib.  ;  Pausanias,  ix. 
15,  2. 

Pansanias  describes  the  battle  as  hav- 
ing been  fought  wtpH  A4xBuoy ;  not  very 


exacts  topographically,  since  it  was  on 
the  other  side  of  Corinth,  between 
Corinth  and  Kenchrese. 

Piodorus  (zy.  68)  states  that  the 
whole  space  across,  from  Kenchreee  on 
one  sea  to  Leolueum  on  the  other,  was 
trenched  and  palisaded  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans.  But  this  cannot 
be  true,  because  the  Long  Walls  were 
a  sufficient  defence  between  Corinth 
and  Lechieum;  and  even  between  Co- 
rinth and  KenchresB,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  such  oontinuoos  line  of  de- 
fence was  drawn,  though  the  assailable 
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pletely  succeeded  in  surprising  them.  The  Lacedaemonian  pole- 
march,  taken  unprepared,  was  diiyen  from  his  position,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  another  point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent 
to  solicit  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead  ;  agreeing  to  abandon  the 
line  of  Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other 
parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their  attack, 
nor  were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than  occupy  attention, 
while  Epaminondas  himself  vigorously  assailed  the  weak  point  of 
the  position.  Yet  Xenophon  censures  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch 
as  faint-hearted,  for  haying  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as 
his  own  position  was  forced  ;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have 
found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  eminences, 
and  might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from  his  allies — and 
that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so  em- 
barrassed how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of  Oneium, 
that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The  criticism  of  Xeno- 
phon indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable  judgement  pronounced 
by  many  persons  in  the  army ;  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate.  But  whether  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander was  to  blame  or  not,  Epaminondas,  by  his  skilful  and 
victorious  attack  upon  this  strong  position,  enhanced  his  already 
high  military  renown.^ 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and 
Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Spartan  and 
Athenian  force,  which  appears  now  to  ,have  confined 
^bi^8-  itself  to  Corinth,  Lechaeum,  and  Kenchreae.  He  ravaged 
^'i^Mth-  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Phlius ;  and 
foi  to  Sparta.  QbtaJne^i  possession  of  Sikyon  as  well  as   of  Pellene.* 

At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people  being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to 
desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a 
Theban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the  acropolis  ;  Euphron — a 
citizen  hitherto  preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and 
devoted  to  her  interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along 
with  the  stronger  tide.'  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas 
went  into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress  of  his 


B.C.  369. 
Sikyon 


points  were  probably  thus  guarded. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  either 
trench  or  palisade. 

^  Xen.  Uellen.  vii.  1,  14-17 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  68. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  18;  viL  2,  11; 
Diodor.  zv.  69. 

This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  1);  the 


Eleian  horse  were  commanded  by  Sto- 
mius,  who  slew  the  enemy's  commander 
with  his  own  hand. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  Pam- 
mends  in  attacking  the  harbour  of  Sik- 
yon  (Polysenus,  v.  16,  4)  may  perhaps 
belong  to  this  undertaking. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  t8»  22,  44 ;  vii. 
3,  2-8. 
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two  great  enterprises — ^the  foundation  oTMessene  and  Megalopolis ; 
nor  does  the  silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a  matter  amount  to  any 
disproof.     These  new  towns  having  been  commenced  less  than  a 
year  before,  cannot  have  been  yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have 
required  the  reappearance  of  his  yictorious  army.    The  little  town 
of  Phlius — situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — ^which 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 
hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Phliasian  exiles.     When  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join 
Epaminondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to  show 
themselves  near  Phlius ;  with  the  assurance  that  such  demonstra- 
tion would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  town.     The 
exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with  scaling- 
ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to  break,  the  scouts 
from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  announced  that  the  allied 
enemies  were  in  sight     While  the  attention  of  the  citizens  within 
was  thus  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the  concealed  exiles  planted 
their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  unprepared  guards,  and  got 
possession  of  the  acropolis.     Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
this  position  until  the  allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to 
capture  the  town ;  but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens, 
who,  by  desperate  efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders 
within  and  the  enemy  without ;  thus  preserving  their  town.^    The 
fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them  severe 
hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field,  and 
through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied  hostile 
neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had  established 
fortified  posts  on  their  borders ;  for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of 
Corinth  that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  purchasing  provisions.' 

Amidst   general    success,    the    Thebans    experienced    partial 
reverses.    Their  march  ^rrying  them  near  to  Corinth,  buc.8«8. 
a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rush  at  the  gates,  luintorce- 
and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town.    But  the  Athenian  Qyncuw  to 
Chabrias,   then    commanding  within    it,   disposed   his  nefln^iaaki 
troops  so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  that  ^ 
he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 


'  Xen.  HeUen.  yii.  2,  5-9. 

This  incident  miiBt  have  happened  in 
369  B.c.y  just  about  the  time  when  Epa- 
minondas surprised  and  broke  through 
the  defeosiye  lines  of  Mount  Oneium. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  the  seyenth 


Book,  Xenophon  takes  up  the  history 
of  Phlius,  and  carries  it  on  from  the 
winter  of  370~3(i9  B.C.,  when  Kpami- 
nondas  invaded  Laconia,  through  369^ 
368,  367  B.C. 
3  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2, 17. 
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asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  thdr  dead,  which  were  lying 
very  near  to  the  walls.  ^  This  advantage  over  the  victorious 
Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Spartan  allies ;  who 
were  still  farther  encouraged  by  the  arrival  in  Lechsum  of  a 
squadron  from  Syracuse,  bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gauls 
and  Iberians,  with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot 
DIonysius.  Such  foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Peloponnesus.  Their  bravery,  and  singular  nimbleness  of  move- 
ment, gave  them  the  advantage  in  several  partial  skirmishes,  and 
disconcerted  the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  were 
not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  igeneral  battle,  and  the  Syracusan 
detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long  stay ;  *  while  the 
Thebans  also  went  back  to  Bceotia. 

One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this  expedition  merits 
FoTbev-  especial  notice.  It  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
miidneflBof  Tbebaus  to  put  to  death  all  the  Boeotian  exiles  who  fell 
du!"^  ^^  into  their  hands  as  prisoners,  while  they  released  under 
ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  capture  of  a  village 
named  Fhoebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epaminondas  took 
captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles.  With  the  least 
possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom,  profes^ng  to 
regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.^  We  find  him  always 
trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing  then  customary  towards 
political  opponents. 

Throughout  this  campaign  of  369  B.C.,  all  the  Peloponneman 
allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheerfully  under  Epaminondas  and 
the  Thebans.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  the  spirit  of  the  Arcadians 
had  been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  19;  Diodor. 
XV.  69. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  yIL  1,  22 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  70. 

Diodomi  states  that  these  merce- 
naries had  been  furnished  with  pay  for 
five  months;  if  this  is  correct,  I  pre- 
sume that  we  must  understand  it  as 
comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage 
from  Sicily  and  back  to  Sicily.  Never- 
theless, the  language  of  Xenophon  would 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  re- 
mained in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long  as 
three  months. 

I  think  it  certain  however  that  much 
more  must  have  passed  in  this  cam- 
paign than  what  Xenophon  indicates. 
Epaminondas  would  hanlly  have  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Oneium  for  such 
small  objects  as  we  find  mentioned  in 


the  Hellenica. 

An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely 
defective,  yet  partially  restored  and 
published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr. 
No.  85  a«  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897), 
records  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  confede- 
rates— upraising  Dionysius  of  Syracuse-^ 
and  recording  him  with  his  two  sons 
as  benefEbctors  of  Athens.  It  was  pro- 
bably passed  somewhere  near  this  time ; 
and  we  know  from  Demosthente  that 
the  Athenians  granted  the  freedom  of 
their  city  to  Dionvsius  and  his  de- 
scendants (Demosthends  ad  Philipn. 
Epistol.  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle 
of  Philip,  on  which  this  is  a  comment). 
The  Inscription  is  too  defective  to  war- 
rant any  other  inferenoea. 

s  Pausaniaa,  ix.  15,  2. 
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communion,  by  the  progress  of  MessenS  and  Megalopolis,  and 
the  ooDspieuous  depression  of  Sparta — that  they  fancied  b^.  aes. 
themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining  their  inde-  SJJJ*^ 
pendence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to  divide  head-  JgJ^JJ^®' 
ship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided  it  with  Sparta.  ^^^^ 
Lykomedes  the  Mantineian, wealthy, energetic,  and  able,  JJdtelS 
stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  them  on. 
and  as  the  champion  of  Arcadian  dignity.     He  reminded  the 
Ten  Thousand  (the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that  while  all  other 
residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally  immigrants,  they  alone 
were  the  indigenous  occupants  of  the  peninsula ;  that  they  were 
the  most  numerous  section,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
men,  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof  was  afforded 
by  the  fsu^t,   that  Arcadian  mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred 
to    all  others  ;    that  the   Lacedaemonians  had  never   ventured 
to  invade  Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without 
Arcadian  auxiliaries.    **  Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he  con- 
eluded),  but  stand  up  for  ourselves.    In  former  days,  we  built  up 
the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies ;  and  now,  if  we 
submit  quietly  to  follow  the  Thebans,  without  demanding  alternate 
headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans 
under  another  name."  ^ 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled 
Arcadians,  to  whom  political  discussion  and  the  sentiment  Great  in. 
of  collective  dignity  was  a  novelty.  Impressed  with  Lykomedte. 
admiration  for  Lykomedes,  they  chose  as  officers  every  man 
whom  he  recommended ;  calling  upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active 
service,  so  as  to  justify  their  new  pretensions.  He  conducted  them 
into  the  territory  of  £pidaurus,  now  under  invasion  by  the 
Argeians ;  who  were  however  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  cut 
off,  having  their  retreat  intercepted  by  a  body  of  troops  from 
Corinth  under  Chabrias — Athenians  and  Corinthians.  Lykomedes 
with  his  Arcadians,  fighting  his  way  through  enemies  as  well 
as  through  a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias, 
and  extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  invaded  the 
territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  and  west  of  the 
Mesaenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spartan  garrisons. 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  where  the  Spartan  commander, 
Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to  resist  them,  but  was  defeated 
with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the  suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.* 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23.  I      Irpartwdfiwoi  B^  ica^  §ls  'Aalnir  ryjs 

>  Xm.  Hellen.  Tii.  1,  25.  |  A«K«ri«t^t,  JWinf<rtb'  re  r^p  r&p  Aeucf 
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supremacy 
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Arcadian 
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the  great 
offence  of 
Elis. 


Probably  the  Spartan  inastery  of  the  south-western  comer  of 
Peloponnesus  was  terminated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefati- 
gable activity  which  these  Arcadians  now  displayed  under  their 
new  commander,  overpowering  all  enemies,  and  defying  all 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching  over  the  most  rugged 
mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  throughout  the  winter 
season — excited  everywhere  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  not  without 
considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part  of  their  allies  the  Thebans.^ 
While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loo^n  the  union  between  the 
B.C.  368-36Y.  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes  tended  at  the  same 
time  to  disunite  them  from  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed 
rights  of  supremacy  over  Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of 
townsf  wMch  Triphylia,  which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
admitted  Spartan  arms  to  forego  thirty  years  before.*  Ever  since 
that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked  as  separate  com- 
munities, each  for  itself  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta. 
Now  that  the  power  of  the  latter  was  broken,  the  Eleians 
aimed  at  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy.  But  the  formation  of 
the  new  '^  commune  Arcadum "  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an 
obstacle  never  before  thought  of.  The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming 
themselves  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their 
eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  son  of  Arkas,^  solicited  to  be  admitted 
as  fully  qualified  members  of  the  incipient  Pan-Arcadian  communion. 
They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general  Arcadian  body  (with 
a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown  by  the 
Germans  towards  Sleswick-Holstein),  received  as  political  brethren, 
and  guaranteed  as  independent  against  Elis.^  The  Eleians,  thus 
finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated 
from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
B.C.368.  had  just  established  a  correspondence,  now  endeavoured 
Mission  of  (perhaps  at  their  instance)  to  mediate  for  peace  in 
Greece  by  Grccce,  Sending  over  a  citizen  of  Abydus  named  Philiskus, 
iflLto.  '  furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Choosing  Delphi 
as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian 
king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent  parties,  Theban,  Lacedse- 


^cufioyltfu  ^povpkiff  ica}  rhv  Ttpdyopa,  rhy 
iro\4fiapxoy  ^wapridniv  yty^yrifidwoVf 
iir4itTuyay,  koI  rh  wpibd/irTuop  r&v  'A<n- 

Diodorus  states  that  Lykomedds  and 
tUe  ArcadiaDB  took  Pelldnd,  which  is 


in  a  different  situation  and  can  hardly 
refer  to  the  same  expedition  (xv.  67), 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iu.  2,  SO,  31. 

•  Polyb.  iv.  77. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26;  vii.  4.  12. 
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monian,  Athenian,   &c.,    to    meet   him.      These   envoys    never 
consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  peace  (says 
Xenophon),  but  merely  took  comisel  among  themselves ;  hence,  he 
observes,  little  progress   was  made   towards  peace ;    since   the 
Spartans^  peremptorily  insisted  that  Messene  should  again   be 
restored  to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting 
the   proposition.     It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though  in  vain,  to 
overcome  her  reluctance.     The  congress  accordingly  broke  up; 
while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
employed  his  money  in  levying  mercenaries  for  the   professed 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  war.*    We  do  not  find,  however, 
that  he  really  lent  them  any  aid.    It  would  appear  that  his  merce- 
naries were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who 
was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artaxerxes;   and  that  his 
probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the  war  was,  that  he  might 
procure  Grecian  soldiers  more  easily  and  abundantly.     Though 
the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced  no  immediate  result,  however^  it 
BO  alarmed  the  Thebans  as  to  determine  them  to  send  an  embassy 
up  to  the  Great  King ;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lace- 
daemonian Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  tlie  Persian  court,  to 
solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta.' 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epaminondas 
in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Messenians,  was  shown,  b.c.  see. 
amon&r  other  evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive  confess  routioi 

•Tfc.  t    1.  Ai         1        \  •       f  11  •■!  •!•       Importance 

at  Delphi.     Already  this  formed  the  capital  article  m  oftherecon- 
Grecian  political  discussion ;   an  article,  too,  on  which  HeH^nd. 
Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.     For  not  only  the  Thebans  i^m^^^ 
(whom  Xenophon  ^  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  others  of  su^^r 
the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,  felt  m^^uui 
hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  with  the  newly-  lu^JS^ 
enfranchised  residents  in  Mount  Ithome  and  in  Western  ^'*'™p**' 
Laconia  ;  while  the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  luke* 
warm  against  them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their  favour.^ 
A  new  phenomenon  soon  presented  itself,   which  served  as 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  tH.  1,  27.  'Eir«7  9h 
iwms  tuf  ^  ^f^rn  yipoirOf  ei;brol  9^  ifiov' 

<  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  27;  Diodor.  xv. 
70. 

Diodorofl  states  that  Philiskus  was 
aent  by  Artaxerxds;  which  seems  not 
exact ;    he  was  sent  by  Ariobanante 


in  the  name  of  Artaxerxds.  Diodorus 
also  says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mei^ 
cenaries  with  pay  provided,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lacedemonians ;  which 
troops  are  never  afterwards  mentioned. 
>  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27. 

*  See  this  fact  indicated  in  Isokrat^s, 
Arohidamns  (Or.  vi.)»  s.  2-11. 
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a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly-revired,  Messenian 
community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At  the  103rd  Olympic 
festival  (Midsummer  368  b.o.) — which  occurred  within  less  than 
two  years  after  Epaminondas  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Messene 
— a  Messenian  boy  named  Damiskus  gained  the  wreath  as  victor 
in  the  foot-race  of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby 
the  nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,^  no  Messenian  victor  had 
ever  been  enrolled  ;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest  half- 
century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian  victors  are 
found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  admitted  to  enter  the 
lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community ;  accordingly 
so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been  either  enslaved,  or  in  exile, 
they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under 
that  designation.  So  much  the  stronger  was  the  impression 
produced,  when,  in  368  B.C.,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclumed  victor. 
No  Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have  come 
to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war  both  with 
Eleians  and  Arcadians ;  probably  few  individual  Lacedeemonians 
were  present ;  so  that  the  spectators,  composed  generally  of 
Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well  as 
from  sympathy  with  the  long  and  severe  oppression  of  the 
Messenians.'  This  Olympic  festival^ — the  first  after  the  great 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Leuktra — was  doubtless  a 
scene  of  earnest  anti-Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  b.c.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march  into 
Peloponnesus;   the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  probably 
ExpediUoQ     occupied  their  attention,  while  the  Arcadians  neither 
totoThe^    desired  nor  needed  their  aid.     But  Pelopidas  conducted 
■^^*  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to 

protect  Larissa  and  the  other  dties  against  Alexander  of  Phene, 
and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot,  who  was 
soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens.  In  his  first  object  he 
succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  visit  him  at  Larissa,  and 
solicit  peace.    This  despot,  however,  alarmed  at  the  complaints 


1  PauMnias,  tI.  2,  5. 

Two  Messenian  victors  had  been  pro- 
claimed during  the  interval;  but  they 
were  inhabitants  of  Meesdnd  in  Sicily. 
And  these  two  were  ancient  citizens  of 
Zankld,  the  name  which  the  Sicilian 
Messdnd  bore  before  Anaxilaus  the  despot 
•hose  to  give  to  it  this  lost-mentioned 


name. 

>  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feeling 
— disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons  who 
had  recently  been  their  slaves,  pre- 
senting themselves  as  spectators  and 
competitors  in  the  plain  of  Olympia-^ 
set  forth  in  Isokratte,  Or.  vi.  (Archi- 
damus)  s.  111>  112. 
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which  came  from  all  sides  against  his  cruelty — and  at  the  language, 
first,  admonitory,  afterwards,  menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased 
to   think  himself  in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherse.     Pelopidas 
established  a  defensive  union  against    him    among    the    other 
TThessalian   cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Thebans ;  surrendering  to  them  thirty  hostages 
from  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee 
for  his  faithful  adherence.     Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who  remained  in  this  character  at  Thebes 
for  some  years,  under  the  care  of  Pammenes.^    It  was  thus  that 
Ptolemy  and  the  family  of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  main- 
tained in  Macedonia  by  the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrates  and 
the  Athenians  not  many  months  before,  nevertheless  now  con- 
nected themselves  by  alliance  with  the  Thebans^  the  enemies 
of  Athens.    iEschines  the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for 
ingpratitude ;   but  possibly  the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left 
them  no  option.     Both  the  Theban  and  Macedonian  force  became 
thus  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
against  Athens.'      And  Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes,   having 
extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over  Thessaly,  but 


1  Flstareh,  Pelofyid.  c.  26. 

s  MaGbin^B,  De  Fate.  L^.  c.  14.  p. 
249. 

ZiZda'KWf   Srt  vpSar9v  /Ur 

ihr^p  * fift/^iir6\€ttt  kmiirparrt  (Ptolemy) 
rg  r^Xei  (to  AthensV  utol  irphs  Brifialovs 
Zta^€pofi4ytt¥  'A^y«u«y,  cvfifiaxiv^  hroi- 
ilcaTo,  Sec, 

Neither  PlatarcH  nor  Diodorua  appear 
to  me  predse  in  specifying  and  diatin- 
guishing  the  different  expeditions  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  I  cannot  but 
think  thai  he  made  four  different  expe- 
ditions; two  before  his  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  (which  embassy  took 
plaoB  in  367  b.o.  :  see  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hellen.  on  that  year,  who  rightly  places 
the  date  of  the  embassy),  and  two  after 
it. 

1.  The  first  was,  in  369  B.C.,  after 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during  the 
short  reign,  leA  than  two  years,  of  his 
son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xt.  67), 
but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous,  that 
Pelopidas  on  this  occasion  brought  back 
Philip  as  a  hostage. 

2.  The  second  was  in  368  B.O. ;  also 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xt.  71)  and  by 


Plutarch  (Pelop.  o.  26). 

Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 
connects  this  expedition  with  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  Pelopidas  by  Alexander 
of  PhersB.  But  it  was  really  on  this 
occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought  back 
the  hostages. 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a 
mission  than  an  expedition)  was  in 
366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
from  the  Persian  court,  which  hap- 
pened seemingly  in  the  begiuning  of 

366  B.C.  In  this  third  march,  Pelo- 
pidas was  seised  and  made  prisoner  by 
Alexander  of  Pherao,  until  he  was  r&> 
leased  by  Epaminondas.  Plutarch  men- 
tions this  expedition,  clearly  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  second  (Pelopidas, 
c.  27 — /iwrk  8^  TQvra  triXar,  ftc.) ;  but 
with  this  mistake,  in  my  judgement, 
that  he  places  it  before  the  journey  of 
Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court;  whereas 
it  reaUy  occurred  after  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  journey,  which  dates  in 

367  B,c. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-363 
B.C. ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor.  xv. 
80;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  32). 
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also  oyer  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the  thirty 
hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern  Greece,  dis- 
Bx.  368.  concerted  the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast 
The  TearieM  of  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  founda- 
Ticto^of  tion  of  an  alliance  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pher«. 
A^fi^^  While  she  was  thus  opposing  the  Tbebans  in  Thessaly,  a 
Sb^A^  second  squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at  Corinth 
*"*°*  from  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  despatched  by  the  despot 

Dionysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies  assembled  at  Corinth, 
debate  being  held  as  to  the  best  manner  of  employing  them,  the 
Athenians  strenuously  urged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act 
in  Thessaly.  But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  yiew,  and  pre- 
yailed  to  have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia, 
in  order  that  they  might  cooperate  in  repelling  or  invading 
the  Arcadians.^  Reinforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries, 
Archidamus  led  out  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  against  Arcadia. 
He  took  Earyae  by  assault,  putting  to  death  every  man  whom 
he  captured  in  the  place ;  and  he  farther  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian 
territory,  in  the  district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint 
Arcadian  and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him ;  upon  which 
he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea."  Here  Kissidas,  the 
Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire,  as  the 
period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had  expired.  He  accordingly 
marched  back  to  Sparta ;  but  midway  in  the  march,  in  a  narrow 
pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested  his  advance,  and  so  hampered 
him,  that  he  was  forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The 
latter  soou  appeared,  while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and 
Argeians  followed  also ;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them 
in  general  battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an 
emphatic  appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of  responsive 
ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the  charge,  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Argeians  were  thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled  with 
scarce  any  resistance.  The  pursuit  was  vehement,  especially  by  the 
Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thousand 
men  (if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of 


"  Xen.  Hellen.  "vii.  1,  28. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  28.  The  place 
here  called  Midea  cannot  be  identified. 
The  only  place  of  that  name  known,  is 
in  the  temtory  of  Argos,  quite  different 


from  what  is  here. mentioned.  0.  Miiller 
prupoees  to  substitute  MaltBa  for  Kidea; 
a  conjecture,  which  there  are  no  means 
of  verifying. 
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a  single  Lacedaraoioman.  Of  this  easy  and  important  Yictory — or, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  "  the  tearless  battle " — ^news  was  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  herald  Demoteles  to  Sparta.  So  powerful 
was  the  emotion  produced  by  his  tale,  that  all  the  Spartans  who 
heard  it  burst  into  tears  ;  Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  theEpbors, 
setting  the  example;^ — a  striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  dis- 
accustomed to  the  idea  of  yictory,  their  minds  had  recently  become  I 
— ^a  striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self- 
<;oTitrol  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings  from 
LfCuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unexpected  joy  than 
unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron  temper  I 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that  the 
news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to  their  s-aseT. 


allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.    It  made  them  feel  that  tum 

diUon  of 

they  were  not  independent  of  Theban  aid,  and  deter-  £|wmiiioD> 

•  .  •  .  .  dM  into 

mined  Epaminondas  again  to  show  himself  in  Pelopon-  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the  Achseans  in  trMtaeatof 
his  alliance.    The  defensive  line  of  Oneium  was  still  dtks. 
under  occupation  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and]  Athenians,  who  had 
their  head-quarters  at  Corinth.     Yet  having  remained  unattacked 
all  the  preceding  year,  it  was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that 
Peisias,  the  general  of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of 
Epaminondas,  was  enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above 
Kenchreae,  with  a  force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision. 
The  Theban  commander,  hastening  his  march,  thus  found  the 
line  of  Oneium  open  near  Kenchreae,  and  entered  Peloponnesus 
without  resistance ;   after  which    he    proceeded,  joined  by  his 
Feloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in  Achaia.^     Until  the 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28-32 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  72 ;  Plutarch,  A^esil.  c.  33. 

'  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  be- 
longs to  367  B.C.;  being  simultaneous 
-with  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  the 
Persian  court.  Majiy  chronologers  place 
it  in  366  B.C.,  after  the  conclusion  of 
that  embas^;  because  the  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy  to  a  close.  But 
I  do  not  conceive  that  this  proves  the 
fact  of  subsequent  date.  For  we  must 
recoUect  that  the  embassy  lasted  several 
months;  moreover  the  expedition  was 
made  while  Epaminondas  was  Bceotarch ; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the  year 
366  B.C.  Besides,  if  we  place  the  expe- 
dition in  366  B.C.,  t)iere  will  hardly  be 


time  left  for  the  whole  career  of  Eu- 
phron  at  Sikyon,  which  intervened  be- 
fore the  peace  of  366  b.c.  between  Thebes 
and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 
44  aeq.). 

The  relation  of  contemporaneousness 
between  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to 
Persia,  and  the  expedition  of  Epami- 
nondasy  seems  indicated  when  we  com- 
pare vii.  1,  33  with  vii.  1,  48 — ^vy^x^' 
9k  fiov\€v6iA§VQt  al  Brifiatoif  fo«f  hw  r^y 
iiy€fAoyiay  \dfioi§y  rijs  'EXXct^os,  iy6' 
fiuray  c2  ir4fi^uay  irphf  rhy  TltpcAy 
fiaa-i\4a,  &c  Then  Xenophon  proceeds 
to  recount  the  whole  embassy,  together 
with  its  unfavourable  reception  on  re- 
turning, which  takes  up  the  entire 
space  until  vii.  2,  41 ,  when  he  says — 
AdBis  8'  *EirafA*ivtiy9a9,  /3ov\if9clt  roif$ 
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battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been  among  the  dependent 
allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local  oligarchies  in  her  interest. 
Since  that  event,  they  had  broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still 
under  oligarchical  governments  (though  doubtless  not  the  same 
men),  and  had  remained  neutral  without  placing  themselves  in 
connection  either  with  Arcadians  or  Thebans.^  Not  being  in  a 
condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an  invading  force,  they  opened 
negotiations  with  Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be  enrolled  ajs 
allies  of  Thebes ;  engaging  to  follow  her  lead  whenever  summoned, 
and  to  do  their  duty  as  members  of  her  synod.  They  tendered 
securities  which  Epaminondas  deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  promise.  Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal 
ascendency,  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without 
requiring  either  the  banishment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution 
of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical.*  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of  dealing  so 
remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  present  jealous  and 
unsatis&ctory  temper  of  the  Arcadians,  by  attaching  to  her  on 
peculiar  grounds  Achaeans  as  well  as  Eleians ;  the  latter  being 
themselves  half-alienated  from  the  Arcadians.  Epaminondas 
farther  liberated  Naupaktus  and  Ealydon,'  which  were  held  by 
Achsean  garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of 
Thebes ;  whither  he  then  returned,  without  any  other  adbievementB 
(so  £ar  as  we  are  informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found  little 
TbeThefwos  favouT  with  his  couutrymeu.    Both  the  Arcadians,  and 
Mif^of       the  opposition  party  in  the  Achaean  cities^   preferred 
^^^^^^^^     accusations  against  him,  alleging  that  he  had  discouraged 
and  humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ;  leaving 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  Sparta  on  the 
first  opportunity.     The  accusation  was  farther  pressed  by 
Menekleidas,   a  Theban  speaker   of   ability,   strongly  * 


Spuninon- 
diu,  on 
complaint 
of  the  Ar- 
<Bdian8aDd 
others. 
They  do  not 
re-elect  htm 
BoeoUrch. 


'Axouchs  irpovvwayayicBatf  ^»s  ftoXXof 
^^liri  Kol  ot  *Af»c6Z9s  koX  ol  AWoi  (rvfir 
fUKXP^  itpoc4x*ify  fhy  vovy,  fyvwc^  trrpor 
T€vr4oy  tlvai  M  r^y  'KxtAuy. 

ThiB  fresh  expedition  of  Epaminondas 
is  one  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the 
Thebans  of  manifesting  their  general 
purpose  expressed  in  we  former  words 
^ — avy^x^f  fiov\tv6fA9VQi,  &c. 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  42-44. 

The  neutrality  before  observed,  is 
implied  in  the  phrase  whereby  Xeno- 


phon  describee  their  conduct  after- 
wards:  iw9l  3^  itaT€\BiyT€s  o^K4ri 
iliiv^voy^  &o. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42. 

His  expression  marks  how  completely 
these  terms  were  granted. by  the  per^ 
sonal  determination  of  Epaminondas, 
overruling  opposition — i  vSvrao'rc^ct 

KparlirrovSf  fiii^h    r^r    iroXirc^as    /icr*- 

'  Diodor.  xv.  75. 
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adverse  to  Epaminondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.    So  pronounced 
was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans — ^partly  perhaps  from  reluctance 
to  offend  the  Arcadians — that  they  not'  only  reversed  the  policy  of 
£pa.ininondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him  as 
Boeotarch  during  the  ensuing  year.^    They  sent  harmosts  of  their 
own  to  each  of  the  Achsan  cities — put  down  the  existing  oligarchies 
— ^sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and  partisans  into  exile — 
and  established  democratical  governments  in  each.      Hence  a 
great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accumulated ;  who,  watching  for 
&  favourable  opportunity  and  combining  their  united  forces  against 
each  city  successively,  were  strong  Enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- 
created  democracies,  and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts.    Thus 
restored,  the  Achsan  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active  part  with 
Sparta  ; '  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one  side,  while  the 
Liacediemonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent  Tearless  Battle,  exerted 
themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  ^kyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at  this 
time  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a  Theban  harmost  Dfsturbed 
and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.     But  its  government,  which  sS^on- 
had  always  been  oligarchical,  still  remained  unaltered,  ^^im. 
The  recent  counter-revolution  in  the  Achaean  cities,  !!.hte^^ 
followed  closely  by  their  junction  with  Sparta,  alarmed  2SSiSiy 
the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon  also  should  ««m«5^ 
follow  the  example.    Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen 
named  Euphron,  took  advantage.    He  warned  them  that  if  the 
oligarchy  were  left  in  power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid 
from  the  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta. 
To  prevent  such  defection  (he  said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.     He  then  offered  himself,  with 
their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his  offer  with 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  I,  43;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  25. 

DiodoruB  (xv.  72)  refcn  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Thebans  against  Epami- 
nondas  to  the  events  of  the  preceding 
year.  They  believed  (according  to  Dio- 
dorus)  that  Upaminondas  had  impro- 
perly spared  the  Spartans  and  not 
pushed  his  victory  so  fiir  as  might  have 
oeen  done,  when  he  forced  the  lines  of 
Mount  Oneium  in  369  B.C.  But  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  Thebans  should 
have  been  displeased  on  this  account ; 
for  the  forcing  of  the  lines  was  a  capital 
exploit^  and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon 
that  Epaminondas  achieved  much  more 
than    the  Spartans   and  their  friends 


believed  to  be  possible. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Thebans 
were  displeased  with  Epaminondas,  on 
complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and 
others,  for  his  conduct  in  Achaia  two 
years  after  the  action  at  Oneium;  tiiat 
IS,  in  367  B.C.  This  is  much  more 
probable  in  itself,  and  much  more 
consistent  with  the  general  series  of 
facts,  than  the  cause  assigned  by  Dio- 
dorus. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii  1,  23. 

For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 
from  many  different  cities,  congregating 
in  a  body,  became  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  restoration  in  each  city  suc- 
cessively, see  Thucyd.  i.  113. 
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strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  intolerable  arrogance 
and  oppression  of  Sparta  :  protestations  not  unnecessary,  since  he 
had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native  city  as  local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest. 
The  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron, 
sent  to  Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  countenance 
he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place,  proclaimed 
the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal  democracy  for 
the  future.  His  proposition  being  adopted,  he  next  invited  the 
people  to  choose  generals  ;  and  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  himself  with  five  partisans.  The  prior 
oligarchy  had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their 
service,  under  the  command  of  Lysimenes ;  but  these  men  were 
overawed  by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced.  Euphron  now 
proceeded  to  re-organise  them,  to  place  them  under  the  command 
of  his  son  Adeas  instead  of  Lysimenes,  and  to  increase  their 
numerical  strength.  Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under 
the  ostensible  colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.^  He 
caused  several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished 
others.  Pie  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and  most 
eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism;  confiscating  their 
properties  to  supply  himself  with  money,  pillaging  the  public 
treasure,  and  even  stripping  the  temples  of  all  their  rich  stock 
of  consecrated  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  He  farther  procured 
for  himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them 
to  the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his  paid 
force.^  The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became  very  great. 
The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  in  regular  pay  his 
numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to  bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and 
Argeians,  so  that  they  connived  at  his  enormities ;  while  he  was 
farther  ready  and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military  support. 
The  Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison, 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  the  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the  neigh- 
B.C.38T.  bouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed.  The 
Sufferings  Phliasiaus  bad  remained  steadily  attached  to  Sparta 
Mi2f»^"'  throughout  all  her  misfortunes  ;  notwithstanding  incessant 
Shere'iSf^  hostilitics  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pellene,  and  Sikyon, 
tosparu.      which  destroyed   their  crops  and   inflicted  upon   them 

»  Xen.  SeUen.  vii.  1,  44-46;  Diodor.  xv.  70.  »  Xon,  Hellen.  vu.  3,  8. 
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serious  hardships.  I  have  already  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369 
B.C.,  a  little  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epaminondas, 
the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by  its  own  exiles  with 
the  aid  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
desperate  bravery  and  resistance  of  its  citizens.'  In  the  ensuing 
year,  368  B.C.,  the  Argeian  and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the 
Phliasian  plain,  doing  great  damage ;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to 
themselves  in  their  departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen 
Phliasian  hoplites  and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth.* 
In  the  ensuing  year,  367  b.c.,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian 
territory  was  attempted  by  Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to 
the  number  of  200(> — the  armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene — and 
the  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon. 
On  arriving  near  Phlius,  the  Sikjonians  and  Pellenians  were  posted 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in  order 
to  resist  any  sally  from  within;  while  the  remaining  invaders 
made  a  circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of  ground  called  the 
Trikaranum  (which  had  been  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was 
held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach  and  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain.. 
But  the  Phliasian  cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as 
to  prevent  them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened  to  be 
separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long  circuit ; 
while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close  under  their 
own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching  the  Sikyonians  and 
Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked  and  defeated  with  loss. 
Euphron  with  his  mercenaries,  and  the  Theban  division,  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no  effort  to  repair.^ 
An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been  here 
made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  their  Ajsiftanoe 
sufferings,  released  him  without  ransom.  This  act  of  ^u?h/* 
generosity  —  coupled  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  StLich««g 
Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement,  as  well  as  with  the  ^£7fort 
recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  which  had  disjoined  ^"v*™*^ 
the  other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — ^altered  the  politics  of 
Pellene,  bringing  [about  a  peace  between  that  city  and  Phlius.^ 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9. 

)  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  10. 

»  Xen,  Hellen.  vii.  2,  11-15. 

*  This  change  of  politics  at  Pelldnd 
18  not  mentioned  by  Xenoplion,  at  the 
time,  though  it  is  noticed  afterwards 


(vii.  4,  17)  as  a  fhct  accomplished;  but 
we  must  suppose  it  to  have  oocunred 
now,  in  order  to  reconcile  sections  11^ 
14  with  sections  18-20  of  vii.  2. 

The  strong  Laconian  partialities  of 
Xenophon  induce  him  to  allot  not  onlj 
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Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible  relief — ^it  might  almost  be  said, 
salvation — to  the  Phliasians,  in  the  midst  of  cruel  impoverishment ; 
since  even  their  necessary  subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained 
by  marauding  excursions  from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by 
purchase  from  Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were 
now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian'  general  Chares  and  his 
mercenary  troops  from  Corinth,  to  escort  their  families  and  their 
non-military  population  to  Pellene,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was  pro- 
vided by  the  citizens.  The  military  Phliasians,  while  escorting 
back  a  stock  of  supplies  to  Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated 
an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  in  their  way  ;  and  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  Chares,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the 
Sikyonians  were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  post  on  their  borders. 
The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means  of 
aggression  against  the  enemy,  affi^rding  also  great  facility  for  the 
introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth.^ 

Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief 
to  the  Thliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state  of 

B.G  SAT 

EapbitAifl  affigdrs  in  Sikyon.  So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of 
^S^]^.  Euphron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped  to 
A^uns^  I'^su'se  him  up,  became  disgusted.  jEneas  of  Stymphalus, 
general  of  the  collective  Arcadian  force,  marched  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the  Theban  harmost  in 
the  acropolis,  and  there  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables 
to  an  assembly.  Under  his  protection,  the  intense  senti- 
ment against  Euphron  was  freely  manifested,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles,  whom  he  had  banished 
without  either  trial  or  public  sentence.  Dreading  the  wrath  of 
these  numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  with  his  mercenaries  to  the  harbour;  where  he  invited 
Pa^elus  the  Lacedaemonian  to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the 


andTh»- 

retires  to 
tbehar* 
boor,  which 
heaurren- 
dera  to  the 


warm  admiration,  but  a  space  dispro- 
portionate compared  with  other  parts 
of  hifl  histo^,  to  the  exploits  of  the 
brave  little  Fbliasian  community.  Un- 
fortunately, here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is 
obscure  in  the  description  of  particular 
events,  and  still  more  perplexing  when 
we  try  to  draw  from  him  a  clear  idea  of 
the  general  series. 

With  all  the  defects  and  partiality 
of  Xenophon's  narratiYe,  however,  we 
must  recollect  that  it  is  a  description 
of  real  events  by  a  contemporary  author 
who  had  reasonable  means  of  informa- 


tion. This  is  a  precious  ingredient, 
which  gives  value  to  all  that  he  ^says ; 
inasmuch  as  we  are  so  constantly 
obliged  to  borrow  our  knowledge  of 
Grecian  history  either  from  authors 
who  write  at  second-hand  and  after  the 
time— -or  from  orators  whose  purposes 
are  usually  different  from  those  of  the 
historian.  Hence  I  have  given  a  short 
abridgement  of  these  Phliasian  events 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  though  they 
were  too  slight  to  exercise  influence  on 
the  main  course  of  the  war. 
1  Xem  Hellen.  vii.  2,  18-23. 
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garrison  of  Corinth,  and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open 
partisan  of  Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lediaeum  was  from  Corinth), 
was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans ;  while  Sikyon  adhered  to 
the  Thehans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon  itself,  however,  though 
evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  still  remained  yiolent  dissensions. 
The  returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures ; 
the  humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  iheir  newly-acquired 
political  privileges ;  and  the  liberated  skves,  yet  more  fearfnl 
of  forfeiting  that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had  con* 
ferred  upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having  pro- 
cured from  Athens  a  reinforcement  of  mercenary  troops,  Euphron 

•       ,  returns  to 

he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Sikyon,  and  again  to  sikyon-he 
establish  himself  as  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  rbeftn  «nd 
the  popular  party.  But  as  his  opponents,  the  principal  sasBinated. 
men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  idong  with  the  Theban  garrison 
in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  tried  to  take  by  assault^ — ^his 
possesion  even  of  the  town  was  altogether  precarious,  until  such 
formidable  neighbours  could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he  resolved 
to  visit  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order 
for  expelling  his  opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second 
time  to  his  rule.  On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to 
the  Spartans,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know ; 
except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery.'  His  Sikyonian  op])onents,  alarmed  lest  he  should 
really  carry  his  point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm 
was  still  faurther  increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with 
the  magistrates.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair, 
they  assassinated  Euphron  in  broad  daylight — on  the  Eadmeia^ 
and  even  before  the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein 
both  magistrates  and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 
forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate.  b.c.36T. 
The  magistrates  invoked  upon  their  heads  the  extreme  ^f  ^f^at 
penalty  of  death,  insisting  upon  the  enormity  and  even  ^^ 
impudence  of  the  outrage,  committed  almost  under  the  ^^^ 
eyes  of  the  authorities — ^as  well  as  upon  the  sacred  duty  '^°^ 
of  vindicating  not  merely  the  majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the 
city,  by  exemplary  punishment  upon  ofienders  who  had  despised  its 
laws.     How  many  in  number  were  the  persons  implicated,  we 

>  Xen.  Hellan.  tu.  3,  9.  *  X«n.  HeUen.  vii.  3,  4-6. 
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do  not  know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-participation  ; 
but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify  it  before  the 
Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows — taking 
up  the  language  of  the  accusing  magistrates  : — 

^^  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes  ;  for  you  are  masters  of 
my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence  that  I 
slew  this  man :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting  justly ;  next,  I 
trusted  in  your  righteous  judgement.  I  knew  that  you  did  not 
wait  for  trial  and  sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,^  whom  you 
caught  after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphron — but  punished 
them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the  conviction 
that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and  despotism,  were  already 
under  sentence  of  death  by  all  men.  Well  1  and  was  not  Euphron 
too  guilty  of  all  these  crimes  ?  Did  not  he  find  the  temples 
full  of  gold  and  silver  offerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were 
empty  ?  How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man, 
who,  favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to  you  ; 
and  then  again,  after  having  received  every  mark  of  confidence 
firom  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over  the  harbour  of 
Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was  not  he  a  despot  without  reserve, 
the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not  only  into  freemen,  but  into 
citizens  ?  the  man  who  despoiled,  banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals, 
but  all  whom  he  chose,  and  most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens  ?  And 
now,  after  having  vainly  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your 
enemies  the  Athenians,  to  expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon, 
he  has  collected  a  great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it 
to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers  against  you, 
you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him.  How  then  can  you 
punish  me  for  giving  him  his  due,  when  he  has  come  with 
money  to  corrupt  you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again  the  mastery 
of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief?  Had  he 
been  my  enemy  and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done 
wrong  to  kill  him  in  your  city  ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you 
false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours?  I  shall  be  told  that 
he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in  the  laws  of  the  dty. 
Well  I  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him  anywhere  out 


1  This  refen  to  the  Becret  expedition 
of  PelopidaB  and  the  six  other  Theban 
oonspiraton  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  at 
the  time  when  the  Lacedemonians  were 
masters  of  that  town  and  garrisoned 
the  Eadmeia.  The  conspirators,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  secretary  Phyl- 


lidas,  got  access  in  disguise  to  the  oli- 
garchical leaders  of  Thebes,  who  were 
goveming  under  Lacedoemonian  ascend- 
ency, and  put  them  to  death.  This 
event  is  described  in  a  former  chapter, 
Ch.  LXXVII. 
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of  Xhebes ;  why  not  in  Thebes  also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only 

for  the  purpose  of  doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past  ? 

Where  among  Greeks  haa  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors, 

deserters,  or  despots  ?    Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a  vote  that 

exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might  be  seized  as  outlaws 

in    any  other.     Now  Euphron  is  a  condemned  exile,   who  has 

ventured  to  come  ba^k  to  Sikyon  without  any  vote  of  the  general 

hody  of  allies.     How  can  any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly 

incurred  death  ?     I  tell  you  in  conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you 

put  me  to   death,  you  will  have   made  yourselves  the  avengers 

of    your  very  worst  enemy — ^if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done 

right,  you  will  manifest  yourselves  publicly  as  just  avengers,  both 

on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole  body  of  allies."  ^ 

This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to  pro- 
nounce that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  due.     It  probably  They  are 

aoQuitted 

came  from  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  by  the 
whom  were  most  of  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  senate. 
the  deceased  despot.  It  appeals,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  to  that 
portion  of  Grecian  morality  which  bore  upon  men,  who  by  their 
very  crimes  procured  for  themselves  the  means  of  impunity ;  against 
whom  there  was  no  legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were 
therefore  considered  as  not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves, 
if  the  daggers  of  others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The 
tyrannicide  appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as  difiused 
throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  responsive  assent 
in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably  have  found  the  like 
assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasis,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or 
assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon.    The  body 
of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed  the  distin-  sentiment 
guished  pre-eminence  of  being  buried  in  the  market-place.'  ^ny^of  ^ 
There,  along  with  his  tomb,  a  chapel  was  erected  in  fivoambie 
which  he  was  worshipped  as  Archegetes,  or  Patron-hero  !^£SSS™'* 
and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city.     He  received  the  same  u^"^ 
honours  as  had  been  paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.  "»d°»emory. 
The  humbler  citizens  and  the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
liberty  and  political  franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  7-11. 

To  the  killing  of  Euphron,  followed 
by  a  defence  bo  characteristic  and 
emphatic  on  the  part  of  the  agent — 
Schneider  and  others  refer,  with  great 
probability,  the  aUusion  in  the  Rhe- 


toric of  Aristotle  (ii.  24,  2)— kkI  irtpi 
rod  B4i$pffiy  i-roOturSyros,  vtpl  oS  M- 
\9V€  Kplvaiy  e{  ^iKcuoi  ^¥  iwoBayutf,  dbt 
oitK  iZucov  hy  ikiroKrelyai  rhy  9iK€dws 
h,iroOcLy6yTa. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3, 12. 
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franchise -^  remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as  their 
bene&ctor,  forgetting  or  excuaing  the  atrocities  which  he  had 
wreaked  upon  their  political  opponents.  Such  is  the  retributive 
Nemesis  which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an 
oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded  from  political 
privileges,  A  situation  is  thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious 
and  energetic  citizen  to  confer  favours  and  earn  popularity  among 
the  many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed  or 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes  along  with  their  antipathies 
when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  monopolizing  Few. 

We  may  presume  from,  these  statements  that  the  government  of 
The  fflky.  Sikyou  bccamc  democratical.  But  the  provoking  brevity 
^f^^SIIJ^  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  of  the  subsequent 
^harbour  arrangements  made  with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the 
sp^iMM-  acropolis — nor  how  the  intestine  dissensions,  between  the 
democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  in  the  citadel,  were 
composed — nor  what  became  of  those  citizens  who  slew  Euphron. 
We  learn  only  that  not  long  afterwards,  the  harbour  of  Sikyon, 
which  Euphron  had  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  was  left  imperfectiy  defended  by  the  recall  of  the 
latter  to  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces 
from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from  his  first 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon  and  real  aoqui- 
sition  of  despotism  to  himself,  down  to  his  death  and  the 
recovery  of  the  harbour)  took  place  throughout  the  year  367  b.c. 
and  the  earlier  half  of  366  b.c.  No  such  enemy,  probably,  would 
have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the  policy  recommended 
by  Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and  unless  he 
himself  had  fallen  under  the  disple^isure  of  his  countrymen.  His 
influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the  policy  of  Thebes 
affected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence  of  his  friend 
Pelopidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court  at 
Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with  the  transaction  of  the 
business  in  hand,  must  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
867  AC,  being  terminated  probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in 
the  beginning  cS  366  b.c. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as  envoy 
from  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ 
Asiatic   money  in  the  interest  of  Athens  and  Sparta  against 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1, 
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Thebes,  though  his  threats  seem  never  to  have  been  realized — as 
well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  Lacedsemonian  Euthykles  Appiicauoa 
(after  the  failure  of  Antalkidas  ^)  at  the  Persian  court,  ^^i^ 
soliciting  aid.  Moreover  Thebes  had  now  pretensions  to  to h^^h^ 
the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as  either  of  her  ^^/p^ 
two  rivals ;  while  since  the  fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  i^S^i^y, 
the  peace  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.a,  ^  ^*^ 
and  copied  by  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  in  371  b.c. — it 
had  become  a  sort  of  recognised  fashion  that  the  leading  Grecian 
state  should  sue  out  its  title  from  the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the 
Great  Eling,  and  proclaim  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had 
dictated.  On  this  jifround  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now 
sought  to  place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason 
which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her  leaders. 
It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  poUcy  to  establish  the  two 
new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  Measene.  The  vitality  and  chance  for 
duration,  of  both — especially  that  of  the  latter,  which  had  the 
inextinguishable  hostility  of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would  be 
materially  improved,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind) 
if  they  were  recognised  as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript. 
To  attain  this  object,'  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded 
as  envoys  to  Susa ;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied 
synod,  since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the 
Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them. 
Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras 
and  Leon  to  Susa ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that  these 
hostile  envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  saiAe  company.' 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony  of 
prostration,**  was   favourably  received  by  the  Persian  BBiopid« 
court.    Xenophon — who  recounts  the  whole  proceeding  froraPtenia 
in  a  manner  unfairly  invidious  towards  the  Thebans,  nflcript. 

>  Plutarch,  Artazerx.  o.  22.  |  ns,  as  Xenophon  may  not  have  heard 

*  It  ia  plun  that  Meaadnd  was  the    the  name. 


great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  in  his 
mission  to  the  Persian  court;  we  see 
this  not  only  from  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Pelon.  c.  4)  and  Diodorus  (xt.  81), 
but  also  even  from  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
▼ii.  1,  36. 

*  Xen.Hellen.  yn.  1, 33-38;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  o.  30;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
c.  22. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  1iKoKo6$9t 
9\  ical  *hpyuos  must  allude  to  some 
Aigeian  envoy;  though  the  name  is 
not  mentioned,  and  must  probably 
have  dropped  out — or  perhaps  the  word  I 

B  2 


It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission 
which  Phamabasus  conducted  up  to 
the  Persian  court  (or  at  least  undertook 
to  conduct)  in  408  B.C.,  envoys  from 
hostile  Greek  cities  were  included  in 
the  same  company  (Xen.  Hcdlen.  i.  3, 
13),  aa  on  the  present  occasion. 

^  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  o.  22. 

His  coUeague,  Ismenias,  however,  is 
said  to  have  dropped  his  ring,  and  then 
to  have  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  imme* 
diately  before  the  King;  thua  going 
through  the  prostration. 
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forgetting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  example  of  Sparta 
in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that  his  application  was  greatly 
furthered  by  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with 
Xerxesy  against  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea ;  and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to 
second,  but  had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of 
Agesilaus  against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this  plea 
counted  for  much ;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence  of  Pelopidas, 
so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch/  which  could  only  reach  Persian 
ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the  main  fact  for  the  Great 
King  to  know  was,  that  the  Thebans  had  been  victorious  at 
Leuktra ;  that  they  had  subsequently  trodden  down  still  farther  the 
glory  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and 
emancipating  the  conquered  half  of  the  country  ;  that  when  they 
were  no  longer  in  Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arcadiand  and 
Argeians  had  been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
(in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such  boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — 
confirmed  as  matters  of  fact  even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras — 
would  convince  the  Persian  ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to 
exercise  ascendency  over  Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to 
Sparta.  Accordingly  Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King 
what  sort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  Messene 
was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta :  Amphipolis 
also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and  autonomous  city:  the 
Athenians  were  directed  to  order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention  against 
them,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared  the 
head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her  headship 
was  menaced  with  instant  compulsion  by  Persian  force.'     In 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas.  c.  30.  |  other  matters  were  included.    Accord* 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  36.  'Eic  dc  ingly  I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that 
roinov  ipttr^fitvos  twh  /ScurtX^wf  6  IIcAo-  Amphipolis  also  was  recognised  as  auto- 
nomous. This  we  read  in  Demosthe- 
nds,  Pais.  Leg.  p.  383.  c.  42.  Kal  ydp 
Toi  vpuToy  fHy  *Afi^liro\iy  ir6\iv  Vfit- 
ripav  Zo^tKnv  KoriffTUff^v  (the  king  of 
Persia),  %v  rSrt  aifAfAaxov  avr^ 
Kal  4>i\riy  Ihypat^ty,  Demosthends  is 
here  alluding  to  the  effect  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  Great  King,  and  to 
the  alteration  in  his  proceedings,  when 
he  learnt  that  Timagoras  had  been  put 


itt9as  rl  fio^Xono  iavr^  ypo^rai,  cTircy 
5ri  Mtffo'^iyTiy  re  aifrSvofiov  tlveu  i.irh 
AoKtHcufioyiwy,  koI  'AOrivalovs  iLv4\K€iy 
riis  vavr  c2  8i  raura  fi9}  irtidoiyro,  (rrpur 
r€6ti¥  h^  abro^v  tt  rts  8^  ir 6 \is 
fiii  f^cXoi  &KoXov0c<y,  iirl  radrriv 
rcpm-ov  Uvai, 

It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the 
exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  367  B.C. ; 
though  in  the  former  case  of  the  peace 

of  Antalkidas(387B.c.)Xenophon  seems  ;  to  death  on  retummg  to  Athens;  the 
to  have  given  the  rescript  in  its  exact  adverb  of  time  r6rt  alludes  to  the 
words  (v.  1,  31).  rescript  given  when  Timagoras  was  pre- 

.  What  he  states  afterwards  (vii.  \,  38)    sent, 
about  Elis  and   Arcadia   proves    that  |      In  the  words  of  Xenophon— cY  ris  tk 
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reference  to  tbe  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia  (the 
former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia,  which  professed  itself 
Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  Arcadian  communion), 
the  rescript  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Eleians ;  ^  probably  at  the 
instance  of  Pelopidas^  since  there  now  subsisted  much  coldness 
between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Lfeon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  rescript, 
observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — "By  Zeus,  ptou»tof 
Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  out  for  Sins  Sd 
some  other  friend  than  the  Great  King."  This  remark,  i^^^^ 
made  in  the  King's  hearing  and  interpreted  to  him,  pro-  "^^^rip*- 
duced  the  following  addition  to  the  rescript :  ^^  If  the  Athenians 
have  anything  juster  to  propose,  let  them  come  to  the  King  and 
inform  him."  So  vague  a  modification,  however,  did  little  to 
appease  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  return  of  their 
two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon  accused  his  colleague  Timagoras  of 
having  not  only  declined  to  associate  with  him  during  the  journey, 
but  ako  of  having  lent  himself  to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of 
being  implicated  in  treasonable  promises,  and  receiving  large 
bribes  from  the  Persian  King.  On  these  charges  Timagoras  was 
condemned  and  executed.'  The  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  was 
equally  indignant  at  the  rescript ;  refusing  even  to  receive  such 
presents  of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  accepted 
by  Pelopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly  declined  everything 
beyond.  The  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  large  acquisitions  of  the  Athenian 
Timagoras.'    Antiochus,  on  returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report  of 


w6\is  /i^  HB^Xjoi  iiKo\ov097¥  —  the 
headship  of  Thebes  is  declared  or  im- 
plied.  Compare  the  conveution  imposed 
D7  Sparta  upon  Olynthus,  after  the 
latter  was  subdued  (v.  S,  26). 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38.  T&v  9k 
li\Xmy  vp^trfidvv  6  fx^y  *HXccos  *  Apx^' 
Bofioff  5ri  irpoirifjLi^ff^  r^y  "KKiv 
•wph  T&y  ^ApKditty,  Mivti  r&  rou 
fiaaiXittr  6  8*  'Ayrioxos,  Srt  ^Xor- 
rovro    rh    *ApKa9tKhy,     ofht    rh. 

s  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  42.  p.  383. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration 
(o.  57.  p.  400),  Demosthends  says  that 
Leon  had  been  joint  envoy  with  Tima- 
goras for  four  years,  (jertainly  this 
mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian 
court  cannot  have  lasted  four  years; 
and  Xenophon  states  that  the  Athenians 


sent  the  two  envoys  when  they  heard 
that  Pelopidas  was  going  thither.  I 
imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras  may 
have  been  sent  up  to  the  Persian  court 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  at 
the  time  when  the  Athenians  caused 
the  former  rescript  of  the  Persian  king 
to  be  resworn,  putting  Athens  as  head 
into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen. 
vi.  5,  1,  2).  This  was  exactly  four 
years  before  (371-367  B.C.).  Leon  and 
Timagoras  having  jointly  undertaken 
and  perhaps  recently  returned  from 
their  first  embassy,  were  now  sent 
jointly  on  a  second.  Bemosthente  has 
summed  up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if  it 
were  one. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

Demosthends  speaks  of  the  amount 
received,  in  money,  by  Timagoras  fronl 
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his  mission  to  the  Pan- Arcadian  synod,  called  the  Ten  Thousand, 
at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court  There  were  (he  said) 
plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  porters,  &c.,  but  as  for  men 
competent  to  fight  against  Greeks,  though  he  looked  out  for  them 
with  care,  he  could  see  none ;  and  even  the  vaunted  golden  plane- 
tree  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feelings  of 
B.C.386.  satisfaction,  and  the  Hiebans  with  triumph.  Deputies 
TftiofMtm  from  each  of  their  allied  cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,  to 
^'^SmhIpL  hear  the  Persian  rescript.  It  was  produced  by  a  native 
pubiidy'  Persian,  their  official  companion  from  Susa — the  first 
before  the  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  since  the  times 
J^JJ**  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Platsea — ^who,  after 
Th<:bes.  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal  seal,  read  the  document 
aloud ;  as  the  satrap  Tiribazus  had  done  on  the  occeusion  of  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.* 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the  conduct 
The  sut««  of  Sparta  both  ap  to  means  and  as  to  end,  they  by  no 
2  Theb«  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when  they  called 
^"^e^  on  the  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  the  rescript, 
Tb?A^  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.  All  replied  that  they 
^^S^i  '^  ^^^  ^^^  instructions,  authorising  them  to  hear  and 
hSd£to^  report,  but  no  more ;  and  that  acceptance  or  rejection 
Thebes.  must  be  dccidcd  in  their  respective  cities.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst  Lykomedes  and  the  other  deputies  firom  Arcadia, 
already  jealous  of  Thebes,  Ad  doubtless  farther  alienated  by  the 
angry  report  of  their  envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and 
entered  a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes ;  affirming 
that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in 
the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that  might  be.  Incensed  at  such 
language,  the  Thebans  accused  Lykomedes  of  violating  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  confederacy ;  upon  which  he  and  his 
Arcadian  comrades  forthwith  retired  and  went  home,  declaring 
that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies 
appear  to  have  followed  his  example.  Indeed,  as  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  purpose  of  the 
synod  was  defeated. 


the  Penian  king  as  having  been  40 
talents,  its  Xfycrcu  (Fab.  I^.  p.  383) 
besides  other  presents  and  conveniences. 
Compare  also    Plutarch,   Ai'taxerz.  o. 


22. 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38. 
>  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  30. 
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Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the  allies 
collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  The  Thebans 
applications  individually.  They  accordingly  despatched  S^t^i^ 
envoys,  with  the  Persian  rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  SSnto:*' 
cities  successively,  calling  upon  each  for  acceptance  with  ^.^^ 
an  oath  of  adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they  thought)  Jj^;  5t!^ 
would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  united  hostility  **«»o»tf~^ 
from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes.  So  confident  were  they 
in  the  terrors  of  the  King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 
appeal  not  merely  to  the  dties  in  alliance  with  them,  but  even  to 
several  among  their  enemies.  Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the 
proposition  at  Corinth ;  a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them, 
but  even  serving  as  a  centre  of  opa^tion  for  the  Athenian  and 
Laced»monian  forces  to  guard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  a  Theban  ai:my  into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  G)rinthian8 
rejected  the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally  to  bind 
themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian  king.  The 
like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as  they  passed  on  to 
Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at  least  from  so 
lai^e  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  completely  frustrated. 
And  thus  the  rescript,  which  Thebes  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
procure,  was  found  practically  inoperative  in  confirming  or  enforcing 
her  headship ;  ]  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it  comprised 
and  recognised  Messene,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  vitahty,  and 
exalt  the  dignity,  of  that  new-bom  city. 

In  iheir  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  towards 
the  recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece,  the  ,^  g^^ 
Thebans  would  naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the  northern  Hiwknof 
districts  as  well  as  Peloponnesus.    It  appears  that  Pelo-  u>  TLoaiy. 
pidas  and  Ismenias  themselyes  undertook  tiiis  mianon ;  S.'S^SSSi 
and  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they  were  seized  and  de-  ^^SSnoa 
tained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of  Pher«.     That  despot  *'  ^**^ 
seems  to  have  come  to  meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at 
Pharsalus.    They  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as 
the  other  Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we  see  by 
the  example  of  Corinth,  diat  they  had  tried  their  powers  of 
persuasion  on  enemies  as  well  as  friends.     But  the  Corinthians, 
while  refusing  the  application,  had  nevertheless  respected  the 
public  morality  held  sacred  even  between  enemies  in  Greece,  and 
had  dismissed  the  envoys  (whether  Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  40.     Kal  abr^  ^  4  nc^MrtSov  Koi  rmp  ^fitdmp  rft 
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rescue  Pc- 
lopidas. 
The  onny, 
defeated 
Aod  retreat' 
Jng,  is  only 
saved  by 
Epami- 
DODdaa, 
then  a  pri- 
vate man. 


cannot  assert)  inyiolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  Peroeiving 
that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  military 
force,  he  seized  their  persons^  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherse  as 
prisoners. 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly  profitable 
&C.366.  ^  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal  importance  of 
The  Thebans  Pclopidas,  that  his  imprisonment  struck  terror  among  the 
m^^to  ^  partisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly,  and  induced  several  of 
them  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  Pherse  ;  who  moreover 
sent  to  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to  solicit 
their  idd  against  the  impending  vengeance  of  Thebes. 
Greatly  impressed  with  the  news,  the  Athenians  looked 
upon  Alexander  as  a  second  Jason,  likely  to  arrest  the 
menacing  ascendency  of  theur  neighbour  and  rival.^ 
They  immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  1000 
hoplites  under  Autokles  ;  who,  unable  to  get  through  the  £uripus» 
when  BoBotia  and  Euboea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced 
to  circumnavigate  the  latter  island.  He  reached  Pherse  just  in 
time  ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure  of 
Pelopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and  600 
cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
Epaminondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  since  his  last 
year's  proceedings  in  Achaia.  He  was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite 
in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other  Boeotardis  had  the 
command.  On  entering  Thessaly,  they  were  joined  by  various 
allies  in  the  country.  But  the  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the 
Athenians,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was  found 
exceedingly  formidable,  especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian 
allies  of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted  in 
the  hour  of  danger ;  and  tiie  enterprise,  thus  difficult  and  perilous, 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompetence  of  the  Boeotarchs. 
Unable  to  make  head  against  Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  homeward.  But  their  generalship  was  so 
unskilful,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active,  that  the  whole  army 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or  destroyed.  Nothing 
saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of  Epaminondas  as  a  common 


1  The  strong  expressioiiB  of  Demo- 
sthenes show  what  a  remarkable  effect 
was  produced  hj  the  news  at  Athens 
(cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  6(^0.  s.  U2). 

T^  8*;  'AA^Iardpov  iK^lvow  rby  Scr- 
raXhVf  ^vIk  *1x*  H^^  aixf^^^^^^^^oy  ti^<ras 

fittioiSf  ^fuy  9*  oUflws  9UK€iro,   oCrt^s 


&irr9  wap*  tfi&M  trrpaTrrybv  aircTy,  ^/3oi|- 
0ffiTc  8*  tebr^  koI  trJarr*  ^r  'AAi^oi'dpot, 
&c. 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  the  Athenians  so  ample  a  supply  of 
cattle  as  should  keep  the  price  of  meat 
very  low  at  Athens  (Plutvch,  Apo- 
phth^.  Reg.  p.  193  £.> 
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soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as  dismayed,  the  whole 
army  united  to  depose  their  generals,  and  with  one  voice  called 
upon  him  to  extricate  them  from  their  perils.  Epaminondas 
accepted  the  duty — marshalled  the  retreat  in  consummate  order — 
took  for  himself  the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  off  all 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.* 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful 
Boeotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  and  deposition  Triumph  of 
from  their  office,  raised  higher  than  ever  the  reputation  of  ^t^miv 
Epaminondas  among  his  countrymen.  But  the  &ilure  of  ^rb^l^^ 
the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  fatal  blow  to  the  in-  2SJtoent 
fluence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly ;  where  Alexander  now  ©' P«iopw^ 
reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pelopidas  still  in  his 
dungeon.  The  cruelties  and  oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to 
the  despot  of  Pherae,  were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former 
parallel.  Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror, 
he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the  unarmed 
citizens  of  Meliboea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass. 
In  such  hands,  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread ;  yet  he 
himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him,  held 
the  language  of  unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against  the 
tyrant  Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians,  and 
even  by  Thebe  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious  a  prisoner ; 
and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  implacable  enmity  of 
Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life,  though  retaining  him  as 
a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too,  appears  to  have  lasted  some 
time,  before  the  Thebans,  discouraged  by  their  late  iU-success, 
were  prepared  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose ;  which  was  placed, 
on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Epaminondas.  |^^ 
The  renown  of  his  name  rallied  many  adherents  in  the  f™7  "ei^* 

*  Into  Tbes- 

country ;  and  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his  military  skill,  niy,  under 
was  conspicuously  exhibited,  in  defeating   and  intimi-  dM^fortha 
dating  Alexander,  yet  without  reducing  him  to  such  F«iopidu» 
despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  prisoner.    The  despot  tengtn  ra. 
was  at  length  compelled  to  send  an  embassy  excusing  his  aio^^ 
recent    violence,    offering    to    restore    Pelopidas,    and  "SSS,* 
soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes.    But 
Epaminondas  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  truce,' 

*  Diodor.  xv.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Palop.  c.  I      »  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,  a 
28;  PauBanias,  iz.  15,  1.  |  iruoe  for  thirty  daya:  but  it  la  diffi- 
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coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly ;  while  he 
required  in  exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias. 
His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying 
his  liberated  friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this  primary 
object  was  thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore 
Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.^  That  event  with  its  conse- 
quences still  remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexander ; 
who  again  became  master  of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Magnetes,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary 
nations  dependent  on  Thessaly  —  maintaining  unimpured  his 
influence  and  connection  at  Athens.' 


cult  to  believe  that  Alexander  would 
have  been  satiafled  with  a  term  bo  very 
short. 

'  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  Pelo- 
pidas by  Alexander,  with  its  conse- 
quences, is  contained  chiefly  in  Dio- 
dorus,  XV.  71-75;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c.  27-29;  Gomel.  Kep.  Pelop.  c.  5 ; 
Pausanias,  ix.  15,  1.  Xenophon  does 
not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the  year 
366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
from  his  embassy  in  Persia ;  which 
embassy  I  agree  with  Mr.  F^es  Clinton 
in  referring  to  the  year  367  b.c.  Plu- 
tarch places  the  seizins  before  the 
embassy ;  Diodorus  places  it  in  the 
year  between  Midsummer  368  and  Mid- 
summer 367  B.C.;  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  embassy  at  all,  in  its  regular 
chronological  order;  he  only  alludes  to 
it  in  summing  up  the  exploits  at  the 
close  of  the  career  of  Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Persian 
court  to  have  occurred  in  367  B.C.,  the 
seizure  cannot  well  have  happened  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  year  368  B.C.  seems  to  have 
been  that  wherein  Pelopidas  made  his 
second  expedition  into  Thessaly,  from 
which  he  returned  victorious,  bringing 
back  the  hostages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  Epaminondas 
was  not  Boeotarch,  nor  in  command  of 
the  Theban  army.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  until  the  dose  of  367 
B.C.,  afb^r  the  accusations  arising  out 
of  Ids  proceedings  in  Achaia^  that  Epa- 
minondas missed  being  rechosen  as 
general. 

Xenophon,  in  describing  the  embassy 
of  Pelopidas  to  Penisy  mentions  his 
grounds  for  expecting  a  favourable  re- 


ception, and  the  matters  which  he  had 
to  boast  of  (HeU.  vu.  1,  85).  Now  if 
Pelopidas,  immediately  before,  had  been 
seized  and  detained  for  some  months  in 
prison  by  Alexander  of  Phene,  surely 
Xenophon  would  have  alluded  to  it  as 
an  item  on  the  other  side.  I  know  that 
this  inference  from  the  silenoe  of  Xeno- 
phon is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  But 
m  this  case  we  must  recollect  that  he 
dislikes  both  the  Theban  leaders;  and 
we  may  fiEiirly  conclude,  that  where  he 
IB  enumerating  the  trophiee  of  Pelopidas, 
he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
a  signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  been  one, 
immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner,  by  Alex- 
ander, not  in  battle,  but  when  in  pacific 
mission,  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  no  man  less  in&mous  than  Alex- 
ander would  have  seized  him  (ro^Ni- 
0Voy8i}0eU— Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194 
D. ;  Pausan.  ix.  15,  1;  "legationis  jure 
satis  tectum  se  arbitraretur  *' — Com. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstances  to 
such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is  blamed  by 
Polybius  (viii.  1)  and  others.  But  we 
must  suppose  such  imprudenoe  to  be 
partly  justified  or  explained  by  some 
plausible  circumstances;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Persian  rescript  i^pears 
to  me  to  present  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  his  proceeding. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
judgement,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  366  B.O.,  alter 
the  embassy  to  Persia;  not  without 
feeling,  however,  that  the  chronology 
of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely certain. 

3  Plutaxch,  Pelopid.  c.  31-35. 
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While  the  Theban  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in  Thessaljy 
an  important  point  was  gained  in  their  favour  on  the  ^-  see. 
other  side  of  Bceotia.     Qrdpus,  on  the  north-eastern  ^jj^^i^in 
frontier  of  Attica  adjoining  BoBotia,  was  captured  and  ^^\'^ 
wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed  Sf^?!?^ 
over  fipom  Eretria  in  Euboea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  5SS„j2|j* 
despot  of  the  last-mentioned  town.    It  had  been  more  ^^g.^^^ 
than  once  lost  and  regained  between  Athens  and  Thebes ;  oofinth. 
being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Bceotian,  and  never  incorporated  as  a 
Deme  or  equid  constituent  member  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, but  only  recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens ;  though, 
as  it  was  close  on  the  frontier,  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also 
citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouring  Deme  Graea.^    So 
recently  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of 
Leuktia,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  exchanged  between  Athens 
and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Oropian  territory.    At  that 
time,  it  appears,  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their 
partisans  in  Oropus  were  banished.'    It  was  these  partisans  who, 
through  the  aid  of  Themison  and  the  Eretrians,  now  effected  their 
return,  so  as  to  repossess  themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubtless  to 
banish  the  principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens.'    So  great  was  the 
sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only 
marched  with  all  their  force  to  recover  the  place,  but  also  re- 
called their  general  Chares  with  that  mercenary  f<M-ce  which  he 
commanded  in  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Phlius.    They  &rther 
requested  aid  from  the  Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   These  allies  did  not  obey  the  summons ;   but  the 
Athenian  force  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Oropus,  had 
not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  attack. 
Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occupation  of  it ;  though 
under  protest,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  disputed  right 
should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration.^ 


^  See  the  instnictiye  InBcription  and 
eominents  published  by  Professor  Roes, 
in  which  the  Deme  Tparis,  nesr  Ordpus, 
was  first  distinctly  made  known  (Koss, 
Die  Demen  yon  Attika,  p.  6,  7 — ^Halle, 
1846). 

>  Isokratte^  Orat.  zIt.  (Plataio.)  s. 
22-40. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  tU.  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  zv. 
76. 

The  previous  ot^vture  of  Orftpus,  when 
Athens  lost  it  in  411  B.a,  was  accom- 
plished under  circumstances  yery  analo- 
gous (Thucyd.  viiL  60). 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  zy. 
76. 

Compare  Demosthen.  De  Coron&,  p. 
259.  s.  123;  iBschinds  oont.  Ktesiphont. 
p.  397,  8.  85. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer  to 
this  loss  of  Or6pus  the  trial  of  Chabrias 
and  Kallistratus  in  Athens,  together 
with  the  memorable  harangue  of  the 
latter  which  Demoethente  heard  as  a 
youth  with  such  strong  admiration. 
But  our  information  is  so  vague  and 
scanty,  that  we  can  make  out  nothing 
oerUinly    on    the   point.      Rehdants 
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Athens  dls- 
oontented 
with  her 
Peloponne- 
sian  allies; 
she  enters 
Into  sUi- 
anoe  with 
Lykomedte 
and  the 
Arcadians. 
Death  of 


Thb  seizure  of  Oropus  produced  more  than  one  material  conse- 
quence. Owing  to  the  recall  of  Chares  from  Corinth, 
the  harbour  of  Sikyon  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
against  the  Sikyonians  in  the  town ;  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town 
and  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  Thebans  and 
Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens  became  discontented 
with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  haying  neglected  her 
Lykoinedte.  summous  ou  the  emergency  at  Oropus,  although  Athenian 
troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for  the  protection  of  Pelopon- 
nesus against  the  Thebans.  The  growth  of  such  dispositions  at 
Athens  became  known  to  the  Mantineian  Lykomedes ;  the  ablest 
and  most  ambitious  leader  in  Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of 
the  predominance  of  the  Thebans,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture 
with  them  at  the  synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian 
rescript^  Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as 
well  as  from  Sparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  dty ;  per* 
suading  the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand  to  send  him 
thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty  among  the  Athenians 
in  entertaining  his  proportion,  from  the  alliance  subsisting  between 
them  and  Sparta.  But  they  were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the 
Arcadians  from  Thebes,  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than 
of  Athens ;  and  a  favourable  answer  was  then  given  to  Lykomedes. 
The  latter  took  ship  at  Peirseus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached 
Arcadia ;  for  he  happened  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian 
exiles  of  the  opposite  party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him 
to  death  at  once.'  In  spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance 
between  Arcadia  and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not 
without  opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  rescue  of 
Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  effective  efforts. in 
Peloponnesus.  But  as  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been 
accomplished,  Epaminondas,  her  greatest  man  and  her 
only  conspicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into  Arcadia  to 

(Vitffi  Iphicratis,  Chabriee,  et  Timotbei, 
p.  109-114)  brings  together  all  the 
scattered  testimomee,  in  an  inatructiye 
chapter. 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  yii.  1,  39;  yiL  4,  2. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  tU.  4,  3. 

Xenophou  notices  the  singularity  of 
the  accident.     There  were   plenty  of 


BJC.36S. 

Epaminon- 
das la  sent 
as  envoy 
into  Ar- 
cadia: he 
apeaka 
againat  Kal' 
llatntua. 


vessels  in  PeirsBos ;  Lykomedls  had 
only  to  make  his  choice,  and  to  de- 
termine where  he  would  disembark. 
He  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 
exilcH  were  assembled,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  there — Zaifunfi/Arcera  dvo- 
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offer,  in  oonjunction  with  an  envoy  from  Argos,  diplomatic  ob- 
struction  to  the  proposed  Athenian  alliance.  He  had  to  speak 
against  Kallistratust  the  most  distinguished  orator  at  Athens,  who 
had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the 
Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments, 
denounced  the  enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both 
of  Thebes  and  Argos.  "  Were  not  Orestes  and  Alkmseon,  both 
murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus),  natives  of  Argos  ? 
Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father  and  married  his  mother, 
a  native  of  Thebes  ?  " — "  Yes  (said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply), 
they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  these 
persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were  innocent  or  reputed  to  be 
so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became  known,  Argos  and  Thebes 
banished  them  ;  and  then  it  was  that  Athens  received  them,  stained 
with  confessed  guilt.'*  ^  This  clever  retort  told  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Epaminondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole 
was  not  successful.  The  Arcadians  concluded  alliance  with 
Athens ;  yet  without  formally  renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 
As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became 
important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured  entrance  PNectof 
into  Peloponnesus ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  recent  nians  to 
slackness  of  the  Corinthians,  in  regard  to  the  summons  to  riuth:  th^ 
Oropus,  rendered  her  mistrustful  of  their  fidelity.  ^tooT 
Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
motion  of  a  citizen  named  Demotion,  to  seize  and  occupy  Corinth ; 
there  being  already  some  scattered  Athenian  garrisons,  on  various 
points  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated  and 
rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land-force  under 
Chares  was  made  ready  and  despatched.  But  on  reaching  the 
Corinthian  port  of  Kenchre®,  Chares  found  himself  shut  out  even 
from  admittance.  The  proposition  of  Demotion,  and  the  resolu* 
tion  of  the  Athenians,  had  become  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  who 
forthwith  stood  upon  their  guard,  sent  soldiers  of  their  own  to 
relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory,  and  called 
upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints  for  which  they  might 
have  ground,  as  their  services  were  no  longer  needed.     Chares 


'  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Qer.  PrBec.  p.  810  F.; 
Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  D. 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  the  crimes  embodied 
in  Theban  legend  (Justin,  iz.  3). 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  this 


embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  that  Kal- 
listratus addressed  the  discourse  to  the 
public  assembly  at  Messdnd,  to  which 
Aristotle  makes  allusion  (Rhetoric,  iii. 
17,  3);  possibly  enough,  against  Epa- 
minondas also. 
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pretended  to  have  learnt  that  Corinth  was  in  danger.  But -both 
he  and  the  remaining  Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with 
every  expression  of  thanks  and  politeness.^ 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and  the 
bjc.  366.  Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  safe.  Yet  their  portion 
Smt^Si-  ^*®  precarious  and  uncomfortable;  for  their  enemies, 
SS^SSJ™  Thebes  and  Argos,  were  already  their  masters  by  land, 
to  mlS**°*  ^^^  Athens  had  now  been  converted  from  an  ally  into  an 
p<»«-^Tt«y  enemy.  Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  sufficient 
spwru.  mercenary  force  in  their  own  pay  ;•  but  while  thus  pro- 
viding for  military  security,  they  sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace.  Permission  was  granted  to  them  by  the 
Thebans  to  go  and  consult  their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in 
conjunction  with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  share  their 
views.  Accordingly  the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their 
case  before  the  Aill  synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion. 
^*  We  are  on  the  point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and 
must  make  peace.  We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with 
you,  if  you  will  consent ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  persevere  in 
the  war,  be  not  displeased  if  we  make  peace  without  you."  The 
Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the 
same  language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.' 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions  for  peace 
g^^of  could,  be  entertained,  which  did  not  contain  a  formal 
uiM  to  ao-  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Messen§.  To  this  the 
the  indc  Corinthians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta  had  no  difficulty  in 
SfM^^iit;  agreeing.  But  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
pf^dTtbeir  Sparta  herself  to  submit  to  the  same  concession.  The 
SoD^nUng.  Spartans  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a  territory  in- 
herited from  victorious  forefathers,  and  held  under  so  long  a 
prescription.  They  repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of 
recognising  as  free  Greeks  and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  had 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  4-6. 

The  publio  debate!  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  were  not  favourable  to  the 
sucoess  of  a  scheme,  like  that  proposed 
by  Demotion,  to  which  secrecy  was  in- 
dispensable. Compare  another  scheme, 
divulged  in  like  manner,  in  Thucydidte, 
ui.  3. 

'  It  seems  probable  that  these  were 
the  mercenaries  placed  by  the  Corin- 
thians under  the  command  of  Timo- 
phands,  and  employed  by  him  after- 
wards as  instruments  for  establishing  a 


despotism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon«  c  3,  4)  alludes 
briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped  about 
this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his 
chronology)  and  to  the  Corinthian  mer- 
cenaries now  assembled,  in  connexion 
with  Timoleon  and  Timophands  —  of 
whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a 
future  chapter. 

*  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8,  9 
with  Isokratds,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  s. 
106. 
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so  long  been  their  slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of 
continuing  the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to 
regun  what  they  had  lost ;  ^  and  although  they  could  not  directly 
prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sickness  of  the  war 
had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating  a  separate  peace  for 
themselves — yet  they  gave  only  a  reluctant  consent  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  even  reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfish- 
ness, partly  in  desertin£r  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of 
ne^,Vartly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous 
to  her  honour.*  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen,  in 
the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity,  to  spurn  the  mandates  of 
Thebes ;  to  shrink  neither  from  efibrt  nor  from  peril  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Messene,  even  if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all 
Greece ;  and  to  convert  their  military  population  into  a  permanent 
camp,  sending  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in 
friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  desperate 
suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  thb  important  congress  ^^  3^ 
ended  by  a  scission  between  them  and  their  allies.    The  corinth. 
Corinthians,  Phliasiaus,  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  i^ik!?'&Sl 


Thebes,  and  concluded  peace ;  recognising  the  indepen-  ^^^ 
deuce  of  Messene,  and  affirming  the  independence  of  wm^^^"^ 
each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory,  without  either  SS^wng 
obligatory  alliance,  or  headship  on  the  part  of  any  city.  S^dJ^  of 
Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  them  to  contract  an  ^eMtofi. 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4>  9. 

*  This  86Qtitnent  of  disaatiBfactioii 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly set  forth  in  the  Oration  of  Isokra- 
tds  called  Archidamus,  composed  as  if 
to  be  spoken  in  this  synod — and  good  evi- 
dence (whether  actually  spoken  or  not) 
of  the  feelings  animating  the  prince  and 
a  large  party  at  Sparta.  Archidamus 
treats  those  allies  who  recommended 
the  Spartans  to  surrender  Messdnd,  as 
worse  enemies  even  than  those  who 
had  broken  off  altogether.  He  specifies 
Corinthians,  PhUasians,  and  Epidau- 
rians, sect.  11-13 — elf  rovTo  8*  ffxovtf'i 
irXcoi^{(as,    icflU    roccidrriv    ^fiAv    irare- 

A^ufto'arret  ivip  riyt  a6Tii¥  iroXcfietr, 
tw^o  Mccro^yifi  ovk  oXowrai  Sety  ^as 
Kuiwt^ur  &AA*  f/  odrol  r^p  a^vr4pa» 
(dfrm¥    iurfaXMS    icapw£praiy    ireigwrrcu 

illieripas  wapax^p^tu  toi  ^pi>t  fots 
&AAoit  /vairciXovtf'iy,  6t,  cl  fi^  ravra 
vvyx^ph^oii^v,  irosriir6fJi9itoi  t^¥  ^Ip^r/iP 
Korh  <r^f  cArois,    Compare  sect.  67, 


87,  99,  105,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of 
Isokratds,  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  allies,  because  the 
latter  advised  them  to  relinquish  Mes- 
sdnd — ^was  much  greater  than  the  narra- 
tive of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  4,  8-11) 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the  dis- 
course, it  is  asserted  (among  various 
other  inaccuracies),  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  to  Thebes  to  ask  for  peace, 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  said  in 
reply  —  peace  would  be  granted,  cl 
VL90(Htin\p  kpoiKicmtrt  jcoi  a^6vofMP 
4dswrt.  Now  the  Spartans  had  never 
sent  to  Thebes  for  this  purpose;  the 
Corinthians  went  to  Thebes,  and  there 
learnt  the  peremptory  condition  re- 
quiring that  Messdnd  should  be  recog^ 
nised.  Next,  the  Thebans  would  never 
require  Sparta  to  recolonise  or  recon- 
stitute (caroiKlffM)  liessdnd;  that  had 
been  already  done  by  the  Thebans 
themselves. 
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alliance,  they  declined,  saying  that  this  would  be  only  embarking 
in  war  on  the  other  side;  whereas  that  which  they  sighed  fur 
was  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms  indi- 
cated in  the  Persian  rescript,  so  far  as  regarded  the  general 
autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and  specially  that  of  Mess^ne ; 
but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Theban 
headship.^ 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  position  of 
neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  states ; 
chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Phlius,  Epi- 
daurus ;  probably  Troezen  and  Hermione,  ^nce  we  do 
not  find  them  again^^mentioned  among  the  contending 
parties.  But  it  left  the  more  powerful  states,  Thebes 
and  Argos — Sparta  and  Athens* — still  at  war;  as  well  as  Ar- 
cadia, Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  between  these  states  how- 
ever were  now  somewhat  complicated  :  for  Thebes  was  at  war  with 
Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though  not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with 
the  Arcadians;  while  Athens  was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in 
alliance  with  Sparta  as  well  as  with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were 
in  alliance  with  Thebes  and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the 
Eleians  were  on  unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war, 
with  Arcadia — ^yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Lastly,  the  Arcadians  themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co- 
operation and  harmony  one  with  another,  which  had  only  so 
recently  begun.  Two  parties  were  forming  among  them,  under 
the  old  conflicting  auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  Tegea,  occu- 
pied by  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with 
Megalopolis  and  Messene  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus  constituting 
a  strong  and  united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  for 
urging  the  recognition  of  Messene  as  an  independent  state — ^so 
they  were  no  less  indignant  with  the  Persian  king;  who,  though 
still  calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  recognition 
in  the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.^    The  Athenians  also  were 


^  DiodoruB  (zv.  76)  statee  that  the 
Persian  king  sent  envoys  to  Greece, 
who  caused  this  peace  to  be  concluded. 
But  there  seems  no  ground  for  believing 
that  any  Persian  envoys  had  visited 
Greece  since  the  return  of  Pelopidas, 
-whose  return  with  the  rescript  did  in 
fact  constitute  a  Persian  intervention. 
The  peace  now  concluded  was  upon  the 
general  basis  of  that  rescript:  so  far. 


but  no  farther  (as  I  conceive),  the  asser- 
tion of  Diodorus  about  Persiaii  inter- 
vention  is  exact. 

'  Diodorus  (xy.  76)  is  farther  inac- 
curate in  stating  the  peace  as  univer- 
sally accepted,  and  as  being  a  conclusion 
of  the  Boeotian  and  Lacedaemonian  war, 
which  had  begun  with  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

'  Xenophon,    Enc.    Agesil.    ii.     30. 
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dissatisGed  with  this  rescript    They  had  (as  has  been  already 
stated)  condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  of  their  ^J^^f^jh 
envoys  who  had  accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  having  re-  gjfp^j^ 
ceived  bribes.     They  now  availed  themselves  of  the  open-  ^^g^* 
ing  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  rescript,  to  ««iptih)m 
send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  court,  and  so-  nouTOfng 
licit  more  favourable  terms.    Their  new  envoys,  communi-  to'bS  ao*' ' 
eating  the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his  trust  and  pocseMioD. 
had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King  a  fresh 
rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian  possession 
instead  of  a  free  city.^    Whether  that  other  article  also  in  the 
former  rescript,  which  commanded  Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed 
ships,  was  now  revoked,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second  embassy, 
they  also  despatched  an  armament  under  Timotheus  to  imx  see. 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  with  express  instructions  Timotheiis 
not  to  violate  the  peace  widi  the  Persian  king.     Agesi-  S^tto  asu 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  went  to  the  same  scene,  though  Z^l^f*^ 
without  any  public  force ;  availing  himself  only  of  his  long-  '^'*<*«»n^- 
established  military  reputation  to  promote  the  interests  of  hia country 
as  negotiator.     Both  Spartan  and  Athenian  attention  was  now 
turned,  directly  and  specially,  towards  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap 
of  Phrygia ;  who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to 
Greece,  two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view 
either  of  obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable 
to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them.'    Ariobarzanes 
was  then  preparing,  and  apparently  had  since  openly  consum- 
mated, his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  which  Agealaus  employed 
all  his  influence  in  fomenting.     The  Athenians,  however,  still 
wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  breach  with  Persia,  instructed  Timo- 


MfuC^ — r^  Xl4p<rp  timiv  iwiBiiirtiv  ira} 
T«r  irp64r9Wf  km  Sri  rvr,  ir6fiftaxot  tlrM 
^N£<ric«y,  4ir4Tarr9  Mfora^m^p  k^Upoi. 

*  This  second  mission  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Persian  oourt  (pursuant  to 
the  invitation  contained  in  the  rescript 
given  to  Pelopidas,  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 
37),  appears  to  me  implied  in  Demos- 
thente,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  384.  s.  150;  p . 
420.  s.  283;  Or.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 
8.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his    oountrvmen   on  returning   to 
Athens — and   if  he   sent   down  {Kori^  I 
«-c/«fcy)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphi-  ' 

VOL.  VIL 


polls — this  information  can  only  have 
been  communicated,  and  the  new  re- 
script only  obtained,  by  a  second  em- 
bassy sent  to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  Laoedsomonian  Eallias 
may  have  accompanied  this  second 
Athenian  mission  to  Susa;  we  hear  of 
him  as  having  come  back  with  a  friendly 
letter  from  the  Persian  king  to  Agesi- 
laus  (Xenophon,  Enc  Ages.  viii.  3  ; 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  Laoon.  p.  1213  E.), 
brought  by  a  Persian  messenger.  But 
the  statement  is  too  vague  to  enable  us 
to  verify  this  as  the  actual  occasion. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  27. 
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theus  to  assist  Ariobarzanes — yet  with  a  fonnal  proviso,  that  he 
should  not  break  truce  with  the  Great  King.  They  also  con- 
ferred both  upon-  Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three  sons),  and  upon 
Philiskus,  the  gift  of  Athenian  citizenship.^  That  satrap  seems 
now  to  have. had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of  Perinthus 
on  the  Propontis ;  while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer,  exercised 
extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality, 
over  the  Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
Conquest  of    Ariobarzaues,  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the 

Sftinos  b7 

TimoUieofl.  island  of  Samos  ;  which  was  now  held  by  Kyprothemis, 
a  Grecian  chief  with  a  military  force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes, 
Persian  satrap  on  the  oppo^te  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigranes 
had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Persians,  when  once  left 
by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet  possession  of  the  continental 
Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally  tended  to  push  their  dominion  over  tiie 
neighbouring  islands.  After  carrying  on  his  mihtary  operations 
in  Samos,  with  8000  peltasts  and  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven 
months,  Timotheus  became  master  of  it  EQs  success  was  the 
more  gratifying,  as  he  had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his 
troops  during  the  whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies;  without 
either  drawing  upon  the  Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contribu- 
tions from  allies,^  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for 
Athens,  while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite 
party  went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their  properties. 
Since  Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not  understood  to  import  war  between 
him  and  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes, 
and  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neighbouring  satraps,  shook 
for  some  time  the  King's  authority,  and  absorbed  his  revenues  in 
these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap  of  Lydia — and  Mau- 
solus,  native  prince  of  Karia  under  Persian  supremacy — ^attacked 
Ariobarzanes,  with  the  view,  real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his 
revolt ;  and  laid  siege  to  Assus  and  Adramyttium.     But  they  are 


1  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert,  p. 
193.  B.  10.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  666.  B. 
165;  p.  687.  b.  242. 

'  Demostheo.  ut  sup, ;  Isokratds,  Or. 
zv.  (De  Permut.)  b.  118;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Timoth.  c.  1. 

The  Btnttagems  whereby  Timotheus 
procured  money  for  hlB  troops  at  Samos, 
are  touched  upon  in  the  Pseudo-AiiB- 


totelds,  (Eoonomio.  ii.  23;  and  in  Po- 
lysen.  iii.  10,  9 ;  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand them,  they  appear  to  be  only 
contributionB,  levied  under  a  thin  dis< 
guise,  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Since  Ariobarzanes  gave  money  to 
Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  given 
some  to  Timotheus  during  this  siege. 
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said  to  have  been  induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Agesilaus.'  As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allure* 
ment  (except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanes), 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very 
earnest  in  the  cause.  MoreoTer,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  joint  revolt  with  AriobarzanSs  himself  agtunst 
the  Persian  king.'  Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecuniary 
aid  for  Sparta.' 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputation  of 
TimotheuB,  materially  enlarged  the  maritime  dominion  ^,3^5 
of  Athens.     It  seems  also  to  have  weakened  the  hold  partial  t«. 
of  the  Great  King  on  Asia  Minor — ^to  have  disposed  the  to  a!f  ^1r. 
residents,  both  satraps  and  Gh^ecian  cities,  to  revolt —  S^by 
and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded  '*'*™®^«^ 
both  Agesilauis  and  Timotheus.     Agesilaus  was  enabled  to  carry 
home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  countrymen  ;  but  Timo- 
theus,  declining  pecuniary  aid,  obtained  for  Athens  the  more 
valuable  boon  of  re-admission  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.     Ario- 
barzan^  made  over  to  him  Sestus  and  Krithote  in  that  peninsula ; 
possessions  doubly  precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a 
partial  mastery  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont ;  with  a  large  cir- 
cumjacent territory  for  occupation.^ 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributary  con- 
federates  aggregated  to  the  Athenian  synod.     They  ^^""^ 
were,  in  large  proportion,  new  territories   acquired  to  Bonwe- 
Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by  Athenian  citizens  as  prieuryac- 
out-settlers  or  kleruchs.     Much  of  the  Chersonese  had  %r  xtbMs. 
been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the  time  kiei^hs 
of  the  first  Miltiades  and  afterwards  down  to  the  de-  Milfthitber 
struction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  405  b.c.     Though  ptSSSiB. 


^  Xenoph.  Enc.  Ages.  iL  26;  Poly- 
SDDUA,  vii.  26. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  this 
period  that  we  are  to  refer  the  siege  of 
Atameus  by  Autophradatds,  which  he 
was  induced  to  relinquish  by  an  inge« 
cious  proposition  of  Eubuliis,  who  held 
the  place  (Aristot.  Politic  ii.  4,  10). 

'  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  we  make  out  anything  like  a  thi^ead 
of  events  at  this  period;  so  miserably 
scanty  and  indistinct  are  our  authorities. 

RehdantB  (Vitee  Iphicratis,  Chabiise, 
ct  Timothei,  chap.  ▼.  p.  118-13(0  is  an 
instructive  auxiliary  in  putting  together 
the  scraps  of  information :  compare  also 
Weiasenbom,  Hellen.  p.  192-194  (Jena, 


1844). 

s  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 

*  IsokratLfi,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.)  s. 
115-119;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timotheus, 
c.  1. 

Isokratte  particularly  dwells  upon  the 
fact  that  the  conquests  of  Timotheus 
secured  to  Athens  a  large  circumjacent 
territory — Zif  Kn^titr&y  &ras  6  rSros 
ir^piix^v  oiKMs  iivayKdfrSii  rp  it6\ti 
y€vMcu,  &c.  (s.  114). 

From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of 
com  imported  from  the  Euxine,  Sestus 
was  sometimes  called  "the  flour-board 
of  the  Peirasus " — ^  rriXla  rov  nttpauts 
(Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  3). 

s  2 
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all  these  proprietors  had  been  then  driven  home  and  expro- 
priated, they  had  never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of 
fortune  and  eventual  re-entry.^  That  moment  had  now  arrived. 
The  formal  renundation  of  all  private  appropriations  of  land  out 
of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation  of  her 
second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of  conciliating  mari- 
time allies — ^was  forgotten,  now  that  she  stood  no  longer  in  fear  of 
Sparta.  The  same  system  of  kleruchies,  which  had  so  much  dis- 
credited her  former  empire,  was  again  partially  commenced. 
Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to  occupy  lands  both 
at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese.  These  men  were  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who  still  remained  citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign 
domicile,  and  whose  properties  formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule 
of  Athens.  The  particulars  of  this  important  measure  are  un- 
known to  us.  At  Samos  the  emigrants  must  have  been  new  men  ; 
for  there  had  never  been  any  kleruchs  there  before.'  But  in  the 
Chersonese,  the  old  Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expro- 
priated forty  years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now 
went  back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain  theic 
previous  lands;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new  emigrants.  And 
Timotheus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus  and  Krithote,  soon 
extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and  other  places;  whereby 
Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to  claim  the  whole  Chersonese, 
or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as  her  own  ancient  possession — from  its 
extreme  northern  boundary  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north 
of  Kardia,  down  to  Elseus  at  its  southern  extremity.' 


*  See  Andokidds  de  Pace,  b.  15. 

'  That  the  Athenian  occupation  of 
Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by 
kleruchs,  heqcoi  in  366  or  365  B.C. — is 
established  oy  Diodorus,  xviii.  8-18 — 
when  he  mentions  the  restoration  of  the 
Samians  forty-three  years  afterwards  by 
the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional detachments  of  kleruchs  were 
sent  out  in  361  and  in  352  B.C.,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  on  .^Sschinds 
cont.  Timarch.  p.  31.  c.  12;  and  by 
Philochorus,  Fr.  131,  ed.  Didot.  See 
the  note  of  Wesseling,  who  questions 
the  accuracy  of  the  <ukte  in  Diodorus. 
I  dissent  from  his  critidsm,  though  he 
is  supported  both  by  Boeckh  (Public 
Econ.  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and  by 
Mr.  ainton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  352).  I 
think  it  highly  improbable  that  so  long 
an  interval  should  have  elapsed  between 
the  capture  of  the  island  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  klerachs;  or  that  this  latter 


measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  fnt  re- 
sorted to  by  Athens  in  352  b.c.,  when 
she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both 
by  the  Social  War,  and  by  the  progress 
of  Philip.  Strabo  mentions  2000  kleruchs 
as  havine  been  sent  to  Samos.  But 
whether  he  means  the  first  batch  alone, 
or  all  the  different  batches  together, 
we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  ziv.  p.  638). 
The  father  of  the  philosopher  Epikurus 
was  among  these  kleruchs:  compare 
Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1. 

Rehdantz  (Yiteo  Iphicratis,  ChabriiB 
et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to  me  to 
take  a  just  view  of  the  very  difficult 
chronology  of  this  period. 

Demosthenes  mentions  the  property 
of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general  review  of 
the  ways  and  means  of  Athens;  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Olym.  106,  before 
352  B.a  (De  Symmoriis,  p.  182.  s.  19). 

'  See  Demosthenes,  De  Halonneso, 
p.  86.   B.   40-42;  wSschinds,  De  Fals. 
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This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors,  com- 
bined with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese,  appears  to  DifflcaiuM 
have  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  Greece,  as  a  ^tftuSing 
revival  of  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Athens,  Jj^l? in  the 
and  a  manifest  departure  from  those  disinterested  pro-  a»«w>ne»e- 
fessions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378  b.c.     Even  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias  pronounced  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  emigration  of  the  kleruchs  to  Samos.^     How- 
ever, obnoxious  as  the  measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been 
preceded  by  a  conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native 
proprietors,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so  much 
real  difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in  the  Cherso- 
nese.   Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflict  with  independent 
towns,  like  Eardia,*   which  resisted  her  pretensions — and  with 
resident  proprietors  whom  she  was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossess- 
ing— but  also  with  a  new  enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.     That 
prince,  claiming  the  Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself 
on  the  point  of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes 
drove  him  away,'  to  make  room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athenians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys  ^ — ^the  new  Thracian 
enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and  adopted  citizen,  of 
Athens — was   father-in-law  of   the   Athenian   general  ^   ^ 
Iphikrates,  whom  he  had  enabled  to  establish  and  people  |^|^^ 
the  town  and  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of  ?^^^ 
Thrace.     Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis ;  but  he  had  neither 
taken  the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other 
success ;  though  he  had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years  of  a 
mercenary  general  named  Charidemus  with  a  body  of  troops.  How 
so  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  man  like  Iphi- 
krates, is  to  be  explained — ^we  cannot  tell.    But  it  naturally  placed 
him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  Timotheus,  who  had  just  acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese. 
An  additional  reason  for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented 
by  the  fact,  that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys.     Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall 
him,  and  appoint  Timotheus^  to  an  extensive  command,  including 


Legat.  264.  s.  74. 

'  Arisiotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  8,  4. 

s  Demosthen.   oont.    Aristokrat. 
677.  s.  201;  p.  679. 0.  209. 


'  Xenophon,  Enc.  Agesil.  ii.  26. 
^  DemoBthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.    p. 
660.  8.  141. 
^  Domosthen.    oont.    Aristokrat.    p. 
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Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Chersonese.  Perhaps  party 
enmities  between  the  two  Athenian  chie&,  with  their  respective 
friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the  change.  As  Iphikrates  had 
been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few  years  before,  so  the  latter 
may  have  seized  this  opportunity  of  retaliating.^  At  all  events 
the  dismissed  general  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
justify  the  mistrust  of  his  countrymen ;  taking  part  with  his  father* 
in-law  Kotys  in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.* 
He  had  got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  Amphipolis,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Harpalus ;  which  gave  great  hopes  of  extorting 
the  surrender  of  the  town.  These  hostages  he  had  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  the  mercenary  general  Chariddmus,  though  a  vote 
had  been  passed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  Athena.'  As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  Iphikrates  was 
cancelled,  Charidemus  forthwith  surrendered  the  hostages  to  the 
Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving  Athens  of  a  material 
advantage.  And  this  was  not  all.  Though  Charidemus  had  been 
three  years  with  his  band  in  the  service  of  Athens  under  Iphi- 
krates, yet  when  ihe  new  general  Timotiieas  wished  to  re-engage 
him,  he  declined  the  proposition ;  conveying  away  his  troops  in 
Athenian  transports,  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of 
Athens — Kotys ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself.^  He 
was  subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  service 
under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis,  when  he  was 


669.  8.  174.    *ET«(a^  rhtt  fi^kv  *l^iKpdrfiw 
ikwoarpdrriyov  /voi^crare,  Ti/«^€oy  8*  h^ 

irrparriyhvy  Sec. 

^  See  Demosthen.  oont.  Timoth.  p. 
1187,  1188,8.  10-15. 

Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  himself 
publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  on 
one  occasion,  to  prefer  against  Iphi- 
krates a  ypa^y  |cWaf;  but  he  never 
realised  this  engagement,  and  he  even 
afterwards  became  so  far  reconciled 
wil^  Iphikratds,  as  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  latter 
(ibid.  p.  1204.  s.  78). 

To  what  precise  date,  or  dnmmstance, 
this  sworn  engagement  is  to  be  referred, 
we  cannot  determine.  Possibly  the 
ypeup^  |cWaf  may  refer  to  the  connexion 
of  Iphikratte  with  Kotys,  which  might 
entul  in  some  manner  the  forfeiture  of 
his  right  of  citizenship:  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  ypeup^  |cWas,  in 
its  usual  sense  (implying  the  negation 
of  any  original  Ti'g^t   of  oitizenship), 


oould  ever  be  preferred  as  a  charge 
against  Iphikratte;  who  not  only  per- 
formed all  the  active  duties  of  a  citizen, 
but  served  in  the  highest  post,  and 
received  from  the  people  distmguished 
honours. 

>  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrai.  p. 
664.  8.  153.  MXfiric^if  ^kp  r«r  lUrvos 
wpayfioTcty  iydtrna  roit  tfi€r4pois  frrpor 
Tffyois  vavfutxfti^' 

>  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669. 
8.  174-177.  Respecting  these  hostages, 
I  can  do  nothing  more  than  r^>eat  the 
brief  and  obscure  notice  of  Demo- 
sthends.  Of  the  various  ooxgeotures 
proposed  to  iUustrate  it,  none  appear  to 
me  at  all  satis&ctory.  Who  Haj^paluji 
was,  I  cannot  presume  to  sav. 

*  Demosthen.  oont.  Anstokrat.  p. 
669.  8.  175. 

The  orator  refers  to  lettera  written 
by  Iphikratde  and  Timotheus  to  the 
Athenian  people,  in  support  of  these 
allegations.  Unfortunately  these  letters 
are  not  cited  in  substance. 
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captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet    Under  these  circnmstances,  he 
was  again  previuled  on  to  serve  Athens. 

It  was  against  these  two  dties,  and  to  the  general  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  bas65-364. 
devoted  his  .first  attention,  postponing  for  the  moment  ^whta** 
Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.    In  this  enterprise  he  found  S^'^^f 
means  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Macedonia,  which  had  ]|£j|^,u. 
been  hostile  to  his  predecessor  Iphikrat^.    Ptolemy  of  2i2\t  Am- 
Aloms,  regent  of  that  country,  who  had  aBsassinated  the  v^^v^^ 
preceding  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  was  himself  assassin- 
Dated  (365  b.c.)  by  Perdikkas,  brother  of  Alexander.^     Per- 
dikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  reign,  seems  to  have 
been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens.     He  lent  aid  to  Timo- 
theus, who  turned  his  force  against  Olynthus  and  other  towns 
both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.' 
Probably  the  Olynthian  confederacy  may  have  been  again  ac- 
quiring strength  during  the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation ; 
so  that  Perdikkas  now  found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to 
subdue  or  enfeeble  it,  just  as  his  father  Amyntas  had  invoked 
Sparta  for  the  like  purpose.     Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of 
Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in  these  parts;  making  himself 
master  of  Torone,  Potidsa,  Pydna,  Methone,  and  various  other 
places.     As  he  mastered  many  of  the  Chalkidic  towns  allied  with 
Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents  still  retained  by  that  dty 
became  so  much  diminished,  that  Timotheus  is  spoken  of  loosely 
as  having  conquered  it'     Here,  as  at  Samoa,  he  obtained  his 
successes  not  only  without  cost  to  Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are 
told)  without  severities  upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the  regular 
contributions  of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  assisted  by 
the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage  of  base  metaL^     Yet 
though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious  in  and  near  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  be  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor  in  his 

Demosth.  s.  14.  oont.  Philokl.  s.  19. 

I  gire  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend 
to  l^  the  real  truth  oontaineid  in  the 
large  aaeertioB  of  laokratte — XoXkiBw 
iwarrof  KOfrrwoK^intiffw  (s.  119).  The 
orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired 
twenW-four  dties  in  all;  but  this  total 
probably  comprises  his  conquests  in 
other  times  ss  weU  ss  in  other  places. 
The  expression  of  Nepos — "Olynthios 
bello  suD^t " — is  vague. 

*  IsoknS^  U  6.;  Aristotel.  (Econo- 
mic ii.  22 ;  Polyten.  iiL  10, 14. 


^  DiodoruB,  xv.  77;  ^^M^hin^  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  250.  c  14. 

'  Demosthends  (Olynth.  1.  p.  21.  s. 
14)  mentions  the  assistance  of  tne  Mace- 
donians to  Timotheus  against  Olynthus. 
Compare  also  his  oration  ad  rhilippi 
Epistolam  (p.  154.  s.  9).  This  can 
hardly  aUude  to  anything  else  than  the 
war  carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those 
coasts  in  364  B.O.  See  also  Polyien.  ill. 
10, 14. 

'  Diodor.  xr.  81;  Cornelius  Nepce, 
l^oth.  1|  Isokratds,  Or.  xy.  (De  Per- 
Aut.)   s.    115^119;    Deinarehas   oont 
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attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens  bad  most  at  heart— the 
capture  of  Amphipolis;  although,  by  the  accidental  capture  of 
Charidemus  at  sea,  he  was  enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief 
with  his  band,  whose  services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully 
appreciated  at  Athens.^  Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus, 
who  was  repulsed — then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  city. 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided  by  the  neighbouring  Thradans, 
in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian  Kotys),  made  so 
strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  loss ;  and 
even  to  burn  some  triremes,  which,  having  been  carried  across  to 
assail  the  city  irom  the  wide  part  of  the  river  Strymon  above, 
could  not  be  brought  off  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.' 


^  Demosthen.  cont.  AiiBtokrat.  p. 
669.  fl.  177. 

>  Polysenus  (iU.  10,  8)  mentions  this 
fact,  which  is  explained  by  comparing 
(in  Thucydidde,  vii.  9)  the  description 
of  the  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 
Euetion  upon  Amphipolis  in  414  b.c. 

These  ill-suooesses  of  Timotheus  stand 
enumerated,  as  I  conceive,  in  that  cata- 
logue of  nine  defeats,  which  the  Scho- 
liast on  JSsohinte  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  755, 
Reiske)  specifies  as  having  been  under- 
gone by  Athens  at  the  territory  called 
Nine  Ways  (^Evyta  'O8o2),  the  previous 
name  of  the  spot  where  Amphipolis  was 
built.  They  form  the  dghth  and  ninth 
items  of  the  catalo^e. 

The  third  item,  is  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis by  Brasidas.  The  fourth  is, 
the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas.  Then 
come, — 

5.  ol  iyoucovvTts  ^  *lit6ya  ^K&rirtuoi 
4^thd07l<raif,  The  only  way  in  which  I 
can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these 
words,  is,  by  supposing  that  they  allude 
to  the  driving  in  of  all  th^  out-resident 
Athenians  to  Athens,  after  the  defeat 
of  ^gospotami.  We  know  from  Thu- 
cydidls  that  when  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians  who 
were  there  settled  retired  to  Eion; 
where  they  probably  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
were  then  forced  back  to  Athens.  We 
should  then  have  to  construe  ol  4ikh' 
Kovrrcf  ^ir"  *Ht6va  'A0nyeuoi—*'iAie  Athe- 
nians residing  at  Eion;"  which,  though 
not  an  usual  sense  of  the  preposition 
M  with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the 
oi^y  definite  meaning  which  can  be 
made  out  here. 

6.  ol  firrit  "Xififdxou  ffrpomffovirros 
iif^dpritreiy, 

7.  Src  Up»r4jMXos  krtrvx*!^  C^A*^*" 


iro\iT»y  airobs  xapaBSprtfy  ro7s  dfiSfwts 
Spif^if  these  last  words  are  inserted  by 
Bekker  from  a  MS.).  These  two  last- 
mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether 
unknown.  We  may  perhaps  suppose 
them  to  refer  to  the  period  when  Iphi- 
kratte  was  commanding  the  forces  of 
Athens  in  these  regions,  from  368-365 

B.C. 

8.  4icw€fA^$9ls  bwh  TifjLoBiov  *AXKt/iaxos 
iarirvx^v  oibrovy  wmpa96vr9»y  nbrobs  Opf  * 
|iy  ^t  TifjLOKpdrovt  *A$^priaaf  ipxofros. 

The  word  Tifw94ov  is  here  inserted 
by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place  of 
TifjuMrBdyovs,  which  appeared  in  Beiske's 
edition. 

9.  TtftSBtos  ivurrpcn-tveras  ^trriiBii  M 
Ka\ttfuiiyos» 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus 
specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of  Ti- 
mokratds,  which  exactly  coincides  with 
the  command  of  Timotheus  in  these 
regions  (Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer 
363  B.C.).  But  the  other  archon  Kala- 
mion,  is  unknown  in  the  Fasti  of 
Athens.  Winiewski  (Comment,  in  De- 
mosth.  de  Coronft^  p.  39),  Bohnecke, 
and  other  commentators  follow  Corsini 
in  representing  Kalamion  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  KcUlimediSf  who  was  archon 
from  Midsummer  360-359  b.c.  ;  and 
Mr.  Clinton  even  inserts  the  fihct  in  his 
tables  for  that  year.  But  I  agree  with 
Behdantz  (Vit.  Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  p. 
153)  that  such  an  occurrence  after  Mid- 
summer 360  B.G.,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  proceedings  in  the  Cher- 
sonese before  and  after  that  period,  as 
reported  by  Demosthends  in  the  Ora- 
tion against  Aristokratds.  Without 
being  able  to  explain  the  mistake  about 
the  name  of  the  archon,  and  without 
determining  whether  the  real  mistake 
may  not  consist  in  having  placed  M  in 
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Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Eotys 
m  Thrace,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  newly-acquired  b.c.  sea. 
Athenian  poeseasions  in  the  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  Ttmotheos 

1  <•  1  1  At  acts  against 

the  appearance  of  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  Koj^^and 

a  Theban  fleet 


near  the 


in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  iEgean— 
^  I  have  already  mentioned  tiiat  in  866  B.G.,  Thebes  had  sus- 
tained great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.     Pelopidas  liad  B.a3M-863. 
been  fraudulentiy  seized  and  detained  as  prisoner  by  iieaanmof 
Alexander  of  Pherae ;  a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  t^JiT 
to  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonourably  repulsed,  p^!^i£^7a 
and  had  only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the  S^^,^ 
genius  of  Epaminondas,  then  serving  as  a  private,  and  ^^^^ 
called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command.  After-  otFbem. 
wards,  Epaminondas  himself  had  been  sent  at  the  bead  of  a  second 
army  to  extricatehis  captive  friend,  which  he  had  accomplished,  but 
not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexander  more 
powerful  than  ever.     For  a  certain  time  after  this  defeat,  tiie 
Thebans  remained  comparatively  humbled  and  quiet.     At  length, 
the  aggravated  oppresaons  of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned 
such  suffering,  and  provoked  such  missions  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Thessalians  to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with 
ardour  to  revenge  both  his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the 
Thebans  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Thessaly.^ 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of  the 
Athenians  under  Timotheus,  at  Samos  and  the  Cher^  Epamtixni. 
sonese,  had  excited  uneasiness  throughout  Greece,  and  the  The- 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans.     Epaminondas  eqiupaneec 
ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  that  they  should  AtbtoL 
grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete  for  the 
headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea.     In  fact  the 
rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  from  the  Persian  court  sanc- 
tioned this  pretension,  by  commanding  Athens  to  lay  up  her 
ships  of  war,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  chastisement  of  the  Great 
ELing;^  a  mandate,  which  she  had  so  completely  defied  as  to 
push  her  maritime  efforts  more  energetically  than  before.    Epami- 


plaoe  of  6ff6  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Timotheus  underwent  two  repulses,  one 
by  his  lieutenant,  and  another  hy  him- 
self, near  Amphipolis — both  of  them 
oocurring  in  364  or  the  early  part  of 
363  B.C.  During  great  part  of  363  b.c., 
the  attention  of  Timotheus  seems  to 
have  been  turned  to  the  Cherwnese, 


Bynntium,  Kotys,  &o. 

My  yiew  of  the  olm>nology  of  this 
period  ajnves  generally  with  that  of  Dr. 
ThirlwaU  (Hist.  Gr,  vol.  v.  oh.  42.  p. 
244-257). 

^  Plutaroh,  Pelopid.  c.  31;  Diodor. 
xy.  80. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  tU.  1,  36. 
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nondas  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen, 
that,  Sparta  being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and 
prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such  as  had 
been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse  ^ — ^that  men  such  as  the 
Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land,  could  soon  acquire 
the  like  qualities  on  shipboard;  and  that  the  Athenians  them* 
selves  had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the  exigences  of 
the  Persian  war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea.'  ^  We  must 
put  down  this  haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  countrymen);  we 
must  transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Eadmeia,  those  magni- 
ficent Propyliea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens."  * 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile  recol- 
^«aciiMktt  lection  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the  moment 
bimaiid  extreme  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Theban  hearers. 
das  In  om  They  resolved  to  build  and  equip  one  hundred  triremes, 
auembiy.  and  to  construct  docks  with  ship-houses  fit  for  the 
constant  maintenance  of  such  a  number.  Epaminondas  himself 
was  named  commander,  to  sul  with  the  first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  ready,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  near  Ionia ; 
while  invitations  were  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Bhodes, 
Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encouraging  them  to  prepare  for  breaking 
with  Athens.^  Some  opposition  however  was  made  in  the  Theban 
assembly  to  the  new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas, 
an  opposition  speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his 
criticisms  upon  the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epami-^ 
nondas,  has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in 
odious  colours.  Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in 
the  public  assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a 
natural  interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation  against  the  leading 
men.  This  representation  is  founded  mainly  on  the  picture 
which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war :  I  have  endeavoured  in  a  former  volume  to  show,^ 
that  it  i&  not  a  fair  estimate  even  of  Kleon  separately,  much 
less  of  the  demagogues  generally,  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste 


»  Thucyd.  ii.87;  viL  21. 
9  Diodor.  xv.  78. 

s  JEfKhinea,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  276.  o.  32. 
8.  111.     *Eirafiuf^i'9aSf  oix  ^owrfi^as  rh 


'A^ro/iwr  hcpow6\€ms  wpow^Kata  fiwrt* 
¥9yKM7if  fit  T^  Tpoffrafflaif  lifs  Ka9- 
fUias. 

*  Diodor.  xr.  78,  79. 

»  See  Ch.  LIV. 
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and  aptitudes.  Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  irom  promoting 
warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might  denounce  the  generals 
when  they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence  of  continued 
peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  country  in 
distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emulate  the  glories 
of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  as  commander 
of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  conquests  in  the  Hellespont.  ^^  By 
the  help  of  Thebes  (replied  Epaminondas)  I  have  already  done 
more  than  Agamemnon.  He,  with  tiie  forces  of  Sparta  and  all 
Greece  besides,  was  ten  years  in  taking  a  single  city ;  while  /, 
with  the  angle  force  of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra, 
have  crushed  the  iK)wer  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta."^  White 
repelling  the  charge  of  personal  motives^  Epaminondas  contended 
that  peace  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship 
of  Greece ;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  tiiat  ascendent 
station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant  warlike  training 
and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some  readers, 
as  better  than  beins:  rierht  with  Menekleidas.    But  on  Mencuei. 

,  ,  o        o  ^igg  seem* 

the  main  pomt  of  this  debate,  Menekleidas  appears  to  in^^n^t 
have  been  really  right  For  the  general  exhortations  ■adding 
ascribed  to  Epaminondas  resemble  but  too  closely  those  p^Su^ 
feverish  stimulants,  which  Alkibiades  administered  at  Athens 
to  wind  up  his  countrymen  ibr  the  &tal  expedition  against 
Syracuse.*  If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to  be  wise,  in 
reference  to  land-war£u^  we  must  recollect  that  he  was  here 
impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried  maritime  career,  for 
which  she  had  neither  aptitude  nor  fadlities.  To  maintain 
asc^dency  on  land  alone,  would  require  all  her  finroe,  and 
perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain  ascendency  by  land 
and  sea  at  once  would  be  still  more  impracticable.  By  grasping 
at  both,  she  would  probably  keep  neither.  Such  considerations 
warrant  us  in  suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the 
JEgesn  for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great 
man  not  so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation   of  the  permanent 


*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  o.  5; 
Plutarcli,  Pelopidu,  c.  25;  Plutarch, 
Do  Sui  LAude,  p.  542  A. 

Neither  of  tnese  two  authors  appear 
to  me  to  conceive  rightly  either  the 
attack,  or  the  reply,  in  which  the  name 
of  Agamemnon  is  here  brought  forward. 
As  I  have  given  it  in  the  text,  there  is 
a  real  foundation  for  the  attack,  and  a 


real  point  in  the  reply;  as  it  appears  in 
Cornelius  Nepos,  there  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other. 

That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  inherited  the  leader- 
ship of  Greece  from  Agamemnon,  may 
be  seen  by  Herodotus,  vii.  159. 

«  Thucyd.  vL  17,  18. 
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interests  of  Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens — especially  since  the 
recent  conquests  of  Timotbeus.^ 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large  Theban 
B.c.3e3.  ^^^^  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the  JEgesjx  in  363  B.o. 
Epamiium-  In  the  Same  year,  apparently,  Pelopidas  marched  into 
nand  ^'  Thcssaly,  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  land-force,  against 
fl^u^tbe  Alexander  of  Pherse.  What  the  fleet  achicTed,  we  are 
Bejiej^Dt  scarcely  permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Epaminon- 
phonM.  j^  visited  Byzantium ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  drove  off 
the  Athenian  guard-squadron  under  Laches,  prevailing  upon  several 
of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his  favour.'  Both  he  and 
Timotheus  appear  to  have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  with  no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were 
solicited  by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the 
people ;  and  both  declined  to  furnish  aid.'  Timotheus  is  said  to 
have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus ;  by  whom  it  was 
besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by  the  Theban 
fleet^  Epaminondas  brought  back  his  fleet  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid  victory,  or  acquired 
any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes;  yet  not  without  weakening 
Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her  dependencies,  and  seconding 
indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys ;  insomuch  that  the 
Athenian  affairs  in  the  Chersonese  and  Thrace  were  much  less 
prosperous  in  362  b.g.  than  they  had  been  in  364  b.g.  Probably 
Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his  fleet  in  the  next  year 
(362  B.G.),  and  to  push  his  maritime  enterprises  still  farther  f  but 
we  shall  find  him  imperatively  called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a 

^  Plutarch  (Philopoemen,  o.  14)  men-  I  Bauch  (in  Yob  tract,  Epaminondas  und 
tions  that  some  authors  represented  Thebens  Eampf  um  die  Hegemonie, 
Epaminondas  as  having  consented  un-  i  Breslau,  1834,  p.  70,  71)  maintains  that 
willingly  to  this  maritime  expedition.  '  Epaminondas  was  constrained  against 
He  explains  such  reluctance  Dy  refeiv  I  his  own  better  judgement  to  imdertake 
ence   to    the    disparaging  opinion  ex-    this  maritime  enterprise.     I  cannot  co- 


pressed  by  Plato  about  maritime  service. 
But  this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded 


incide  in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viil.  11,  6) 


upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  character  of    proves  as  little  as  the  above  extract 


Epaminondas ;  and  it  seems  to  me  evi- 
dent that  the  authors  whom  Plutarch 
here  followed,  introduced  the  opinion 
only  as  an  hypothesis  to  explain  why  so 
creat  a  general  on  land  as  Epaminondas 
had  accomplished  so  little  at  sea,  when 
he  took  command  of  a  fleet;  putting 
himself  in  a  function  for  whicn  he  had 
little  capacity,  like  Philopocmon  (Plu- 
tarch, Rsipublic.  Qerend.  Preocept.  p. 
812  E.). 


from  Plutarch. 

*  Isokrat^,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  53; 
Diodor.  xv.  79.  I9las  rks  it6\tis  rots 
Srifiaiois  ivolriirty.  I  do  not  feel  a»* 
sured  that  these  general  words  apply  to 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which 
had  before  been  mentioned. 

'  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Ti- 
motheus, c  1. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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fatal  battle-field.     And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of  Thebes 
was  likewise  the  last 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had  marched 
into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander;  who  was  n-asea. 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  holding  in  dependence  J2SS*" 
a  large  portion  of  Thessaly  together  with  the  Phthiot  ^f  p£^ 
Achaeans  and  the  Magnetes,  and  having  Athens  as  his  ^^^^  • 
ally.  Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cruelties,  b»u»e-i»to 
and  so  numerous  were  the  malcontents  who  had  sent  to  beisBiain. 
invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  over- 
powering him.  Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing 
his  march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets 
founded  upon  it ;  though  this  event  intimidated  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered  less  numerous  as 
well  as  less  confident  Arriving  at  Pharsalus,  and  strengthening 
himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian  allies,  he  found  Alex- 
ander approaching  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
mercenary  force,  greatly  superior  in  number.  The  two  chiefs 
contended  who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called  Kynos 
Kephal®,  or  the  Dog's  Heads.  Pelopidas  arrived  there  first 
with  his  cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  some  distance ;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be 
occupied  by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own 
infantry,  coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  position.  Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle  appear, 
when  Pelopidas  returned  from  the  pursuit  Ordering  his  vic- 
torious cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank,  he 
immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he  again  led  up 
the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so  much 
fresh  ardour,  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed, 
succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before  him 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder,  though 
not  yet  beaten;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on  the  right 
wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage  them.  When 
Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach,  this  detested 
enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon  he  had  himself 
experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled  every  one's  mouth — he  was 
seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and  madness,  like  Cyrus  the 
younger  on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  at  the  sight  of  his  brother 
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ArtsLKerxes*  Without  thinking  of  bis  duties  as  a  general,  or  even 
looking  to  see  by  whom  be  was  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously 
forward,  with  loud  cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come 
foith  and  fight.  The  latter,  declining  the  challenge,  retired 
among  his  guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged, 
with  the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with 
desperate  brayery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash  pro- 
ceeding been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did  not  at  first 
perceiye  it  But  they  presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue  or 
avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.^ 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still  more 
Excenive  important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of  them  robbed 
Theb^it*^  of  all  its  sensible  value  by  the  death  of  Pelopidas.  The 
mhJJS  demonstrations  of  grief  throughout  the  army  were  un- 
bi«  death.  bounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers  yet  warm  from 
their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds  still  untended,  flocked 
around  the  corpse,  piling  up  near  to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the 
slain  enemies.  Many,  refusing  either  to  kindle  fire,  or  to  touch 
their  evening  meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their 
own  hair  as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian 
cities  vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of  afiectionate  respect,  and 
obtained  from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief,  share  in  his 
funeral,  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes,  the 
emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his 
countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles  who 
braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Laced®monians, 
Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the  annual 
office  of  B^eotarch  during  all  the  year^  that  had  since  elapsed* 
(378-864  B.C.).  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  their  struggles, 
and  all  their  glories ;  he  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the 
hour  of  despondency ;  he  had  lent  himself,  with  the  wisdom  of 
a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to  second  the  guiding 
ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his  moderation  of  dealing  towards 
conquered  enemies' 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pelopidas. 
The  Theban  generals,  JVialkitas  and  Diogeiton,^  conducted  a 


^  For  the  description  of  this  memo- 
rable scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c. 
31,  82;  Diodor.  xr.  80,  81;  Cornel. 
Kepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  34)  states  Bubstantially  the  same. 


'  Plutarchf  Compar.  Pelopid.  and 
Maroell.  c.  1. 

*  DiodoroB  (xr.  78)  places  in  one  and 
the  same  year  both — I.  The  maritime 
project  of  Epaminondas,  including  his 
recommendation  of  it,,  the  equipment  of 
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powerful  force  of  7000  hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  partisans  in  that  country.     With  this  The  Tbe- 
united  army,  they  pressed  Alexander  hard,  completely  ^J^i^ub- 
worsted  him,  and  reduced  him  to  submit  to  their  own  SlSer  ©*" 
terms.     He   was   compelled   to  relinquish    all  his  de-  ^*™" 
pendencies  in  Thessaly ;  to  confine   himself  to  Pherse,  with  its 
territory  near  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae ;  and  to  swear  adherence  to 
Thebes  as  a  leader.     All  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Phthiot 
Achaeans  and  the  Magnetes,  became  annexed  to  the  headship  of 
the  Thebans,  who  thus  acquired  greater  ascendency  in  Northern 
Greece  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.^    The  power  of  Alex- 
ander was  efiectually  put  down  on  land ;  but  he  still  continued 

both  powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition.  2. 
The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes- 
saly with  its  immediate  consequences. — 
He  mentions  first  the  former  of  the  two, 
but  he  places  both  in  the  first  year  of 
Olympiad  104,  the  year  in  which  Timo- 
kratda  was  orehon  at  Athens;  that  is, 
from  Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer 
3C3  B.C.  He  passes  immediately  from 
the  maritime  expedition  into  an  allusion 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which  (he 
says)  proved  fatal  to  Epaminondas  and 
hindered  him  from  following  up  his 
ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took  place  in 
June  or  July  362  b.c.  The  maritime 
expedition,  immediately  preceding  that 
battle,  would  therefore  naturally  take 
place  in  the  summer  of  363  b.c.  ;  the 
year  364  b.c  having  been  occupied  in 
the  requisite  naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  march  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took  place 
during  363  B.C.,  and  that  his  death  thus 
oocurrod  while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
on  ship-board.  A  probable  reason  is 
thus  supplied  why  the  second  Theban 
army  which  went  to  avei%e  Pelopidas, 
was  commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by  other 
generals.  Had  Epaminondas  been  then 
at  home,  this  would  hardly  have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diodoms  mention  to  have 
immediately  preceded  the  out-march  of 
Pelopidas,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  yet  certainly  identified.  Dodwell, 
on  the  authority  of  an  astronomical 
friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of  June, 
364  B.C.,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mominff. 
On  the  other  hand,  Calviaius  places  it 


on  the  13th  of  July  in  the  same  Julian 
year,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  day  (see  L'Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,  torn.  L  p.  257).  We  may  re- 
mark, that  the  day  named  by  Dodwell 
(as  he  himself  admits)  would  not  fall 
within  the  Olympic  year  364-363  b.c., 
but  during  the  month  preceding  the 
commencement  of  that  year.  Moreover 
Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there  were  no 
other  months  in  the  year,  except  June, 
July,  and  August,  fit  for  military  ex- 
peditions; an  hypothesis  not  reasonable 
to  admit. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  ac- 
cept the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dodwell, 
as  marking  the  time  when  tiie  expedi- 
tion of  Pelopidas  commenced — June 
364  B.C.  But  against  this,  Mr.  Clinton 
takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  Tables; 
which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  not 
Batisfied  as  to  the  exactness  of  Dod- 
well's  statement  or  the  chronological 
identity.  If  it  should  turn  out,  on 
further  astronomical  calculations,  that 
there  occurred  no  eclipee  of  the  sun  in 
the  year  363  B.C.,  visible  at  Thebes — I 
shoidd  then  fix  upon  the  eclipee  men- 
tioned b^  Calvisius  (13  July  364  b.c.) 
as  identifying  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Mopidas;  which  would,  on 
that  supposition,  precede  by  eight  or 
nine  months  the  commencement  of  the 
transmarine  cruise  of  Epaminondas. 
The  eclipee  mentioned  by  Calviaius  is 
preferable  to  that  mentioned  by  Dod- 
well, because  it  fiJls  within  the  Olym* 
pic  year  indicated  by  Diodorus. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  la  here  re- 
quired,        ^  Plutcunch,  Pelopid.  c.  35. 
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PROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

MANTINEIA. 


Coaq;>iracy 
of  the 
knigbti  of 
Orchome- 
nu8  against 
Thebes— 
destructloii 
of  Orcho- 
menas  bj 
the  The- 
buu. 


It  was  during  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was  absent  with 
the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in  that 
Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he  never  returned — 
that  the  Thebans  destroyed  Orchomenus.  That  city, 
the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had  always  been 
disaffected  towards  Thebes.  The  absence  of  the  two 
great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in 
Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Orcho- 
menian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  and  richest 
among  the  citizens,  800  in  number)  as  a  favourable  moment  for 
attack.  Some  Theban  exiles  took  part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government ;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a 
military  review  near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.  A  large 
number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ardour.  But  before 
the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  betrayed  the  plot 
to  the  Boeotarchs ;  upon  vrhich  the  Orchomenian  horsemen  were 
seized,  brought  before  the  Theban  assembly,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed.  Moreover,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the 
town,  to  kill  the  male  adults,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children 
into  slavery.^  This  barbarous  decree  was  executed,  though 
probably  a  certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  forming  the 
kernel  of  that  population  which  was  afterwards  restored.  The  full 
measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated ;  a  hatred, 
tracing  its  origin  even  to  those  mythical  times  when  Thebes  was 
said  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus.  But  the  erasure  of  this 
venerable  city  from  the  list  of  autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with 
the  wholesale  execution  and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into 
slavery,  excited  strong  sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as 
well  as  repugnance  against  Theban  cruelty ; '  a  sentiment  probably 


«  Diodor.  xv.  79. 

*  See  the  sentiment  expressed  by  De- 
mosthente  cont.  Leptinem,  p.  489.   8 


121-~ftn  oration  delivered  in  355  B.C.; 
eight  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Orchomenus. 
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aggravated  by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  con- 
current— ^that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among  their 
own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two  are  afterwards 
spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to  make  us  suppose  so.^ 
Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself  these  two  towns  and  territories 
to  the  north  of  her  own  dty,  as  well  as  Platsea  and  Thespi®  to  the 
south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and  the 
period  of  Theban  struffsle  and  humiliation,  before  the  R«png- 

11An06  6X* 

battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  embraced  the  cited 
Spartan  cause.    Shortly  after  that  victory,  the  Tliebans  Thebans- 
had  been  anxious  under  their  first  impulse  of  resentment  to  dSmieasure 
destroy  the  city,  IJbt  had  been  restrained  by  the  lenient  re-  nmS^ ' 
commendations  of  Epaminondas.'     All  their  half-suppressed  wrath 
was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  con- 
summated, but  for  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply 
chagrined  on  his  return.^    He   well  knew  the   bitter  censures 
which  Thebes  would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire 
city  for  the  conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner 
even  more  rigorous  than  Plataea  and  Thespi® ;  since  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of  Boeotia, 
while  the  Drchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery. 

On  returning  from  bis  maritime  expedition  at  the  end  of  3G3 
B.C.,  Epaminondas  was  re-elected  one  of  the  Boeotarchs.  ^  ^  3^ 
He  had  probably  intended  to  renew  his  cruise  during  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  cbming  year.    But  his  chagrin  for  the  Orchomenian  j£*JJJ^"" 
afiair,  and   his  grief  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas — an  w«cnii«e— 


1  Demosth.  De  Pace,  p.  62.  b.  21; 
Philippic  II.  p.  69.  b.  15 ;  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
375.  8.  122;  p.  387.  a.  162;  p.  445.  s. 
373. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

*  Pauaan.  ix.  15,  2. 

DiodoruB  places  in  tlie  same  year  all 
the  three  facta: — 1.  The  maritime  ex- 
pedition of  Epaminondas.  2.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Pelopidas  into  Theasaly,  his 


Midaununer  364  to  Midaummer  363  B.C. 
That  the  destruction  of  Orchomeniia 
occurred  during  the  absence  of  Epami- 
nondas, and  that  he  waa  greatly  dia- 
treaaed  at  it  on  hia  return— la  distinctly 
stated  by  Pausanias;  who  however  is 
(in  my  judgement)  bo  far  mistaken,  that 
he  refera  the  abaence  of  Epaminondas 
to  that  previoua  oocaaion  when  he  had 
gone  into  Theasaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas 


death,  and  the  following  Theban  vie-    from  the  dungeon  of  Alexander,  S66 


toriea  over  Alexander  of  Phero.  3. 
The  conapiracy  of  the  Orchomenian 
Knights  and  the  destruction  of  Orcho- 
menus. 

The  year  in  which  he  places  them  is, 
the  arohonship  of  Tiinokratte  —  from 

VOL.  VII. 


B.C. 

This  date  is  not  bo  probable  as  the 
date  assigned  by  DiodoruB ;  nor  do  the 
chronological  conceptions  of  Pausanias 
seem  to  me  exact. 
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renewed  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague  whom  he 
SkiMV  could  trust — might  deter  him  from  a  second  absence; 
nemS^°'  whilc  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  were  now  becoming 
so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  renewed  Theban  in- 
terference again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.c.  with  Corinth,  Phlius,  &c., 
sutAofPe-  Thebes  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula;  though 
-Eiebms  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  continued  at  Tegea, 
£c  in\m-  perhaps  at  Megalopolis  and  Messene  also.  The  Ar- 
spartiu  cadians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited  among  them- 
selves, liad  even  gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance  with  her 
enemy  Athens.  The  main  conflict  however  now  was,  between  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Eleians,  respecting  the  possession  of  Triphylia 
and  the  Pisatid.  The  Eleians  about  this  tim^  (365  B.C.)  came 
into  alliance  again  with  Sparta,^  relinquishing  their  alliance  with 
Thebes ;  while  the  Ach^eans,  having  come  into  vigorous  coopera- 
tion with  Sparta'  ever  since  367  b.c.  (by  reaction  against  the 
Thebans,  who  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of 
Epaminondas,  violently  changed  the  Achaean  governments),  allied 
themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.C.'  And  thus  Sparta, 
though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  B.a  of  the  aid  of  Corinth, 
Phlius,  Epidaurus,  i&c.,  had  now  acquired  in  exchange  Elis  and 
Achaia — confederates  not  less  valuable* 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of  Peloponnesus, 
The  Eleians  immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda — and  the  Pisatid 
S^erii^  (including  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the 
22^f~  plain  of  Olympia),  immediately  north  of  Triphylia — both 
rSJvCTing  ^^  t^&ok  between  Messenia  and  Elis — ^had  been  in  former 
Menene.  times  conquered  and  long  held  by  the  Eleians,  but 
always  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  her  un- 
questioned supremacy,  had  found  it  politic  to  vindicate  their 
independence,  and  had  compelled  the  Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two 
or  three  years,  to  renounce  formally  all  dominion  over  them.^  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than 
the  Eleians  reclaimed  their  loet  dominion  f  while  the  subjects  on 
their  side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even 
admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy.*  The  Persian  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas 
(367-366   B.C.)   seems  to  have  reversed   this  arrangement  re- 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  19. 
s  Xen.  Hellen.  tu.  1,  43. 
s  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  4, 17. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  30,  31. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 

*  Xen.  Hellen:  vii.  2,  2G. 
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cognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Eleians.^  But  as  the  Arcadians 
had  repudiated  th^  rescript^  it  remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce 
their  imperial  righls  by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  SpartA 
in  the  same  interest  as  themselTies ;  not  only  equally  hostile  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  also  complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed 
of  Messene,  as  they  complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta 
had  just  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in  th^ 
recapture  of  Scllasia;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan 
reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them  by  the  youngef 
Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  return.* 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylta  and  the  Pisatid, 
which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in  ^  s^e-sa. 
conflict  with  Arcadia — there  was  also  a  territory  lying  ^^^ 
north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  ike  hilly  groutid  forming  the  S^"*^ 
western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Erymanthus,  between  Elis  Aradiinis; 
and   the  north-western  portion  of  Arcadia),  which  in-  occupy 
eluded  Lasion  and  the  highland  townships  called  Akroreii) 
and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.    At  thid 
moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion   of  the    Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate ;'  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  suddenly 
marching  in  along  wfth  a  body  of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and 
occupied  Elroion  as  well  as  some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii. 
The  Arcadians  were  not  slow  in  avenging  the  aflVont     A  body  of 
their  Pati-Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the 
various  cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated  the  Eleian 
hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and  arms,  and  drove 
thefn  out  of  the  district     The  victors  recovered  both  Lasion  and 
all  the  Akroreii,  texcept  Thmustus ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it, 
planting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a  regular  stockaded  circle,  on 
the  hill  called  Kronion»     Having  made  good  this  position,  they 
marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  which  was  unfortified 
(though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they  were  enabled 
to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they  reached  the  agora. 
Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and  the  chosen 
hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with  some  loss.     But  Elis  was  in  great 
consternation;  while  a  democratical  opposition  now  manifested 
itself  against  the  ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of 
admitting  the  Arcadians.     The  bravery  of  Uie  horsemen  and 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  tu.  1,  38. 
«  Xen.  HoUen.  vii.  4,  12. 
>  It  bad  been  taken  from  Elis  by 


Agis.  at  the  peace  of  399  B.a  after  bia 
victoriouB  war  ^Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  3^). 
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Jioplites/however)  put  down  this  internal  moTement,  recovered  the 
acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number  of  400,  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized  and  established 
themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eieian  territory,  about  nine  miles  from 
Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  border  *),  where  they  were  reinforced 
not  only  by  a  body  of  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their 
partisans  who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From  this 
fortified  post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they 
carried  on  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  city,  and 
reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There  were  even 
hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete  the  "enterprise.  The 
Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  reinforcement  from  their  allies 
in  Achaia,  who  came  in  large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety  ; 
so  that  the  Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the 
territory  around.' 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their  invasion 
BJD.365.  not  long  afterwards;  their  garrison  still  occupying 
52^  j^'  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  Pylus.  They  now 
ap»^im*  Inarched  all  across  the  country, '  even  approaching 
SS'SSms  ^yU®°^  ^®  harbour  of  Elis  on  *the  western  sea,  Be- 
Archida^u   twccu  the  harbour  and  the  city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to 

and  the  ^ 

Spartans       attack  them,  but  were  defeated  with  such  loss,  that  their 

invado 

Arcadia.  general  Andromachus  (who  had  prompted  the  attack) 
fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.  The  distress  of  the  Eleians  became 
greater  than  ever.  In  hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian 
invaders,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating  that  the  Laceda;^ 
monians  would  make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Ac-- 
cordingly  the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King  Agesilaus), 
invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  occupied  a  hill- 
town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  that 
city  and  Messene),  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  about 
200  Spartans  and  PerioekL  The  effect  which  the  Eleians  con- 
templated was  produced.  The  Arcadian  army  (except  the 
garrison  of  Olympia)  being  withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to 
act  against  Pylus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had  recently  made  an 
abortive  attempt  upon  Thalam®,  on  their  return  from  which  they 
were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in 
killed,   and    200   of   their    number   ultimately   made   prisoners. 

^  Pausaniaa,  vl.  22,  3.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  13-18;  Diodor.  xv.  77, 
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Among  these  latter,  all  the   Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put  to 
death  ;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves.^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  returned  from 
Elis,  was  joined  hy  allies — ^Thebans,*  Argeians,  and  Mes-  Aichidamng 
senians — and  marched  at  once  to  Kromnus.    They  there  T^^SJ^ 
blocked  up  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  by  a  double  pali-  ^^!^J^ 
sade  carried  all  round,  which  they  kept  a  numerous  force  1^^^^ 
to  occupy.    In  vain  did  Archidamus  attempt  to  -draw  JJJJiJ^ 
them  off,  by  carrying  his  dcTastations  into  the  Skiritis  •)™*stic6. 
and  other  portions  of  Arcadia;  for  the  Skirit®,  in  former  days 
dependents  of  Sparta  and  among  the  most  valuable  constituents  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies,'  had  now  become  independent  Area- 
diana     The  blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption. 
Archidamus  next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which  com- 
manded the  Arcadian  position.    But  in  marching  along  the  road 
up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force^  and  was  repulsed 
with  some  loss;  himself  being  thrust  through  the  thigh  with  a 
spear,  and  his  relatives  Polysenidas  and  Chilon  slain.^    The  Lace- 
deemonian  troops  retreated  for  some  space  into  a  wider  breadth  of 
ground,  where  they  were  again  formed  in  battle  order,  yet  greatly 
discouraged  both  by  Ae  repulse  and  by  the  communication  of  the 
names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished  soldiers 
of  Sparta.     The  Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were  advancing  to  the 
charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient  Spartan,  stepping  forth 
from  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  "  What  need  to  fight, 
gentlemen  ?    Is  it  not  better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate  ?" 
Both  armies  accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.    The  truce  was 
concluded ;  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their  dead  and  retired : 
the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they  had  gained 
their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.^ 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  ^ven  by  Xenophon,  ^ems 


to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more  P*  ^.  ^ 

___  0if^i>j  Mode* 

serious  than  he  likes  to  enunciate.     The  Arcadians  *<'®^^* 
completely  gained  their  point,  by  continuing  the  blockade  capuire  tba. 
without  interruption*    One  more  attempt  was  made  by  guiiMn. 


I  Xen.  HelleD.  Tii.  4,  26. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  tIL  4,  27. 

The  Thebans  who  are  here  mentioned 
moat  haTO  been  Boldien-  in  garrison  at 
Tegea,  Megalopolia,  or  Messdnd.  No 
freeb  Thelran  troops  had  come  into 
Peloponnesus. 

>  Thucvd.  T.  68;  Xen.  Bep.  Laced, 
zu.  3 ;  zui.  6. 

*  The  seizure  of  Kromnns  by  the  La- 


cedeemonianSy  and  the  wound  received 
by  Arohidamuff,  are  alluded  to  by  Jus- 
tin, vi.  6. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  20-25.    'ns  8^, 

XC<r0aU)  &AA*   oh  ffwturatiiycvs  iuiXv^^^ 
¥tu ; — ifffitwoi  Ml  iifi^6TtpQi  dxo^arrcf I 
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the  Laoedeemonians  for  the  relief  of  their  oountrymen.  Suddenly 
assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
portion  of  it  guarded  by  the  Argeiana^  They  broke  down  an 
opening,  and  called  to  the  besieged  to  hasten  out.  But  Uie  relief 
had  come  unexpectied,  so  that  only  a  few  of  those  Bear  at  hand 
could  p^fit  by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot 
in  large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re^ndosed  the  besieged, 
who  were  soos  comp^ed  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions. 
More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and  Perioeki  together,  were 
distributed  among  the  captors-^Argeians,  Thebans,  Arcadians  and 
Messenians— one  Aaxe  to  each.'  Sixty  years  before,,  t^e  capture 
of  220  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and 
Demosthenes,  bad  excited  the  extreme  of  incredulous  wondev 
throughout  all  Greeee ;.  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartial  Thu- 
cydides.^  Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appears,  even  in 
the  philp-Laconiau  Xenc^^n.  So;  sadly  had!  Spurtan  glory  de-* 
dined! 

Having  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack^  tbe  Areadiana 
BJ0.SC4.  resumed  their  aggressioi}  against  £lis^  in  coiqtmdton 
Tbe  Arok*  with  a.  ucw  pfoject  of  considerable  moment  It  was  now 
lrat«  Sbe*  the  spriog  immediately  preceding  tbe  celebratioa  of  the 
feLuvS^  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival,  which  came  about 
iite%Zl^  9udsummj^*  The  presidency  over  tiiis  sacred  ceremony 
^^  had  long  been  the  cherished  privilege  of  the  Eleians, 
Eieiana,  ^jj^  jj^  acquircd  it  wbcu  they  conquered  the  Pisatans — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region  immediately  around  Olympia,  and 
the  first  curators  of  the  festival  in  its  most  primitive  state..  These 
Pisatans,  always  reluctant  sul^ts  of  Elis,  had  never  lost,  tbe  con<> 
victiou  that  the  presidency  of  the,  festival  belonged  to  them  of 
right ;  and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore,  to  them  their  rights 
thirty*five  years  before^  when  Agis  as  conqueror  imposed  terms  of 
peace  upon  the  Eleians.^  Their  request  had  been  then  declined^ 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy 
honour  to  the  ceremony.  But  on  now  renewing  it,  they  found 
the  Arcadians  more  compliant  than  the  Spartans  had  been%  The 
Arcadian  garrison,  which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olym- 
pia  for  more  than  a  year,  being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation 
was  made  for  celebrating  the,  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arca- 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27.  The  con- 
jecture of  Pftlmeritis  —  rod  icar^  robt 
*Afi7cWs— «eem8  here  just  and  neces- 
sary. 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  40. 

*  Xen.HeUto.iii.  2,  31. 
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dian  protection.'  The  Grecian  states  would  receive  with  surprise^ 
on  this  occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  official  heralds,  an- 
nouncing to  them  the  coi&mencement  of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred 
season,  and  the  precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  begin :  since 
doubtless  the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  CHympia, 
still  asserted  their  rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated  as  it  was 
to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would  on  the  &o.  364. 
present  occasion  be  dishonoured  by  dispute  and  perhaps  J^*^^^ 
by  bloodshed :  for  the  Arcadians  summoned  to  the  spot,  '^*'^'i? 

•  ^  r     '   mhu— con- 

besides  their  own  military  strength,  a  considerable  body  ^"iJJn^^Jf'*** 
of  allies ;  2000  hoplites  from  Argos,  and  400  horsemen  gJJJJP*"^ 
from  Athens.    So  imposing  a  force  being  considered  suf-  theEieiaoa. 
ficient  to  deter  the  unwarlike  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting 
their  rights  by  arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Rsatans  began  the  festival 
with  its  ordinary  routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.     Having  gone 
through  the  chariot-race,   they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or 
quintuple  contest,  wherein  the  running  match  and  the  wrestling 
match  came  first  in  order.    The  running  match  had  already  been' 
completed,  and  those  who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go 
on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  bad  begun  to 
wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar* — 
when  suddenly  the  Eleians  wer6  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achseans,  and  marching 
up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  EJadeus — ^which  flowed 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Altis,  or  interior  enclosed 
precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  afterwards  into  the  Alpbeius.     Upon  this 
the  Arcadians  drew  up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Kladeus,  to  resist  the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.'    llie 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  2,  29.  Compare 
Paiuaniaa,  yL  22,  2. 

3  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4,  29.     KaX  r^v 

r^  Upofiuci  Toi^irtmdBKw  ol  S*  elf  irdkrir 

dXA^  fjMTa^b  rov  Zp6piav  Kal  rov  fiof/xov 
iwJiXjeaov,     Ol   y^p  'HA.cto(  wap^trap 

DiodoruB  erroneooslj  represents  (xr. 
78)  the  ooourrenoe  as  if  the  Eleians  had 
been  engaged  in  celetu^ting  the  festival, 
and  as  if  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians 
had  marched  up  and  attacked  them 
while  duing  so.  The  Eleians  were  really 
the  assailants. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c.  Ol  yitp  *HXc?oi 
wttp^atf  ir^  rots  ZwKois   cif   rh   ri- 


ft^pos*  Ol  dh  *ApK^e9  wof fwrdptf  fihf 
obK  ikiHiyrfifray,  M  9^  rod  KXaScCov  irordC- 
ftov  iraperd^corrOf  bf  irapit  riiy  "AXrip 
Karafi^dwp  «ls  rhv  "AXtfftiop  ifji$dWu. 
Kel  fi^w  ol  'H\cToi  rkirl  Bdrepa 
rov  wordfiav  waptrd^ayrOf  ir^a- 
yiturdfitwoi  Bh  tvBhs  ix^^"^* 

The  rifityos  must  nere  be  distin- 
guished firom  the  Altis ;  as  meaning  the 
entire  breadth  of  consecrated  groimd  at 
Olympia,  of  which  the  Altis  formed  a 
smaller  interior  portion  enclosed  with  a 
wall.  The  Eleians  entered  into  the 
riiMvos  before  they  crossed  the  river 
Kladeus,  which  flowed  through  the  r/- 
/iwos,  but  dhngside  of  the  AJtis.  The 
tomb  of  (Enomaus,  which  was  doubtless 
included  -in  the  r4fMPos,  wa»  on  the^ 
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latter,  with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  credit,  forded 
the  rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of  300,  and 
vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeians ;  both 
of  whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious  Eleians 
forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to  reach  the 
great  altar.  But  at  every  step  of  their  advance  the  resistance 
became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings—the 
Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos — which 
both  deranged  their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent  positions  of 
defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roois.  Stratolas  was  here 
slain,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  were  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  Eladeus.  The  festival  was  then  resumed  and 
prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arcadians  were  so  afraid  of 
a  renewed  attack  on  the  following  day,  that  they  not  only  occupied 
the  roo&  of  all  the  buildings  more  completely  than  before,  but 
passed  the  night  in  erectmg  a  palisade  of  defence ;  tearing  down 
for  that  purpose  the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully 
put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors.^  Such  precautions 
rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians  were  obliged 
to  return  home  on  the  next  day ;  not  without  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration among  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  unwonted  boldness 
which  they  had  displayed.  They  revenged  themselves  by  pro- 
nouncing the  104th  Olympiad  to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by 
registering  it  as  such  in  their  catalogue,  when  they  regained 
power ;  preserving  however  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed victors,  which  appear  in  the  lists  like  the  rest.' 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the  sanctuary 
Feelings  of  ^^  Pan-hellenic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the  great 
utorHS"  temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate  the  majestic  Zeus  of 
oiympu.  Pheidias,  was  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a  fortress 
against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians.  It  was  a  combat 
wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  competing  leaders 


right  bank  of  the  Kladeiu  (Pausan.  yi. 
21,  3);  while  the  AltU  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  riYer. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  hia  Peloponnesiaea, 
pp,  6,  107)  haa  ^Ten  a  oopiottB  and 
instnictive  expoeitioa  of  the  ground  of 
Olympia,  as  well  as  of  the  notices  left 
by  Pausanias  reepeeting  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, little  can  be  made  out  certainly, 
except  the  position  of  the  great  temple 
of  Zeus  in  the  Altis.  Neither  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  the  various  buildmgs, 
the  Stadion,  or  the  Hippodrome,  by 
Colonel  Leake— nor  those  proposed  b^  \ 


Eiepert  in  the  plan  contprised  in  his 
maps — nor  by  Ernst  Curtius,  in  the 
Plan  annexed  to  his  recent  Dissertation 
called  Olyn^ia  (Berlin,  1852)  —  rest 
upon  very  sufficient  evidence.  Perhaps 
future  excavations  may  hereafter  reveal 
much  that  is  now  unknown. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake 
however  in  supposing  that  Pisa  was  at 
any  time  a  city^  and  afterwards  deserted. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii«  4,  32.  £<rrc  oh^ 
kv^-waOoayro  t^»  wKThs  iKK&irroyTts  rk 
9iav€iroyfifi4ya  vmivAiiofra^  &o. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  1%  \  Pausaniaa^  vi.  8,  2.. 
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of  Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the  Feloponne* 
sian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  heen  brought  on  hj  the 
rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its  result  seemed  to  confirm 
them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan  presidency,  in  the  permanent  mas- 
tery of  Olympia,  But  in  spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was 
an  event  which  carried  in  itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were 
not  merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings  and  by 
the  demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  out^ 
rage  to  the  sacred  ground — ^'  imminentium  templorum  religio."  ^ 
Most  of  them  probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  pre* 
ddents,  having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that 
capacity.  And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy 
for  the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents ;  which 
appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself  perhaps  a  spectator) 
that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of  the  god&' 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and  Pisa- 
tans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would  disapprove  yet  JSL^tlS' 
more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich  temples  at  Olympia,  the  tn». 
whereby  the  intruders  rewarded  themselves.  The  Area-  oiymgia 
dians,  always  on  the  look-out  for  plunder  and  pay  as  miutu. 
mercenary  soldiers,  found  themselves  supplied  with  both,  in  abun- 
dant measure,  from  this  war ;  the  one  from  the  farms,  the  stock, 
and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian  neighbourhood  generally, 
more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of  Peloponnesus ;'  the  other  from 
the  ample  accumulation,  both  of  money  and  of  precious  ofierings, 
distributed  over  the  numerous  temples  at  Olympia.  The  Pisatans, 
now  installed  as  administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appro- 
priate these  sacred  treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders, 
whom  they  doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  Accordingly  the  Epariti,  the  militia  of  joint 
Arcadia,  were  better  paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that 
the  service  attracted  numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class.^ 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and 
Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  part  by  borrowed  money 


to 


'  Tacitus,  Hist.  L  40.  He  is  describ- 
ing the  murder  of  Qalba  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome,  by  the  Otbonian  soldiers : — 

"  Igitur  milites  Roinani,  quasi  Yolo- 
gesen  aut  Pbcorum  avito  Arsaoidarum 
solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  Imperatorem 
suum,  inermem  et  senem,  trucidare 
pergerent  —  dii^ect4  plebe,  proculcato 
oenatu,    truces    armis,    rapidis    equis. 


irrumpunt:    neo  illos  Capitolii 
IS,  et  imminentium  templorum 


forum 

aspectus,  ^     

religio,  et  priores  et  futuri  Principes, 
terruere,  quominus  fiEUierent  scelus,  ou- 
jus  nltor  est  quisquis  successit." 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vu.  4,  32. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  26;   Polybius, 
iv.  73. 

'*  Xen.  HeUen.  tU.  4,  33,  34. 
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Yioleift  di«- 
Benaiona 
arising 
among  the 
members  of 
the  Arca- 
dian oom- 
inunlun,  in 
c-onaequeooe 


from  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympiad  How  far  the  project 
had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no  information.  But 
at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such  way  as 
to  form  a  precedent  for  the  large  sums  now  appro- 
priated by  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians  ;  which  appro- 
priation accordingly  excited  much  outcry,  as  flagrant 
priatiJnf'^  rapacity  and  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was  felt  with 
dbn^^"  peculiar  force  among  many  even  of  the  Arcadians  them- 
•embiy  selvcs,  the  ffuilty  parties.  Moreover  some  of  the  leaders 
against  it  employed  had  made  important  private  acquisitions  for 
themselves,  so  as  to  provoke  both  resentment  and  jealousy 
among  their  rivals.  The  Pan-Arcadian  communion,  recently 
brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little  calculated  to  resist 
the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause  of  dissension.  It  was 
composed  of  cities  which  had  before  been  accustomed  to  act  apart 
and  even  in  hostility  to  each  other;  especially  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  These  two  cities  now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.* 
The  Mantineians,  jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began 
to  labour  underhand  against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban 
alliance — ^with  a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta ;  though 
only  five  years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re-establish- 
ment of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up  into  villages 
by  Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the  sacred  funds,  offen- 
sive as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  sentiment,  supplied  them  with 
a  convenient  ground  for  commencing  opposition.  In  the  Manti- 
neian  assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed,  renouncing  all  partici- 
pation in  the  Olympic  treasures ;  while  at  the  same  time  an 
adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for 
all  members  of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their  city.  This 
sum  was  forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command;  who  however 
not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  even  summoned  the  authors 
of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  tlie  Pan-Arcadian 
assembly — the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis — on  the  charge  of 
breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.'  The  Mantineian  leaders 
thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear,  and  being  condemned 
in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  Thousand— a  detachment  of  the 
Epariti  was  sent  to  Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.     But  the 


1  Thucyd.  i.  121. 

Perikles  in  his  speech  at  Athens 
alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  of 
the  Spartans  and  their  confederacy 
(^Thucyd.  i.  143). 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  vu.  4,  33, 34;  Diodor. 


XT.  82;  Pausanias,  viii.  8,  6. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33.  ^dffKovrws 
airrohs  Xvfue/r€<r0ai  rh  *Apica8tJrby,  dyc- 
KdKoviTo  tit  robs  iivplovs  rohs  vpotrrd' 
rot  ainWf  &c. 
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gates  ware  found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.    So 
much  sympathy  was  manifested  in  Arcadia  towards  the  b.c.  363-362. 
Mantineians,  that  many  other  towns  copied  their  protest  SSi^n's^S" 
Nay,  even  the  majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  j^^jj}*^ 
moved  by  repeated  appeals  made  to  them  in  the  name  Ip^^^^^i^ 
of  the  offeaded  gods,  were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  J^Jj;^*^^"^^ 
also,  publicly  renoundng  and  interdicting  all  ferther  par-  isius. 
ticipation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important  advantage 
gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The 
party  which  had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  farther; 
Beginning  as  the.  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
the  Mantineians  speedily  proDounced  themselves  more  clearly  as 
the  champions  of  oligarchy;  friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to 
Thebes*  Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained, 
the  means  presently  failed,  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public 
militia.  Accordingly,,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were  too 
poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually  relinquished  the  service ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  citizens, 
by  preconcerted  understanding  witb  each  other,  enrolled  them* 
selves  in  large  numbers,  fbir  the  purpose  of  getting  the  national 
force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.^ 
The  leaders  of  that  opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oEgar- 
chical  movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would  also  throw 
Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  tliey  sent 
intimation  to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy, 
inviting  them  to  {Nrevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into 
Arcadia.  Informed  of  this  proceeding,*  the  opposite  leaders 
brought  it  before  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly ;  in  which  they 
obtained  a  resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to 
ThebeSy  desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia 
until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  the  preceding  invitation 
as  unauthorized.  At  the  same  time,  the  assmbly  determined  to 
conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to  restore  to  them  the 
locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights.  The  Eleians 
gladly  consented,  and  peace  was  accordingly  concluded.^ 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4,  34. 

>  Xen.   HeUen.  vU.  4,    3i.    Ot    Zh 

0ov\^v6fi9¥oi  (wuffoif  rh  KOivhw  rw¥ 
*Apica9wjf,  irtfi^Hurras  wp4<rP€a  cireir  rois 


The  phrase  here  used  hy  Xenophon, 
to  desorihe  the  oligarchical  party,  xnarkB 
hie  philo-Laconian  sentiment.  Compare 
vii.  5,  1.  ol  KriB6fifPot  r^t  Ti9\awortrfi<rov, 
&c. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  /.  c. 
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The  transactioDs  just  recounted  occupied  about  one  year  and 
B.C.362.  nine  or  ten  months,  from  Midsummer  364  B.c.  (the 
The  peace  time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia)  to  about  April  362  B.C. 
p^puiarl-  The  peace  was  geq^rally,  popular  throughout  Arcadia, 
^Te!^^  seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which  adhered  to 
miS^u.^'  Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  con- 
membenat  Bultiug  the  Thcbans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  centre  of 
by^e  The-  Thebau  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  abandon- 
banhannoBt.  men^  of  the  mischicTous  aggrcssion  and  spoliation  of 
Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  concern.  Accordingly 
when  the  peace,  having  been  first  probably  sworn  in  other  Arcadian 
cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at  Tegea — not  only  the  city  authori- 
ties, but  also  the  Theban  harmost,  who  occupied  the  town  with  a 
garrison  of  300  Bo^tians,  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians 
went  home;  their  city  being  both  unfriendly  to  Tegea  and  not 
far  distant  But  many  other  Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in 
the  town,  celebrating  the  peace  by  libations,  paeans,  and  feasting. 
On  a  sudden  the  gates  were  shut  by  order,  and  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  oligarchical  party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the 
feast,  by  the  BoBOtian  garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable 
number,  as  to  fill  both  the  prison  and  the  government-house; 
though  there  were  few  Mantineians  among  them,  since  most  of 
these  .last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consternation 
was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  others 
escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates.  Great  was  the  indignation 
excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  news 
of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought  thither.  The  authorities — 
while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence  to  the  remaining  Arcadian 
cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms  —  despatched  heralds  to 
Tegea,  demanding  all  the  Mantineian  prisoners  there  detained. 
They  at  the  same  time  protested  emphatically  against  the  arrest 
or  the  execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without  previous  trial  before  the 
Pan-Arcadian  community ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  in  the 
name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian 
against  whom  charges  might  be  preferred,^ 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forthwith 
released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then  called  together  an  assembly 
— seemingly  attended  by  only  a  few  persons,  from  feelings  of 

I  Zen.  Hellen.  yii.  4,  37,  38. 
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mistrust^ — ^wherein  he  explained  that  he  had  been  misled,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  upon  a  false  report  that  The  The- 
a  Lacedaemonian  force  was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  most  re- 
seize  the  city  in  concert  with  treacherous  correspondents  prifloners. 
within.     A  Yote  was  passed  accepting  the  explanation,  ana^^o^. 
though  (according  to  Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it     Yet  envoys 
were  immediately  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Mantineians 
and  other  Arcadians,   complaining  loudly  of  his  conduct,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Theban  officer  cave  a  true  explana-  condnct  of 
tion  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted.  The  hannoat 
fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the  first  summons,  is  more 
consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any  other.  Xenophon 
indeed  says  that  his  miun  object  ^as  to  get  possession  of  the 
Mantineians,  and  thttt,  when  he  found  but  few  of  the  latter  among 
the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  detention  of  the  rest. 
But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he  would  hardly  have  set 
about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner.  He  would  have  done 
it  while  the  Mantineians  were  still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting 
until  after  their  departure.  He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an 
act  offensive  as  well  as  iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that 
it  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet 
attainable.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  supposition  that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian 
Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a  persuasion 
of  the  like  impending  danger.  To  cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea, 
would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
would  be  rendered  comparatively  practicable  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians  in  the  town.  It  is 
indeed  not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really 
have  been  conceived ;  but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in  by 
opponents.* 

The  explanation  of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming  that  his 
order  for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared  view  taken 
to  him  indispensable  to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous  nondaa. 
betrayal — reached  Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the  complaints  against 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  39.     trvyKoXia'as 
*  The  reprMeutation  of  Diodonu  (zv. 


82),  though  Tory  loose  and  TBgue,  gives  < 
us  to  understand  that  the  two  oppoemg 
parties  at  Tegea  came  to  an  actual  con- 
flict of  annsy  on  occasion  of  the  peace. 
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him.  It  was  not  only  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  complainants  by  counter-corn^ 
plaints  of  bis  own — "  The  arrest  (he  said)  was  an  act  more  justi- 
fiable than  the  release  of  those  arrested  You  Arcadians  have 
already  committed  treason  against  us.  It  was  on  your  account, 
and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried  the  war  into  Peloponnesus--^ 
and  you  now  conclude  peace  without  consulting  us !  Be  assured 
that  we  shall,  presently  come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war 
to  support  our  partisans  in  the  country.'*  ^ 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy 
HtB  view  to  brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  country- 
SSSirwith  *nc^^  that  they  must  prepare  for  war  forthwith.  They 
Jil^umli  accordingly  concerted  measures  for  regnstance  with  the 
phonX'n  Eleians  and  Achaeans*  They  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
xenopilTii?'  Liicedsemonians  to  march  into  Arcadia,  and  assist  in 
hinueir.  repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  Peloponnesus — ^yet  with  the  proviso,  as  to 
headship,  that  each  state  should  take  the  lead  when  the  war  was 
in  its  own  territory;  and  they  farther  sent  to  solidt  aid  from 
Athens.  Such  were  the  measures  taken  by  the  Mantineians  and 
their  partisans,  now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xenophon)  ^  were  really 
solicitous  for  Peloponnesus.'**  "Why  do  these  Thebans  (said 
they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire  them  not  to  come  ? 
For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mischief?  to  make  us 
do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both  parties  may  stand 
in  need  of  them  f  to  enfeeble  Peloponnesus  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  tlu:t  they  may  hold  it  the  more  easily  in  slavery?"' 
Though  this  is  the  language  which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a 
sympathy  plainly  evincing  his  Philo-Laconian  bias — yet  when  we 
follow  the  facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  info 
the  mouth  of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  (in  369  b.c.)  at  the  request  of  both  Arcadians  and 
Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against  Sparta.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  Arcadians, 
by  organizing  them  into  a  poUtical  aggregate,  and  by  forming  a 
strong  frontier  for  them  against  Sparta,  in  Messene  and  Mega-« 
lopolis.  When  thus  organized,  the  Arcadians  had  manifested 
^both  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  incompetence  to  act  wisely  for 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  40.  I  r^s  Tl9\<nrovHiffw. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  h,  1.   O/  mfS^/ifroi  |      '  Xeo.  Hell  en.  Tii.  5,  2,  3. 
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thempelves.  They  had  caused  the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and 
politic  measures  adopted  by  Epaminondas  towards  the  Achsean 
cities,  whom  they  bad  thus  thrown  a^ain  into  the  arms  of  Sparta. 
They  had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Elis 
and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ^Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Peloponnesus  since 
367  B.G. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years.  They  had  tried 
to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript,  and  to 
desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens ;  but  when  refused, 
they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these  points  by 
force.  Epaminondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them 
for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.  He  pro- 
bably believed  that  there  had  been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace ;  and 
he  saw  plainly  that  the  mahitenance  of  the  frontier  line  agiunst 
Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene — could  no  longer  be 
assured  without  a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  B.o.  —  immediately  before  the  last' 
invasion  of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  unfavourable 
judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this  great  man  or 
to  the  Thel)ans.  It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if  compared  with 
the  facts  related  by  himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand,  if 
we  had  the  facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return  of  Pelo-  poiicy  of 
pidas  from  Persia  with  the  rescript  (in  the  winter  367-  KS'Si 
366  B.C.)  to  the  close  of  363  B.c.  In  366^65  b.c.,  '^'^^ 
they  had  experienced  great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  con* 
nected  with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  had  with 
difiSculty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pher».  In  364-363  b.c., 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in  Thessaly, 
and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had  been  eminently 
successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mastery  of  the  country  than 
ever  they  possessed  before ;  while  Epaminondas,  having  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  aim  at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent 
the  summer  of  363  b.c.  as  admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  b.c., 
he  found  his  friend  Pelopidas  slain  ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without  ad- 
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mitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire.  He  had 
doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of  politics 
in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of  363-362  B.C.),  whereby 
the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical  party,  profiting  by  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  against  the  proceedings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself 
a  majority  in  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to 
conclude  peace  with  Elis,  and  to  present  the  prospect  of  probable 
alliance  with  Sparta,  EUs,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtless  kept  before  Epaminondas  by  the  Tegean  party  in 
Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party  of  Mantineia;  being  communicated 
to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality. 
The  danger,  actual  or  presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which 
had  been  there  operated,  satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban 
intervention  could  be  no  longer  deferred.  As  BoBotarch,  he  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian  force, 
to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint  expe- 
dition into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous  and 
SLC.  362.  imposing.  It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans, 
dSmanhU  with  a  large  number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent  by 
Unm^  Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had  now  become  a  dependent 
*^CTM  to  ally  of  Thebes),  the  Lokrians,  Malians,  -^nianes,  and 
T^^^  probably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece; 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  that  their  agree- 
ment with  Thebes  was  for  alliance  purely  defensive.^  Havhig 
passed  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium — which  was  no  longer  defended, 
as  it  had  been  at  his  former  entrance— he  reached  Nemea,  where 
he  was  probably  joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,*  and  where 
he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent  in 
their  way  to  join  his  enemies.  He  probably  had  information 
which  induced  him  to  expect  them  ;^  but  the  information  turned 
out  false.  The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it  was  understood 
that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia.  After  a  fruitless  halt,  he  proceeded  onward  to  Tegea, 
where  his  Peloponnesian  allies  all  presently  joined  him  :  the  Arca- 
dians of  Tegea,  Pallantium,  Ase^,  and  Megalopolis,  the  Messe- 
nians — (all  these  forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia) — 
and  the  Argeians. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  5,  5 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
85. 

«  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

>  The  explftnation  which  Xenophon 
gives  of  this  halt  at  Nemea — as  if  Epa- 


minondas was  determined  to  it  by  a 
peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  (Hellen.  vii. 
5,  6)  —  seems  alike  fanciful  and  ill* 
tempered. 
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The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its  direct  pur* 
pose,  was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled  the  ^^^^^ 
main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  enemies  to  concentrate  ^«  Area- 
at  Mantineia;  which  junction  might  probably  have  been  other  en*.    < 
prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia  without  delay.    A  Thebes,  at 
powerful  Peloponnesian  army  was  there  united,  con-  Ageaiiaos 
sisting  of  the  Mantineians  with  the  major  part  of  the  spartaos 
other   Arcadians  —  the    Eleians  —  and    the  Achaeans.  "*'^^'"- 
Inyitation  had  been  sent  to  the  Spaftans ;  and  old  Agesilaus,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  in  full  march  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  to  Mantineia.    Besides  this,  the  Athenian  contingent  was 
immediately  expected ;  especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force — 
some  of  them  indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  within 
the  walls  of  Tegea ;   a  precaution   which  Xenophon  ^JSSh  ©r 
praises,  as  making  his  troops  more  secure  and  comfort-  KpamiDon- 
able,  and  his  motions  less  observable  by  the  enemy.^  priw 
He  next  marched  to  Manteneia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  Ageetuuflis 
an  action  before  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined ;  but  ttiMto  pr»> 
they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  close  to  Mantineia,  too  p^'"'' 
strongly  posted  to  be  forced.'    On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea, 
he  was  apprised  that  Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having 
quitted  Spuia  on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some 
progress  and  reached  Pellene.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea, 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia,  while  Age- 
silaus in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia  had  to  pursue  a  more 
circuitous  route  to  the  westward.     Moving  shortly  after  the  even- 
ing meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  Theban  force  with  all  speed  to- 
wards Sparta ;  and  he  had  well-nigh  come  upon  that  town,  ^'  like 
a  nest  of  unprotected  young  birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resist^ 
ance  could  have  been  made.    Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one 
else,  expected  so  daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of 
which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Greece.     Nothing  saved 
Sparta  except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,'  signified 


'  Xen.  HeUen.  yu.  5,  8. 
'  Plutarch,    De    Qlori&    Athen.    p. 
346  B 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  10.    Kai  «l  fiii 

7ffiA«  T^  'ATiftriA^   vpoffthv  rh   orrpd- 
rwfui,  $\a$€v  ta^  r^v  v6Xu^  itmrtp  ycor- 


DiodoruB  coincideB  in  the  main  fact 
(xT.  82,  83),  though  with  many  inaocu- 
raciee  of  detail.  He  giyee  a  yery  imper- 
fect idea  of  this  narrow  escape  of  Sparta, 
which  is  fully  attested  by  Xenophon, 
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by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Age^laus,  with 
the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  southward  from 
Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  farther  progress  to* 
wards  Mantineia.     Agesilaus  instantly  returned  back  with  the 
troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus  put  in  a  sufficient 
posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.     Though  sufficient 
for  the  emergency,  however,  his  troops  were  not  numerous ;  for  the 
Spaiian  cavalry  and  mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having 
been  sent  forward  to  Mantineia.     Orders  were  sent  for  the  main 
army  at  that  city  to  hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.^ 
The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only  on  the 
probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  unde- 
fended«     He  was  in  no  condition  to  assault  the  city,  if 
tolerably  occupied — still  less  to  spend  time  before  it ;  for 
he  knew  that  tbe  enemy  from  Mantineia  would  immedi- 
ately  follow  him  into  Laconia,  within  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  hazard  a  general  action.     He  had  found  it  impracticable 
to  take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even  at  his 
former  invadon  of  370-369  b.c.  ;  when  he  had  most  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  active  co-operation  with  him,  and  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians had  no  army  in  the  field.    Accordingly,  though  he  crossed 
the  Eurotas  and  actually  entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta*  (which 
had  no  walls  to  keep  him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
roofs  manned  with  soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance, 
he  advanced  with  great  caution,  nut  adventuring  into  the  streets 


B.C.362. 

KpamlnoD- 
dasoomcs 
up  to 

Sparta,  bat 
flndilt 
defended. 


even  against  his  own  partialities. 

KalUsthento  asserted  that  the  critical 
intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Age- 
silaus bv  a  Thespian  named  Euthynus 
(Plutarchi  Agesilaus,  c.  34^. 

>  Xenophon  (Hellen.  yii.  5,  10,  11) 
describes  these  facts  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent on  seyeral  points  from  Polybius 
(ix.  S),  and  from  Diodorus  (zy.  83). 
Xenophon's  authority  appears  to  me 
better  in  itself,  while  his  narrative  is 
also  more  probable.  He  states  dis- 
tinctly that  Agesilaus  heard  the  news 
of  the  Theban  march  while  he  was  yet 
at  Pelldnd  (on  the  road  to  Mantineia,  to 
which  place  a  large  portion  of  the  Spar- 
tan troops  had  already  gone  forward>— 
that  he  turned  back  forthwith,  and 
reached  Sparta  before  Epaminondas, 
with  a  division  not  numerous,  yet  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Whereas  Polybius  affirms, 
that  Agesilaus  heard  the  news  when  he 
^was  at  Mantineia— that  he  marched  from 


thence  with  the  whole  army  to  Sparta, 
but  that  Epaminondas  reached  Sparta 
before  him,  had  already  attacked  the 
town  and  penetrated  into  the  market- 
place, when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove 
himback.  Diodorus  relates tiiat  Agesi- 
laus never  left  Sparta,  but  that  tlie 
other  king  Agis,  who-  had  been  sent 
with  the  army  to  Mantineia,  divining 
the  plans  of  Epaminondas,  sent  woixl 
by  some  swift  Klretan  runners  to  Age- 
silaus and  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that  the 
mention  of  Agis  must  be  a  mistake ; 
that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that 
time  was  named  Kleomends. 

Polysenus  (ii.  3,  10)  states  correctly 
that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta  before 
Epaminondas;  but  he  adds  many  other 
details  which  are  too  uncertain  to  copy. 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  11.  'Eve!  8^ 
iyiv^ro  'Eiro/ui^fdaf  49  rf  v^^fi 
rwp  2vafntafr»Pf  &c. 
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and  amidst  the  occupied  houses.  He  only  tried  to  get  possession 
of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from  whence 
it  might  be  possible  to  chai^  down  upon  the  defenders  with  ad- 
vantage. But  even  here,  though  inferior  in  number,  they  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  impression.  And  Archidamus  son 
of  Agesilaua,  sallying  forth  unexpectedly  beyond  the  line  of  de- 
fence, with  a  small  company  of  100  hopUtes,  scrambled  over  some 
difficult  ground  in  his  front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the 
hill,  with  such  gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with 
some  loss ;  pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat.^  The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas,  too, 
son  of  Phoebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia,  did  signal 
honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative  decline.  Distin- 
guished for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth  sallied  forth  naked  and 
unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as  in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in 
his  right-hand  a  spear  and  in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among 
the  enemy,  dealing  death  and  destruction ;  in  spite  of  which  he 
was  suffered  to  come  back  unwounded;  so  great  was  the  awe 
inspired  by  his  singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood. 
The  Ephors  decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without  de- 
fenuve  armour.' 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable  gallantry, 
yet  these  successes,  in  themselves  trifling,  are  magnified  He  marches 
into  importance  only  by  the  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  t^^- 
capital  fact  was,  that  Agesilaus  had  been  acddentally  hi'^^^ 
forewarned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  put  it  in  de-  ^Z^^ 
fence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.     As  soon  as  Epami-  Manoneu. 
nondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project  was  no  longer 
practicable ;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try  the  city  round,  to  see  if 
he  could  detect  any  vulnerable  point,  without  involving  himself  in 
a  hazardous  assault    Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied  himself, 
with  equal  readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  second.     He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from  Man- 
tineia  would  be  immediately  put  in  march  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off 
all  danger  from  that  city.     Now  the  straight  road  fit)m  Mantineia 
to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due  south  all  the  way)  lying  through 
Tegea,  was  open  to  Epaminondas,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  12, 13. 

Justin  (yi.  7)  greatly  exaggeratei  the 
.magnitude  and  violence  of  the  contest. 
He  e  rroneoualy  represents  that  Agesi- 


Uns  did  not  reach  Sparta   till  after 
Epaminondas. 
'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34. 
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would  be  forced  to  take  another  and  more  drcuitous  route,  pro- 
bably  by  Asea  and  Pallantion ;  so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to 
Mantlneia  than  they.  He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forth- 
with, while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before  they 
could  be  apprised  of  his  change  of  purpose.  Breaking  up  accord- 
ingly, with  scarce  any  interval  of  rest,  he  marched  back  to  Tegea ; 
where  it  became  absolutely  indispensable  to  give  repose  to  his 
hoplites,  after  such  severe  fatigue.  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry 
without  any  delay,  to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he 
well  knew)  unprepared  and  undefended;  with  its  military  force 
absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free 
as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of 
harvest.  Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  Epa- 
minondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  probable  plunder — could 
have  prevailed  upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  addi- 
tional toil,  while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and 
repose  at  Tegea.* 

Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which  Epa^ 
pnae^  minoudas  anticipated*  Yet  the  town  was  preserved,  and 
Sfi^Jtelitai  ^^®  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  by  an  unexpected  contin- 
th^AUi^  gency  which  the  Mantineians  doubtless  ascribed  to  the 
-StSTf^  providence  of  the  gods — ^as  Xenophon  regards  the  pre- 
cavairy  near  vious  Warning  givcu  to  Agesilaus.  The  Athenian  cavalry 
in  which  had  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted 
nianshave  from  their  horscs  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Hayinsf 
▼wtage.  departed  from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining  that 
Epaminondas  no  longer  occupied  Nemea),  they  took  their  evening 
meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  seem  to 
have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoyance.*  They  then  passed 
forward  through  EJeonae  to  Mantineia,  arriving  Either  without 
having  yet  broken  fast,  either  themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that 
day.  It  was  just  after  they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had 
yet  taken  no  refreshment — that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry 


Tberar- 
)iifleis 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  5,  14.  TldKar  9i 
voptvB^ls  its  iZ^yaro  rdxiffrct  c2s  r^f 
Twyituf,  rohs  f/i^y  iirKiras  &W«-au<rc,  robs 

dMflBfls  ahr&y  WDocrKOfntpijacu,  Koi  HiBder- 
Kuy  &s  rdyra  fuy  c2icbr  c((»  cTvat  rii  r&y 
VLayriyivy  fio<ricfifxar<it  rdyras  9h  robs 
ky0pAwovSf  &\Ac#f  r§  ica2  trirov  avyxofit- 
9fis  otfftis. 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  15,  16. 


The  words  —  SvoTvx'^fcaros  -yryfioj- 
fi4yov  4y  Koply0^  ro7s  Imrtveriy — allude 
to  sometliing  which  we  have  no  means 
of  making  out.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Corinthians,  who  were  at  peace  with 
Thebes  and  had  been  ill-used  by  Athens 
(vii.  4,  6-10),  may  have  seen  with  dis- 
pleasure, and  eyen  molested,  the  Athe- 
nian horsemen  while  resting  on  their 
tezritoiy. 
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suddenly  made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates.^ 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event.  Their  mili- 
tary citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  about  the  iSelds.  In  this  helpless  condition, 
they  implored  aid  from  the  newly-arrived  Athenian  cavalry ;  who, 
though  hungry  and  tired,  immediately  went  forth — and  indeed 
were  obliged  to  do  so,  since  their  own  safety  depended  upon  it. 
The  assailants  were  excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
and  more  numerous  than  the  Athenians*  Yet  such  was  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action, 
that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the  assailants 
to  retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve  Mantineia  with  all 
its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon  extols  *  (and  doubtless  with 
good  rea^n)  the  generous  energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  goihg  forth 
hungry  and  £5itigued.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  Theban 
cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe  hunger  and  fatigue — that 
Epaminondas  would  never  have  sent  them  forward  in  such  condi* 
tion,  had  he  expected  any  serious  resistance ;  and  that  they  pro- 
bably dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and 
seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through  which  they  passed,  so  that 
they  were  found  in  disorder  when  the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon 
them.  The  Athenian  cavalry-commander  Eephisodorus,'  toge^er 
with  Gryllus  (son  of  the  historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with 
his  brother  Diodorus  among  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain 


*  PolybioB,  iz.  8. 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  5, 15, 16, 17. 

Plutarch  (De  Glorift  Athen.  p.  d46 
D.~E.)  recounts  the  general  fact  of  this 
battle  and  the  rescue  of  Mantineia ;  yet 
with  aeveral  inaccuracies  which  we  re- 
fute by  means  of  Xenophon. 

Diodorus  (xv.  84)  mentions  the  rescue 
of  Mantineia  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  Atheniaiis;  but  he  states  them 
as  being  6000  soldiers,  that  is  hoplites, 
under  Hegelochus;  and  he  says  nothing 
about  the  cayalry  battle.  Hegesilaus  is 
named  by  Ephorus  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
54 — compare  Xenoph.  Do  Vectigal.  iii. 
7)  as  the  general  of  the  entire  force 
sent  out  by  Athens  on  this  occasion, 
consisting  of  infantry  as  weU  as  cavalry. 
The  infantry  must  have  come  up  som^ 
what  later. 

Polybius  also  (ix.  8),  though  con- 
curring in  the  xnain  with  Xenophon, 
differs  in  severe!  details.  I  follow  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon. 


'  Harookration  y.  Kitfia^^wpos,  Epho- 
rus ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53;  Pausan.  i. 
3,  4;  viii.  9,  8;  Tiii.  11,  5. 

There  is  confusion,  on  several  points, 
between  this  cavalry  battle  near  Man- 
tineia— ^and  the  great  or  general  battle, 
which  speedily  followed  it,  wherein 
Epaminondas  was  slain.  Qryllus  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  even  to 
have  killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own 
hand.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  picture 
of  Euphranor  represented  Gryllus  in 
the  act  of  killing  the  Theban  com- 
mander; and  as  if  the  later  tradition 
of  Athens  as  well  as  of  Thebes,  erro- 
neously bestowed  upon  that  Theban 
commander  the  name  of  Epaminondas. 

See  this  confusion  discussed  and 
cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  the 
Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold  Schafer, 
p.  58,  59,  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum 
fUr  Pbilologie  (1846  —  FiinAer  Jahr- 
gang,  Erates  Heft. 
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in  the  battle.  A  memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the  contempo- 
rary painter  Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the  battle  and  the 
personal  gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose  memory  the  Mantineians 
also  paid  distinguished  honoursL 

Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminondas,  both 
Epuninon*  well-conceivcd,  yet  both  disappointed  by  accident,  with- 
to\tu!dk^^  out  any  omission  of  his  own.  tie  had  his  forces  concen- 
^^'SSn-  trated  at  Tegea,  while  his  enemies  on  their  side,  returning 
uneia.  fj^jQ  gparta,  formed  a  united  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantineia.  They  comprised  Lacedemonians,  Eleians,  Area* 
dians,  Achseans,  and  Athenians ;  to  the  number  in  all,  of  20,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could  trust  the  assertion  of  Diodorus ;  ^ 
who  also  gives  the  numbers  of  Epaminondas  as  30,000  foot  and 
3000  horse.  Little  value  can  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  esti- 
mates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which  of  the  two  armies  was  the  more 
numerous.  But  Epaminondas  saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left 
for  striking  a  blow  except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at 
all  despair  of  the  result.*  He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies 
for  a  limited  time ;  which  time  they  were  probably  not  disposed  to 
prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching.  More- 
over his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  su£Bcient;^  the  new  crop 
being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the  crop  of  the  former  year  was 
probably  almost  exhausted.  He  took  his  resolution  therefore  to 
attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such  resolution 
view  of  was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against  his  own  will,  by 
-that  this  a  desperate  position,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
was  forced  get  away  without  fighting — by  the  disappointment  of  find- 
bydeipSr  ing  SO  fcw  allies  on  his  own  side,  and  so  many  assembled 
mined!  agaiust  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  off  the 
shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta  and  at  Mantineia)  or 
perishing  in  the  attempt^  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  position  of 
Epaminondas,  not  consistent  with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon 
himself.  It  could  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban  general 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other 
view  had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?     Or  for  what  other  pui> 


1  Diodor.  T7,  84. 

*  Xeii.  HeUen.  yu.  5,  8.    tcai  fiiip  ol6- 
fuvos  lepttrrwv  rdr  iurrtwJiXcMf  clreu,  Ac. 
s  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.    mrduNa  54 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  18.    o^^^  34 
\t\vfiairfi4pos  rurrdvafft  rf  ^murov  t^|p 


liiroire,  ^muidt^t  ijAv  ip  Aax^datfUpi  chf 

34  iv  Marrirdf  /mre/iax^f,  cBbrwt  34  7f- 
ytPflfUvos  3t^  r^K  is  U€\ow6yyiiirw  orrpJk' 
T9iap  roS  avytfftdvm  Aa««3aifu»Wovr  ira^ 
'ApiciSof  K€d   *H\cfovf    jca2    'ABffimiwr 
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poee  could  he  have  brought  so  numerous  an  army  ?  Granting  that 
he  expected  greater  support  in  Peloponnesus  than  he  actually 
found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  hoped  that  his  mere 
presence,  without  fighting,  would  suffice  to  put  down  enemies 
courageous  as  well  as  powerful  Xenophon  exaggerates  the  im- 
portance of  the  recent  defeats  (as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta 
and  Mantineia.  These  were  checks  or  disappointments  rather  than 
defeats.  On  arriving  at  Tegea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  prac- 
ticable (which  he  could  not  ha?e  known  beforehand)  to  attempt  a 
coup  de  main^  first  agednst  Sparta,  next  against  Mantineia.  Here 
were  accidental  opportunities  which  his  genius  discerned  and 
turned  to  account.  Their  success,  so  near  to  actual  attainment, 
would  have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained  ;^  but  their  accidental 
failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It  remained  for 
him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and  no  farther 
opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side-blows,  to  fight 
them  openly ;  which  he  and  all  around  him  must  have  contem- 
plated, from  their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  as  the  only 
probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest 

The  army  of  Epaminondas,  far  from  feeling  that  sentiment 
of  disappointed  hope  and  stem  necessity  which  Xeno-  AiacHtjor 

1..  ,.  1  ,  .  the  army  of 

pnon  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were  impatient  to  Epuninoa. 
fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity  theo^e? 
when  he  at  last  proclaimed  his  intention.     He  had  u^ai.  ^ 
kept  them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  giving  them 
better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also  concealing  his  pro- 
ceedings from  the  enemy ;  who  on  their  side  were  encamped  on  the 
border  of  the  Mantineian  territory.    Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
going  forth  to-  battie,  the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas 
all  put  themselves  in  their  best  equipment.     The  horsemen  whitened 
their  helmets — ^the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields,  and  sharp- 
ened their  spears  and  swords.     Even  the  rustic  and  half-armed 
Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but  clubs  in  place  of  sword 
or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and  in- 
scribed upon  their  shields  (probably  nothing  but  miserable  squares 
of  wood)  the  Theban  ensign.'    The  best  spirit  and  confidence  ani- 


>  PolybiaB,  is.  8,  2. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  20.    npoH/ms 

*Ap«diwp  ^AiToi,   ^&raXa   Ix^"^*'*   ^' 
Bn^a«b<  $prw  vdyrtf  9k  ^iroyfirro  nai 


There  eeems  a  sort  of  sneer  in  these 
latter  words,  both  at  the  Arcadians  and 
Thebans.  The  Arcadian  dub-men  are 
called  iir\7rou;  and  are  represented  aa 
passing  themselves  off  to  be  as  good  as 
Thebans. 

Sierers  (Geschicht.  p.  342)  and  Br. 
Thirlwall  (Hist.  Gr.  c.  40.  p.  200)  follow 
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Tegeatlc 
plain— po- 
st lion  of 
the  Lao^ 
dsBmonians 
and  Manti' 
neiaos. 


mated  all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and 
disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  commanded  by  Epami- 
nondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of  Tripolitza) — *^  is 
the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of 
Peloponnesus,  each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in  by  the 
intersecting  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  aflforded  to  the 
waters  except  through  the  mountains  themselves."  ^  Its 
length  stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of  Artemisium  and  Parthe- 
nion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  eight  miles  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest  Mantineia  is 
situated  near  its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern ;  the 
direct  distance  between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different 
from  north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  milea  The  frontier 
line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a  peculiarly  narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  ridge  projecting  from  the  range  of 
Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  another  from  Artemisium  on  the 
opposite,  contract  the  space  and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass 
near  four  miles  south  of  Mantineia ; '  thus  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Tegea.  It  was  at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Manti- 
neian  territory,  that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas  was  concen- 
trated ;  the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as  well  as  the  rest  having 
now  returned  from  Sparta.' 

Epaminondas  having^marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the  northern 
gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  proper  for  advancing  towards 


Eckhel  in  translating  this  passage  to 
mean  that  "the  Arcadian  hoplites  in- 
scribed upon  their  shields  the  figure  of 
a  club,  that  being  the  ensign  of  the 
Thebans."  I  cannot  think  that  this 
interpretation  is  the  best — at  least  until 
some  evidence  is  produced,  that  the 
Theban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 
club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain  on 
other  occasions  to  speak  sneeringly  of 
the  Theban  hoplites — see  vii.  5,  12. 
The  mentioni  of  ^^x^^  "^^  futxidpas, 
immediately  afterwards,  sustains  the 
belief  that  ^^roXa  Ixoi^cf  i  immediately 
before,  means  "  men  armed  with  clubs ; 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words. 

The  horsemen  are  said  to  hare 
"whitened  their  helmets  (or  head- 
pieces)." Hence  I  presume  that  these 
Ikead-pieces  were  not  made  of  metal. 


but  of  wood  or  wicker-work.    Compare 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  25. 

^  See  Colonel  Leake's  Trayels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24.  p.  45. 

'  Three  mUes  from  Mantineia  (Leake, 
ib.  p.  51-94)  "a  low  ridge  of  rocks, 
which,  advancing  into  the  plain  from  a 
projecting  part  of  the  Mssnalium,  formed 
a  natural  division  between  the  districts 
of  Tegea  and  Mantineia.** 

Compare  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  ch.  3. 
p.  100, 112,  114,  and  the  recent  valuable 
work  of  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponneeos 
(Qotha,  1851),  pp.  232-247.  GeU  says 
that  a  wall  has  once  been  carried  across 
the  plain  at  this  boundary  (Itinerary  of 
the  Mor^  p.  141-143). 

>  See  the  indications  of  the  locality 
of  the  battle  in  Pausanias,  viii.  11,  4,  5; 
and  Colonel  Leake—as  above  referred  to. 


BATTLE    OF    MANTiNEIA. 


Gkote's  Gkerck,  Vol.  VI J.  p.  396. 


BcAox  Li  Ml— Match  of  Epamluondas  from  Teges. 

Bt^ox— Aitny  of  Epamlnondaa  m  formed  for  attack. 

Sbadss  Limc— Opposing  Army.  Maotineiana,  I..ao«damoniana.  Athenians.  Btoiana,  kc 
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the  enemy;  himself  with  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van. 
His  array  being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his  forward  March  or 
march  in  a  direction  straight  towards  the  enemy.  But  pre-  ^'t!^^ 
sently  he  changed  his  course,  turning  to  the  left  towards  '^®*^ 
the  Maenalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms  the  western  border 
of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably  reached  somewhere  near  the 
fflte  of  the  present  Tripolitza.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  march 
northward,  skirting  the  £ank  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  which 
lies  over  against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea ;  ^  until  at  length  he 
neared  the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He  here 
halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right ;  thus  forming 
a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting  towards  the  enemy. 
During  the  march,  each  lochus  or  company  had  marched  in  single 
file  with  the  lochage  or  captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best 
soldier  in  it)  at  the  head ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  lochages  marched  abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the 
column.  When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was 
formed,  each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company,  and 
at  its  left  hand ;  while  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas  himself  were 
at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In  this  position,  Epaminondas  gave 
the  order  to  ground  arms.' 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left  Tegea 
and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  supposed  at  first  that  FaUe  im- 
he  was  coming  straight  up  to  the  front  of  their  position,  pl^^ 
and  thus  expected  a  speedy  battle.    But  when  he  turned  eS^y^by 
to  the  left  towards  the  mountains,  so  that  for  some  time  ^a^' 
he  did  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  position,  i^^^tt^^ 
they  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  S^^^^ 
on  that  day.     Such  belief,  having  been  once  raised,  still  ^^^" 
continued,  even  though,  by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  *^^ 
the  mountain,  he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right 
flank.     They  were  farther  confirmed  in   the  same  supposition, 
when  they  saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms ;  which  they  construed  as 
an  indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where  he 
stood.    It  is  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have  designedly 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  21. 

Tripolitaa  is  reckoned  by  Colonel 
Leake  aa  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  site  of  Tegea;  Mr.  Dodwell 
states  it  as  about  four  miles,  and  QelFs 
Itinerary  of  the  Morea  much  the  same. 

Colonel  Leake  reckons  about  eight 
miles  £rom  Tripolitza  to  Mantineia.  Gell 
states  it  as  two  hours  and  three  minutes, 
Dodwell  as  two  hours  and  fiTe  minutes 


seyen  miles. 

Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol. 
i.  p.  88-100 ;  Qeirs  Itinerary,  p.  141 ; 
DodwelFs  Trayels,  vol.  ii.  p.  418-422. 

It  would  seem  that  Epaminondas,  in 
this  latter  half  of  his  march,  must  have 
followed  nearly  the  road  from  Mantineia 
to  Pallantium.  Pallantium  was  situated 
west  by  south  from  Tegea. 

•  Xen.  HeUen.  vU.  5,  22. 
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simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encampmeDt,  since  his  march 
from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  pa^ly  of 
raising  such  false  impression  in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting 
upon  their  right  flank  instead  of  their  front  He  completely 
succeeded  in  his  object  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side, 
believing  that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day,  suffered 
their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered  about  the  field. 
Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their  breast-plates  and  un- 
bridled their  horses.  And  what  was  of  hardly  less  consequence—^ 
that  mental  preparation  of  the  soldier,  whereby  he  was  wound 
up  for  the  moment  of  action,  and  wluch  provident  commanders 
never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the 
moment— was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.^  So  strongly  was 
the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of  Epaminondas  to 
encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only  without  hindrance,  but 
even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all  his  movements  and  dispositions 
preparatory  to  immediate  attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were  so 
close  upon  the  right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part 
explained,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  head- 
ship was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme 
chief  to  whom  the  whole  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies 
paid  deference.  If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  present — a 
point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — he  would  have  no  command 
except  over  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  In  the  entire  allied  army, 
the  Mantineians  occupied  the  extreme  right  (as  on  a  former 
occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in  their  territory,'  and  because  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  lost  their  once-recognised  privilege),  together 
with  the  other  Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achaeans ;  on  the  extreme  left, 
the  Athenians.'  There  was  cavalry  on  both  the  wings ;  Athenian 
on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right ;  spread  out  with  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  light  infiintry 
along  with  the  horsemen.^ 


Want  of 
adequate 
ooiDmand 
amoDg  the 
allies  op- 
posed to 
Epaml- 
noDdas. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  yiL  5,  22.  Kal  ykp  t)i, 
&s  irpbs  r^  6p€i  iy^ytrOf  iwtl  i^trdOh^ 
alrr^  ^  ifxi^tty^f  6ir^  ro7s  i^\o7s  tBero 
rk  5rXa'  £<rrc  %\KAffBji  crrpwroirtZtvo- 
/i4p<f.  Tovro  9h  iroi-ficas,  IXvo'c  /ikv  r&p 
T\fi(rrtoy  ToXt/ittoy  r^v  iv  rtus  }^vxm 
irphs  t'^Xt^  irapwrKtv^Vy  IXinrc  tk  r^w  iv 
rats  ffvyrd^ttruf. 

'  Thucyd.  y.  67;   PauBanias,  viii.  9, 


5;  viii.  10,  4. 

'  Diodor.  X7.  85. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left, 
we  also  know  from  Xenophon  (HeU. 
vii.  5,  24),  though  he  gives  no  complete 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
allies  on  either  side. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  b,  23. 
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In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the  Thehans 
and.BcBotians  was  on  the  left;  the  Argeiaiis  on  the  Theb«n 
right ;  the  Arcadians^  Messenians,  Euboeans,  Sikyonians  SuuV^ 
and  other  allies  in  the  centre.*  It  was  his  purpose  to  Jjjj?^*^* 
repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack  which  had  sue-  >o*°<^* 
ceeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra ;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with 
his  Bodotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or  right-centrei 
and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that  side  with  irresistible  force, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  while  he  kept  back  his  right  and 
centre,  composed  of  less  trustworthy  troops,  until  the  battle 
should  have  been  thus  wholly  or  partially  decided.  Accordingly, 
he  caused  the  BcBotian  hoplites-A)ccupying  the  left  of  his  line  in 
lochi  or  companies,  with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  ex- 
tremity of  each — ^to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting 
the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his  remaining  line.  The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed  immediately  in  £Eioe  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth  ;  all  the  hoplites  of 
each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than  one  lochns,  being  ranged  in 
file  behind  them.*  What  the  actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the 
exact  number  of  the  lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra 
Epaminondas  had  attacked  with  fifty  shields  of  depth ;  at 
Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his  column  was  probably  not  less.  Him- 
self, with  the  chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
he  relied  upon  breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever 
point  he  charged  ;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be  more  than  eight 
deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock.  His 
column  would  cut  through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow 
of  a  trireme  impelled  in  sea-fight  against  the  midships  of  her 
antagonist 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus 
formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance ;  while  the  re- 
maining allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or  lines.' 


^  Here  again,  we  know  from  X«no- 
phon  that  the  Thebana  were  on  the 
left;  but  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  other  contingenta  we  obtain  only 
from  Diodoma  (zt.  85). 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,  ako  (zi.  8)  in- 
form UB  that  Epaminondaa  formed  hia 
attacking  column,  at  Leuktra,  of  the 
Thebana—at  Mantioeia,  of  all  the  Boeo- 
tians. 

About  the  practioe  of  the  Thebana, 
both  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
to  make  their  attach  with  the  left^  aee 


Plutarch,  Qunat.  Boman.  p.  282  B. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  22.  *Eir«(  yt 
ftifr,  TuovyayiBv  rohs  M  uipms  rop9vofi4' 
rotfs  Mxavs  mIs  fi4T«nrmf,  Itrxyp^v  iwoi^- 
irwro  rh  wtpl  hurrhv  l^9oA4»r,  r^i  9^ 
iumKaifitaf  ToparyyMiXas  rk  9rXa,  i^iro* 

•I  9^  iiK0?<»6eow *0  9h  rh  trrpd- 

TWfMk  kmlTompw  (kmp  rpi^pif  ^Ipo^SfTv, 

p«iy  ZKow  rh  rmv  ivumlmif  rnp^rcv^w,  Ac. 

*  I  agree  with  Folard  (Traits  de  la 

Colonne,   p.    ly-lii.    prefixed   to   the 

translation  of  Polybius)  in  considering 
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Epaminandas  calculated,  that  when  he  should  have  once  broken 
through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point,  the  rest  would 
either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited,  that  his  allies  coming  up 
in  phalanx  could  easily  deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  marshalled 
Dfspofiiuon     only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  hoplites 

of  U^e 

cavoliyon 

bothsidcB. 


(four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight  deep^),  and  without  any 
light  infantry  intermingled  with  the  ranks — the  Theban 
general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and 
Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure  to 
them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  farther  mingled  in  their 
ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he  had 
many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  Gulf.' 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep 
Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  would 
be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack  of  the 
Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the  enemy's  left 
To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he  posted,  upon  some 
rising  ground  near  his  right,  a  special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse 
and  foot,  in  order  to  take  the  Athenians  in  the  rear  if  they  should 
attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot,  must 
Unprepared    havc  occupicd  time,  and  caused  much  apparent  move- 

stftte  of  the  • 

Laced»-  mcut.  To  coustitute  both  the  column  of  infantry,  and 
2^t°  the  column  of  cavalry  for  attack  on  his  left — and  to  post 
the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at  his  right  against  the 
Athenians — were  operations  which  the  enemy  firom  their  neigh- 
bouring position  could  not  help  seeing.  Yet  they  either  did  not 
heed,  or  did  not  understand,  what  was  going  on.'    Nor  was  it 


Kfi$o\ov  to  be  a  column — rather  than  a 
wedge  tapering  towards  the  front.  And 
I  dieeent  from  Schneider^B  explanation, 
who  says — **  Epaminondaa  phalangem 
contrahit  sensim  et  coUigit  in  frontem, 
ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navalis  formam  effi- 
ceret.  CopisB  igitur  ex  utroque  latere 
explicatce  transeunt  in  frontem ;  hoc  est, 
ire^tdyfip  tls  fiiruwotf"  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  troops  which  Epaminondas 
caused  to  wheel  into  the  front  and  to 
form  the  advancing  column,  consisted 
only  of  the  left  or  Theban  division,  the 
best  troops  in  the  army — r^f  ii4v  l<rx»- 
pordr^  irap^frKtvd^tTo  i,y«vlCt(r6€u,  rh  9i 
iurBtpifrrarop  ir6fpc§  kirifrrriffty.  More- 
over, the  whole  account  of  Xenophon 
implies  that  Epaminondas   made   the 


attack  from  his  own  left  against  the 
enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  Athenians  would  take 
him  in  flank  from  their  own  lefb. 

^  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  4,  13,  where  the  Grecian 
cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesi- 
laus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  iinrtp  ^- 
Xary^  M  rf<radp»y,  &0. 

'  These  ir4(oi  ifiimrot  —  light-armed 
footmen  intermingled  with  the  ranks  of 
the  cavalry — are  numbered  as  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  militaxy  establish- 
ment of  the  Syracusan  despot  Geloa 
(Herodot.  vii.  158), 

9  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  have 
contrived  in  purt  to  conceal  what  was 
going  on  by  means  of  cavalry-move- 
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until  Epaminondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  completed,  actually  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  ^'take  up  arms,"  that  they  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  impending  danger.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in 
full  march  moving  rapidly  towards  them,  surprise  and  tumultuous 
movement  pervaded  their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran  to 
their  places ;  the  officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish  regular 
array ;  the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses  and  resume 
their  breast-plates.^  And  though  the  space  dividing  the  two  armies 
was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mischief  to  be  partially  corrected — 
yet  soldiers  thus  taken  unawares,  hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not 
in  condition  to  stand  the  terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites 
in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant  in  g^«  ot 
both  its  portions*  His  cavalry,  powerAilly  aided  by  the  complete  buo- 
intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly,  cusmsiuomi 
broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them,  LuiSaiBr 
and  then  restriuning  themselves  from  pursuit,  turned  to  &11  upon 
the  phalanx  of  infantry.  Epaminondas  on  his  part  with  his 
Theban  column  came  into  close  conflict  with  the  Mantineian  and 
Lacedaemonian  line  of  infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
of  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and 
weight  He  broke  through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this 
point,  compelling  the  Lacedaemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a 
brave  and  murderous  resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to 
flight  The  remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best 
portion  of  their  army  defeated  and  in  ffight,  turned  and  fled  also. 
The  centre  and  right  of  Epaminondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced 
front,  hardly  came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  im- 
pression of  his  charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  already  wavering  and  disheartened.  The 
Achaean,  Eleian,  and  other  infantry  on  that  side,  gave  way  after  a 
short  resistance ;  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and 
alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedaemonians  broken.  The  Athenians 
however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing  of  their  own  army, 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry 
opposite  to  them.  Diodorus  affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten, 
after  a  gallant  fight,'  until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came 


ments  in  his  front.    Something  of  the 
kind  seems  alluded  to  by  Polysenus  (ii. 
3,  U). 
■  Xen.  HeUen.  vii«  5,  22. 


'  Diodor.  xt.  85. 

The  orator  ^schin^  fought  among 
the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  occasion 
(.£schin^,  Fals.  IiCg.  p.  300.  o.  53)« 
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to  their  aid.  Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that 
the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lacedaemonian 
right  and  centre — ^and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather 
have  gathered,  that  the  Eleiau  cavalry  beaten  on  their  own  right, 
may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from  the  left; 
reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot  grasp 
yictoT7of  with  confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  determining 
blll^Epa-  feature  and  the  ultimate  result^  The  calculations  of 
SJjJJJJ^  *"  Epaminondas  were  completely  realized.  The  irresistible 
wounded.  charge,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made  by  himself 
with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the  troops  immmediately 
opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  take  flight  It 
was  under  these  victorious  circumstances,  and  while  he  was 
pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  Theban  column 
of  in&ntry,  that  he  received  a  mortal  wound  with  a  spear  in  the 
breast  He  was,  by  habit  and  temper,  always  foremost  in  braving 
danger,  and  on  this  day  probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently, 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the 
success  of  his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended ;  moreover, 
a  Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried  the 
same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c)  as  a  private  soldier.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were  making  a  prolonged 
resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort ;  that  he  stepped  forward, 


^  The  remark  made  by  PolybiuB  upon 
this  battle  desenres  notice.  He  states 
that  the  description  given  of  the  battle 
by  Ephorus  was  extremely  incorrect 
and  absurd,  arguing  great  ignorance 
both  of  the  ground  where  it  wsa  fought 
and  of  the  possible  movements  of  the 
armies.  He  says  that  Ephorus  had  dis- 
played the  like  incompetence  also  in 
describing  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  in 
which  case,  however,  his  narrative  was 
less  misleading,  because  that  battle  was 
simple  and  easily  intelligible,  involving 
movements  only  of  one  wing  of  each 
army.  But  in  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (he  says),  the  misdescription 
of  Ephorus  was  of  &r  more  deplorable 
effect ;  because  that  battle  exhibited 
much  complication  and  generalship, 
which  Ephorus  did  not  at  all  compre- 
hend, as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
messiired  the  ground  and  studied  the 


movements  reported  in  this  narrative 
(Polybius,  xii.  25). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus  and 
Tinueus  were  sa  little  to  be  trusted  in 
the  description  of  land -battles  sa  Epho- 
rus. Whether  this  remark  has  special 
application  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  I 
do  not  clearly  make  out.  He  gives 
credit  however  to  Ephorus  for  greater 
judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  naval  battles. 

Unfortunately,  Polybius  has  not  given 
us  his  own  description  of  this  battle  of 
Mantineia.  He  only  says  enough  to 
make  us  feel  how  imperfectly  we  know 
its  details.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  account  which  we  now 
read  in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in 
large  proportion  from  that  very  nar- 
rative of  Ephorus  here  so  much  dia- 
paitiged. 
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darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedsemonian  commander  ;  that 
having  killed  several  warriors,  and  intimidated  others,  he  forced 
them  to  give  way ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  him  in  advance 
of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  darts, 
some  of  which  he  avoided,  others  he  turned  off  with  his  shield, 
while  others,  after  they  had  actually  entered  his  body  and  wounded 
him,  he  plucked  out  and  employed  them  in  repelling  the  enemy. 
At  length  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear.' 
I  cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details;  which  once 
passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem  rather 
the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad 
than  a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
both  eminent  for  dose-rank  fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy 
shield.  -The  mortal  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the 
breast,  is  the  only  part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The 
handle  of  the  spear  broke,  and  the  point  was  left  sticking  in  his 
breast  He  immediately  fell,  and  as  the  enemy  were  at  that 
moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  comrades.  There 
was  no  dispute  for  the  possession  of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for 
Kleombrotus  at  Leuktra. 

■ 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire  through  his 
army ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most  extra-  ^^® 
ordinary  phenomena  in  all  Grecian  military  history.     I  ™^. 
give  it  in  the  words  of  the  contemporary  historian.     *^  It  ub  death 

ly-^r-ivf-i^-i  1    among  the 

was  thus  (says  Xenophon)  that  Lpammondas  arranged  troops, 
his  order  of  attack  ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  in  fui  vio- 
expectation.     For  having  been  victorious,  on  the  point  v»nSi 
where  he  himself  charged,  he  caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
to  take  flight     But  so  soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had 
no  longer  any  power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.    Though 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the  Theban 
hopUtes  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor  advanced  a  step 
beyond  the  actual  ground  of  conflict.     Though   the    enemy's 
cavalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet  neither  did  the  Theban  horse- 
men continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill  any  more  either  of  horsemen 
or  of  hoplites,  but  fell  back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the 
timidity  of  beaten  men.     The  light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had 


'  Diodor.  xy.  87.  CorneliuB  Nepoe 
(Epam.  c.  9)  aeeniB  to  copy  the  same 
authority  aa  Diodorus,  though  more 
sparing  of  detaila.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  read  Xenophon. 

I  commend  the  reader  again  to  an 


excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Thu- 
c^didte,  iy.  11  ;  animadverting  upon 
amdlar  exa^^erationa  and  embelliah- 
menta  of  Diodorua,  in  the  deacription 
of  the  conduct  of  Braaidaa  at  Pylua. 
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been  mingled  with  the  Theban  cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their 
victory,  spread  themselves  over  towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the 
security  of  conquerors ;  but  there  (being  unsupported  by  their  own 
horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenians."  ^ 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  literally 
Proof  of  the  truc,  sincc  it  contradicts  the  sympathies  of  the  recititifir 
which  he  witness.  Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence 
over  the  could  havc  constraiucd  Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so 
tibeeoidiera.  paiuful  to  him  as  the  Lacedaemonian  army  beaten,  in 
full  flight,  and  rescued  from  destruction  only  by  the  untimely 
wound  of  the  Theban  general.  That  Epaminondas  would  leave 
no  successor  either  equal  or  second  to  himself,  now  that  Pelopidas 
was  no  more — ^that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should  be  in- 
capable of  executing  new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unfinished 
campaign — we  can  readily  conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual 
battle-field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  struggle 
has  been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the  soldier's  blood  is 
up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  whom  he  sees 
fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis  of  exuberant  impatience, 
when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been  unwounded,  would  have  found 
it  difiicult  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  excessive  forwardness,  they 
should  have  become  at  once  paralysed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of 
his  fell — this  is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not  found 
it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary  and  hostile.  So 
striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of 
soldiers  towards  their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  senti- 
ment All  the  hopes  of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse 
elements,  were  centred  in  Epaminondas ;  all  their  confidence  of 
success,  all  their  security  against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the 
idea  of  acting  under  his  orders ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking 
down  a  defeated  enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders 
were  withdrawn.  We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding with  commendation.  Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction 


>  Xen.  HeUen.  tu.  5,  25.  T^y  fikv  8^ 
cvfifioX^p  oUtvs  iwot^trarOf  koI  oI>k  ^^ei^ 
a0fl  rfjs  iXvlHos'  Kpar-fitras  ykp,  ^ 
irpo<r4fia\fif,  li\otf  4irolif(r€  ^(6- 
ytip  rh  r&v  ivtunittv,  *£ircf  y€  fi^y 
ixtTvof  firco'cy,  ol  \otiroi  ob9^  rf  ylien 
6p0&s  tri  i9vvdff6if<ray  jcfi^^^*^^^*  &^« 
^vyoinnii  fiky  ainoTf  r^s  4v<unlas  ^>d\ay' 


iy4v€ro'  ^vy6rrtB¥  8*  oJbrois  ited  t&y 
Itrritoyf  i,w4ieT€ivay  pukv  ohh^  ol  InrtTs 
Bt^Kovrts  olht  l'inr4as  oW  drXfrtu,  ficr- 
ir«p  9\  ifmH/uvoi  ir9^$i^fA4yws  9tk  rwy 
^tvy6yrmy  roXtfdwy  ZUtrttroy,  Kal  fi^y 
ol  a/iiTTWoi  Koi  ol  vcXrcurroi,  ffvyytyimt^ 
K6r€S  Tois  Imrtvo'iyf  k^iKovro  fiiy  4ir\ 
rod    tifwy^fwv,    &s   Kporovyrtf   4x^7  9^ 


yos,  ol94ya  iar4Kr9iyoLy  ol  ^Xtroi,  ohh\    Mi  r&v  'ABriyaiwy  ol  vXc7<rToi    a^&y 
•irpo^\Boy  4k  rou  x»ptov  Ma  ^  ov/ifio\^  \  4tir4$ayoy, 
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of  military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappointment  of  well-earned 
triumph — ^whatever  may  be  our  feelings  about  the  motive. 
Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be  most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose 
dying  moments  must  have  been  embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it — 
Was  Epaminondas  himself.  But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply 
as  a  mark  and  measure  of  the  ascendency  established  by  him  over 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in 
history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few  pages  ago^  the  intense  grief 
displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  Thessaly  over  the 
dead  body  of  Pelopidas^  on  the  hill  of  Kynoskephalse.  But  all 
direct  and  deliberate  testimonies  of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying 
chief  (and  doubtless  these  too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Man- 
tineia)  fall  short  of  the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the 
tempting  hour  of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged  to 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from  the  con-  yictoiy 
elusive  evidence  of  Xenophon.     But  as  the  vanquished,  ^^^j^ 
being  allowed  to  retire  unpursued,  were  only  separated  ^£^  um 
by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  and  ^£^J^ 
perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching  the  town — as  the  Jj"§j*tb6 
Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the  straggling  ^"^^^  •^™"'- 
light  troops — ^they  too    pretended   to  have  gained    a    victory. 
Trophies  were  erected  on  both  sides.     Nevertheless  the  Thebans 
were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  some  hesitation,  were  forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce 
for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban 
bodies  as  they  had  in  their  possession.'    This  was  the  understood 
confession  of  defeat 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with 
the  spear-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he  must  p^ing  mo- 
die  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn.     He  first  inquired  Spiunim. 
whether  his  shield  was  safe ;    and  his  shield-bearer,  ^^ 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes.     He 
next  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  informed  that 
his  own  army  was  victorious.'    He  then  desired  to  see  lolaidas 
and  Ddphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as  com- 


>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  o.  S3,  34. 

'  The  statement  of  Diodorus  (xt.  87) 
on  this  point  appears  to  me  more  pro- 
bable than  that  of  Xenophon  (vli.  5, 
26). 

The  Athenians  boasted  much  of  this 
(light  Buooees  with  their  oavalrji   en- 


hancing its  value  bv  acknowledging  that 
idl  their  allies  had  been  defeated  around 
them  (Plutarch,  De  Qlori&  Athen.  p. 
350  A.). 

s  Diodor.  xt.  88 ;  Cicero,  De  Finlbus, 
ii.  30,  97;  EpistoL  ad  FamUiares,  v. 
12,  5. 
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manders ;  but  received  the  mournful  reply,  that  both  of  them  had 
been  slain.^  "Then  (said  he)  you  must  make  peace  with  the 
enemy.'*  He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be  withdrawn,  when  the 
efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief,  the 
The  two  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  edgnificant.  The  death  of 
Thlbii^ffl.  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  in  the  camp  whom 
rii?ii"ir8o  In  Epaminondas  could  trust,  shows  how  aggravated  and 
the  battle,  irreparable  was  the  Theban  loss,  not  indeed  as  to  number, 
but  as  to  quality.  Not  merely  Epaminondas  himself,  but  the  only 
two  men  qualified  in  some  measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the 
same  field;  and  Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year. 
Such  accumulation  of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and 
dignity,  after  this  dearly-bought  victory.  It  afibrds  emphatic 
evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which  their  leaders 
exposed  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they 
experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Lacedae- 
Who  Blew      roonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Theban. 

Epaminon-  i  •  •  »     i       i  » 

das?  Dif-  To  more  than  one  wamor  was  assigned  the  honour  of 
^i^  having  struck  the  blow.  The  Mantineians  gave  it  to 
lu  ^'  their  citizen  Macha^rion ;  the  Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son 
of  Xenophon ;  the  Spartans,  to  their  countryman  Antikrates.* 
At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was  shown,  even  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch,  to  the  posterity  of  Antikrates,  who  was  believed  to  have 
rescued  the  dty  from  her  most  formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens 
afibrd  precious  testimony,  from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to 
the  memory  of  Epaminondas. 


1  Plutarch,  Apophtheexn.  Regum,  p. 
194  C. ;  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  3. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  talk  of 
EpaminoDdas  being  carried  back  to  the 
oamp.  But  it  seema  that  there  could 
hardly  have  been  any  camp.  Epami- 
nondas had  marched  out  only  a  few 
hours  before  from  Tegea.  A  tent  may 
have  been  erected  on  the  field  to  re- 
ceive him.  Five  centuries  afterwards, 
the  Mantineians  showed  to  the  traveller 
Pausanias  a  spot  called  Skopd  near  the 
field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  affirmed) 
the  wounded  Epaminondas  had  been 
carried  off,  in  great  pain,  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  wound — from  whence  he 
had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the  con- 
tinuing battle  (Pausao.  viiL  11,  4). 


'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  35;  Pau- 
sanias, i  3,  3;  viil.  9,  2-5;  viii.  11,  4; 
iz.  15,  8. 

The  reports  hqwever  which  P&usanias 

gives,  and  the  name  of  Machserion  which 
e  heard  both  at  Mantineia  and  atSparta, 
are  confused,  and  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  story  of  Plutarch. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the 
subsequent  Athenians  did  not  dearly 
distinguish  between  the  first  battle 
fought  by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  at  Man- 
tineia, when  they  rescued  that  town 
from  being  surprised  hj  the  Tfaebans 
and  Thessalians — and  the  general  ac- 
tion which  followed  a  few  days  after- 
wards^ wherttn  EpaminondM  was  tlain. 
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How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have 
no  positive  account.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  i^^ace  con- 
sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  on  the  ^^^^ 
field  of  Mantineia,  was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  jlSi^ 
with  an  eflPect  not  less  depressmg,  in  the  senate-house  ^nden^of 
and  market-place  of  Thebes.     The  city,  the  citizen-  ^^'^^^ 
soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed  with  .l^jgont 
the  mournful  conviction,  that  the   dying  injunction  of  Sin^reuSi 
Epaminondas  must  be  executed.    Accordingly,  negotia-  ^^^ 
tions  were  opened  and  peace  was  concluded — ^probably  at  once, 
before    the  army  left  Peloponnesus.     The  Thebans  and  their 
Arcadian  allies  exacted  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the 
statu  quo;  to  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was,  without  any 
change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Megalopolis,  with 
the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it — and  admitting  also 
Messene  as  an  mdependent  city.     Against  this  last  article  Sparta 
loudly  and  peremptorily  protested.     But  not  one  of  her  allies 
sympathised  with  her  feelings.     Some  indeed   were    decidedly 
against  her;  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  find  the  maintenance  of 
independent  Messene  against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards 
as  an  admitted  prindple  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.^    Neither 
Athenians,  nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired  to  see  Sparta 
strengthened.    None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  with 
prospects  doubtful  to  every  one ;  while  all  wished  to  see  the  large 
armies  now  in  Arcadia  dismissed.     Accordingly  the  peace  was 
sworn  to  on  these  conditions.     The  autonomy  of  Messene  was 
guaranteed  by  all,  except  the  Spartans;   who  alone  stood  out, 
keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  for 
better  times:— rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  an 
intolerable  degradation.* 

Under  these  conditions,  the  armies  on  both  sides    retired* 
Xenophon  is  right  in  saying,  that  neither  party  gained  ^^"<*' 
anything,  either  city,  territory,  or  dominion;    though  ofManu- 
before  the  battle,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  two  prMJAied^ 
contending  armies,  every  one  had  expected  that  the  pLn!^u^- 
victors,  whichever  they  were,  would  become  masters,  Tbebana.^ 

'  See  the  oration  of  Demosthente  on 
behalf  oi  the  liflgalopolitani  (Orat^  xvi. 
B.  10.  p.  204;  §.21.  p.  206). 

'  PlttUrch,  AgesilauB,  e.  35;  Diodor. 
XV.  89;  PolyhiuB,  iv.  33. 

Mr.  F^ee  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen.  B.C. 
361)  aatignfl  the  conclusion  of  peace  to 
the  succeeding  year.  I  do  not  know 
however  what  ground  there  is  for  aa- 


suming  such  an  interval  between  the 
battle  and  the  peace.  Ciodorus  ap- 
pears to  place  the  latter  immediately 
after  the  K>rmer.  This  would  not  count 
for  much,  indeed,  against  any  consider- 
able counter-probability;  but  the  pro- 
bability here  (in  my  judgement)  is 
rather  in  favour  of  immediate  sequence 
between  the  two  events. 

z  2 
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and  the  yanquished,  subjects.  But  his  assertion — that  '^  there  was 
more  disturbance,  and  more  matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece,  after 
the  battle  than  before  it" — must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the 
inspiration  of  a  philo-Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace 
not  accepted  by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the 
circumstance,  that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as  pos* 
sessed  by  any  state.  Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and  had  set 
the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the 
Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both  Thebes  and 
Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by  the  like 
means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  neither  of  them  had  suc- 
ceeded. Greece  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  to  this  extent 
the  affirmation  of  Xenophon  is  trua  But  it  would  not  be  correct 
to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelopon- 
nesus was  unproductive  of  any  results — ^though  it  was  disappointed 
of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  untimely  death.  Before  he 
marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea,  M^alopolis, 
&c.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the  Mantineians  and 
their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending  in  an  indecisiTe 
victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  confederacy  enlisted  in  support 
of  Mantineia ;  enabling  Tegea  and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  Uiem- 
selves  against  their  Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the 
frontier  against  Sparta  unimpaired.  While  therefore  we  admit 
the  affirmation  of  Xenophon— that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the 
battle  either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same 
time  add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  Messene. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But  dearly 
chM»cter  indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first  hero, 
noiuC^  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantineia ;  not  to  mention  his  two 
seconds,  whom  we  know  only  from  his  verdict — Daiphantus  and 
lolaidas.'  He  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental 
column  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged  with 
so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has  obtained  a  meed  of 
admiration — from  all,  ancere  and  hearty — from  some,  enthusiastic, 
Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.*  The  judge- 
ment of  Polybius,  though  not  summed  up  so  emphatically  in  a 
single  epithet,  is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly  less  significant  and 
laudatory.    Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed 

>  Pauflaniaa,  Tiii.  11,  4,  5.  I  iii.  34,  139.     ''Epazoinondas,  princepty 

9  Cicera,  Tuaculan.  i.  2,  4;  De  Orator.  |  meo  judicio,  Qnecio),"  &c. 
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this  judgement  The  best  men  of  action,  combining  the  soldier 
and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and  Philopoemen,^  set  before 
them  Epaminondas  as  their  model  to  copy. 
"  The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself  whenever 
we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be  felt  only 
when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history — that  with  him 
the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  both  began  and 
ended.  His  period  of  active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen 
years,  firom  the  resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedsemonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy — to  the  fatal  day  of  Man- 
tineia  (379-362  B.G.).  His  prominent  and  unparalleled  ascendency 
belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371 
B.C.).  Throughout  this  whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know,  and 
all  that  we  can  reasonably  divine,  fully  bears  out  the  judgement 
of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much 
more.  And  this  too — ^let  it  be  observed — ^though  Epaminondas 
is  tried  by  a  severe  canon ;  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness 
remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo*Laconian 
Xenophon  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the 
capital  enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by  sup- 
pressbg  or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose  eloquence 
bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately  preceding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra* — ^who  in  that  battle  stripped  Sparta  of  her 
glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes— who  a  few  months 
afterwards,  not  only  ravaged  all  the  vir^n  territory  of  Laoonia, 
but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  independent 
Messene,  and  erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  Mega- 
lopolis on  its  frontier — ^the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires 
to  Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in  the 
two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  suppresses  the 
thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where 
the  death  of  Epaminondas  softened  every  predisposition  against 
him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's 
^Hellenica'  contains  a  panegyric,'  ample  and  unqualified,  upon 


^  Plutarch,  Philopodmen,  o.  3;  Plu- 
tarch, Timoleon,  c.  36. 

^  See  the  inacription  of  four  lines 
copied  by  Pauaanias  from  the  statue  of 
Epaminondas  at  Thebea  (Paos.  is.  16, 


3):- 
>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Yii.  5,  8,  9. 
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the  military  merits  of  the  Theban  general ;  upon  his  daring  enter- 
prise, his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-combined 
tactics,  bis  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves  with  following  and 
parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of  Demosthenes^)  like  an 
unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed  in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  from 
accident  The  effort  of  strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first  time 
devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  to 
bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army 
was  kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus  decided 
— ^is  clearly  noted  by  Xenophon,  together  with  its  triumphant 
effect,  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the  very  same  com- 
bination on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  description, 
as  if  it  were  so  common-place  as  not  to  require  any  mention  of  the 
chief  with  whom  it  originated.  Compare  Epaminondas  with 
Agesilaus — ^how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first— even  in  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other  I  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal  spear- 
wound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  a 
series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming  arbiter  of 
Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself  I 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  bad  they  merely 
belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing 
praiseworthy  in  other  ways — would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  high  and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek,  antecedent 
or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great 
man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  borrow  from  one  side  of  his 
character  in  order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.'  His 
splendid  military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends ; 
neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity.  Poor 
at  Uie  beginning  of  his  life,  he  left  at  the  end  of  it  not  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses ;  having  despised  the  many  opportunities 
for  enrichment  which  his  position  afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest 
ofiers  from  foreigners.'    Of  ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural 

1  Pemoitliente,  Philipp.  I.  p.  51,  a.  I  Kepos  (EpaminDndas,  c.  4)  giyes  odo 

46.  anecdote,     among    several    which    he 

<  The  mnaric  of  Diodorua  (xt.  8S)  affirms  to  h«ve  fomid   on  Moord,  6f 

upon  Epaminondas  is  more  emphatic  laige   pecuniaiy  presents  tendered  to, 

than  we  usually  find  in  him— Ila^  fikr  and  repudiated  by,  Epaminondas;   an 

yitp  ^xdarr^  r&v  tL?^my  Iv  hv  c0/>ot  rpo-  anecdote     recounted    with    so    mudi 

ripniiM  r^s  ^6ivfi  'op^  '^  ro^if  irdaas  precision   of    detail,    that    it   appears 

T&s  &pcT&s  ilOpoi(rfi4vas.  to  deserve  credit,   though  we  cannot 

'  Polybius,  xxzii.  8,  6.     Goruelius  assign  the  ezaot  time  when  the  alleged 
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temperament,  th^t  his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as  soon 
as  Uie  perilous  exposure  of  Tliebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as 
much  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens, 
without  any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men, 
as  to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to  him  from  his 
countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity  was  so  faintiy  kindled, 
even  afier  the  prodigious  success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him 
serving  in  Theasaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in 
the  city  as  an  sdile  or  inferior  street-magistrate,  imder  the  title 
of  Telearcbus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity  and  good- 
will, both  to  c^Nnmand  and  to  be  commanded,  which  Aristotie 
pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  worthy  citizen.^  Ue  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise  and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which 
they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also 
that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies — 
the  condition  of  eminence  in  every  free  state ;  but  neither  of  these 
causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political  course.  As 
he  never  courted  popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore  un- 
popularity without  murmurs,  and  without  any  angry  renunciation 
of  patriotic  duty.' 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  opponents  at 
home  was  undeviating;  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable, 
amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his 
hostility  against  foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and  Theban 
exiles,  was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient 
proofs  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare 
union  of  attributes  in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty  disinterested- 
ness, not  merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive 
irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of  attach- 
ment towards  partisans,  and  unparalleled  gentieness  towards  ene- 
mies.   His  friendship  with  Pelopidas  was  never  disturbed  during 


briber,  Diomedon  of  Kjakva,  oame  to 
Thebes. 

Plutarch  (De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  5S3 
F.)  relates  an  mddent  about  Jason  of 
Pfaero  teodermff  money  in  rain  to  Epa- 
diinondas,  whion  cannot  weU  haTe  hap- 
pened before  the  liberation  of  the  Kad- 
roeia  (the  period  to  which  Plutarch's 
diiJogue  assigns  it),  but  may  have  hap- 
pened afterwards. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Reg. 
p.  193  C.;  and  Platajrel^s  Life  of  Fabius 
MsTimuSi  c.  27. 


>  Aristotel.  PoUtic.  iu.  2,  10. 

*  Plutarch,  Gompar.  Alklbiad.  and 
Coriolanus,  c.  4.  'Eircl  r6  yt  fiii  Xarofni 
fiifih  $€pairtvruchp  5xA<Mr  cTyiu,  vol  M^ 
TffAAof  <Tx<  Koi  'AfiurrctSiff  irol  'Evoficc- 
rAp9af  AaaA  t^  Koraipponty  As  AXi|06f 
&^  9^fUs  icrt  Kol  Bovmu  «a2  it^\4ff$m 
K^pioSf  i^04rri>aK^6fUFOi  icol  Airoxciporo- 
rovfuvot  /col  Kafr€^iKa(6fAtpot  voAAdUrif 
o^K  ifpryl(orro  rots  ToKlrats  tvyrmpLOwov^ 
919^  oAA*  irf^9m9  Mts  fivra^itXjtfUwovs 
Koi  Sii|AA4rrerro  wapatcaXohrrmy* 
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the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political  career ;  an  absence  of 
jealousy  signal  and  creditable  to  both,  though  most  creditable  to 
Pelopidas,  the  richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  man  of  the  two. 
To  both,  and  to  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  both,  Thebes 
owed  her  short-lived  splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we 
compare  the  one  with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas 
the  transcendent  strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  deserted 
his  fiiend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as  his  com- 
panion in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  to  the 
good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the  Phersean  Alexander  ; 
nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to  certain  destruction,  in  a 
transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view  of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  sub- 
sequent battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found  supe- 
riors at  Athens ;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal,  nor  pre- 
decessor, nor  successor.     Under  the  new  phase  into  which  Thebes 
passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  the  Kad- 
meia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  importance  only*  to  the  great 
strategic  qualities ;  while  the  combination  of  both  elevated  their 
possessor   into  the   envoy,   the   counsellor,   the    debater,   of  his 
country,^   as   well  as  her  minister  at  war  and  commander-in- 
chief.    The  shame  of  acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in 
Greece,  embodied  in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity, 
would  be  sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  as- 
sembled   congress    spoke   with    the    flowing    abundance    of  the 
Homeric  Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster 
of  Menelaus.^     The  possession  of  such  eloquence,   amidst  the 
uninspiring  atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental 
force  than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  have   betokened  at 
Athens.     In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily  associated  with  thought 
and  action — that  triple  combination  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting,  which  Isokrates  and  other  Athenian  sophists^  set  before 
their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for  meritorious  civic 
life.     To  the  bodily  trsuning  and  soldierlike  practice,  common  to 


1  See  an  anecdote  about  Kpaminondas 
88  the  diplomatist  and  negotiator  on 
behalf  of  Thebes  against  Athens— St- 
Kauo?iJiyo6fi«wos,  &c.  Athennos,  ziv.  p. 
C50E. 

<  Homer,  Biad,  lii.  210-220  (Meno- 
lauB  and  Odysseus) — 

'AAA'  in  Sii  TptMoviv  AytipOfjJyouriv  ifuxBw, 
'Htm  i^y  McK^Aoot  hnrpoxiini^  aydpcvt, 


novpa  §Lk¥,  ikXkk  ft^Aa  Aiy4it'  hnX  w  voAv- 

iMvBoif  &c 
. . .  .'AAA*  Sre  ^  p'  &r«  re  fMydA^r  cie  onytftos 

Mt  (Odyaseiu), 
Kcu  erca  vi^d/htrtrw  ioucSra,  x^f^cpilicrtv* 

&c. 

»  See  Ch.  LXVII.  of  this  Histoiy  — 
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all  Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse 
and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philosophical  men  around, 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated  into  public  life  by  the 
accident  of  birth  or  wealth  —  nor  hoisted  and  propped  up  by 
oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined  to  it  originally  by  any 
spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But  the  great  revolution  of 
379  B.C,  which  expelled  from  Thebes  both  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy  who  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him 
forward  by  the  strongest  obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest ; 
since  nothing  but  an  energetic  defence  could  rescue  both  him  and 
every  other  free  Theban  from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  neces- 
sity that  the  American  revolution,  and  the  first  French  revo- 
lution, thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most  instructed  and  capable 
men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious  by  temperament  or  not 
As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled  Epaminondas  forward,  so 
it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to  look  out  for  a  competent  leader 
wherever  he  was  to  be  found ;  and  in  no  other  living  man  could 
they  obtain  the  same  union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator, 
and  the  patriot.  Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only 
in  Perikles  that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for 
though  much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must 
be  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike  true  of 
both — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the  sources  of 
Grecian  excellence  —  that  neither  sprang  exclusively  from  the 
school  of  practice  and  experience.  They  both  brought  to  that 
school  minds  exercised  in  the  conversation  of  the  most  instructed 
philosophers  and  sophists  accessible  to  them  —  trained  to  varied 
intellectual  combinations,  and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than 
those  that  came  before  the  public  assembly  —  familiarized  with 
reasonings  which  the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and 
which  the  devoted  military  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom — his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for  trans- 
marine and  naval  power.  One  cannot  recognise  in  this  advice 
the  same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the  same  long- 
sighted view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength  to  Thebes  and  of 
weakness  to  her  enemies,  which  dictated  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
sene  and  Megalopolis.  These  two  towns,  when  once  founded, 
took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade  even  her  own 
allies  to  idd  in  effacing  tibem ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  sound  rea- 
soning on  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.     What  Epami- 
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nondas  would  have  done — whether  he  would  hare  followed  out 
maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating — ^if  he  had  suryiyed  the 
victory  of  Mantineia  —  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
divine.  He  would  have  found  himself  then  on  a  pinnacle  of 
glory,  and  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power,  such  as  no  Greek 
ever  held  without  abusing.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Epami- 
nondas  justifies  the  conjecture  that  he  would  have  been  found 
equal,  more  than  any  other  Greek,  even  to  this  great  trial ;  and 
that  his  untimely  death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece  generally. 
Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married ;  and  we  find  brief 
allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attachments  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  indulged.^  Among  the  countrymen  of  Pindar,'  devoted 
attachment  between  mature  men  and  beautiful  youths  was  more 
frequent  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by 
interchange  of  mutual  oaths  at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and  was 
reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of 
battle.  Asopichus  and  Kaphisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to 
whom  Epaminondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with 
desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the  victory 
caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be  carved  on  his 
shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi  f  the  second  perished  along 
with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the  field  of  Mantineia^  and 
was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to  him.^ 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against 
B^.  363-361.  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference  to 
Messene,  began  to  turn  their  attention  away  from  the 
afiairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  But  the 
dissensions  in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly  appeased  even 
by  the  recent  peace.  The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  been 
founded  only  eight  years  before  by  the  cdalescence  of 
many  smaller  townships,  all  previously  enjoying  a  sepa- 
rate autonomy  more  or  less  perfect  The  vehement  anti- 
Spartan  impulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately 


among  ihe 
Inbabitants 
of  MegBlo- 
poUs.    The 
Thebuia 
send  thi- 
ther a  force 
under  Pam- 
DienSs, 
which 
maintains 
the  incor- 
poraUon. 


1  Plutazch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  192 
E. ;  AiheD88.  ziii.  p.  590  C. 

'  Himronymns  ap.  Athenn.  ziii.  p. 
602  A. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18  ; 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Laoedamion.  ii.  12. 

See  the  striking  and  impaanioned  frag- 
ment of  Pindar,  addressed  by  him  when 
old  to  the  youth  Theoxenus  of  Tenedos, 
Fngm.  2  of  the  SkoUa^  in  Ditsen's  edi- 


tion, and  Boeekh'a  edition  of  Pindar^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  611,  ap.  Athennum,  xiii.  p. 
605  C. 

*  See  Theopompns,  Frag.  182,  ed. 
Didot,  ap.  Athense.  xiii.  p.  605  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  fvp. ;  Pln- 
taroh,  AmatoriuB,  p.  761  D.;  oompaie 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39. 
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succeeding  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  had  oyerruled  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they  had  lent 
themselyes  to  the  plans  of  Lykomedes  and  Epaminondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  die  new  city.  But  since  that  period, 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  anti-MegalopoIitan  party  in  Arcadia ;  and  several 
of  the  communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalopolis, 
counting  upon  aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians,  insisted  on 
seceding,  and  returning  to  their  ori^nal  autonomy.  But  for 
foreign  aid.  Megalopolis  would  now  have  been  in  great  difficulty. 
A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  despatched  into 
Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammenes.  This  force  enabled 
the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without  measures  of  consider- 
able rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  city,  and  keep  the 
refractory  members  in  communion.^  And  it  appears  that  the 
interference  thus  obtained  was  permanently  efficacious,  so  that 
the  int^;rity  of  this  recent  Pan-Arcadian  community  was  no 
farther  disturbed* 


*  IHodor.  XT.  94. 

I  venttire  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dorua,  who  states  that  tnese  3000  men 
were  Atheniaiu,  not  Th&bant;  that  the 
Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
Athtns,  and  that  the  Athenians  sent  these 
3000  men  mider  Piammente. 

That  Biodoms  Tor  the  copyist)  has 
here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athenians, 
appears  to  me,  on  the  foUowing 
grounds : — 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the  ora- 
tion delivered  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  (about  ten  years 
after  this  period)  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  an  armed  force  to 
defend  M^alopolis  against  the  threats 
of  Sparta — will  see,  I  think,  that  Athens 
can  never  before  have  sent  any  military 
assistance  to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
arguments  which  Demosthends  urges, 
and  those  which  he  combats  as  having 
been  uiged  by  opponents,  exclude  the 
reality  c£f  any  sucn  previous  proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered,  the 
Megalopolitans  were  still  (compare  Dio- 
dorusy  xvi.  39)  under  special  alliance 
with,  and  guardianship  of,  Thebes — 
though  the  latter  had  then  been  so 
much  weakened  by  the  Sacred  War  and 
other  causes,  that  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  she  could  give  them  complete 
protection  against  Sparta.    But  in  the 


year  next  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
the  alliance  between  Megalopolis  and 
Thebes,  as  well  as  the  hostility  between 
Megalopolis  and  Athens,  was  still  fresher 
and  more  intimate.  The  Thebans  (then 
in  unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought 
for  them  in  the  preoe«Ung  year — ^not  the 
Athenians,  who  nad  fought  aniinst  tiiem 
— ^would  be  the  persons  invoked  for  aid 
to  MegalopoUs;  nor  had  any  positive 
reverses  as  yet  occurred  to  (UBiu)le  the 
Thebans  from  furnishing  aid. 

3.  Lastly,  Pammente  is  a  Theban 
general,  friend  of  Epaminondas.  He  is 
mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Dio- 
dorus  himself  in  another  place  (xvi.  34), 
but  also  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27,  2),  as 
the  general  who  had  been  sent  to  watch 
over  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  by 
Plutarch  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Qerend.  Pneoept.  p. 
805  F.),  and  by  Polysenus  (v.  16,  3). 
We  find  a  private  Athenian  citizen 
named  Pammende,  a  goldsmith,  men- 
tioned in  the  oration  of  Demosthente 
against  Meidias  (s.  31.  p.  521);  but  no 
Athenian  officer  or  public  mao  of  thi^ 
time  so  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot  but  feel 
convinced  that  Pammends  and  his  troops 
were  Thebans,  and  not  Athenians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  concur- 
rence with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  this  point 
(Hist.  Qr.  vol.  v.  ch.  xliii.  p.  368,  note). 
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The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 
Agesiuus  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irrevocably  narrowed, 
damua.  her  influence  in  Arcadia  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of 
Messene  formally  sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.  All  bis 
protests,  and  those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth 
by  Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than  ever 
from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy.  Archidamus  probably  never 
seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate  scheme  which  he  had 
held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  send  away  their  wives 
and  families,  and  convert  their  military  population  into  a  per- 
petual camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they  should  have  recon- 
quered Messene  or  perished  in  the  attempt^  Yet  he  and  his 
father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian  allies,  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the  shape  of  money 
for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the  native  princes  in  Egypt 
and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in  Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to 
have  been  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  correspondence.' 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it  would 
B.C.362.  seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  portion  of  the 
state  of  western  dominions  of  the  Great  Kins  were  in  a  state 
revolted  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  obedience.  Egypt 
Drovince*-  had  bccu  for  some  years  in  actual  revolt,  and  under 
native  princes,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the 
Athenian  generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374  and 
371  B.C.  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region  near  the  Propontis 
and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the  year 
367-366  B.c.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia,  &c — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors  became  dis- 
affected to  Artaxerxes.  But  their  disaffection  was  for  a  cert^n 
time  kept  down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and  vigour  of  a 
Karian  named  Datames,  commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of 
Kappadokia,  who  gained  several  important  victories  over  them, 
by  rapidity  of  movement  and  well-combined  stratagem.  At  length 
the  services  of  Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees ;  who  poisoned  the 
royal  mind  against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  his  own  district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and 
concert  with  Ariobarzanes.     It  was  in  vain  that  Autophradates, 

^  See  Isokrat^  Orat.  vi.  (Archidamus)  s.  85-93. 
^  Iflokratdsy  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  b.  73. 
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satrap  of  Lydia,  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  with  a  powerful  force  to 
subdue  Datames.  The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia, 
and  was  at  length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 
Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who,  corrupted  by  the  Persian 
court  and  becoming  a  traitor  both  to  his  father  Ariobarzanes  and 
to  Datames,  simulated  zealous  cooperation,  tempted  the  latter  to 
a  confidential  interview,  and  there  assassinated  him.^ 

Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  and  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor,  disafiected  to  the  court ;  Mausolus  prince  FonnkfaWo 
of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  the  satmpe 
satrap  of  Lydia — ^the  last  having  now  apparently  joined  Minor-it 
the  revolters,  though  he  had  before  been  active  in  up-  pra^  by 
holding  the  authority  of  the  king.     It  seems  too  that  coSrtf""* 
the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  so  that  all  £b^^. 
the  western  coast  with  its  large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was 
at  once  subtracted  from  the  empire.      Tachos,  native  king  of 
Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend  assistance  to  this  formidable  com^ 
bination  of  disaffected  commanders,  who  selected  Orontes  as  their 
chief;  confiding  to  him  their  united  forces,  and  sending  Rhco- 
mithr^  to  Egypt  to  procure  pecuniary  aid.     But  the  Persian 
court  broke  the  force  of  this  combination  by  corrupting  both 
Orontes  and  Rheomithres,  who  betrayed  their  confederates,  and 
caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.    Of  the  particulars  we  know  little  or 
nothing.' 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  hoplites — and  the  Athenian  general  Cha-  Agediaus 
brias — were  invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the  forces  of  SSi^ndcr 
Tachos ;  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea.    Chabrias  oImZII 
came  simply  as  a  volunteer,  without  any  public  sanction  ^^^reauo. 
or  order  from  Athens,    But  the  service  of  Agesilaus  was  under- 


1  Cornelius  Nepos  has  given  a  bio- 
g^phv  of  Datamds  at  some  length,  re- 
counting his  military  exploits  and  stra- 
tagems. He  places  Datamds,  in  point 
of  military  talent,  above  all  barbari, 
except  Hamiloar  Baroa  and  Hannibul 
(c.  T).  Polyfenus  also  (vii.  29)  recounts 
several  memorable  proceedings  of  the 
same  chief.  Compare  too  Diodorus,  xv. 
91;  and  Xen.  Cyropadd.  viii.  8,  4, 

We  cannot  make  out  with  any  cer- 
tainty either  the  history,  or  the  chro- 
nology, of  Datamds.  His  exploits  seem 
to  belouff  to  the  last  ten  years  of  Arta- 
xerxds  Mnemon,  and  his  aeath  seems  to 
have  taken  place  a  little  before  the  death 
of  that  prince ;  which  last  event  is  to  be 


assigned  to  359-358  b.o.  See  Mr.  Fynea 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ch.  18,  p.  316,  Ap- 
pendix. 

■  Diodor.  xv.  91,  92;  Xenophon,  Cy* 
ropead.  viii.  8,  4. 

Our  information  about  these  disturb* 
ances  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that  few 
of  the  facts  can  be  said  to  be  oertjiiuly 
known.  Diodorus  has  evidently  int.ro« 
duced  into  the  year  362^361  ikC.  a 
series  of  events,  many  of  them  belong- 
ing to  years  before  and  after.  Rehdanta 
(vit.  Iphicrat.  Chabr.  et  Timoth.  p. 
154-161)  brings  together  all  the  state- 
ments; but  unfortunately  with  little 
result. 
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taken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  attested  by  the  presence  of  thirty  Spartans  who  came  out 
as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans  were  displeased  with  the  Persian 
king  for  having  sanctioned  the  independence  of  Messene ;  and  as 
the  prospect  of  overthrowing  or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at 
this  moment  considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large 
reward  for  their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would 
in  return  lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece. 
But  dissenuon  and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinations 
against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,^  was 
received  with  little  respect  The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonish- 
ment,  that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formidable  warrior, 
was  a  little  deformed  old  man,  of  mean  attire,  and  sitting  on  the 
grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show  or  luxury.  They  not  only 
vented  their  disappointment  in  sarcastic  remarks,  but  also  declined 
to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated. 
He  was  only  recognised  as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force, 
while  Tachos  himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet.  Great  efibrts  were  made  to  assemble  a 
force  competent  to  act  against  the  Great  King ;  and  Chabrias  is 
said  to  have  suggested  various  stratagems  for  obtaining  money 
from  the  Egyptians.^  The  army  having  been  thus  strengthened, 
Agesilaus,  though  discontented  and  indignant,  nevertheless  accom^ 
panied  Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in 
Phoenicia;  from  whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt 
of  NektanebiSy  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt  Tachos  was  now  full  of  supplications  to 
Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the  Egyptian 
throne ;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began  to  bid  high  for 
the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus 
decided  in  favour  of  Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries 
from  the  camp  of  Tachos,'  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take 
flight  Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens ;  either  not  choosing 
to  abandon  Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve — or  recalled  by 


^  Plutazch,  Agesil.  c.  36  ;  Athenaus, 
xiv.  p.  616  P.;  Corneliua  Nepos,  Agoeil. 
c.  8. 

*  See  Pseudo-Ariiitotel.  (Economic,  ii. 
25. 

»  Diodorus  (xv.  93^  diflfere  from  Plu- 
tarch and  others  (whom  I  follow)  in 
respect  to  the  relations  of  Tachos  and 
Kektanebifl  with  Agesilaus;   affirming 


that  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and 
supported  him  with  success,  against 
Nektanebis. 

Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias, 
c.  2,  3. 

We  find  Chabnas  serving  Athens  in 
the  Chersonese— in  359-358  B.C.  (De- 
mosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677.  s. 
204). 
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special  order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  remon 
stranoe  of  the  Persian  king.  A  competitor  for  the  throne  pre- 
sently arose  in  the  Mendesian  division  of  Egypt  Agesilaus, 
rigorously  maintaining  the  cause  of  Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the 
efforts  of  his  opponent  Yet  his  great  schemes  against  the  Persian 
empire  were  abandoned,  and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of 
his  Egyptian  expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis ; 
who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer,  dis* 
missed  him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents,  and  with  a 
public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents.  Agemlaus  marched  from 
the  Nile  towards  Kyrene,  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  town  and 
its  port  ships  for  the  passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the  march, 
without  reaching  Kyrene.  His  body  was  conveyed  home  by  his 
troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to 
be  obtained.^ 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  has  enjoyed  ^^'^ 
the  advantage,  denied  to  every  other  eminent  Grecian  A^iMam, 
leader,  that  his  character  and  exploits  have  been  set  out  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view  by  a  friend  and  companion — ^Xeno- 
phon.  Making  every  allowance  for  partiality  in  this  picture,  there 
will  still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished  character.  We 
find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  commander, 
combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and  decision,  in  such  mea- 
sure as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident  to  his 
station ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily  deformity, 
amidst  a  nation  eminentiy  sensitive  on  that  point  Of  the  merits 
which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of  a 
Spartan  education  ; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  indifference 
to  indulgences — his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  under  every 
form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uniform  superiority  to 
pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning  and  hearty  manners  which 
attached  to  him  all  around — ^were  virtues  not  Spartan,  but  per- 
sonal to  himself.  We  find  in  him,  however,  more  analogy  to 
Lysander — a  man  equally  above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary 
gain — than  to  Brasidas  or  Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and  through 
the  intrigues  of  Lysander ;  whose  influence,  at  that  time  predo^ 
minant  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  planted  everywhere 

>  Diodor.  zv«  93;  Platurch,  Agotil.  c.  3S-40;  CorneliuB  NepoB,  Agenl.  c.  8. 
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dekarchies  and  harmosts  as  instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial 
Sparta — and,  under  the  name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus, 
too  high-spirited  to  comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily 
broke  through  so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to 
promote  the  personal  dominion  of  Lysander ;  yet  without  following 
out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build  up  the  like 
individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account  His  ambition  was 
indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The  misfortune  was,  that  in  his 
measures  for  upholding  and  administering  the  imperial  authority 
of  Sparta,  he  still  continued  that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign 
coercion  (represented  by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Lysander ;  a  sad  contrast  with  the  dignified 
equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan  interference,  pro 
claimed  by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus 
and  Torone — and  with  the  still  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kal- 
likratidas.  • 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  was  that 
spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the  miso- 
Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so  much  credit^ 
He  was  here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  purpose,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to  Persia  which  Sparta 
herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a  few  years  before,  as  the  price  of 
Persian  aid  against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make  war 
upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pan-hellenic 
sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom  of 
Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home.  His 
obedience  to  the  order  of  recall  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon — in  my  judgement,  with  little  reason,  since  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  back.  But  he  came  back  an  altered  man. 
His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  a  passion.  As  principal  (Jbnductor  of  the  war  between  394- 
387  B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and  ability  which  never  forsook 
him  in  military  operations.  But  when  he  found  that  the  empire 
of  Sparta  near  home  could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her 
the  ally  of  Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was 
content  to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still 

.  *  Xenopb.  Encom.  Ages.  vii.  7.    El  8*  oZ  KoXhy  Koi  fua-oripffriv  tl»€u,  &c. 
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greater  dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  For  the 
time,  his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to  379  b.c.  (that 
isy  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  effected  by 
Pelopidas  and  his  small  band),  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land, 
in  Central  Greece,  was  continually  rising.  But  her  injustice  and 
oppression  stand  confessed  eyen  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon ; 
and  this  is  just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was 
at  its  maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing  upon  his 
countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with  Thebes.  In  the 
conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations  were,  as  usual, 
strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of  success.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavourably  for  Sparta.  In  371  B.C., 
she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  terms  yery  humiliating,  as  com- 
pared with  her  position  in  387  b.c.  ;  and  the  only  compensation 
which  she  receives,  is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the»Thebans  out 
of  the  treaty,  thus  leaving  them  to  contend  single-handed  against 
what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso-Theban 
impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected  and 
crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the  pro- 
minent spokesman.  In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which 
followed,  we  find  his  conduct  cr^itable  and  energetic,  so  far  as 
the  defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself,  allowed. 
And  though  Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him^  for  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene  (at  the 
peace  conduded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when  acknowledged 
by  all  the  other  Greeks — ^yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  this  refusal 
brought  any  actual  mischief  to  Sparta ;  and  circumstances  might 
well  have  so  turned  out,  that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal  merits 
of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he  deserves  little  esteem. 
We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the 
state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his  accession,  and  that  wherein 
be  left  her  at  his  death — "  Marmoream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit" 
Nothing  but  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her 
from  something  yet  worse ;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesilaus, 
while  we  are  considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his 
reign,  not  to  recollect  that  Epaminondas  was  an  enemy  more 
formidable  than  she  had  ever  before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Agemlaus  during  his  last 

1  Flutwch,  AgMil.  0.  35. 
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expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  establisbing  firmly  the 
B.C.  362-361.  dominion  of  Nektanebis  the  natiye  king,  and  of  protecting 
gate  of  that  country  for  the  time  from  being  re^conquered  by  the 
Pen^  Persians ;  an  erent  that  did  not  happen  until  a  few  years 
afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  next  Persian  king.  Of  the 
exten^ve  revolt,  however,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  wrest 
from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as  wdl  as  Egypt,  no  perma* 
nent  consequence  remained.  The  treachery  of  Orontes  and  Rheo- 
mitbres  so  completely  broke  up  the  schemes  of  the  revolters,  that 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still  maintained  the  Peraan  empire  (with  the 
exception  of  Egypt)  unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (apparently 
Dnfh  of  about  a  year  after  it,  in  359*858  B.G.),  having  reigned 
MilSS!?.^  forty-five  or  forty-six  years.*  His  death  was  preceded 
SS"**^/"  ^y  ®"®  ^'  those  bloody  tragedies  which  so  finequently 
family.  staiiied  the  transmission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius, 
the  eldest  son  of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by  bis  father 
successor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom,  the  suc- 
cessor thus  declared  was  entitied  to  preler  any  petition  which  he 
pleased ;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it  Darius 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to*  ask  for  one  of  the  fiivourite 
inmates  of  his  father's  kmm,  for  whom  he  bad  contracted  a  passion. 
The  request  so  displeased  Artaxerxes  that  he  seemed  likdy  to 
make  a  new  appointment  as  to  the  succession  ;  discardhig  Darius 
and  preferring  his  younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly 
espoDsed  by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  dbughter  of  the  monarch. 
Alarmed  at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented 
courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating 
Artaxerxes ',  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused  both 
Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.     By  this  catastrophe  the 


1  Diodorus,  zv.  93. 

There  is  a  diilerenoe  between  Dio- 
dorue  and  tke  AstronomuHd  Ganon,  in 
the  BtatementB*  about  the  leugth  of 
reign,  and  date  of  death,  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemonic  of  about  two  yean — 861  or 
359  B.C.  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hel- 
lemcti  Appendix,  eh.  IS.  p.  316 — ^where 
the  statenMnts  are  brought  together 
and  ^scussed.  Plutarch  states  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxte'  Mnemon  to-  have* 
lasted  62  years  (Plutaroh^  Artax.  c.  33^; 
which  cannot  be  correct,  though  m 
what  manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended, 
we  cannot  determine. 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia  re- 
cognises the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  mgn 


of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus  supports  the 
statement  in  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
which  aasigBs  to  him  forty^eix  yevs  of 
reign.  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No. 
2691,  with  his  comments,  p.  470. 

This  same  Inaeriptiou  affords  ground 
of  inference  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  revolt;  for  it  shows  that  the  Karian 
Hauaolu*  recognised  himself  aa  sattmp, 
and  Artaxerxds  as  his  soTereig^,  in  the 
year  beginning  November  359  njc,, 
which  cotree|>ands  with  the  forty-filth 
year  of  Artaxerxds  Mnemon.  The  re- 
volt therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
pressed before  that  period :  see  Sievers, 
Geschichte  von  Griechenland  bis  sur 
Schlaoht  yon  Mantineia,  p.  373,  note. 
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chance  of  Ocbus  was  improved,  and  his  ambition  yet  farther 
stimulated.  But  there  still  remained  two  princes,  older  than  be — 
Arsames  and  Ariaspes.  Both  these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put 
out  df  the  way  ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous  deceit,  entrapping  him 
to  take  poison— the  other  by  ^issassination.  Ochus  thus  stood  next 
as  successor  to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long  denied  to  him ; 
for  Artaxendi — tton  retj  dd,  and  ahn&ady  struck  down  by  the 
fatal  consummation  respecting  his  eldest  s<m  Darius — did  not 
surrive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other  sons  die  so 
speedily  afterwards.'  He  e^tpired,  and  his  son  Ochus,  taking  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him  without  opposition  ;  mani- 
festing as  king  the  same  satigtiinary  dispositions  as  those  by  which 
be  had  placed  himself  on  the  thfone. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  Athens, 
though  refieved  hj  the  general  peace  from  land- war,  ,^803.^0. 
appears  to  have  been  entangled  in  serious  marititne  Athentam 
contests  and  diiBcuIties.     She  had  been  conaderably  openulSL 
embairassed  by  two  events ;  by  the  Theban  naval  arma-  umiu 
ment  mider  Epammondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  S^±S!t^. 
Alexander  of  Pher»  to  Thebes— both  events  belonging  p^'*^ 
to  364-368  B.C.    It  was  in  363-363  b.c.  that  the  Athe-  ^"^ 
man  Timotheus-^having  carried  on  waf  with  eminent  success 
agamst  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success  against  Amphipolis — transferred 
bis  forces  to  the  war  ligainst  Koitys  king  of  Thrace  near  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.    The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the 
Hellespont  greatly  distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as 


>  Plmtarchy  ArtaxeTz.  o.  29,  30;  Ji»- 
tin,  X.  1-3. 

Plutarch  stotOT  thai  the  lady  whom 
the  priAoe  Darius  aaked  for,  was,  Aa- 
paaia  of  Phokifia — the  Greek  miatreaa  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Artaxerxte  after  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa,  and  had  a^Muired  a  high 
place  in  the  monarch's  affectionf. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of 
the  case,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible 
that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a 
passion  to  Darius,  hi  or  about  361  B.O., 
as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure 
of  his  &ther — and  so  decided  a  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  Artaxerxte  to  give 
htor  up->can  have  been  the  person  who 
accompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  forty 
years  before;  for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa 
was  fouf^t  in  401  B.O.  The  chrono- 
logical  improbability   would   be  stiU 


greater,  if  we  adopted  Plutarch's  state- 
ment that  Artaxerxds  reigned  62  years ; 
for  it  ia  certain  that  the  battle  of  Ku- 
naxa occurred  very  near  the  bagfaming 
of  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  his  son 
Darius  near  the  end  of  it. 

Justin  states  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Artaxerxde  Mne- 
mon  in  a  manner  yet  more  traeical.  He 
affirms  that  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Artaxerxte  was  concerted  by  Darius  in 
conjunction  with  several  of  his  brothers; 
and  that,  on  the  plot  being  discovered, 
aU  these  brothers,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  put  to  death. 
Ochus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to 
death  a  great  number  of  his  kinsmen 
and  of  the  principal  persons  about  the 
court,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children  —  fearing  a  like  conspiracy 
against  himaelf. 
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a  powerful  assistance  to  Kotys ;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the 
Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father-in- 
law  against  his  country.^  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have  acquired  for 
Athens  a  large  plunder.*  It  would  appear  that  hb  operations  were 
of  an  aggressive  character,  and  that  during  his  command  in  those 
regions  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from 
Kotys :  for  Iphikrates  would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards 
defensive  warfare;  retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began  to 
attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese.' 

We    do   not  know   what   circumstances    brought    about    the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Hmotheus  from  the  command. 
But  in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian 
commander  in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthenes  (seem- 
ingly)   as  Athenian   commander  against  Amphipolis.^ 
The  transmarine  afiairs  of  Athens,  however,  were  far 
from  improving.     Besides  that  under  the  new  general 
she  seems  to  have  been  losing  strength  near  the  Cher- 
sonese, she  had  now  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime 
enemy — Alexander  of  Pher«.    A  short  time  previously, 
he  had  been  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of  the 
Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so  completely  humbled 
him,  that  he  now  identified  bis  cause  with  theirs ;  sending  troops 
to  join  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,^   and 
equipping  a  ^fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.     His 
fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several  of  the  other 
Cydades,  and  laid  siege  to  Peparethus.     Great  alarm  prevailed  in 
Athens,  and  about  the  end  of  August  (362  b.g.),^  two  months 
after  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost 
activity,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  bs 
of  acting  in  the  Hellespont.     Vigorous  efforts  were  required  from 


B.C.  362. 

ErgnpbllTU 

lucceeds 

TimoUieofl 

at  the  Cber- 

lonese 

KalllBthe- 

ceeda  him 

Xlniit  Am 
polls— 
war  at  sea 
Againat 
Alexander 
of  Phene. 


1  DemoBthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  8.  153. 

^  The  affirmation  of  ComeliuB  Nepos 
(Timotheus,  c.  1),  that  Timotheus  made 
war  on  Kotys  with  such  success  as  to 
bring  into  the  Athenian  treasury  1200 
talents,  appears  extravagant  as  to 
amount;  even  if  we  accept  it  as  gene- 
rally true. 

*  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  155. 

^  See  Rehdantz,  Yitee  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
briffi,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and  the  pre- 
ceding page. 


M.  Rehdantz  has  put  together,  with 
great  care  and  sagacity,  all  the  frag' 
ments  of  evidence  respecting  this  ob- 
scure period ;  and  has  elicited,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  con- 
clusions deducible  from  such  scanty 
premises. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4. 

*  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  this 
date  exactly — the  23rd  of  the  month 
Metageitnion,  in  the  archonship  of  Me- 
lon— mentioned  by  Demosthends  adv. 
Polyklem,  p.  1207.  s.  5,  6. 
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all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accelerate  the 
departure  of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it,  which,  while  the 
rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under  Leosthenes  to  defend 
Peparethus — ^met  with  a  defeat  from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with 
the  loss  of  fiye  triremes  and  600  prisoners.^  We  are  even  told 
that  soon  after  this  nayal  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough 
to  make  a  dash  into  the  Peirseus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done 
twenty-seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  'property 
on  ship-board  and  men  on  the  quay,  before  there  was  any  force 
ready  to  repel  them.^  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ultimately 
driven  back  to  their  harbour  of  Pegasse ;  yet  not  without  much 
annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some  disgrace  to 
Athens.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosthenes  was  condemned  to 
death ;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead  of  serving  in  person, 
had  performed  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  by  deputy  and  by 
contract — were  censured  or  put  upon  triaL' 

Not  only  had  the  affairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become 
worse    under  Ergophilus  than    under  Tlmotheus,  but  ,^3^2. 
Kallisthenes  also,  who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in  the  Eisophiins 
operations  against  Amphipolis,  achieved  no  permanent  S^^te^' 
result     It  would  appear  that   the   Amphipolitans,   to  aJrftS^*^' 
defend  themselves  against  Athens,  had  invoked  the  aid  of  ^^  '^•^' 
the  Macedonian  king   Perdikkas;   and  placed  their  city  in  his 
hands.    That  prince  had  before  acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Athenian  force   under  Timotheus  against  Olynthus;  and   their 
joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the  Olyntiiians  as  to  disable 
them  from  affording  aid  to  Amphipolis.     At  least,  this  hypothesis 
explains  how  Amphipolis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no 
longer  a  free  city ;  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined 
with  (probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of  Mace- 
donia.^    Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  Timotheus ;  having  Perdikkas  as  his  enemy, 
together  with   Amphipolis.     Nevertheless,  it   would   appear,  he 
gained  at  first  great  advantages,  and  reduced  Perdikkas  to  the 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  95;  Polysenus,  tI.  2, 1. 

■  Polysenus,  vi.  2,  2. 

It  must  haye  been  about  this  time 
(362-361  B.C)  that  Alexander  of  Pherso 
sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  engage  the 
service  of  Chariddmus  and  his  merce- 
nary band,  then  in  or  near  the  Troad. 
His  application  was  not  accepted  (De- 
mosth.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p.  675.  s.  192). 

>  Demoethends,  de  OoronA  Trierarch. 


p.  1230.  s.  9. 

Diodorus  fiuther  states  that  the  Athe« 
nians  placed  Chards  in  command  of  a 
fleet  for  the  protc»ction  of  the  JBgean; 
but  that  this  admiral  took  himself  off 
to  Korkyra,  ana  did  nothing  but  plun- 
der the  allies  (Diodor.  xvi.  95). 

*  Compare  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristo- 
krat. p.  669.  s.  174-176  ;  and  iEschinds, 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  o.  14. 
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necesedty  of  purehasiog  ft  truoe  by  tbe  promise  to  abandon  the 

Amphipolitans.    Tbe  Mao^ooiaQ  priqee  hpwever,  haYbg  gpuned 

time  during  the  truce  to  recover  hie  etrengtbt  no  longer  tliought 

of  performing  his  proiniae,  but    held   Amphipolis   against   the 

Athenians  as  obstinately  as  before.    Kallisthenes  hud  let  a}ip  an 

opportunity  which  never  agftin  returned.    After  having  announced 

at  Athens  the  victorious  truee  and  the  aj^roaching  surrender,  he 

seems  to  have  been  compelled,  on  bis  return,  to  admit  that  he  had 

been  cheated  into  suspending  (^rations,  at  a  pnoment  when  (as  it 

seemed)  Amphipolis  might  l^f^ve  been  cpnquered.     For  this  mig- 

judgement  or  misconduct  h^  was  pi|t  upon  trial  at  Athens,  on 

returning  to  his  disappointed  countrymen  i  and  at  the  same  time 

Ergophilus  also,  who  had  been  s|;mmone4  '.home  from  the  Ch^nao- 

nesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management  of  the  war  against 

Kotys.^    The  people  were  much  incensed  against  both ;  but  most 

against  Ergophilus.     Nevertheless  it  happened  that  Kallisthenes 

was  tried  firet,  and  condemned  to  death.     On  the  next  day, 

Ergophilus  was  tried.    But  the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had 

disdiarged  the  wrath  of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendereci  them  so  much 

more  indulgent,  that  they  acquitted  him.* 

Autokles  was  sent  in  place  pf  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war  for 
Athens  ii^  the  Hellespoi^t  and  Bosphorus.    It  was  not 
merely  against  ]^otys  that  his  operations  were  necessary. 
The  Prokonnesians,  allies  of  Athens,  required  protection 
against  the  attac]^s  pf  l^yzikus ;  besides  whidi,  there  wn^ 
another  necessity  yet  more  urgent    The  stoct^  of  ovn 
was  becoming  short,  apd  the  price  rising,  not  merely  at 
Athens,  but  at  many  of  tbe  islands  in  the  iEgean,  and  at  Bysaq- 
tium  and  other  places.    There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety, 
coupled  with  keen  competition,  for  the  oom  in  course  of  importa- 
tion from  the    Euxine.      The    Byzantines,  Cbalkedonians,  4194 
Kyzikenes,  had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  com-shipe^  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  markets ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  powerfql 
Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of  such  supplies  to 
Athens  herself.'    The  Athenian  fleet,  guarding  the  Bosphorus 
even  from  the  Hieron  inwards  (the  chapel  near  the  junction  of  tbe 
Bosphorus  with  the  Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal 
exports  of  this  essential  article. 


j).0.  362-361 

Antoklto  In 
the  HeUet- 
poataod 
Bosphonu 
—convoy 
for  the  00m- 
•hlp6  oat  of 
the  Euxine. 


1  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  are 
the  most  probable  result,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  derivable  from  .^schinSs,  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 

'  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3. 


Etigophilus  seems  to  hare  beeo  fined 
(Demosthen.  Fals.  I^.  p.  39S.  s.  200). 

>  Demosthen.  adv.  FoIykUm,  p.  1207. 
s.  6. 
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In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles  was  favoured 
with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  recent  revolt  of  a  mjo.  mi. 
powerful    Thracian   named   Miltokythes   against   that  nv^t^SSl 
prince.    This  revolt  so  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  ^JJ[^ 
letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive  tpne,  and  sent  envoys  to  o|£f^^ 
purchase  peace  by  various  concessions.    At  the  same  i^**"* 
time  Miltokythes  also  first  sent  envoys— next,  went  in  person — ^to 
Athens,  to  present  bis  own  case  and  solicit  aid.     He  was  however 
coldly  recdved.    The  vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  passed  on 
hearing  the  case  (and  probably  procured  in  part  through  the 
friends  of  Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavourable,^  as  to  send  him  away 
not  merely  in  discouragement,  but  in  alarm ;  while  Kotys  re- 
covered all  his  power  in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the 
Sacred  Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits*    Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  imprudent  vote,  the  Athenians  really 
intended  to  sustain  Miltokythes  against  Kotys.    Their  genend 
Autokles  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his  trial 
for  having  su&red  Kotys  to  put  down  this  enemy  unassisted.' 
How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  are 
unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions  of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  supersede 
Autokles;  and  was  himself  again  superseded  after  a  b.o.sci. 
few  months,  by  Timomachus*     Convoy  for  the  com-  tiSZH 
vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  became  necessary  anew,  as  in  SSS^d- 
the  preceding  year;  and  was  furnished  a  second  time  ^1^|JJ^^*^® 
during  the  autumn  of  361  b.c.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  '^^^ 
war;'  not  merely  for  provisions  under  transport   to  smioi. 
Athens,  but  also  for  those  going  to  Maroneia,  Thasos,  and  other 
places  in  or  near  Thrace.    But  affidrs  in  the  Chersonese  became 
yet  more  un&vourable  to  Athens.    In  the  winter  of  361-360  B.C., 
Kotys,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and 
Sestian  exiles,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived 
to  surprise  Sestos  ;*  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese, 


*  Demosthente  oont.  Aiistokrat.  p. 
655.  8.  122;  oont.  Polvklem,  p.  1207. 

Src  MiArofc^^s  &ir/(imy  Kjirvot.  .  .  . 
iypdAif  Ti  Top*  ifup  ^^iirfia  toiovto  , 

$tU  K€ti  j^o/Jirof  ^fjuis  oh  irpo<r4x*iy  tAr^, 
K<(rvf  8^  ^Kpar^i  tov  rf  J&povs  rov  Upov 
Kol  r&tf  BuiruipatP  4y4vtro, 

The  word  awrjKBs  implies  that  Hilto- 
kyth^  was  at  Athens  in  person. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys, 


kythds,  is  referred  to  by  the  orator,  p. 
65S.  s.  136,  137. 

*  Demoethends  adv.  Polvkl.  p.  1210. 
8.  16 ;  Demosthente  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
655.  8.  123. 

*  Demosthen.  adr.  Polyklem,  p.  1212. 
8.  24-26 ;  p.  1213.  s.  27 ;  p.  1225.  s. 
71. 

^  Demoathends  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
673.  8.  187.     'Ek  7&P  *A/3^8ov,  rUs  rhy 


ibr  his  firnt  alarm  at  the  revolt  of  Milto- 1  ol  Siytrrbr  KoraXafi6pTts,  mU  ^ii^rrhr  9t(* 
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and  the  guard-post  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  European  side,  for  all 
vessels  passing  in  or  out    The  whole  Chersonese  was  now  thrown 
open  to  his  aggressions.     He  made  preparations  for  attacking' 
Elaeus  and  Krithote,  the  two  other  cUef  possessions  of  Athens, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikrates  to  take  part  in  his 
projects.     But  that  general,  though  he   had  assisted  Kotys  in 
defence  against  Athens,  refused  to  commit  the  more  patent  treason 
involved  in  aggressive  hostility  against  her.     He  even  quitted 
Thrace,  but  not  daring  at  once  to  vint  Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos.^ 
In  spite  of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers  and  possessions  of 
Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and  imperiled  by  Kotys, 
who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his  own,  and  established  toll- 
gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both  of  strait  and  harbour.' 
The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  unpropitious. 
All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Autokles,  Menon, 
Tipomachus,  had  been  successively  deficient  in  means, 
in  skill,  or  in  fidelity,  and  had  undergone  accusation  at 
home.'    Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by  Eephiso- 
dotus,  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphikrates 
and  Kotys.^    But  Kephisodotus  achieved  no  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors, and  had  even  to  contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who 
crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys — Chari- 
demus  with  the  mercenary  division  under  his  command.     That 
ofiicer,   since  his  service  three   years   before   under  Timotheus 


1U2.3«0. 

Kephiso- 
dotus In  the 
Chersonese. 
ChoriddmoB 
crosses  thi- 
ther from 
Abydoa. 


$aiv€v,  ^y  cTxe  K6rvs»    (He  is  speakmg 
of  ChariddmuB.) 

The  other  oration  of  DemoBthente 
(adv.  Polykl.  p.  1212)  contains  distinct 
intimation  that  Sestos  was  not  lost  by 
the  Athenians  taUil  after  November  361 
B.C.  ApoUodorus  the  Athenian  trierarch 
was  in  the  town  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
Tarious  friends  whom  lie  mentions ;  so 
that  Sestos  must  have  been  still  an 
Athenian  possession  in  November  361 

B.C. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of  histo- 
rical investigation,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  oration  against  Polyklds  (composed 
by  Demosthends,  but  spoken  by  Apol- 
lodorus)  requires  great  precision  and 
specification  of  dates,  even  to  months 
and  days.  ApoUodorus  complains  that 
he  has  been  constrained  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  a  trierarchy,  for  four  months 
beyond  the  year  in  which  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  jointly  with  a  colleague. 
He  sues  the  person  whose  duty  it  was 
to  have  relieved  him  as  successor  at  the 
end  of  the  year,   but  who  had  kept 


aloof  and  cheated  him.  The  trierarchy 
of  ApoUodorus  b^gan  in  August  362 
B.C.,  and  lasted  (not  merely  to  Aug. 
361  B.C.,  its  legal  term,  but)  to  Novem- 
ber 361  B.C. 

llehdantz  (Vitie  Iphicratis,  Chabris, 
&c.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valuable  chap- 
ters which  he  devotes  to  the  obscure 
chronology  of  the  period,  has  over- 
looked this  exact  indication  of  the  time 
after  which  the  Athenians  lost  Sestos. 
He  supposes  the  loss  to  haye  taken 
place  two  or  three  years  earlier. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  155. 

'  Demoethends,  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
658.  s.  136;  p.  679.  s.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 
about  the  youthful  Kersobleptds,  is 
doubtless  not  less  true  of  his  father 
Kotys. 

3  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione.  p.  960. 
s.  64;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398.  s. 
200. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
672.  B.  184. 
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against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Aaa,  especially  in 
the  Tread.  He  hired  himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus ;  of  whose 
embarrassments  he  took  advantage  to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of 
Skepsisy  Kebren,  and  Ilium ;  intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little 
principality.^  finding  his  position,  howeyer,  ultimately  untenable 
against  the  probable  force  of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to 
the  Chersonese,  to  the  Athenian  commander  Eephisodotus,  asking 
for  Athenian  triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe ; 
in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys  and 
reconquer  the  ^Chersonese  for  Athens.  This  proposition,  whether 
accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized ;  for  Charidemus  was  enabled, 
through  a  truce  unexpectedly  granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to 
cross  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships. 
But  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding 
Athens  to  recover  that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with 
Kotys  against  her ;  so  that  Elseus  and  Krith&te,  her  chief  remain- 
ing posts,  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever.' 

The  victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,   however,   were  now  un- 
expectedly arrested.     After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  b.c.  aeo. 
he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers.  Python  and  Hera-  ^^^^^ 
kleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  of  JEuns  in  Thrace,  and  for-  Kotjrt. 
merly  students  under  Plato  at  Athens.    They  committed  the  act  to 
avenge  their  father ;  upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had 
inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that  violent  and 
licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined  with  an  energetic 
military  character.'    Having  made  their  escape,  Python  and  his 


'  Demosthen.    oont.    AriBtokrat.    p. 

671.  8.  1S3.    Compare  Pbeudo-AriBtot. 
CEoonomio.  ii.  30. 

'  Demosthen.    oont.    Arktokrat.    p. 

672,  673. 

The  orator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited 
however)  from  the  governor  of  Krith6td, 
announcing  the  formidable  increase  of 
force  which  threatened  the  place  since 
the  arrival  of  Chariddmus. 

*  Aristotle  (Politic,  t.  8,  12)  men- 
tions the  act,  and  states  that  the  two 
young  men  did  it  to  avenge  their  father. 
Ue  does  not  expressly  say  what  Kotys 
had  done  to  the  father ;  but  he  notices 
the  event  in  illustration  of  the  general 
category — IIoAAal  8*  iiti04<rus  yvyivuv- 
Tcu  KtiHL  Zik  rh  tls  rh  <rwfta  ala'x^<^M 
r&r  /Aoydpx^i^  riyds  (compare  what 
Tacitus  says  about  moa  reyitu — Annal. 
▼i.  1).  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
another  case  of  cruel  mutilation  in- 
flicted by   Kotys  —  'ASd/iav  S*   &W<m| 


Kirvos  Ziit,  rh  iierfAfiB^poi  bit^  abrov  wcus 
Ay,  As  6$pia'fjL4pos, 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athene.  xiL 
p.  531,532. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen  auf  dem  Qe- 
biete  der  Qeschichte,  p.  725,  726)  places 
the  death  of  Kotys  in  359  B.C.;  and 
seems  to  infer  from  Athenseus  (vi.  p. 
248;  xii.  p.  531)  that  he  had  actual 
communication  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  king,  whose  accession  took  place  be- 
tween Midsummer  360  and  Midsummer 
359  B.C.  But  the  evidence  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athenteus  from 
Hegesander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true 
about  this  Kotys ;  because  it  seems  im- 
possible that  Philip,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  can  have  had  any  such  flat- 
terer as  Kleisophus;    Philip  being  at 
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brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with  eyery 
demonstration  of  honour,  and  presented  with  the  citizenahip  as  well 
as  with  golden  wreaths ;  partly  as  tyrannicides,  partly  aa  baviiig' 
relieved  the  Atheniiins  from  an  odiovs  and  formidable  enemy.' 
Disclaiming  the  warm  eidogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various  speakeis 
in  the  assembly,  Python  is  said  to  have  replied* — '*  It  was  a  god  who 
did  the  deed;  we  only  lent  our  hands:"'  an  anecdote,  which, 
whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek 
admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  affairs  in  the 
BX.860.       Chersonese.    Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest,  Kerso- 
Kenobiep-     bleptcs,  was  only  a  youth : '  moreover  two  other  Thracian 
Kotyt.  bq.   chiefe,  Berisades  and  Amadokus,  now  started  up  as  pre- 
Anuuiokai,    teudcrs  to  shares  in  the  kingdom  of  Thrace.     Eerso- 
iu-gu^i^    bleptes  employed  as  his  main  support  and  minister  the 
^Kepi^      mercenary  general  Cbaridemus,  who  either  had  already 
*^'"^        married,  or  did  now  m^MTy,  his  sister;  a  nuptial  con- 
nection had  been  formed  in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two 
Greeks  named  Simon  and  Bianor^-and  by  Berisades  with  an 
Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodonis,  who  (like  Iphikrates  and 
others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain  independent  • 
dominion,  in  or  near  the  Chersonese*^    These  Grecian  mercenary 
chiefe  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial  ties  to  the  princes  whom 
they  served,  as  Seuthes  had  proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as  the 
Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  themselves 
by  similar  alliance  with  princely  familiea — for  example,  Sforza 
with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.    All  these  three  Thracian  competitors 
were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.     But  at  first,  it  seems, 
Cbaridemus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptes  was  the  strongest     He  and 
his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  tlie  north  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
where  tiie  Athenian  commander,  Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with 
a  small  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  Ailfilment 
of  those  fair  promises  which  Cbaridemus  had  made  m  his  letter 


that  time  in  the  greatest  politioal  em- 
barnuBamentfl,  out  of  which  he  waa  only 
rescued  by  his  indefatigable  enex^g^  and 
ability.  And  the  journey  of  Phuip  to 
Onokarsis,  also  mentioned  by  AtbensuB 
out  of  Theopompus,  does  not  imply  any 
personal  communication  with  Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassination 
of  Kotys  dates  more  probably  in  360 
B.a 

1  Demosthends  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
660.  s.  142;  p.  662,  s.  150;  p.  675.  s. 


193.    Plutarch,  De  Sui  Lauds,  p.  542 
£.:  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  1120  B, 
^  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  ut  sup, 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  674. 
S.  193.  fl€lpeucv^Mo9f,  &c. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623, 
624.  s.  8-<12 ;  p.  664.  s.  153  (in  which 
passage  m^Scu-Tt^f  may  be  fedrly  taken  to 
mean  any  near  connection  by  marriage). 
About  Athenodonis,  compare  Isokrates, 
Or.  yiii.(dePace)s.  31. 
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from  Asia,  But  Charideipus  trefited  the  Athenians  as  enemiesy 
attacked  by  sarpns^  the  seamen  on  shor^t  siul  ipjiicted  upon  them 
great  dainage.  He  thep  pressed  the  Chersonese  severely  for 
jseyeral  months,  and  marched  eyen  into  the  midst  c^  itt  to  protect 
a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the  Athenians  wer?  besieging  at  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  on  its  western  coast*— AlopeKonnesus.  At  length, 
after  seven  months  of  unprofitable  wsr&re  (dating  from  the  death 
of  Kotys),  be  foroed  i^ephisodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a  con- 
vention so  disastrous  and  dishonourable,  that  as  soon  as  known  at 
Atheqsy  it  >va0  indignantly  repudUt^d,^  Kephisodotus,  being  re- 
called in  disgraoe,  was  put  ppoo  his  trial,  and  fined ;  the  orator 
Dempstbepes  (we  are  told),  who  bad  serv^  as  one  of  the  trierarchs 
in  the  fleet,  being  among  his  accusers.* 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention,  one  was 
that  the  Greek  city  of  IjLardii^  should  be  specially  re-  ^jc  359. 
served  to  Charidemus  himsejf.     That  city— eminently  impvoved 
convenient  from  its  utuation  on  the  isthmus  connecting  ofA^tia 
the  Chersonese  with  Thrace — claimed  by  the  Athenians  ****  ^*"*^ 


as  within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time  intensely  t^^!^^ 
hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal  station,'    He  '*'^^°^ 
was  fortunate  enough  to  seisse,  through  treachery,  the  person  of 
the  Thracian  Miltokythes,  wbp  had  beep  the  pronounced  enemy 
of  Kotys,  apd  had  cooper^ited  with  Athens^     But  he  did  not 
choose  to  hand  over  this  important  prisoner  to  Eersoblepte^ 


1  jyemotAhaa,    ooiii.    AiiatokrKfc.   p. 
674-676.  8.  193-199. 
In  Beet.  194,  are  the  words  f  kc  8^ 

tw  ainhs  (Chariddmus)  lircfitf e  rV  ^<- 
irroXV  ^Ktiniw,  koX  ai  rpt^peif,  td,  trt^  ^y 

The  verb  fee  xeferf,  in  my  judgemeni 
—not  to  the  first  coming  out  of  Kephiso- 
dotufl  from  Athens  to  take  the  com- 
mand, as  Weber  (Comment,  ad  De<r 
mosth.  cent.  Aristokrat.  p.  460)  and 
other  commentators  think,  but— to  the 
coming  of  Kephiiodotus  with  ten  tri- 
remes to  P4rinihu$,  near  which  place 
Chariddmus  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  fulfilment  of  what  the  latter 
had  promised:  see  s.  196.  When  Ke? 
phiacMlotus  came  to  him  at  Perinthus 
(rtip^iirros  too  trrpterv^v — wpht  ^  T^t^ 
iwtar^X^p  i%*w6fli^i — s.  195)  to  make 
this  demand,  then  Ghariddmus,  instead 
of  behaying  honestly,  acted  like  a  traitor 


and  an  enemy.  The  allusion  to  this 
antecedent  letter  from  Chariddmus  to 
Kephisodotus,  shows  that  the  Utter 
must  hare  been  on  the  spot  for  lome 
time,  and  therefore  that  (kc  cannot 
refer  to  hiB  first  coming  out. 

Tlie  term  ivr^  ft^yof  (i.  196)  counts, 
J  presume,  from  the  death  of  Kotys. 

s  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676.  s.  199;  .Ssehinte  eont.  Ktesiphont. 
p.  384.  p.  80. 

Demosthends  himself  may  probably 
have  been  among  the  trierarchs  called 
before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to 
prove  what  took  place  at  Perinthus  and 
Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat. p.  676.  s.  200);  Euthyklds,  the 
speaker  of  the  disooune  agidnst  Aristo- 
kratte,  had  been  himself  also  among 
the  officers  serving  (p.  675.  s.  196;  p. 
683.  s.  223). 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679.  s.  809;  p.  681.  s.  216.  Demosthen. 
de  Halonneso,  p.  87.  s.  42. 
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because  the  life  of  Miltokythes  would  thus  have  been  saved ;  it 
not  being  the  custom  of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes,  to 
put  each  other  to  death.^    We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice 
milder  than  that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  bar* 
barous  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks.     Charidemus  accord- 
ingly surrendered   Miltokythes  to   the   Elardians,   who   put  the 
prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat,  took  them  a  little  way  out  to 
sea,  slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned 
the  father  himself.*     It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have 
been  some  special  antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokythes,  and  inducing 
Charidemus  to  hand  him  over  to  them  as  an  acceptable  subject 
for  revenge.     However  this  may  be,  their  savage  deed  kindled 
violent  indignation  among  all  the  Thracians,  and  did  much  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus.     Though  Kephiso- 
dotus  had  been  recalled,  and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed 
before  any  successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Ama- 
dokus  joined  their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for  pecuniary  aid. 
Athenodorus  the  general  of  Berisades,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  Thracians  and  Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in 
the  field  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus ;  whom  he  constrained 
to  accept  a  fresh  convention  dictated  by  himself.     Herein  it  was 
provided,  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors ;   that  all   three  should 
concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to  Athens ;  and  that  the 
son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos,  held  by  Charidemus 
as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that  city,  should  be  surrendered 
to  Athens  also.' 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to  Athens 
the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.  Considering  the  thing  as 
done,  the  Athenians  sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to 
receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  money  requested 
by  Athenodorus  ;  who  was  accordingly  constrained  to  disbtmd  his 


1  Demosihen.    oont.    Aristokrat.    p. 

676.  B.   201.      odfc    6irros   uofdiAOv  rois 

s  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.    p. 

677.  B.  201. 

9  Demosth.  cont.  Anatokrat.  p.  677. 
8.  202-204. 

Arifltotle  (Politic,  t.  5,  9)  mentions 
the  association  or  faction  of  IphiaddB  as 
belonging  to  Abydos,   not  to    Sestos. 


Perhaps  there  may  have  been  an  Aby- 
dene  association  now  exercising  influ- 
ence at  Sestos;  at  least  we  are  told, 
that  the  revolution  which  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  Sestos,  was  accomplished 
in  part  by  exiled  who  crossed  from 
Abydos;  something  like  the  relation 
between  Argos  and  Corinth  in  the  yean 
immediately  preceding  the  peace  of 
AntAlkidas. 
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army  for  want  of  pay.     Upon  this  Eersobleptes  and  Charidemus  at 
onoe  threw  up  their  engagement,  refused  to  execute  the  ^c,8m, 
conyention  just  sworn,  and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  charidftmat 
had  come  without  any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  con-  i^J!^^^ 
vention  concluded  with  Kephisodotus.    Disappointed  and  ^^Atboi^ 
indignant,  the  Athenians  disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  e^^^ 
in  spite  of  his  high  reputation.     They  sent  ten  envoys  SSe^JT" 
to  Uie    Chersonese,    inasting  that   the   convention   of  ^'^^to 
Athenodorus  should  be  re-sworn  by  all  the  three  Thracian  ^i*»«°»- 
competitors — fierisades,   Amadokus,    Eersobleptes ;   if  the   third 
declined,    the    envoys    were   instructed    to    take    measures    for 
making  war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the  engagements  of 
the  other  two.     But   such  a   mission,   without  arms,  obtained 
nothing  from  Charidemus  and  Eersobleptes,  except  delay  or  re- 
fusal;   while  Berisades  and  Amadokus  sent  to  Athens  bitter 
complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith.     At  length,  aflter  some 
months— just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of 
Athens  against  Eubopa  (358  B.O.) — the  Athenian  Chares  arrived 
in  the  Chersonese,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force. 
Then  at  length  the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to 
the  convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well 
as  of  Berisades  and  Amadokus.^    And  it  would  appear  that  before 
long,  its  conditions  were  realized.    Charidemus  surrendered  the 
Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  principal  town  Sestoe,  to  Athens  f 


^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
678.  B.  205,  206;  p.  680.  8.  211,  212. 
The  BiriTal  of  CharSs  in  the  Hellespont 
18  marked  by  Demoethends  as  immedi- 
ately foUowing  the  expedition  of  Athens 
to  drive  the  Thebans  out  of  Eubcea, 
which  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
358  B.C. 

^  We  see  that  Sestoe  must  have  been 
surrendered  on  this  occasioii,  although 
Diodonis  describes  it  as  having  been 
conquered  by  Charte  five  yean  after- 
wards,  in  the  year  353  B.a  (Diod.  xvi. 
34).  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthends,  that 
Chariddmus  did  actually  surrender  the 
Chersonese  at  this  time.  Had  ho  stiU 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the  orator 
would  not  have  failed  to  insist  on  the 
fact  emphatically  against  him.  Besides, 
Demosthends  says,  comparing  the  con- 
duct of  Philip  towards  the  Olynthians, 
with  that  of  Kersobleptte  towards 
Athens — iK^lros  iKtlyots  HoriZauuf  o^\ 
rrivueavT*  &ir^8«fecr,  ^rijc*  iiwoffrtp^tr 
o^Kitt  ot6s  r'  Ijy,  Ihvp  tfuy  KtpaofiKdw- 


Tns  X9f^6y7i<rov  (p.  656.  s.  128).  This 
distinctly  announces  that  the  Ghersoneee 
was  ghen  back  to  Athens,  thoush  re- 
luctantly and  tardily,  by  Kersobleptds. 
Sestoe  must  have  been  given  up  along 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most  valu- 
able post  upon  all  accounts.  If  it  be 
true  (as  Diodorus  states)  that  Chards 
in  353  B.C.  took  Seetos  by  siege,  slew 
the  inhabitants  of  military  age  and  re- 
duced the  rest  to  slavexy — ^we  must 
suppose  the  town  again  to  have  revolted 
between  358  and  353  B.C. ;  that  is,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Social  War;  which 
is  highly  probable.  But  there  is  much 
in  the  statement  of  Diodorus  which  I 
cannot  distinctly  make  out ;  for  he  says 
that  Kersobleptte  in  353  B.C.,  on  ac- 
count of  his  hatred  towards  Philip, 
surrendered  to  Athens  all  the  cities  m 
the  Chersonese  except  Kardia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  358  B.O.,  and 
without  any  reference  to  Philip ;  and  if 
alter  surrendering  the  Chersonese  in 
358  B.C.,  Kersobleptds  had  afterwards 
reconquered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  in 
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The  trans- 
nuiine 
cinpfre  of 
Atbeiui  now 
at  its  maxi- 
ranm.    Mis- 
chievous 
effects  of 
her  con- 
quests 
made 


vet  he  retained  for  himself  Kardia,^  which  wa£l  affinxfed  (though 
the  Athenians  denied  it)  not  to  be  included  in  the  boundaries 
of  that  peninsula.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided 
between  KeHBobleptes,  Berlsades,  and  Amadokus ;  whieh  triple 
division,  diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens 
as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  seciAre  possession  of  the 
Chersonese.* 
It  wast  hus  that  Athens  at  length  itiade  good  her  possession  of 
the  Chersonese  against  the  beigfabotoing  Thniciaii  poten- 
tatea  And  it  would  seem  that  hef  transmarine  power, 
with  its  dependencies  imd  confederates,  now  stood  at  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached  cAnce  the  terrible 
reverses  of  405  B.a  Among  theili  Were  numbered  not 
only  a  great  number  of  the  ^geau  islands  (even  the 
largest,  Euboea,  Chios^  Samos^  and  Khodes),  but  also 
various  continental  possessions  i  Byzantium — ^the  Cherso- 
nese— Maroneia'  with  other  places  on  tbe  southern  coast  of  Thrace 
— and  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Pdtidsea,  with  moeft  of  ^  region 
surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gtdf/  TlAr  last  portion  of  empire  bad 
been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  Olytfthiaii  fraternal  alliance  of 
neighbouring  cities,  against  which^  Athens  too^  as  well  as  Sparta, 
by  an  hnpulse  most  disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of 
Greece,  had  made  war  with  an  inauspicious  success.  The  Mace^ 
donian  king  Perdikkas^  with  a  just  instinct  toirards^  the  future 
aggrandisement  of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakenii^ 
OlynthuB ;  feeling  thai  the  towlos  on  the  Tbermadc  Gulf,  if  they 
formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of  brothers  and 
neighbours^  reciprocally  attached  and  self-sustainiBg,  would  resist 
Macedonia  more  effectively,  than  if  they  were  half-reluctant 
dependenciea  of  Athens^  even  with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by 


agal 


Inst 
ynthds. 


his  pocRKflsion  fai  fhtf  l^ghi&hig  of  SM 
B.C — ^it  seeoMi  utMocotnii^le  thalr  "Dfh 
mosthends  should  tajr  ttt^StAng  about 
the  reoonqtMst,  kl  hu  ottttlofi  AgidiiBt 
Amlokiutls>  where  he  is  tr^tng^  to 
make  aU  pohitB  poMiblo  auMiiiBt  Kerso* 
bleptte. 

^  Demottb.  oont.  Aristokral*  p^  081. 
8.  216. 

>  Demoeth.  oont.  Aristohrftt.  p.  633. 
B.  8;  p.  654.  8.  121.  The  chronolorjr  of 
these  eyents  as  given  by  Rehdants  (V ite» 
Ipbtcratis,  Chabrise^  &o.  p,  147)  appean 
to  me  nearly  oorrect,  in  spite  ox  the 
strong  objection  ezpreiued  against  it  by 
Web^  (Prolegg.  ad  Dvmoethr  eont. 
AristoknC.  p.  Ixxiii.)— and  more  ezaet 


than  the  chronology  of  B5faneeke,  For- 
sehtmgisn,  p.  727^  who-  places  the  com- 
ing ont  of  Kephiaodotna  as  general  to 
the  Chersonese  in  358  B.C.,  which  is,  I 
think,  a  ML  year  too  hrbe.  Rehdants 
does  net  allow,  as  I  think  he  ought  to 
do,  for  a  certain  interraS  between  Ke- 
phisodetus  and  the  Ten  Envoys,  during 
which  AthenodoroB  acted  for  Athens. 

*  Demoethen.  cottt.  Folyklem.  p.  1212. 
8.  26. 

*  DemodVhen.  FhHipinc.  I.  p.  41.  s.  6. 
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sea.  The  ag^easiTe  hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed, 
between  868-363  b.g«,  wad  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece 
generally,  than  that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  b.c. 
Sparta  had  crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant 
promise — ^Athens  prevented  it  firom  rearing  its  bead  anew.  Both 
conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier  against  Mace- 
donian aggrandisement ;  neither  were  found  competent  to  provide 
any  adequate  protection  to  Greece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked 
that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese,*  basss. 
lasted  but  for  a  moment.    During  the  very  same  year,  Jf^ST 
there  occurred  that  revolt  among  her  principal  allies,  ^^Jf*Sj^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sodal  War,  which  gave  to  ^^^^ 
her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  the  field  comparatively  Macedon. 
clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her  yet  more  formidable  enemy — 
Philip  of  Macedon.     That  prince  had  already  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  as  a  hostage  in  Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Perdikkas,  slain  in   a  battle  with  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360- 
359  B.C.).    At  first,  his  situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult, 
but  almost  hopeless.    Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could 
have  recognised,  in  the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first 
accession  against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrass- 
ments of  every  kind — ^the  future  conqueror  of  Ch^roneia,  and 
destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.     How,  by  his  own  genius, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by  the  iaults  and  dissensions 
of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he  attained  this  inauspicious  eminence — 
will  be  recounted  presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was  under 
the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent  city-communities 
were  more  completely  regimented  under  one  chief  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  Athens  and  Thebes  being  both  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of  forty-  ' 
four  year8~404-403  B.a  to  360-359  b.c.)   have  wrought  the 


>  I  haye  not  made  any  mention  of  the 
expedition  against  Euboea  (whereby 
Athena  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out 
of  that  island),  though  it  oocurred  just 
about  the  same  time  as  the  recovery  of 
the  Chersonese. 

That  expedition  will  more  properly 


oome  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  future  chi^ 
ter.  But  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese 
was  the  closinff  event  of  a  series  of  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  going  on  for 
four  years;  so  that  I  could  haraly  leave 
that  series  unfinished. 
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melancholy  change  of  leaying  Greece  more  disunited,  and  more 
destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority,  than  she  had  beea  at 
any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion*  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athena, 
had  all  been  engaged  in  weakening  each  other ;  in  which,  unha]>- 
pily,  each  has  been  far  more  successful  than  in  strengthening 
herself.  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  consider- 
able, and  may  be  called  yery  great,  if  compared  with  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  B.G.  But  it 
will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the  foundation  of  her 
authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has  fallen  off  from  that  imperial 
feeling  and  energy  which  ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice 
of  Perikles. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defence,  that 
the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 


' 
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CHAPTER   LXXXI. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  with  nearly 
their  entire  armament  perished  by  so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now 
resume  from  that  point  the  thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still 
continues  so  distinct  from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern 
Greece,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same 
chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in  September 
413  B.C.)  excited  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  every  bxl  413. 
part  of  the  Grecian  world,  we  may  imagine  the  intoxi-  Brracowi 
cation  of  triumph  with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed  in  ^ii^Son 
Sicily.     It  had  been  achieved  (Gylippus  and  the  Pelo-  a\^ti^^ 
ponnesian  allies  aiding)  by  the  united  efforts  of  nearly  "«°^ 
all  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for  all  of  them  had  joined 
Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects  became  decidedly  encouraging ; 
except  Naxos  and  Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians--^ 
and  Agrrigentum,  which  remained  neutral.^      Unfortunately  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans,  imme- 
diately following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement  and 
interest    They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Katana, 
where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athenian  army  contri- 
buted to  the  resistance  against  them.'     But  both  this  city  and 
Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humiliation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the 
defeated  Atheniaus,  contrived  to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their 
independence.     The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to 
attack  them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  farther ;  while 
the  Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great  ex- 
haustion, arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which  alone 
their  triumph  had  been  achieved.      The  pecuniary  burdens  to 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  submit — known  to  Nikias  during 

'  Thucyd.  vii.  50-58.  •  LysioSy  Omt.  xx.  (pro  Polyvtrato)  s.  26,  27. 
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the  last  months  of  the  siege,^  and  fatally  misleading  his  judge- 
ment— ^were  so  heavy  as  to  task  seyerely  their  powers  of  endurance. 
After  paying,  and  dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude,  the  nume- 
rous auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — after  cele- 
brating the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating  the  temples,  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens,' — ^there 
would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose  rather  than  to 
aggressive  warfare.  There  would  be  much  destruction  to  be 
repaired  throughout  their  territory,  poorly  watched  or  cultivated 
during  the  year  of  the  siege. 

In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of  exaspe- 
Antidpa-  ratiou  and  vengeance  against  Athens,  combined  with 
impending  gratitudc  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  too  powerful 
Athens-  to  be  balked.  A  confident  persuasion  reigned  throughout 
iuTtoiir  Greece  that  Athens^  could  not  hold  out  for  one  single 
summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster ;  a  persuasion  founded  greatly 
on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  to  act  against  her  from 
Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  this  day 
of  Athenian  distress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more  nume- 
rous. Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes  in  his 
expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change,  banished  three 
hundred  of  the  leading  philo-Athenian  citizens  (among  them  the 
rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the  Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour. 
The  feeling  of  reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse, 
stimulated  the  citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an 
efibrt  promising  to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  and  her  empire.  And  volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more 
forward,  as  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the  Greeks,  with  offers  of 
abundant  pay. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  B.C.  (the  year  fol- 
lowing the  catastrophe  of  the  Atlienian  armament),  a 
Sicihan  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  from  Syracuse  and 
two  from  Selinus,  under  the  command  of  liermokrates, 
reached  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  JEgean  to  Miletus. 
Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Thurii,  under 
the  Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  reinforcement  from  Tarentum 


B.C.  412. 

Syracusan 
■quadron 
under  Her- 
mokratte 
goea  to 
act  agalnat 
Athena  in 
tlia  ^jgean. 


»  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49. 

9  Diodor.  xiii.  84. 

"  Thucyd.  viii.  2:  compare  vii.  55. 


*  Thucyd.  vu.  33-57;  Dionyaiua  Ha- 
likam.  Judic.  de  Lysift,  p.  453. 
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and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after.  It  was  Ilermokrates  who  chiefly 
instigated  his  countrymen  to  this  effort.^  Throughout  the  trying 
months  of  the  siege,  be  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence 
of  Syracuse,  seconding  the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour 
and  discretion.  As  commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the 
main  fleet  now  acting  against  Athens  in  the  ^gean  (events 
already  described  in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his  conduct  was  not 
less  distinguished.  He  was  energetic  in  action,  and  popular  in 
his  behaviour  towards  those  under  his  command ;  but  what  stood 
out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as  most  honourably,  was  his  per* 
sonal  incorruptibility.  While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  and 
trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of  Tissaphemes,  conniving  at  his 
betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and  breach  of  engagement  towards 
the  armament,  with  indifference  to  the  privations  of  their  own 
unpaid  seamen — Hermokrates  and  Dorieus  were  strenuous  in 
remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
indignant  displeasure  of  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  Astyochus,  as 
well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.^  They  were  the  more  earnest  in 
performing  this  duty,  because  the  Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes 
were  manned  by  freemen  in  larger  proportion  than  the  remaining 
fleet^ 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermokrates 
and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from  Sicily — that  i>i>^ 
one  single  effort  would  glorioubly  close  the  war — was  far  C^mt- 
from  being  realized.     Athens  resisted  with  unexpected  Kynos^ma 
enerfify;   the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  slack  and  faint-  minous 

defeiil  at 

hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  Kysikus. 
presented  to  them  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hun- 
dred. Tissaphemes  was  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving  and 
protracting  the  war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokrates 
vainly  tried  to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
Sparta.^  Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating  success, 
and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of  Athens ;  so  that  the 
Syracusans  at  home,  far  from  hearing  announced  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  splendid  anticipations  under  which  their  squadron 
had  departed,  received  news  generally  unfavourable,  and  at  length 
positively  disastrous.  They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were 
ill-paid  and  distressed ;  while  Athens,  far  from  striking  her  colours, 
had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos  competent  still  to 
dispute  the  mastery  of  the  ^gcan.    They  heard  of  two  successive 

>  Thucyd.  viii.  26,  35,  91.  I      »  Thucyd.  yiii.  84. 

2  Thucyd.  viii.  29,  45,  78,  84.  *  Thucyd.  viiL  85. 
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naval  defeats,  which  the  Peloponnesian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sus- 
tained in  the  Hellespont^  (one  at  Kyno6sema--411  b.c. — ^a  second 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanus — 410  b.c.)  ;  and  at  length  of  a 
third,  more  decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — ^the  battle 
of  Kyzikus  (409  b.c.),  wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Min- 
darus  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed. 
In  this  defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  sufierers.  Their 
seamen  were  compelled  to  bum  all  their  triremes  without  exception, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  were  left  destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Fropontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of  Fhamabazus.'  That 
satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay,  advanced 
to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and  fbmished  them 
with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida  to  build  fresh  ships. 
At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  one  great  place  of 
export  for  Idaean  timber),  where  the  re-construction  took  place, 
the  Syracusans  made  themselves  so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed 
to  all  of  them  who  chose  to  accept  it.' 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude  despatch, 
safferings  addrcsscd  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokrates,  sur- 
viving second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  describing 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  armament — 
"  Our  honour  is  gone.  Mindarus  is  slain.  The  men 
are  hungry.  We  know  not  what  to  do."*  This  curious 
despatch  has  passed  into  history,  because  it  was  intercepted  by 
the  Athenians,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  But  without 
doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it  was  intended  to  make 
known,  flew  rapidly,  under  many  difierent  forms  of  words,  both  to 
Peloponnesus  and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  first 
impression  made  by  the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ;  since 
the  intervention  of  Phamabazus,  whereby  the  sufierers  were  so 
much  relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after 
some  interval  At  Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known 
excited  not  only  powerful  sympathy  with  the  sufierers,  but  also 
indignant  displeasure  against  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues; 
who — ^having  instigated  their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by 
sanguine  hopes  and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition 


of  the  Sy 
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I  Thucyd.  viiL  105;  Xen.  Hellen.  L 
1,7. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  19. 
a  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  1,  23-26. 
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for  the  purpose  of  finally  puttiDg  down  Athens — had  not  only 
achieved  nothings  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses,  ending  at 
length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  very  enemy  whom  they  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after  the 
defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  Buiishme&t 
passed  at  Syracuse  against  Hermokrates  and  his  col-  ^^d 
leagues.     The  sentence  was  transmitted  to  Asia,  and  ui^ 
made  known  by  Hermokrates  himself  to  the  annament,  SSlSSS. 
convoked  in  public  meeting.    While  lamenting  and  pro-  h^^ 
testing  against  its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality,  he  JJJ^^, 
entreated  the  armament  to  maintain  unabated  good  beha-  Smiewe^' 
viour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose  new  admirals  for  the  *^ 
time,  until  the  successors  nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.  The 
news  was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and 
the  maritime  soldiers  or  marines ;  who,  attached  to  Hermokrates 
from  his  popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  communication 
with  them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under,  any  other 
leaders.^     But  the  admirals  repressed  this  disposition,  deprecating 
any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city.    They  laid  down  their 
command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied  with  them  to  prefer  his 
complaint  at  once  publicly,  and  reminding  the  soldiers  of  the 
many  victories  and  glorious  conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
had  knit  them  together  by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.     No 
man  stood  forward  to  accuse  them ;  and  they  consented,  on  the 
continued  request  of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until 
their  three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and  Potami& 
They  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret ;  many  of  the  trierarchs 
even  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning  to  Syracuse 
they  would  procure  their  restoration.    The  change  of  commanders 
took  place  at  Miletus.^ 

Though  Hermokrates,  in  his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would 
doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remembrance  Henno- 
of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  hardly  have  found  the  ^^S^Sm^ 
like  response  in  aSyracusan  assembly.     For  if  we  review  ^^^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  armament  since  he  conducted  it  ^^a^t 
from  Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  shall  Jil'JJii^* 
find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  been  a  com-  ^^Swhad 
plete  failure,  and  that  his  assurances  of  success  against  ^»^v>^ 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  L  1,  27.  >  Xen.  Hellcn.  i.  1,  27-^1. 
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Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  but  disappointment.  There  was 
therefore  ample  cause  for  the  discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  our  limited  means  of  information 
enable  us  to  judge,  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  him 
appears  to  have  been  undeserved  and  unjust  For  we  cannot  trace 
the  ill-success  of  Hermokrates  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on 
his  part ;  while  in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibilty,  and  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  duplicity  of  Tlssaphemes,  he  stood  out  as  an 
honourable  exception  among  a  body  of  venal  colleagues.  That 
satrap,  indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermokrates  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
circulated  a  version  of  his  own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having 
asked  money  from  him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calum- 
nious means  to  revenge  such  refusal.*  But  this  story,  whether 
believed  elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap 
Pharnabazus;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished 
general,  presenting  him  with  a  sum  of  money  even  unsolicited. 
This  money  Hermokrates  immediately  employed  in  getting  to- 
gether triremes  and  mercenary  soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restora- 
tion to  Syracuse  by  force.*  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared 
in  this  attempt  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear  amply  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own  subsequent  resort  to 
hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the  preponderance 
Intern^  in  Syracusc,  and  by  their  influence  probably  the  sentence 
STracnfe—  agaiust  him  was  passed,  under  the  grief  and  wrath 
of  iMokite.  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  Unfortunately  we 
have  only  the  most  scanty  information  as  to  the  internal  state  of 
Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Athenian 
siege ;  a  period  of  marked  popular  sentiment  and  peculiar  interest 
As  at  Athens  under  the  pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the 
energies  of  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had 
been  called  forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been 
not  more  than  enough  to  achieve  it  As  at  Athens  after  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Platsea,  so  at  Syracuse  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  besiegers — ^the  people,  elate  with  the  plenitude  of 
recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the  late  successful  defence  had 
been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were  in  a  state  of  animated  democratical 
impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost  extension  and  equality  of  political 
rights.     Even  before  the  Athenian  siege,  the  government  had  been 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  «  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  t,  31  j  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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democratical ;  a  fact,  which  Thucydides  Dotices  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  successful  defence,  by  rendering  the  citizens  unani- 
mous in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the  besiegers  from  exciting 
intestine  discontent^  But  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  siege, 
it  underwent  changes  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more 
democratical.  On  the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named 
Diokles,  a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president, 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the  legislation 
of  the  city.  Some  organic  alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which 
was,  that  the  lot  should  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of 
election,  in  the  nomination  of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new 
code,  or  collection  of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up 
and  sanctioned.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are 
told  that  its  penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of 
offences  minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as  well 
as  brief.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  Diokles,  the 
chief  of  the  Committee  who  had  prepared  it  Though  now  adopted 
at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long ;  for  we  shall  find  in  five  or  six 
years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisis- 
tratus  had  put  down  the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it 
was  again  revived  at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years ;  with  comments  and  modifica- 
tions by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Tlmoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied  in 
various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force  until 
the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.' 

We  have  the  austere  character  of  Diokles  illustrated  by  a 
story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,' and  of  which  the  DuscaUjof 
like  is  recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators),  mngwiMi 
that  having  inadvertentiy  violated  one  of  his  own  enacts  tationwV 
ments,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  his  own 
sword.     But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the 
substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.    Nor  can  we 
distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  constitution  of 
Syracuse  was  now  changed.     For  though  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he 
does  not  state  whether  it  was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under 
what  reserves  and  exceptions — such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted 
at  Athens.     Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  aft;er 

1  Thucyd.  tu.  55.  "*  I      '  Compare  Diodor.  xiii.  75— about  the 

3  Diodor.  xui.  83-35.  baiUBhment  of  DioUte. 
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the  Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Dionysius, 
five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the  despotism 
by  the  most  violent  demagogic  opposition ;  and  as  having  accused, 
disgraced,  and  overthrown  certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession 
of  the  functions  of  government^  If  the  constitutional  forms  were 
rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  can- 
not have  materially  changed,  and  that  the  persons  actually  in 
leading  function  still  continued  to  be  rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos  and 
Invasion  Elataua,  after  continuing  more  than  three  years,*  was 
thage  brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from  without,   even 

more  formidable  than  Athens.  This  time,  the  invader  was  not 
Hellenic,  but  Phcenician — the  ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Girthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year 
state  of  the  (480  B.C.)  which  transported  Xerxes  across  the  Helles- 
nians.  pout  to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians 

had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast  mercenary  host  under  Hamilkar, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On  that  occa^on, 
Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large  army  defeated,  by  the 
Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Himera.  So 
deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that  for  the 
seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410  B.C.,  the  Car- 
thaginians had  never  agun  invaded  the  island.  Thej  resumed 
their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
power  before  Syracuse ;  which  same  event  had  also  stimulated  the 
Persians,  who  had  been  kept  in  restraint  while  the  Athenian 
empire  remained  unimpaired,  again  to  act  ofiensively  for  the 
recovery  of  their  dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  llie  great 
naval  power  of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even 
alarm  to  Carthage,^  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner  was  that 
safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the  foreigner 
began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  ^gean« 


1  Aristotel.  Politic,  y.  3,  6.     Kal  4v 

rris   yimis  r^v  wo\4fiov  rod  irphs  *A9fi' 
vtdovSf  in  irokirtlcu  th  itiftoKparlay  fitri- 

T.  4,  4,  5.  Kal  Aioy6<rios  K»rriyop&y 
Aaipyeuov  jcal  r&y  irKowrtwy  ^|iii^  rris 
rvpcun^l^oSf  8i2t  riiy  Mx(^ptiy  irt«rrci^clf  ^y 


^rifiOTiKhs  Ay, 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  56. 

*  Thucvd.  yi.  34.  Speech  of  Hermo- 
kratds  to  his  countrymen  at  Syracuse — 
9oKe7  94  fiot  Koi  is  Kapxfl96ya  ifiMiyoy 
cTvoi  Triii^oA,  Oh  yiip  iy^Kwiaroy  airoTs, 
&XV  i^i  Btdi  ^^w  €lc\  fi4i  irorc  *A$fiycuot 
ainois  M  tj^k  irtfXir  IX9«criy,  &c. 
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From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries^  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  will  b.c.  48(mio. 
be  found  frequent  in  their  aggressive  interventions  in  Extent  of 
Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act  power-  SSJlfl^r 
fully  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.    Whether  JJ^J^^  ^^ 
any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  abstain  !?£[^^ 
from  intervention  during  the  preceding  generations,  we  i*«"c*«>«- 
are  unable  to  say.     The  history  of  this  powerful  and  wealthy 
city  is  very  little  known.     We  make  out  a  few  facts,  which  impart 
a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligarchical  government^  and  of  her 
extensive  colonial  possessions,  but  which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  her  continuous  history.     Her  possessions  were  most  extensive, 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  both  eastward  and  westward  from  her 
city  ;  comprehending  also  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at 
this  time,  probably)  few  settlements  in  Spain.     She  had  quite 
enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere,  without  meddling  in 
Sicilian  affairs ;  the  more  so,  as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a 
dependent  ally  than  a  colonial  possession.    In  the  early  treaties 
made  with  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  restrict  and  even  interdict 
the  traffic  of  the  Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except 
Carthage  itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse 
with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily  ;  which  they  consider  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of  Latium 
stood  in  to  Rome.^     While  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  Sicily 
was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other  dependencies 
gave  her  much  trouble,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh 
and  extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage  and 
her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third  or  second  centuries 
B.C. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  conclusions  as  to 
the  fifUi  century  B.G.,  especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system 
pursued.    The  maximum  of  her  power  was  attained  before  her 


»  PolybiuB,  iii.  22,  23,  24. 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  (either 
whoUy  or  in  part)  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans.  The  latest  of  the 
three  belongs  to  the  days  of  Pyrrhus, 
about  278  B.C.;  the  earliest  to  508  b.c. 
The  intermediate  treaty  is  not  marked 
as  to  datd  by  any  specific  evidence,  but 
I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
BO  late  as  345  b.c.,  which  is  the  date 
assigned  to  it  by  Casaubon,  identifying 
it  with  the  treaty  alluded  to  by  Livy, 
▼ii.  27.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  earlier  date,  some- 


where between  480-410  b.c.  This  second 
treaty  is  far  more  restrictive  than  the 
first,  against  the  Romans;  for  it  inter- 
dicts them  from  all  traffic  either  with 
Sardinia  or  Africa,  except  the  city  of 
Carthage  itself;  the  fixiit  treaty  per- 
mitted such  trade  under  certain  limita- 
tions and  conditions.  The  second  treaty 
argues  a  comparative  superioritv  of  Car- 
thage to  Rome,  which  would  rather 
seem  to  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  Uie 
fifth  century  B.C.,  than  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth. 
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first  war  with  Rome,  which  began  in  264  B.C. ;  the  first  and  second 
Punic    wars    both   of  them   greatly  reduced  her   strength   and 
dominion.     Yet  in  spite  of  such  reduction  we  learn  that  about 
150  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000  souls  ^ 
were  computed  in  it,  as  occupanjts  of  a  fortified  circumference  of 
above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  peninsula  with  its  isthmus.      Upon 
this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was  situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall  of  its  own,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple 
of  ^sculapius.     The  numerous  papulation  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Utica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more 
anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independent  of 
the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the   condition  of  an  inferior  and 
discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
Carthage'  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  further 
off  on  the  other.     Even  at  that  time,  too,  the  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya.'    Yet  this  was 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged 
to  them  certainly  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  in  all  probability 
also  between  480-410  b.c.     That  empire  extended  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis — ^westward 
all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and  the  western  coast 
of  Morocco.     The  line  of  coast  south-east  of  Carthage,  as  far  as 
the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  proverbial  (under  the  name 
of  Byzacium   and   the   Emporia)  for  its  fertility.     Along   this 
extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous  Libyan  tribes,  living  by 
agriculture ;    and  a  mixed  population   called   Liby-Phoenicians, 
formed  by  intermarriage  and   coalition  of  some  of  these  tribes 
either  with  colonists  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  perhaps  with  a 
Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still 
earlier  settlement  in  the  country.*    These  Liby-Phoenicians  dwelt 
in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  unfortified,  but  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile,  yielding  large  produce. 
They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but  generally  unwarlike,  which 
latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient  theory  to  the  extreme  rich- 


>  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832,  833;  Livy, 
Epitome,  lib.  51. 

Strabo  gives  the  circumference  as  360 
stadia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  isthmua 
as  60  stadia.  But  this  is  noticed  by 
Barth  as  much  exaggerated  (Wander- 
ungen  auf  der  Ktiste  des  Mittelmeers, 
p.  85). 


•  '  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  75. 

'  Strabo,  ut  mp, 

*  This  is  the  view  of  MoTers,  sus- 
tained with  much  plausibility,  in  bis 
learned  and  instructive  work  —  Ge- 
schichte  der  Phoenizier,  vol.  ii.  part.  ii. 
p.  435-455.    See  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
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neas  of  their  soil.^  Of  the  Liby-Phoenician  towns  the  number  ib 
not  known  to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  great,  since 
we  are  told  that  both  Agathokles  and  Begulus  in  their  respective 
invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single  district,  called 
Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns.' 

A  few  of  the  towns  along  the   coast — Hippo,   Utica,   Adru- 
metum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &a — were  colonies  from  Tyre,  Hanh  deai- 
like  Carthage  herself.     With  respect  to  Carthage,  there-  thage  to- 
fore,  they  stood  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  Liby-  rai^ects. 
Phoenician  towns,  either  maritime  or  in  the  interior,  sent  out 
Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  render  every  nJ^. 
town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  Utica.    They  thus  derived 
revenue  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian, 
Liby-Phoenician,  and  indigenous  Libyan ;  and  the  amount  which 
they  imposed  appears  to  have  been  exorbitant      At  one  time, 
immediately  after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural 
cultivators  as  much  as  one-half  of  their  produce,'  and  doubled  at 
one  stroke  the  tribute  levied  upon  the  towns.     The   town  and 
district  of  Leptis  paid  to  them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day, 
or  365  talents  annually.     Such  exactions  were  not  collected  with- 
out extreme  harshness  of  enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the 
tax-payer  of  all  that  he  possessed ;  and  even  tearing  him  from 
his  family  to  be  sold  in  person  for  a  slave.^     Accordingly  the 


^  Livy  zxix.  25.  Comparo  the  last 
chapter  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

'  Diodor.  xx.  17  ;  Appian,  "nii.  3,  68. 

>  Colonel  Leake  observee,  with  re- 
spect to  the  models  Greeks,  who  work 
on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  upon  the 
landed  property  of  Turkish  proprietors 
— "  The  Helots  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Greeks,  who  labour  on  the  Turkish 
farms  in  the  plahu  of  Turkey,  and  who 
are  bound  to  account  to  their  masters 
for  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
as  TTrteeus  says  of  the  Messenians  of 
his  time — 

'Qamp  ovot  iirfAkoit  ax^<''i  T«ip^/ui«VDt 
Atowovwoun  ^^porrrc,  ivayieoxyft  vwh  Auyyi^, 
*Hfu<rv  irar,  Stnror  xopirov  ctpovpa  ^poi. 
(TyrUnis,  Fng.  5,  ed.  Scfaneld.) 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard" 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  168). 

*  Polybius,  i.  72;  Livy,  xzziv.  62. 

Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phcenizier,  ii. 
2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  large  assessment 
to  Leptis  Magna;  but  the  passage  of 
Livy  can  relate  only  to  Leptis  Parva,  in 


the  region  called  Emporia. 

Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater  die- 
tance  from  Carthage,  near  the  Great 
Syrtis. 

Dr.  Barth  (Wanderunsen  durch  die 
Kiistenlander  des  Mittellandischen 
Meers,  p.  81-146)  has  given  a  recent 
and  valuable  examination  of  the  site  of 
Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions. On  his  map,  however,  the  terri- 
tory called  Emporia  is  marked  near  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  200  miles  from  Carthage 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  3).  Tet  it  seems  cei^ 
tain  that  the  name  Emporia  must  have 
comprised  the  territory  south  of  Car- 
thage and  approaching  very  near  to  the 
city ;  for  Scipio  Africanus,  in  his  expe- 
dition from  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to 
steer  for  Emporia.  He  intended  to 
land  very  near  Carthage;  and  he  actu- 
ally did  land  on  the  White  Cape,  near 
to  that  city,  but  on  the  north  side,  and 
still  nearer  to  Utica.  This  region  north 
of  Carthage  was  probably  not  included 
in  the  name  Emporia  (Livy  xxix.  25- 
27). 
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general  sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was 
one  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases  the 
Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such  contingences  by 
paid  garrisons  ;  but  they  also  provided  a  species  of  garrison  from 
among  their  own  citizens ;  by  sending  out  from  Carthage  poor 
men,  and  assigning  to  them  lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators 
attached.  This  provision  for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly 
analogous  to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the 
Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
obviating  discontent  among  their  town  population  at  home,  and  of 
keeping  watch  over  their  dependencies  abroad.^ 

In  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  apprehen^on 
Miutanr  of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them  from  seaward  ;  an 
GirUiAge.  enterprise  first  attempted  in  316  b.o.,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  by  the  boldness  of  the  Syracusan  Agathokles.  Nor 
were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable  as  conquerors, 
though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plunderers.  The  Numi- 
dians  and  other  native  tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory  horsemen, 
distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable  activity,  so 
harassed  the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  ofil^  But  these 
barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organisation  to  act  for  per- 
manent objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and  the  second  Punic 
war  with  Roma  During  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.G.,  there- 
fore (prior  to  the  invasion  of  Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  Carthaginians  was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign 
parts.  For  these  purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreign  merce- 
naries, hired  for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts 
from  their  Libyan  dependences.  The  native  Carthaginians,' 
though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  undertake  this  military 


^  AriBtotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9;  tI.  3,  5. 

'  Appian.  viii.  32,  54,  59  ;  Phlegon. 
Trail,  de  MirabilibuSi  c.  18.  Etfiaxos  8c 
^ffiy  iy  ncptijT^o'cx,  KapxH^oyiovs  ircpi- 
ToApt^oyras  rijy  lUiay  iirapxiay,  €^puy 
opiaroyras  8^o  <rKt\€Tohs  4y  <r6p^  jcci- 
fiiyovSf  &c. 

The  line  of  trench  however  was  dug 
apparently  at  an  early  Btage  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion;  for  the  Carthagi- 
nians afterwards,  as  they  grew  more 
powerful,  extended  their  possessions 
beyond  the  trench;  as  we  see  by  the 
passages  of  A])pian  above  referred  to. 


Movers  (Gesch.  der  Phoeniz.  ii.  2.  p. 
457)  identifies  this  trench  with  the  one 
which  Pliny  names  near  Thents  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  as  having  been  dug  by 
order  of  the  second  AMcanus — to  form 
a  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
native  kings  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).  But 
I  greatly  doubt  such  identitv.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  last  is  distinct 
from  the  Carthaginian  trench. 

*  A  Carthaginian  citizen  wore  as  many 
rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns  (Aria- 
totel.  PoUtic.  vii.  2,  6). 
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senricey  were  generally  averse  to  it,  and  sparingly  employed.  But 
these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent  on  foreign  service,  constituted 
a  most  formidable  force  when  called  upon.  No  less  than  forty 
thousand  hoplites  went  forth  from  the  gates  of  Carthage  to  resist 
Agathokles,  together  with  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand 
war^shariots.^  An  immense  public  magazine— of  arms,  muniments 
of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions — appears  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.^  A  chosen  division  of 
2500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and  family,  formed  what  was  called 
the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage,^  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in 
the  field  as  well  as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  which  formed  part  of  their  ba^age.  We  shall 
find  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily  ;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  consists  of  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Libyans,  &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the  occa- 
sion, discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  customs.  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they  fought — 
seldom,  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they  served  ;  while  they 
were  often  treated  by  Carthage  with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly 
abandoned  to  destruction.'*  A  military  system  such  as  this  was 
pregnant  with  danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing 
in  Africa ;  as  happened  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city 
was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily 
these  mercenaries  often  enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the 
cost  only  of  her  money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  dtizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have 
relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — ^manifesting  little  or  no  mili* 
tary  skill ;  until  we  come  to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted 
under  Hamilkar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts  known 
are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us  to  compre-  Pouucai 
hend  its  real  working.     The  magistrates  most  conspi-  ofctrtbage. 
cuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the  two  Kings  or  Sufietes, 


1  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

'  Appian,  yiii.  80.  Twenty  thousand 
panoplies,  together  with  an  immense 
stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  perfidious 
manoBuvres  of  the  Romans,  a  little  be- 
fore the  last  siege  of  Carthage. 

See  Botticher,  Qeschichte  der  Car- 
thager,  p.  20-25. 

*  Diodor.  xyL  8. 

*  See  the  striking  description  in  Livy, 


of  the  motley  composition  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mercenary  armies,  where  he 
bestows  just  admiration  on  the  genius 
of  Hannibal,  for  having  always  main- 
tained his  ascendency  over  them,  and 
kept  them  in  obedience  and  harmony 
(Livy,  xxviii.  12).  Compare  Poly  bins, 
i.  65-67,  and  the  manner  m  which  Imil- 
kon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to  de- 
struction at  Symcuse  (Diodor.  xiv.  75- 
77). 
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who  presided  over  the  Senate.*    They  seem  to  have  been  renewed 
annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re-eligible  or 
actually  re -chosen,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  were  always  selected 
out  of  some  few  principal  families  or  gentes.     There  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributed 
into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes — ^some- 
thing in  tlie  manner  of  the  Roman  patricians.     From  these  gentes 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty  principes  repre- 
senting the  curiae  ;^  sometimes  a  still  smaller,  of  only  ten  prindpes. 
These  little  councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  political 
proceedings  of  Carthage ;  and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincide 
with  what  Polybius  calls  the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — the 
Three  Hundred,  with  that  |which  he  calls  the  Senate.'     Aristotle 
assimilates  the  two  Kings  (SufFetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  ELings 
of  Sparta — and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to  that  of  Sparta  :^ 
which  latter  consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings 
who  sat  in  it     But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  at 
Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.     He  men- 
tions two  Councils,  one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one 
hundred  and  four ;  and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchics. 
He  compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartan 
Ephors ;  yet  again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested  with 
extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  tlie 
greatest  authority  in  the  state.     Perhaps  this  last  Council  was 
identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred  Judges  (said  to  have 
been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check   upon  the  generals 
employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum  ;   of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual,  and  so 
powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  assemblies  and  magis- 
tracies of  the  state.     Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law 
was  passed  to  lessen  the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of 
Judges ;  causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  of 
being  perpetual.* 


1  There  were  in  like  manner  two  Stif- 
fetes  in  (xades  and  each  of  the  other 
Phcenician  colonies  (Livy,  zxviii.  37). 
Cornelius  NepoB  (Hannibal,  c.  7)  talks 
of  Hannibal  ai  having  been  made  king 
(rex)  when  he  was  invested  with  his 


•  Polybius,  X.  18;  Livy,  xxx.  16. 

Yet  again  Polybius  in  another  place 
speaks  of  the  Qerontion  at  Carthage  as 
representing  the  aristocratical  force, 
and  as  opposed  to  the  irX^  9os  or  people 
(vi.  51).     It  would  seem  that  by  Fep^v- 


great    foreign    military    command,    at  ,  nov  he  must  mean  the  same  as  the 


twenty-two  vears  of  age.  So  Diodorus 
(xiv.  54)  talLs  about  Imilkon,  and  He- 
rodotus (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkar. 

2  See  Movers,  Die  Phonizior,  ii.  1.  p. 
483-490. 


assembly  called  in  another  passage  (z. 
18)  2^KA.i7TOf. 

^  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  2. 

'  Livy,  xxxiii.  46.  Justin  (xix.  2) 
mentions  the    100   select  Senators  set 
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These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable  authors,  convey 
so  little  information  and  are  withal  so  difficult  to  recon-  ougarcfaicai 
cile,  that  both  the  structure  and  working  of  the  political  ^ume^^ 
machine  at  Carthage  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.^  But  »^^^^*^*«®- 
it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly 
oligarchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families  divided 
among  themselves  the  great  offices  and  influence  of  the  state  ;  that 
they  maintidned  themselves  in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction 
from  the  multitude;^  that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in 
bitter  feuds,  often  stained  by  gross  pierfidy  and  bloodshed ;  and 
that  the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent  party-antipa- 
thies, unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.^ 
It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispensable  qualification,  and 
that  magistrates  and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a 
great  measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety 
was,  tiie  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective 
banquets  of  the  curice  or  the  political  associations ;  a  habit  so 
continual,  and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  phiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.^ 
There  was  a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  propositions  were  pub- 
licly debated,  in  cases  where  the  SuiFetes  and  the  small  Council 
were  not  all  of  one  mind.^  How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less 
considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the  rich 
families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ments with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  purposes 
of  government  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great 
offices  held — Sufietes,   Senators,  Generals,   or  Judges — by  the 


apart  as  judges.  , 

1  Heeren  (Ideen  tiber  den  Verkehr 
der  Alten  Welt,  part  ii.  p.  138.  3rd 
edit.)  and  Kluge  (in  hia  Dissertation, 
Aiisioteles  de  PoUti&  Carthaginiensium, 
Wratisl.  1824)  have  discussed  aU  these 
passages  with  ability.  But  their  mate- 
rials do  not  enable  them  to  reach  any 
certainty. 

'  Valeriua  Max.  iz.  5,  4.  "  Inso- 
lentiee  inter  Carthaginiensem  at  Cam- 
panum  senatum  quasi  samulatio  fiiit. 
lUe  enim  separato  k  plebe  balneo  lava- 
batur,  hie  diverso  foro  utebatur." 

"  Diodor.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  9;  Yaler. 
Max.  ii.  7,  1. 

*  Arlstotcl.  Politic,  iii.  5,  6. 


These  banquets  must  have  been  set- 
tled, daily  proceedings — as  well  as  mul- 
titudinous, in  order  to  furnish  even 
apparent  warrant  for  the  comparison 
which  Aristotle  makes  with  the  Spartan 
public  mess.  But  even  granting  the 
analogy  on  these  external  points — ^the 
intrinsic  difference  of  character  and  pur- 
pose between  the  two  must  have  been 
so  great  that  the  comparison  seems  not 
happy. 

Livy  (xxziv.  61)  talks  of  the  ctrcu/i  et 
convivia  at  Carthage;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  general  expression,  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  public  banquets 
mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

»  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  8,  3. 
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members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy  families ;  and  the  chief 
opposition  which  they  encountered,  was  from  their  feuds  against 
each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with 
skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  sys- 
tematic foreign  and  commercial  aggrandisement  Within  the 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the 
successful  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  com- 
motion.^ 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice,  is 
Powerful  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  b.c.),  who  is  said  to 
QirthlSe-  ^^^^  mainly  contributed  to  organize  the  forces,  and 
niSiikar,  extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  Of  his  two  sons, 
^^■**™***'  one,  Uasdruba],  perished  after  a  victorious  career  in 
Sardinia ;  ^  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of 
Himera  in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as  has 
been  already  recounted.  After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his  son 
Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed  his  life  in 
Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.^  But  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal 
sti]l  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most  powerful  citizens  in  the  state ; 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous 
Africans,  whom  they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which 
Carthage  had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon 
the  city  was  situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been 
so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select  One  Hundred  Sena- 
tors sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated  for  the  first  time.^ 
Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians 
from  farther  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the  interval  between 
480-410  B.C.  There  were  probably  other  causes  also,  not  known 
to  us — and  down  to  the  year  413  b.c.,  the  formidable  naval  power 

^  Ariatot.  Polit.  ii.  8,  1.    He  briefly  f  poses  to  read  iv  XaXK7iZ6ri  instead  of 


alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of 
Hanno  (v.  6,  2),  ivhich  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Justin,  (xzi.  4).  Hanno  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting 
to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  him- 
self despot.  But  he  was  detected,  and 
executed  under  the  sevei^est  tortures ; 
all  his  family  being  put  to  death  along 
with  him. 

Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make 
out  Aristotle's  statements  about  the 
Carthaginian  government — but  some  of 
them  are  even  contradictory.  One  of 
these  (v.  10,  3)  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Barthdlemy  St.  Hilaire,  who   pro- 


ip  Kapxv^^f't"  In  another  place  (y.  10» 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Carthage  {iy  Kopx^ 
Z6wi  IhifjLOKpiMrovfiiyri)  a  state  democratic- 
ally governed ;  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  what  he  says  in  iL  8^  respect* 
ing  its  government. 

Aristotle  compares  the  Council  of  104 
at  Carthage  to  the  Spai*tan  Ephors. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  numei> 
ouB  a  body  could  have  transacted  the 
infinite  diversity  of  administrative  and 
other  business  performed  by  the  five 
Ephors. 

^  Justin,  xiz.  1. 

3  Diodor.  xiii.  *  Justin,  xiz.  2. 
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of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  kept  them  on  the 
watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the  great  Athenian 
catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were 
dissipated ;  so  that  Carthage  again  found  leisure,  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, to  seek  in  Sicily  both  aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same 
quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for  the  b.c.4io. 
recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now  served  in  the  like  capa-  ^^^  ^ 
city  as  prompters  to  Carthage.  The  inhabitants  of  gj^^Si S^ 
Egesta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war  with  rival  neigh-  s^cuy. 
bours  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting  parties.  They 
had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,^  before  they  thought 
of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.  This  war  indeed  had  been 
for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  larger  Athenian  enter- 
prise against  Syracuse ;  but  it  revived  after  that  catastrophe, 
wherein  Athens  and  her  armament  were  shipwrecked.  The 
Egestaeans  had  not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred 
aggravated  hostility  from  their  neighbours,  for  having  brought  upon 
Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original  quarrel 
with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of  border  territory. 
This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent  to  maintain,  under  their 
present  disadvantageous  circumstances.  But  the  Selinuntines,  con- 
fident, as  well  as  angry,  were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in 
their  original  claim.  They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestaeans  of 
other  lands  indisputably  belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced 
the  integrity  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other 
quarter  could  the  Egestaeans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding  both 
will  and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage.^ 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only  semi-Hel- 
lenic) was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Sicilian  Appucatioa 
coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape  of  the  island,  and  in  cirtSS?  ^ 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian  settle-  ippIf^Tion 
ments — Motye,  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  and  Soloeis  or  5^{j;J~of 
Soluntum.    Selinus  also  was  near  the  western  cape,  but  W"»nibia. 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  its  territory  conterminous  to 
the  southern  portion  of  Egesta.     When  therefore  the  Egestsean 
envoys  presented  their  urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid, 


»  Diodor.  xii.  82. 

It  leeras  probable  that  the  war  which 
Dindonts  xnentionB  to  have  taken  place 
in  452  B  c,  between  the  Egestasana  and 
and  Lilybseans — was  really  a*  war  be- 
tween ^^ta  and  Selinus  (see  Diodor. 
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zi.  86— with  Weaaeling^s  note).    Lily- 
basum  aa  a  town  attained  no  importance 
until  after  the  capture  of  Motyd  by  tha 
elder  Dionysius  in  396  B.c. 
*  Diodor.  xiii.  43. 
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proclaiming  that  unless  asasted  they  must  be  subjugated  and 
become  a  dependency  of  Selinus — ^the  Carthaginians  would  not 
unreasonably  conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements  would 
be  endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbour  were  allowed 
thus  to  aggrandize  herself.     Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant  the 
aid  solicited  ;  yet  not  without  much  debate  and  hesitation.     They 
were  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — 
which  had  been  laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover 
left  such  disastrous  recollections^ — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan 
courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament    But  the  recollections  of  the  Gelonian  victory 
at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  apprehension,  also  kindled  the 
appetite  of  revenge ;   especially  in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the 
grandson  of  that  general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death. 
Hannibal  was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two 
Suffetes,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grandfather 
had  been  seventy  years  before.    So  violent  had  been  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera,  that 
they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general  Hamilkar  and 
father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him  to  pass  his  whole  life 
in  exile.     He  had  chosen  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus,  where  pro- 
bably Hannibal  also  had  spent  his  youth,  though  restored  since  to 
his  country  and  to  his  family  consequence — and  from  whence  he 
brought  back  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as 
an  impatience  to  wipe  off  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonour  both 
of  his  country  and  of  his  family.    Accordingly,  espousing  with 
warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestseans,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate 
authority  to  take  efiective  measures  for  their  protection.' 

His  &st  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and  Selinus, 


'  DIodor.  xiii.  43. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  43.  KaT^0Tij<ray  <rrfKtr 
rrtyhr  rhy  'Ayylfiayf  xarh  ¥6fMvs  tSrrt 
/SouriXc^oyra.  OSros  9^  ^v  vlmvhs  fAty 
rod  wphs  T4\coyn  woKt/jJiccanos  'A/tfA-icov, 
Ktd  irpibf  *lfi4pif  TcXcvr^tf'aKros,  vlbs  8^ 
T4trKwyos,  ts  Zih  r^v  rov  irarphs  lirray 
i^vyalSt^fit  koX  Kortfilwirty  iy  rf  2«Xi- 
povyri*  'O  8*  oSv  *Ayvt/9as,  Av  fi^y  ical 
^^ffti  fii<r4\\rfy,  SfjMS  8^  rits  r&y 
vpoy6yofy  itrifilas  9top$Aa'tur$au  fiov\6' 
fuyos,  &o. 

The  banishment  of  Qiskon^  and  that 
too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  deserves 
notice,  as  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  Greek  republics,  and  Carthage.  A 
defeated  general  in  Greece,  if  he  snr- 
Tived  his  defeat,  was  not  unfrequently 


banished,  even  where  there  seems  nei- 
ther proof  nor  probability  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  misjudge- 
ment, or  omission.  But  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  case  in  which,  when  a  Grecian 
general  thus  apparently  innocent  was 
not  merely  defeated  but  slain  in  the 
battle,  his  son  was  banished  for  life^  as 
Oiskon  was  banished  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. In  appreciating  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  Grecian  states,  both  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical,  dealt  with 
their  officers,  the  contemporary  republic 
of  Carthage  is  one  important  standard 
of  comparison.  Those  who  censure  the 
Greeks,  wUl  ha?e  to  find  stronger  terins 
of  condemnation  when  thev  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  Carthagmians. 
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to  remonstrate  agsunst  the  encroachments  of  the  Selinuntines ; 
with  farther  instructions,  in  case  remonstrance  proved  ^.0,410, 
ineffectual,  to  proceed  with  the  Egestseans  to  Syracuse,  canhagi. 
and  there  submit  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitration  Mnt  to  ""^^ 
of  the  Syracusans.     He  foresaw  that  the  Selinuntines,  nlumaity 
having  superiority  of  force  on  their  side,  would  refuse  "'sy™'^"**- 
to  acknowledge  any  arbitration ;  and  that  the  Syracusans,  respect- 
fully invoked  by  one  party  but  rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand 
aside  from  the  quarrel  altogether.      It  turned  out  as  he   had 
expected.     The  Selinuntines  sent  envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest 
against   the   representations   from    Egesta   and    Carthage ;    but 
declined  to  refer  their  case  to  arbitration.     Accordingly,  the  Syra- 
cusans passed  a  vote  that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with 
Selinus,  yet  i^ithout  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with 
Carthage ;  thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Egesta :  5000  Libyans  or  Africans  ;  and  800  Campanian  merce- 
naries, who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted  that  camp  before  the  final 
catastrophe  occurred.^ 

In  spite  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance  of 
Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  fiill  power  and  B.0.410. 
prosperity,  still  believed  themselves  strong  enough  to  S??h^Slu- 
subdue  Egesta.     Under  such  persuasion,  they  invaded  5^°"J2^ 
the  territory  with  their  ftiU  force.     They  began  to  ravage  *J*JJiy 
the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  and  precaution ;  but  J*J™*^ 
presently,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  to  oppose  them,  oiAni. 
they  became  careless,  and  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly 
plunder.     This  was  the  moment  for  which  the   Egestaeans  and 
Carthaginians  were  watching.     They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by 
surprise,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured 
the  whole  booty .^ 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  ofiensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or  despoiling  Measures  of 
their  ancient  enemy  Egesta.     Only  so  far  as  was  neces-  ^ISJ^f 
sary  for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  sl^JSSi- 
yet  interfered.     But  against  such  an  interference  the  JSJEtowof 
Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  measure  of  5^»»i. 
their  own  force,  would  have  seen  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
achieve   any  conquest.      Moreover,    they    might   perhaps   have 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  43,  44.  -  Diodor.  ziii.  44. 
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obtained  peace  now,  bad    tbey  sought   it ;   as    a  considerable 
minority  among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named  Empedion,^ 
urgently  recommended :  for  Selinus  appears  always  to  have  been 
on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage  than  any  other  Grecian  city 
in  Sicily.     Even  at  the  great  battle  of  ^Himera,  the  Selinuntine 
troops  had  not  only  not  assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought  in 
the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar;'  a  plea,  which,  had  it 
been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight  with  Hannibal. 
But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage  appears  only  to  have 
rendered  them  more  confident  and  passionate  in  braving  her  force 
and  in  prosecuting  the  war.     They  sent  to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  ^d, 
which  the  Syracusans,  under  present  circumstances,  promised  to 
send  them.     But  the  promise  was  given  with  little  cordiality,  as 
appears  by  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  neutrality  which  they  had  professed  so  recently  before ;  for  the 
contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive  on  the  part  of  Selinus,  so  that 
Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  her  to  conquer  Egesta. 
Neither  Syracusans  nor  Selinuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense 
preparations,    and    energetic   rapidity   of  movement,   by    which 
Hannibal  at  once  altered  the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes, 
of  the  war.     He  employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in 
collecting  a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Campania,  with   various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to   take 
service.' 

J[n  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  through  the 
B.a  4o».  exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
Hannibia  Icavc  Africa  with*)a  great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  and  1500 
to  Sicily  transports  or  vessels  of  burthen  ;  *  conveying  an  army, 
largeannZ  which,  according  to  the  comparatively  low  estimate  of 
u^^e^^  Timsus,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men ;  while 
toseiiniu.  Ephorus  extended  the  number  to  200,000  infantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments  of  war  and  battering 
machines  for  siege.  With  these  he  steered  directly  for  the  western 
Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybseum ;  taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops 
and  to  keep  his  fleet  on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay 
near  Motye — and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he 


1  Diodor.  ziii.  59. 

s  Diodor.  ziii.  55;  zi.  21. 

•  Diodor.  ziii.  54-58.  ol  rots  Kapxn' 
toviois  *EXXi)ycf  ^vfAfMXOvprts,  &c. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  ezactr— that 
which  Plutarch  affirnui,  Timoleon,  o. 
30 — that  the  Carthaginians  had  never 
employed  Qreeks  in  their  flervioe,  at 


the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Krimdsus 
— B.C.  840. 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  34.  Zwarol  Z4  tlfft  (tha 
Carthaginians)  fid\.i<rra  r&y  yvy,  fiovkv 
$4vr€S'  xpvir^i'  yiip  Ktd  ipyvpor  irKtitrroy 
KfKTiiyTMf  ZBw  S  Tff  ir6KtfiOS  KoX  rtlAAa 
tlhropnZ 
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should  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was  ahout  to 
prosecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the  southern  coast 
towards  their  city.  By  this  precaution,  he  took  the  best  means  for 
prolonging  the  period  of  Syracusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy  so 
much  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected,  sent  pressing 
messengers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised  help.    They 
had  made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  defensive  against  a 
really  formidable  aggressor.     Their  walls,  though  strong  enough 
to  hold  out  against  Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected  during 
the  long-continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and  were  now 
in  many  places  out  of  repair.     Hannibal  left  them  no  time  to 
make  good  past  deficiencies.     Instead  of  wasting  his  powerful 
armament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias  had  done  five  years  before) 
by  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real  inaction,  he  w«dted  only 
until  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Egesta  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Carthaginian  dependencies,  and  then  marched  his  whole 
force  straight  from  Lilybseum  to  Selinus.     Crossing  the  river 
Mazara  in   his  way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its 
mouth,  he  soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.     He 
distributed  his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  battering 
machines  and  moveable  wooden  towers ;  and  then  assailed  the 
walls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points  where  they  were 
most  accessible  or  most  dilapidated.    Archers  and  slingers  in  great 
numbers  were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of 
missiles  and  diase  away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements.* 
Under  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers  were  rolled  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal  or  nearly  equal  in 
height,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  interior  were  prepared  to 
contend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level.     Against  other 
portions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with  iron  heads  were  driven  by 
the  combined  strength  of  multitudes,  shaking  or  breaking  through 
its  substance,  especially  where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or 
decay.    Such  were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.     He  was  eager 
to  forestal  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements 
of  his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his 
grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  defeated  before  Himera.     Col- 
lected from  all  the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented 
soldiers  heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  language— in  everything, 
except  bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.^ 

*  Diodor.  ziii.  54,  55. 
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The  dismay  of  the  Selinuntines,  when  they  suddenly  found 
B.C.  409.        themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurricane, 
vigoroofl       is  not  to  be  described.     It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of 
seunns-      Hannibal  to  impose  conditions  or  grant  capitulation  ;  for 
Stanra^     hc  had  promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to  his  soldiers. 
S^ienJS  *'    The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  hold  out  with  the 
•tormed.        couragc  of  despcratiou,  until  they  could  receive  aid  from 
their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the  southern  coast — Agrigentam,  Gela, 
and  especially  Syracuse — ^all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and 
to  supplicate.     Their  armed  population  crowded  to  man  the  walls, 
with  a  resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  dtizens ;  while  the  old 
men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from  the  fate 
which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and  encouragement 
in  their  power.     Under  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  every  variety  of 
war-cry,  the  assailants  approached  the  walls,  encountering'  every- 
where a  valiant  resistance.     They  were  repulsed  again  and  again, 
with  the  severest  loss.     But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those 
who  were  slain  or  fatigued  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous 
struggle,  a  body  of  Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the  walls 
into  the  town.    Yet  in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  besieged  drove  them  out  again  or  slew  them, 
so  that  night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished. 
For  nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with  un- 
diminished fury  ;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroic  popula- 
tion maintain  a  successful  resistance,  though  their  enemies  were 
numerous  enough  to  relieve  each  other  perpetually — though  their 
own  strength  was  every  day  failing — and  though  not  a   single 
friend  arrived  to  their  aid.     At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after 
terrible  loss  to  the  besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the 
weak  part  of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city.    Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were 
carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and  defend 
their  narrow  streets,  in  which   their  women  also  assisted,   by 
throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from  the  house- 
tops.     All  these  barriers  were  successively  overthrown,  by  the 
unexhausted  numbers,  and  increasing  passion,  of  the  barbaric  host ; 
so  that  the  defenders  were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the 
agora,  where  most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an 
honourable  death.     A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion, 
escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest  sympathy 
and  the  most  hospitable  treatment.^ 

I  Diodor.  ziii.  56,  57. 
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Reastance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread  them- 
selves through  the  town  in  all  the  fury  of  insatiate  seiinasis 
appetites — murderous,    lustful,  and    rapacious.      They  piundemi 
slaughtered  indiscriminately  elders  and  children,  pre-  •uughten' 
serving  only  the  grown  women  as  captives.      The  sad  details 
of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation ;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus  mani- 
fested one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as  lying  without  the  pale 
of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment    They  mutilated  the  bodies 
of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen  with  amputated  hands  strung  together 
in  a  row  and  fastened  round  their  girdles ;  while  others  brandished 
heads  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.^     The  Greeks 
(seemingly  not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal,  far  from 
sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed  somewhat 
to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferera     Sixteen  thousand 
Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand  to  have  been 
taken  captive ;  while  two  thousand  six.  hundred  escaped  to  Agri- 
gentum.*    These  figures  are  probably  under,  rather  than  above, 
the  truth.     Yet  they  do  not  seem   entitled  to  any  confidence ; 
nor  do  they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire  population  in  its 
difierent  categories — old  and  young — men  and  women — freemen 
and  slaves^- citizens  and  metics.     We  can  only  pretend  to  ap- 
preciate this  mournful  event  in  tlie  gross.     All  exact  knowledge 
of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the  prudence 
of  the  Hellenic  neighbours  of  Selinus,  that  this  unfortu-  neuyofthe 
Date  city  should  have  been  left  to  its  fate  unassisted,  fudotben 
In  vain  was  messenger  after  messenger  despatched,  as  au.  An- 
the  defence  became  more  and  more  critical,  to  Agri-  Hannibaito 
gentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse.     The  military  force  of  the  buaj*^ 
two  former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed  its  march  until 
joined  by  that  of  the  last ;  so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of 
tlie  invading  host    Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  not  ready. 
They  thought  it  requisite,  first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were 
prosecuting  against  Eatana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a  large 
and  carefully-appointed  force.    Before  these  preliminaries  were 
finished,  the  nine  days  of  siege  were  past,  and  the  death-hour  of 
Selinus  had  sounded.    Probably  the  Syracusans  were  misled  by 
the  Sidlian  operations  of  Nikias,  who,  beginning  with  a  long 
interval  of  inaction,  had  then  approached  their  town  by  slow 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  57.  '  Diodor.  ziU.  57,  58. 
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blockade,  such  as  the  circuiDstances  of  his  case  required.  Ex- 
pecting in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal  would  enter  upon 
the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not  reflecting  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscellaneous  foreigners  hired  for  the 
occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could  afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias 
commanded  citizens  of  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he 
could  not  expose  to  the  murderous  but  thoroughgoing  process 
of  ever-renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — 
they  were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of 
carnage  had  sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at  length 
joined  the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum,  only  arriyed 
in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  everywhere  diffused. 
A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities  to  Hannibal,  en- 
treating him  to  permit  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the 
temples  of  the  gods ;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue 
for  compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fellow-citizens.  To 
the  former  demand  the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned  an  answer 
at  once  haughty  and  characteristic — "  The  Selinuntines  have  not 
been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  must  now  submit  to  a 
trial  of  slavery.  The  gods  have  become  offended  with  them,  and 
have  taken  their  departure  from  the  town.''  ^  To  Empedion,  an 
ancient  friend  and  pronounced  partisan  of  the  Cartlia^nians,  his 
reply  was  more  indulgent  All  the  relatives  of  Empedion,  found 
alive  among  the  captives,  were  at  once  given  up ;  moreover  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinuntines  to  return,  if  they 
pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its  lands,  as  tributary  subjects 
of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that  he  granted  such  permission, 
however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even 
the  town  with  its  temples  to  be  destroyed.*  What  was  done  about 
the  proposed  ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder,  Hannibal  now 
quitted  the  scene   of   bloodshed  and  desolation,   and   marched 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  59.  'O  8e  *Avyi$as 
iiT^KplBiii  fohs  yXv  ^^Kiwovvrlovs  fi^  Sv- 
yofUyovs  riip^tv  r^v  ^Xcv^cpCoi^,  vctpov 
T^f  8ovXc(as  X^cfrtfoi*  rohs  8i  9co6f 
iicThs  ItXtvowrroi  oXx^aBM,  irpoa'K6^aif- 
ras  rois  iyoucovtriv. 

<  Diodor.  xiii.  59.  The  ruins,  yet 
remaining,  of  the  ancient  temples  of 
Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing;  charac- 
teristic'as  specimens  of  Doric  art  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.  From 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fallen  co* 


lumns,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  oyerthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
But  the  ruins  afford  distinct  eyidence, 
that  these  columns  hare  been  first 
undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by 
crow-bars. 

This  impressive  fact,  demonstratiDg 
the  agency  of  the  Carthaginian  de- 
stroyers, is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  Vor- 
trage  iiber  alte  Geachichte,  vol.  iii.  p. 
207. 
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across  the   island  to  Himera  on    its  northern  coast.     Though 
Belinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received  the  first  ^^  ^^^ 
shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  Hannibai 
grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was  directed.     Here  it  was  that  Hfiuera  and 
Hamilkar  had  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  auI^  ' 
inexpiable  disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon  :  u^S^nio. 
here  it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  full  ven-  SSS"**"^ 
geance  and  requital   from  the  grandchildren  of  those  ^Sl^uie 
who  then  occupied  the  fated  spot     Not  only  was  the  Car-  ^^{Sj^r 
thaginian  army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a  number  i'*'>°"»*- 
of  fresh  Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  antipathies  of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders, 
flocked  to  join  it ;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault     Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his  army 
in  appropriate  portions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded  to  instant 
attack,  as  at  Selinus;   pushing  up  his  battering  machines  and 
towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of  the  walls,  and  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  undermine  them.     The  Himerseans  defended 
themselves  with   desperate   bravery ;   and  on   this  occasion  the 
defence  was  not  unassisted,  for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and 
headed  by  the  Syracusan  Diokles,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a 
reinforcement     For  a  whole  day  they  repelled   with  slaughter 
repeated  assaults.     No  impression  being  made  upon  the  city,  the 
besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour,  that  they  resolved 
not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining  themselves  to  defence,  but 
to  sally   out  at  day-break  the  next    morning  and  attack   the 
besiegers  in  the  field.    Ten  thousand  gallant  men — Himerseans, 
Syracusans,  and   other  Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched  out 
with  the  dawn ;  while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old  men  and 
women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits.     The  Carthaginians 
near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the  adsault,  looked  for 
nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.     In  spite  of  their 
great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite  of  great  personal  bravery, 
they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were  incapable  of  long  resisting  the 
gallant  and  orderly  charge  of  the  Greeks.    At  length  they  gave 
way  and   fled   towards  the  neighbouring  hill,   where   Hannibal 
himself  with  his  body  of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  operations 
of  assault.    The  Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered 
great  numbers  (6000  according  to  Timseus,  but  not  less  than 
20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus), 
exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making  prisoners.     But  in  the 
haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they  became  out  of  breath,  and 
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their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  this  untoward  condition,  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought 
up  by  Hannibal,  who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and 
succour  his  own  defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was 
now  so  completely  turned,  that  the  Himerasans,  after  bravely 
'contending  for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  them- 
selves overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three 
thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city 
and<>mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus,  disdidned  to  turn  their  backs, 
and  perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians.^ 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera,  when  the  flower 
sjracuan  of  her  troops  were  thus  driven  in  as  beaten  men,  with 
SS»itti?Q~  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  this  moment  there 
lb!^d<m  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet  of  twenty-five 
Himcra.  trircmcs,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and  other  Grecian  cities 
in  Sicily ;  which  triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians 
in  the  ^gean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were  now  got  to- 
gether for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  beaeged  city.  So 
important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
Himerasans.  It  announced  that  the  Syracusans  were  in  full  march 
across  the  island,  with  the  main  force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of 
Himera.  But  this  good  news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the 
statement,  that  Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  Motye,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybaeum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  the  absence  of  its  main  force. 
Apparently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailmg  from  Syracuse  to  Himera, 
had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Motye,  observed  maritime  movement 
among  the  Carthaginians  there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in 
explanation.  Here  was  intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm  for  home  in  the  bosom  of  Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at 
Himera ;  especially  under  the  despondency  now  reigning.  Diokles 
not  only  enjoined  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  back  immediately 
to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  apprehended  surprise, 
but  also  insisted  upon  marching  back  thither  himself  by  land  with 
the  Syracusan  forces,  and  abandoning  the  farther  defence  of 
Himera.  He  would  in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow-dtizens  on 
their  march  outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him. 
To  the  Himeraeans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  60. 
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death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agcmy  of  fright  and  despair. 
But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor  could  they  prevail 
upon  Diokles  to  grant  anything  more  tlian  means  of  transport  for 
carrying  off  the  Himeraean  population,  when  the  city  was  relin- 
quished to  the  besiegers.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of 
sailing  straight  to  Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off  as 
much  of  the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  de- 
positing them  safely  at  Messene  ;  after  which  it  would  retiu^n  to 
fetch  the  remainder,  who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend  the  city 
with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these  unhappy 
Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  without.    Imme-  ^^uSn*o?" 
diately  the  feebler  part  of  the  population— elders,  women,  J^IJ^J^ 
and  children — crowdinir  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  •«»  con- 

,  °  tinued:  the 

hold  no  more,  sailed  away  along  the  northern  coast  to  town  is  at 
Messene.  On  the  same  night,  Diokles  also  marched  out  Btormed 
of  the  city  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers  ;  in  such  haste  to  tunT^ 
get  home,  that  he  could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syra- 
cusan soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous 
sally.  Many  of  the  Himeraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
took  their  departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only  chance  of 
escape ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would  not 
carry  away  all.  The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of  the 
Himersan  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city  until  the 
triremes  came  back.  After  keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls  all 
night,  they  were  again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day  and  with 
the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  the 
pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines,  the  resist- 
ance was  still  successfully  maintained ;  so  that  night  found  Himera 
still  a  Grecian  city.  On  the  next  day,  the  triremes  came  back, 
having  probably  deposited  their  unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place 
of  safety  not  so  far  off  as  Messene.  If  the  defenders  could  have 
maintained  their  walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might 
yet  have  escaped.  But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  phy- 
sical force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.  The  gods 
were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted  Selinus.  At 
the  moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen  coming  near  to  the  port, 
the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down  a  wide  space  of  the  fortification 
with  their  battering-rams,  poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  over- 
came all  opposition.  Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric 
host  now  on  all  sides  forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over 
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the  city,  which  became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and 
plunder.  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt 
the  plunder,  which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers. 
But  he  speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging 
away  all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the  approach- 
ing triremes ;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor.^ 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he  stood 
Hannibal       as  mastcr  on  the  ground  of  Himera :  enabled  to  fulfil 

destroys  o  ,  '  <•!• 

wimera.  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the  exigences,  of  revenge  for  his 
ten  3000  slain  grandfather.  Tragical  indeed  was  the  consumma- 
asanezpia^  tion  of  this  long-chcrished  purpose.  Not  merely  tbe 
meroury  of  walls  and  tcmplcs  (as  at  Selinus),  but  all  the  houses  in 
fath^  "  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Its  temples,  having 
been  first  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  valuables,  were  burnt. 
The  women  and  children  taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in  number, 
were  conveyed  to  the  precise  spot  where  Hamilkar  had  been  slain, 
and  there  put  to  death  with  indignity,*  as  an  expiatory  satisfaction 
to  his  lost  honour.  Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the  hated  iftime  of 
Himera  might  pass  into  oblivion,  a  new  town  called  Therma  (so 
designated  because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly  afterwards 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  wholesale  massacre 
without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt,  that  among 
all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life,  this  was  the  one  in  which  he  most 
gloried ;  that  it  realized  in  the  most  complete  and  emphatic 
manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial  sentiment,  religious 
obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot;  that  to  show  mercy  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  im- 
pulses ;  and  that  if  the  prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous, 
all  of  them  would  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory 
fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more  honourable  and  efficadous.  In 
the  Carthaginian  religion,  human    sacrifices  were  not    merdy 


1  Diodor,  xiiL  61,  62. 

3  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  Twv  8*  tdxi^X^^v 
yvtftuKds  re  iral  iraTZas  9iaBobs  c2f  rh 
<rrpet.r6'Wt9oy  jrao^^^Xiaerr^'  r&v  8*  iv^p&v 
rovs  oX^KTos,  CIS  rpicrxt^iovs  6vTtu,  va- 

*A/AtAicas  6  irdinros  ^linov  ^h  T4\»vos 


iLypp4Bii,   iced  wdtTttt  alKurdfi§ros   Karl' 

The  CarthaginiaiiBi  after  their  yictorr 
over  Agathoklte  in  307  b.c.,  aaorifioed 
their  finest  prisonera  as  offerings  of 
thanks  to  the  gods  (Diodor.  xx.  65). 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  79. 
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admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation  of  devotional 
fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in  times  of  distress,  when 
the  necessity  for  propitiatincr  the  gods  was  accounted  most  pressing. 
Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal  were  cordially  shared,  and  the 
plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied,  by  the  army  around  him.  So 
different,  sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  among  different  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we  have 
been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have  found  b.c.  409. 
few  or  no  examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken  by  th^JISbout 
storm.     So  much   the    more    terrible   was  the   shock  •^eJLT'" 

of  Sicily — 

throughout  the  Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  re-  JSSl^i 
counted;  Selinus  and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  binanDy. 
ancient  standmg  and  umntemipted  prosperity — had  both  toc«rtfaago. 
of  them  been  stormed,  ruined,  and  depopulated,  by  a  barbaric 
host,  within  the  space  of  three  months.^  No  event  at  all  parallel 
had  occurred  since  the  sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after  the 
Ionic  revolt  (495  b.g.^),  which  raised  such  powerful  sympatliy  and 
mourning  in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  ^gean,  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless  contri- 
buted to  deaden,  throughout  Central  Greece,  the  impression  of 
calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily. 
But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  was  most 
acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror  for  the  future.  The  Carthaginian 
general  had  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian 
officer  throughout  the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging  and 
battering  machinery  surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian 
cities.  The  mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike 
terrible  from  their  bravery  and  ferocity;  encouraging  Carthagi- 
nian ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks 
against  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such  prospects  indeed 
were  at  once  realized.  Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge 
at  Himera,  and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across 
the  north-west  comer  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea 
to  the  ^te  of  Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his 
mercenary  troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated 
with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who  had 
been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  themselves 
uufiurly  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust'    Hannibal  carried  back 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  37.  >  Herodot.  vL  28. 
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a  nch  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Carthage,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome  and  admiratioa^ 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily — and 
B.C.  409-408.  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the  others  would  greatly 
SlJrdiSSd  ''^^  '°  ^®  event  of  a  second  Carthaginian  invasion — 
to  »y^raoiu«  had  Stronger  motives  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  con- 
kratg«  dition  of  efficacious  defence.     Unfortunately,  it  was  just 

oomea  to  *..  i  t>   •  •  3-  ^ 

Sicily.  at  this  moment  that  a  new  cause  of  intestine  discord 

burst  upon  Syracuse ;  fatally  impairing  her  strength,  and  proving 
in  its  consequences  destructive  to  her  liberty.  The  banished 
Syracusan  general  Hermokrates  had  recently  arrived  at  Messene 
in  Sicily ;  where  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the 
fugitives  came  from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
he,  with  two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 
serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia.  After 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikus,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain 
and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the  three  admirals  Hermo- 
krates was  exceedingly  popular  ^mong  the  trierarchs  and  the 
officers;  he  had  stood  conspicuous  for  incorruptibility,  and  had 
conducted  himself  (so  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with 
energy  and  ability  in  his  command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by 
his  behaviour,  was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the 
fleet,  and  for  the  disappointment  of  those  expectations  which  Her- 
mokrates had  held  out ;  combined  with  the  fact  that  Diokles  and 
the  opposite  party  were  now  in  the  ascendent  at  Syracuse.  When 
the  banished  general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament, 
complained  of  its  injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sym- 
pathy, and  even  exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite 
of  orders  from  home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of 
raising  sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country;'  upon 
which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and  affectionate 
leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as  they  should 
return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried  for  procuring  his 
restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to  the  for- 
He  levies  warducss  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  been  honourable 
effect  his  to  his  patriotism,  had  not  his  own  conduct  at  the  same 
forced  ^      time  been  worthy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  his  countiy. 


I  Diodor.  xiii.  62. 
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For  immediately  on  being  superseded  by  the  new  admirals,  he 
went  to  the  satrap  Phamabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high ; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of  money,  which  he 
employed  in  collecting  mercenary  troops  and  building  ships,  to 
'  levy  war  against  his  opponents  in  Syracuse  and  procure  his  own 
restoration.^  Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily, 
and  reached  the  Sicilian  Messene  rather  before  the  capture  of 
Himera  by  the  Cartha^nians.  At  Messene  he  caused  five  fresh 
triremes  to  be  built,  besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the 
expelled  Himerseans.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  attempted 
to  force)  his  way  iiito  Syracuse,  under  concert  with  his  friends  in 
the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  his  admission  by  arms.  Possibly 
some  of  the  trierarchs  of  his  armament,  who  bad  before  sworn  to 
lend  him  their  aid,  had  now  returned  and  were  among  this  body 
of  interior  partisans. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise.     As  the 
disaster  at  Kyzikus  had  exasperated  the   Syracusans  B.a4o»-408. 
against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  ^^|!L|to 
must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against  Diokles  and  ^|^|^^ 
his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Selinus  un-  2j*JJ|^**^, 
aided,  and  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  Himera.  seiinua, 

And  ActA 

What  degree  of  blame  may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  against  tuo 
these  misfortunes,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge.  niAnA. 
But  such  reverses  in  themselves  were  sure  to  discredit  him  more 
or  less,  and  to  lend  increased  strength  and  stimulus  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  banished  Hermokrates.  Nevertheless  that  leader, 
though  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire ;  upon  which  he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  took 
possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.  Here  he  established  himself 
as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together  as  many  as  he  could 
of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among  whom  probably  some  had 
already  come  back  along  with  Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh 
colonists  from  other  quarters.  Re-establishing  a  portion  of  the 
demolished  fortifications,  he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened 
by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to  place  at  bis  command  a  body  of 
6000  chosen  hoplitea — ^probably  independent  of  other  soldiers  of 
inferior  merit  With  these  troops  he  began  to  invade  the  Car- 
thaginian settlements  in  the  neighbourhood,  Motye  and  Panormus.^ 
Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both  in  the  field,  he  carried  his 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  1,  31 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  63.  >  Diodor.  ziii.  63. 
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ravages  successfully  over  their  territories,  with  large  acquisitions 
of  plunder.  The  Carthaginians  had  now  no  army  remaining  in 
Sicily ;  for  their  immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  con- 
sisted only  of  mercenaries  levied  for  the  occasion,  and  then 
disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily.  The 
Bx;.  408-407.  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Selinus  and 
StJm^to  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground  where 
S^l^wlSl  ^^^y  ^*^  stood  so  recently  in  terrific  force,  was  contrasted 
Se^??**^  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of  Diokles  at  Himera. 
SSrSi^"  In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this  topic,  coupled 
^J^  ?•".    with  the  unjust  sentence  whereby  HermokratSs  had  been 

nlshment  of  ,  •  •' 

DiokiAs.  banished,  was  emphatically  set  forth  by  his  partisans; 
producing  some  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in 
disgracing  his  rival  Dioklea  Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syracusan 
opinion  was  turning  towards  him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed 
preparations  for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  for  the 
purpose  of  smoothing  the  difficulty.  He  marched  from  Selinus  to 
the  ruined  ate  of  Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the 
Syracusan  troops  had  undergone  their  murderous  defeat^  and  collected 
together  the  bones  of  his  slain  fellow-citizens ;  which  (or  rather  the 
unburied  bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for  about 
two  years.  Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated,  he 
marched  with  his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the  island  from 
Himera  to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an  exile  he  halted ; 
thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for  the  law — though  in 
his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city, 
without  any  similar  scruples.  But  he  sent  forward  some  friends 
with  the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering  them  to  the  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  being  honoured  with  due  funeral  solemnities.  Their 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an 
outburst  of  aggravated  displeasure  against  Diokles,  who  had  left 
the  bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  ^^  It  was  to  Hermo- 
krates (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his  valiant  efforts  against 
the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of  these  remnants  of  the 
slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to  them  the  funereal 
solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the  Syracusans,  after  duly  per- 
forming such  obsequies,  testify  their  gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by 
a  vote  of  restoration,  and  their  displeasure  against  Diokles  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment."^     Diokles  with  his  partisans  was  thus 

»  Diodor.  xui.  63,  75, 
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placed  at  great  disadvaDtage.  In  opposing  the  restoration  of  Her- 
mokrates,  be  thought  it  necessary  also  to  oppose  the  proposition 
for  welcoming  and  burying  the  bones  of  the  slain  citizens.  Here 
the  feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently  against  him  ;  the  bones 
were  received  and  interred,  amidst  the  respectful  attendance  of  all ; 
and  so  strong  was  the  reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the 
partisans  of  Hermokrates  carried  their  proposition  for  sentencing 
Diokles  to  banishment  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not 
so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermokrates  himself. 
The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so  palpably  manifested,  in 
trying  a  few  months  before  to  force  his  way  into  the  city  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  now  presenting  himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed 
force  under  his  command — ^that  his  re-admission  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  a  despot^ 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a  vote 
of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his  return  could  not  ^.4m.iot. 
at  that  moment  be  consummated  by  open  force.     He  Hemo. 
therefore  retired  from  the  Syracusan  frontier ;  yet  only  ^S^to^ 
postponing  his  purposes  of  armed  attack  until  his  friends  11?^  |^ 
in  the  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  oppor-  ^i^ 
tunity.     We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  within  had  SSSte?*  ** 
been  much  strengthened,  and  his  opponents  enfeebled,  •"^•lain. 
by  the  recent  manoeuvre.    Of  this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
banishment  of  Diokles,  who  probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any 
other  leader  of  equal  influence.      After  a  certain  interval,  the 
partisans  of  Hermokrates  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought 
practicable,  for  admitting  him  into  the  city  by  night     Forewarned 
by  them,  be  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000  soldiers, 
crossed  the  territory  of  Gela,^  and  reached  the  concerted  spot  near 
the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night     From  the  rapidity  of 
his  advance,  be  had  only  a  few  troops  along  with  him ;  the  main 
body  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up.     With  these  few,  however, 
he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in  possession  of 
his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like  Pasimelus  at  Corinth')  awaited 
a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act  as  sentinels.    Master  of 


>  Diodor.  ziii.  75.  Kcd  6  filp  AtoxX^t 
i^vyolB^^,  rhy  Hh  'tp/Micpdrritf  ohlf  &s 
irpMrcB^^orro-    bw^wrtvov  yiip  riiw  rAy- 
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the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though  joined  by  his  partisans  within  in 
arms,  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own 
main  force  came  up.  But  during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan 
authorities  in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered 
their  full  military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling 
upon  the  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested  combat, 
these  aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokrates  him- 
self slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  followers.  The 
remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon 
them.  Several  among  the  wounded,  however,  were  reported  by 
their  relatives  as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being 
comprised  in  such  a  condemnation.^ 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens;  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  bis  country 
against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous  as  a  formidable 
enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  his  country 
was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But  it 
lacked  that  adventitious  support  arising  from  present  embarrass- 
ment and  danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  we 
shall  find  so  efficacious  two  years  afterwards  in  promoting  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius. 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  formidable 
Fintap-  name  in  the  Grecian  world — now  appears  for  the  first 
|^^5,**'  time  in  history.  He  was  a  young  Syracusan  of  no  con- 
atSTncoM.  gideratiou  from  family  or  position,  described  as  even  of 
low  birth  and  low  occupation  ;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary,  which  was 


>  Diodor.  ziii.  75. 

Xenophon  (Hellen.  i.  3,  13)  states 
tliat  Hermokrates,  ff8i|  ^^irynv  iK  Svpa- 
Kovff&v,  was  among  those  who  aooom- 
pasied  Phamabazus  along  with  the 
envoys  intended  to  go  to  Susa,  but  who 
only  went  as  far  as  Gordium  in  Phrygia, 
and  were  detained  by  Phamabazus  (on 
the  requisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  407 
B.C.  Now  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with 
the  proceedings  of  Hermokrat^  as  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus:  his  coming  to 
the  Sicilian  Messdnd — his  exploits  near 
SelinuB — his  various  attempts  to  pro- 
cure restoration  to  Syracuse: — all  of 
which  must  have  occurred  in  408-407 
B.C.,  ending  with  the  death  of  Hermo- 
kratds. 

It  seems,  to  me  impossible  that  the 


person  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  ac- 
companying Phamabazus  into  the  inte- 
nor  can  have  been  the  eminent  Hermo- 
krat^.  Whether  it  was  another  person 
of  the  same  name — or  whether  Xeno- 
phon was  altogether  misinformed  —  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
There  were  really  two  contemporary 
Syracusans  bearing  that  name,  for  the 
father  of  Dionysius  the  despot  was 
named  Hermokrat^. 

Polybius  (zil  25)  states  that  Her- 
mokratds  fought  with  the  lAcediemo- 
nians  at  ^gospotami.  He  means  the 
eminent  general  so  called;  who  how- 
ever  cannot  have  been  at  .^Sgospotami 
in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  405  B.C. 
There  is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion 
of  Polybius,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it. 
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looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential,  function.^  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermokrates — not  that  eminent  person  whose  death  has 
been  just  described,  but  another  person  of  the  same  name,  whether 
related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and  instruction,  since  we  read  of  him 
in  after-days  as  a  composer  of  odes  and  tragedies  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  stood  distinguished  in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — 
bravery,  force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  party  of  Hermo- 
krates, and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on  his 
behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  and  received 
several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given  out  for  dead  by  his 
relations.'  In  this  manner  he  escaped  the  sentence  of  banishment 
passed  against  the  survivors.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain 
time,  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  un- 
expectedly living — ^we  may  presume  that  his  opponents  and  the 
leading  men  in  the  city  left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  reopen  political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already 
passed  and  finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out 
by  his  daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokrataean  party,  as  the 
person  most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle,  and  resume  the  anti-popular 
designs,  of  their  late  leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the 
chiefs  of  this  party  lent  their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile  the   internal   condition    of   Syracuse  was  greatly 
enfeebled  by  this  division.     Though  the  three  several  b.c.4o». 
attempts  of  Hermokrates  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  J^^^g^ 
into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable  Jj^jjlg  <>"j^ 
body  of  malcontents  behind ;  while  the  opponents  also,  ^^'"JJ** 
the   popular  government    and   its  leaders,    had    been  gj!^ 
materially  reduced  in  power  and  consideration  by  the  i>Miger 
banishment  of  Diokles.     This  magistrate  was  succeeded  thage. 
by  Daphnaeus  and  others,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  ridh  men  and  representing  the  sentiments  of 
the  rich — and  that  they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little  ability. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  Syracuse 
at  this  particular  juncture :  for  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their 


^  Diodor.  ziii.  96;  xir.  66. 

Isokratds,  Or.  t.  Philipp.  b.  73  — 
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successes  at  Seliuus  and  Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by 
the  subsequent  retaliation  of  Hermokrates  upon  their  dependencies 
at  Motye  and  Panormus,  were  just  now  meditating  a  second 
invasion  of  Sicily  on  a  still  larger  scale.  Not  uninformed  of  their 
projects,  the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  re- 
monstrate against  them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  But 
no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the  prepara- 
tions discontinued.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa  burst 
B.0. 406.  with  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.  A  mer- 
Freshinva-  ccuarj  forcc  had  been^got  together  during  the  winter, 
siciijrbr  greater  than  that  which  had  sacked  Selinus  and  Himera; 
ginians.  300,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — 120,000,  according 
h^?u^er  to  Xcnophon  and  Timaeus.  Hannibal  was  again  placed 
anTimiu  iQ  commaud ;  but  his  predominant  impulses  of  family 
^°°'  and  religion  having  been  satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice 

of  Himera^  he  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was 
only  induced  to  accept  the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon 
named  as  colleague.  By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of 
Iberians,  Mediterranean  islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and 
Numidians,  was  united  at  Carthage,  afid  made  ready  to  be  con- 
veyed across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500 
transports.^  To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes 
were  previously  sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motye.  The  Syracusan 
leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and  watchfulness,  immediately 
despatched  the  like  number  of  triremes  to  attack  them,  in  hopes 
of  thereby  checking  the  farther  arrival  of  the  grand  armament. 
They  were  victorious,  destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian 
triremes,  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa ;  yet  their  object 
was  not  attained ;  for  Hannibal  himself,  coming  forth  immediately 
with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained  the  Syracusans  to  retire. 
Presently  afterwards  the  grand  armament  appeared,  disembarking 
its  motley  crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  Aear  the  western  cape  of 
Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their  arrival. 
B.0. 406.  All  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to  prepare  for 
hiUciS^  war,  or  pushed  with  a  more  vigorous  hand  equipments 
"^ratioSr*  previously  begun,  since  they  seem  to  have  had  some 
for  dtefeiM*  previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy.  The 
turn.  Syracusans  sent  to  entreat  assistance  both  from  the 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  79.  >  Diodor.  zui.  80 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  21. 
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Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta.  From  the  latter  city,  however, 
little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her  whole  efforts  were  now  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Athens ;  this  being  the  year 
wherein  Eallikratidas  commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusae  was  fought. 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most 
frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as  they 
were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing  that 
the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  carry  in  their  outlying  property  within  the  walls, 
as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade. 
Sending  for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedsemonian  then  in  Gela  as  com- 
mander of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that  town, 
they  engaged  him  in  their  service,  with  1500  hoplites  ;  reinforced 
by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with  Hannibal  at 
Himera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust.^ 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity 
and  magnificence;  a  tempting  prize  for  any  invader,  onndear. 
Its  population  was  very  great ;  comprismg,  accordmg  to  population 
one  account,  20,000  citizens  among  an  aggregate  total  tom/^ 
of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves;  according  to 
another  account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000 
persons  ;^  numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted  farther 
than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.  Situated  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious  territory 
highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and  olives,  Agrigentum 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
where  at  that  time  no  sucb  plantations  flourished.  Its  temples 
and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — 
its  statues  and  pictures — its  abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — 
its  fortifications — its  sewers — ^its  artifidal  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference,  abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it 
on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.'  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians 
near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  proportion  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had  been  employed  by 
them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advantage  or  ornament 
of  the  city.^  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  citizens — Gellias, 
Antisthenes,  and  others — ^was  carried  even  to  profusion.    The  sur- 

»  Diodor.  xiiL  81-84.  I     »  Diodor  xiii.  81-84;  Polyb.  ix.  7. 
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rounding  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,^  which  the 
rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each  other  in  training  and  equipping 
for  the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  immediately 
preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the  93rd 
Olympiad — 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exaenetus  gained  the  prize 
in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after  his  victory,  he  was 
welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  escorted  him  home  in  pro- 
cession with  300  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses, 
and  all  belonging  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the  festival  by 
which  the  wealthy  Antisthenes  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter,  we  read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough 
duties  of  military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that 
indulgences,  not  very  consistent  with  soldierlike  efficiency,  were 
allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  b.c.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first 
propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They 
invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage  ;  or 
if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral  and  at 
peace.     Both  propositions  were  declined.^ 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gela  and  Syracuse, 
the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation.     Agrigentum  with  its 
citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills,  immediately 
above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north ; 
the  river  Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city, 
and  the  Hypsas  on  its  western  side.    Of  this  aggregate  of  hills, 
separated  from  each  other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half 
is  the  loftiest,  being  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
the  southern  half  is  less  lofty.     But  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent ;  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting  a 
fine  prospect  to  ships  passing  along  the  coast.    The  whole  of  this 
aggregate  of  hills  was  encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built 
.round  the  declivity,  and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
The  town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
walled  enclosure*    The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine,  and 
accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on  the  north-eastern 
hill ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  place,  called  the 

«  Virgil,  -ffineid.  iii.  704.  «  Diodor.  xiiL  85, 
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Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Athene  and  of  Zeus 
Atabyrius.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  stood 
the  Agrigentine  sepulchres.^ 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1500  other 
mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus  from  Gela — the  Agri-  TheCarth*- 
gentines  awaited  confidently  the  attack  upon  their  walls,  Slt^iTAgii. 
which  were  not  only  in  far  better  condition  than  those  STey  dt 
of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by  battering-machines  !Smta  near 
or  moveable  towers,  except  on  one  part  of  the  south-  {^J^^^r 
western  side.     It  was  here  that  Hannibal,  after  recon-  ^l^f  ^{[, 
noitring  the  town  all  round,  began  his  attack.      But  Sr^lS^- 
after  hard  fighting^  without  success  for  one  day,  he  was  ^^' 
forced  to  retire  at  nightfall;  and  even  lost  his  battering  train, 
which  was  burnt  during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.* 
Desisting  from   farther  attempts  on  that  point,   Hannibal   now 
ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  tombs  ;  which  were  numerous 
on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which, 
especially  that  of  the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur. 
By  this  measure  he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to 
the  erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  h^ht  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault     His 
numerous  host  had  made  con^derable   progress  in  demolishing 
these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the  monument 
of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt 
falling  upon  it.     This  event  was  followed  by  religious  terrors, 
suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.     The  prophets  declared  that 
the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act  of  criminal  sacrilege.    Every 
night  the  spectres  of  those  whose  tombs  had  been  profaned  mani- 
fested themselves,  to  the  afiright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard ;  while 
the  judgement  of  the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential 
distemper.     Numbers  of  the  army  perished,   Hannibal  himself 
among  them ;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many  were 
disabled  from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.     Imilkon  was 
compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the 


^  See  about  the  Topogpraphy  of  Agri- 
gentum — Seyfert,  Akragas,  p.  21,  23, 
40  (Hambuiig  1845). 

The  modem  town  of  Qirgenti  stands 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  vast  aggre- 
gate, which  is  overspread  with  masses 
of  ruins,  and  round  which  the  traces  of 
the  old  walls  may  be  distinctly  made 
out,  with  considerable  remains  of  them 
in  some  particular  parts. 

Compare  Poly  bins,  L  18;  ix.  27. 


Pindar  calls  the  town  Torofii^  r*  *Ajc- 
pdyayri  —  Pyth.  vi.  6;  l^hy  oUiffM 
irorofLov — Olymp.  ii.  10. 

'  Diodor.  ziiL  85. 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polysenus 
(v.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  said  to 
have  enticed  the  Agingentinea,  in  one  of 
their  sallies  into  incautious  pursuit,  by 
a  simulated  fl^^^  >  ''"^  ^^^"  ^  laxv^ 
inflicted  ui>0D^®°^  '^  serious  defeat. 
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troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Carthaginian 
rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most  propitiatory 
of  all  offerings,  to  Eronus ;  and  cast  into  the  sea  a  number  of 
animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Poseidon.^ 

These  religious  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  armyy  and  miti- 
aTracnsan      gated,  or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,   the  dis- 
temper ;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  desisting  from  all  fiirther 
meddling  with  the  tombs,  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls,  though  without 
any  considerable  success.     He  also  dammed   up  the 
western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream  against 
the  wall;  but  this  manoeuvre  produced  no  effect.     His 
operations  were  presently  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  powerful  army  which  marched  from  Syracuse,  under 
inttorotreat.  Daphuaeus,  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum.     Reinforced  in 
its  road  by   the  military  strength  of  Kamarina  and   Gela,   it 
amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  on  reaching  the  river 
Himera,  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Agrigentine  territory ;  while 
a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan  triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second 
its  efforts.     As  these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched 
against  them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians  ;^  who  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and  driven 
back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where  they  found 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  main  army.     Daphnseus, 
having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon   the 
enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from  disordering  their 
ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the  apprehension  that  Imilkon 
with  the  main  body  might  take  advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  day — as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat 
before  Himera,  three  years  before.     The  routed  Iberians  were 
thus  allowed  to  get  back  to  the  camp.     At  the  same  time  the 
Agrigentiues,  witnessing  from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement, 
the  flight  of  their  enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to 
lead  them  forth  for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.     But  the  generals 

gentum,  from  which  side  the  SyraeuBan 
army  of  relief  was  approaching.  Seyfert 
(Akragas,  p.  41)  conteata  Uua  point,  and 
suppoaea  that  they  moat  have  been  on 
the  western  aide;  mialed  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Roman  aiege  in  262  BC,  when 
the  Carthaginian  relieving  army  under 
Hanno  were  coming  from  the  weatward 
— from  Herakleia  (Polyb.  1.  19). 


>  Diodor.  xiu.  86. 

s  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

It  appeara  that  an  eminence  a  little 
^ray  eastward  from  Agrigentum  atill 
beara  the  name  of  //  Campo  Cartaginese, 
raiaing  some  presumption  that  it  was 
once  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Evidently,  the  troops  sent  out  by  Imil- 
kon to  meet  and  repel  Daphnseus,  must 
have  taken  post  to  the  eastward  of  Agri- 
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were  inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand ;  conceiving  that  the  city 
itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  that  Imilkon 
might  seize  the  occasion  for  assaulting  it  with  his  main  body, 
when  there  was  not  sufficient  force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated 
Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the  main  camp ;  neither  pursued  by  the 
Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine 
walls,  by  the  population  within. 

Presently  Daphnseus  with  his  victorious  army  reached  Agri- 
gentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  in  crowds,  Daphnens 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and  ^mmnt^' 
welcome  them.     But  the  joy  of  meeting,  and  the  reci-  i^at^he 
procal  congratulations  on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  ^neSii?"* 
poisoned  by  general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  ^^fb^HSf- 
of  the  defeated  Iberians ;  occasioned  by  nothing  less  than  ^^^ 
remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption  (so  it  was  contended),  JJf^*" 
on  the  part  of  the  generals — first  the  Syracusan  gene-  <*«***>• 
rals,  and  next  the  Agrigentine.    Against  the  former,  little  was 
now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as  we  shall  soon 
hear.     But  against  the  latter,  the  discontent  of  the  Agrigen- 
tine population  burst  forth  instantly  and  impetuously.     A  public 
assembly  being  held  on  the  spot,  the  Agrigentine  generals,  five 
in  number^  were  put  under  accusation.     Among  many  speakers 
who  denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all 
was  the  Kamarinsean  Menes — himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seemingly 
of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnaeus.    The 
concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a  full  sanction 
of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that 
the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend  themselves,  found  neither 
sympathy  nor  even  common  fairness  of  hearing.     Four  out  of  the 
five  were  stoned  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot ;  the  fifth,  Argeius, 
was  spared  only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth ;  and  even  the  Lace- 
demonian Dexippus  was  severely  censured.^ 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals  were 
really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  it  been  fairly  priTatiou 
heard,  woidd  have  been  valid  —  is  a  point  which  our  ISiSte^- 
scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.   But  ^^1^ 
it  is  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Syracusans  ^S^ip, 
at  Agrigentum  completely  altered  the  relative  position  ^j^^T^ 
of  affairs.   Instead  of  farther  assaulting  the  walls,  Imilkon  jJ^J!"*^ 
was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Daphnaeus.     The  camp,  "^^^ 

>  Diodor.  xiu.  87.  makes  ua  ^ther  imaginetbat  ho  was  of 

The  youth  of  Argeius,  combined  with    noble  bi^v, .  oomp»^f«  Tbucy^d,  tI.  3S 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  high  command,    —the  s^^^^  ot  i^*!^^^*^'^* 
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however,  was  so  fortified  as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege 
from  this  time  forward  became  only  a  blockade ;    a  contest  of 
patience  and  privation  between  the  city  and  the  besiegers^  lasting 
seven  or  eight  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege.     At 
first  Daphnaeus,  with  his  own  force  united  to  the  Agrigentines, 
was  strong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their 
supplies,  so  that  the  greatest  distress  began  to  prevail  among  their 
army.     The  Campanian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny, 
crowding,  with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and  with  menace 
of  deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Imilkon ;  who  barely  pacified  them 
by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups  of  the  chief 
Carthaginians  around  him/  coupled  with  entreaties  that  they  would 
wait  yet  a  few  days.     During  that  short  interval,  he  meditated 
and  executed  a  bold  stroke  of  relief.     The  Syracusans  and  Agri- 
gentines were  mainly  supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse ;  from  whence 
a  large   transport   of  provision-ships  was  now   expected,   under 
convoy  of  some  Syracusan  triremes.     Apprised  of  their  approach, 
Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  from 
Motye  and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syra- 
cusan convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.     Eight  Syracusan 
triremes  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and 
the  whole  fleet  of  transports  fell   into   the  hands  of  Imilkon. 
Abundance  and  satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Car- 
tha^nians,  while  the   distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was 
transferred  to  Agrigentum.     The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Dexippus  began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of  their 
condition.     Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the 
violent  manifestation  of  the  Agrigentines  against  their  generals, 
extending  partly  to  himself  also.     At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no 
zeal  in  the  defence,  and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a 
bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from  the  Carthaginians.      He  told  the 
Campanians  that  Agrigentum  was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of 
supplies  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away 
to  Messene,  affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay  bad 
expired.     Such  a  secession  struck  every  one  with  discouragement 
The  Agrigentine  generals  immediately  instituted  an  examination, 


'  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-five 
years  afterwards,  in  the  description  of 
the  war  of  Tiinoleon  against  the  Car- 
thaginians— of  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver  drinking-cups,  and  rich  per- 
sonal ornaments,  carried  by  the  native 
Carthaginians  on  military  service  (Dio- 
dor.  zvL  81;   Plutarch,  Timoleon,   c. 


28,  29). 

There  was  a  select  body  of  Carthagi- 
nians— a  Sacred  Band — mentioned  in 
these  later  times,  consisting  of  2500 
men  of  distinguished  bravery  as  well  as 
of  conspicuous  position  in  the  city 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80  j  xx.  10). 
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to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  provision  still  remaining  in  the  city. 
Having  made  the  painful  discovery  that  there  remained  but  very 
little,  they  took  the  resolution 'of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated 
by  its  po))ulation  during  the  coming  night.^ 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  desolation 
than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  Diokles  with  Aaigentam 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera  from  their  native  city.  Few  plundered 
scenes  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than  the  vast  tL^^iaxJ^ 
population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  of  their  gates 
during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of  escape  from 
famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  road  to  Gela  was 
beset  by  a  distracted  crowd,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and 
condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of  suffering.  No 
thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  property  or 
cherished  possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their 
lives ;  for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility 
of  despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen, 
combining  the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  i£neas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods  on  his 
shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  impo- 
tent, all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender  or  too  decrepit  to 
keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity  abandoned.  Some 
remained  and  slew  themselves,  refusing  even  to  survive  the  loss 
of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of  their  dty ;  others,  among 
whom  was  the  wealthy  Gellias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  temples,  but  with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure 
them  safety.  The  moming^s  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon  un^arded 
walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled 
together  in  disorderly  flight  on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear*guard  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  aggravated 
torture  of  a  pursuit  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found  enough 
to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was  before  their 
eyes.  They  rushed  upon  the  town  with  the  fury  of  men  who  had 
been  struggling  and  suffering  before  it  for  eight  months.  They 
ransacked  the  houses,  slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and 
found  plunder  enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples 
as  well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the  rest ;  a  fate 
which  Gellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the  temple  in  which 

1  Diodor.  xiu.  S3. 
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he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great  public  ornaments 
and  trophies  of  the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the 
most  precious  statues  and  pictures— were  preserved  by  Imilkon  . 
and  sent  home  as  decorations  to  Carthage.^  While  he  gave  up 
the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to  be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them 
standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  months' 
siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first  found  shelter  and 
kind  hospitality  at  Gela ;  from  whence  they  were  afterwards,  by 
permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to  Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  permits  us 
B^.  406.  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of  Sicilian 
ufiSSJhout  ^story ;  a  suitable  preface  to  the  long  despotism  of  Dio- 
sidiy.  nysius.    It  is  evident  that  the  seven  or  eight  months 

(the  former  of  these  numbers  is  authenticated  by  Xenophon,  while 
the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the  siege  or  blockade  must 
have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  which  are  not 
mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the  main  circumstances  which  brought 
about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imperfectly  informed.     But  though 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend  its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to 
understand.      They  were   terror-striking  and  harrowing  in   the 
extreme.     When  the  storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and 
Himera  was  now  perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a 
city  so  much  more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  in  the  Grecian  world — ^when  the  surviving  Agrigentine 
population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  propri- 
etors of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at  Olympia, 
were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of  homeless  flight 
and  nakedness — when  the  victorious  host  and  its  commanders  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their 
conquests  farther  after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  ft 
Greek  in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.* 
Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even 
quitted  the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were 
Bitter  com-  loud  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan 
•gainst  the  gcucrals  uudcr  whose  command  the  disaster  had  occurred. 
gen«na!i!°  The  censure  which  had  been  cast  upon  them  before,  for 
not  having  vigorously  pursued  the  defeated  Iberians,  was  now 
revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the  subsequent  misfortune. 

1  Diodor.  ziii.  89,  90.  >  Diodor.  xui.  91. 
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To  their  inefficiency  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  was  ascribed,  and 
apparently  not  without  substantial  cause.  For  the  town  was  so 
strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could  only  be  taken  by 
blockade ;  now  we  discern  no  impediments  adequate  to  hinder  the 
Syracusan  generals  from  procuring  supplies  of  provisions ;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  surprise  of  the  Syracusan  storeships  might 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  precautions ;  upon  which  surprise 
the  whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  tlie  Carthaginian 
camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentum.^  The  efficiency  of  Dexippus 
and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum  (as  depicted  by 
Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the  vigour  and  ability  displayed 
by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse,  as  described  by  Thucydides.  And 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like 
the  Agrigentines — or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian 
Greeks — these  generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  and  to  the  The  Her- 
nomination  of  others,  with  little  farther  result.     But  it  SiJiJ'it"' 
became  of  far  graver  import,  when  combined  with  the  Si^Tr- 
actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syracuse.     The  Hermo-  JSJertthe 
kratean  opposition  party — repelled  during  the  preceding  KJ^'JJJvate' 
year  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  yet  nowise  crushed — now  wonysius. 
re-appeared  more  formidable  than  ever,  under  a  new  leader  more 
aggressive  even  than  Hermokrates  himself. 

Throughout  andent  as  well  as  modem  history,  defeat  and  em- 
barrassment in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitfiil  causes  of 
change  in  the  internal  government  Such  auxiliaries  had  been 
wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  overhung  the  city  in  terrific  magni- 
tude, and  when  the  first  Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on 
retoming  from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned;'  as  in 
the  memorable  description  given  by  Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  held  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Elateia.'  The 
generals  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  yet  no 
one  else  was  forward,  at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume  their 
duty,  by  proflering  fit  counsel  for  th^  future  conduct  of  the  war. 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  88. 

Xenophon  confirms  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  that  Agrigentum  was  taken 
by  famine  (Hellen.  i.  5,  21;  ii.  2,  24). 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

s  Demostheute  de  Coron4,  p.  286.  a. 


220. 


This  comparison  is  made  by  M.  Bni- 
net  de  Preale,  in  bis  valuable  historical 
work  (Recberches  sur  les  Etablissemens 

des  Qr^ca  en  ^^^  ^'^  ^*  ■•  ^d*  P* 

219). 
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Now  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party  to  lay  their  train 
for  putting  down  the  government  Dionysius,  though  both  young 
and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted  as  leader  in  consequence  of  that 
audacity  and  bravery  which  even  already  he  had  displayed,  both 
in  the  fight  along  with  Hermokrates  and  in  the  battles  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Hipparinus,  a  Syracusan  of  rich  family  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  dissolute  expenses,  was  eager  to  renovate  his 
fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the  despotism  ;^ 
Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of  Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and 
able,  threw  himself  ardently  into  the  same  cause ;  and  doubtle^ 
other  leading  persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood 
forward  as  partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from 
the  beginning,  or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxiliaries. 

Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the  Syra- 
Horengue  cusau  assembly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who  rose  to 
address  them.  He  enlarged  upon  a  topic  suitable  alike 
to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and  to  his  own  yiews.  He 
vehemently  denounced  the  generals  as  having  betrayed 
the  security  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians — and  as 
the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  together 
with  the  impending  peril  of  every  man  around,  was 
owing.  He  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  real  or  alleged, 
not  merely  with  fulness  and  acrimony,  but  with  a  fero- 
cious violence  outstripping  all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and 
intended  to  bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  death 
of  the  generals  recently  at  Agrigentum.  "There  they  sit,  the 
ti'aitorsi  Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands 
upon  them  at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summary  justice."' 
Such  a  brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias, 
when  he  caused  the  execution  of  Theramenes,  in  the  oligarchical 


of  Diony- 
sius In  ihe 
S\'racu8aQ 
assembly 
against  the 
generals, 
who  are 
deposed  by 
vote  of  the 
people,  and 
biouynius 
with  others 
appointed 
in  their 
room. 


^  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6.  Tlvovrai 
Zh  fAtra$o\td  rrls  oXiyapx^oLS,  KoX  tray 
iiyaX^wai  rk  YSia,  (wvrts  iur€\y&s'  Kcti 
yhp  ol  roiovTOi  KOivorofitiv  (iirovci,  Kcd  ^ 
Tvpayyl^i  iimidtmai  avrot,  ff  KareurKfvd- 
(ovffiy  %r€pov  &airtp  *linrap7vos  Aiov^ioy 
4y  liVpoKovtrous. 

Hipparinus  was  the  father  of  Dion, 
respecting  whom  more  hereafter. 

Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 
Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more  of 
an  equality  of  rank  and  importance  with 


the  elder  Dionysius,  than  the  subse- 
quent facts  justify  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii. 
p.  353  A.;  p.  355  F.). 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  ^ATopovfAtywy  S^ 
Tdvray  irapfKB^y  Aioyiaios  d*EpfioKpd- 
rous,  r&y  fi^y  ffrparriy&y  Kariiy6pfi<r*yi 
&5  Tpo1iiB6yr(oy  rh,  irpdyfiara  rots  Kapx^ 
Soytots*  T&  9h  Tk-tiBii  Top^^vyw  irphs  r^y 
ahr&y  rifiMpiay,  vapeucdK^y  ft^  trwatfittycu 
rhy  Kurk  robs  ySfiovs  xX^poi^,  oAA*  iK 
Xcip^s  €v$4ws  iTi0€iy<u  rijy  Biitiiy. 
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senate,  was  an  offence  against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamentary 
order.  The  presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  dis- 
turber of  order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.* 
But  his  partisans  were  loud  in  his  support.  Philistus  not  only 
paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed 
that  he  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all  similar  fines 
which  might  be  imposed — and  incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such 
language  as  he  thought  proper.  That  which  had  begun  as  ille- 
gality, was  now  aggravated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so 
enfeebled  was  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so  vehement 
the  cry  against  them,  in  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they 
were  unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Dionysius 
pursued  his  harangue  in  a  tone  yet  more  inflammatory,  not  only 
accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed  Agrigentum, 
but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and  wealthy  citizens  generally, 
as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical  sway — who  treated  the  many  with 
scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city. 
Syracuse  (he  contended)  could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a 
totally  different  character  were  invested  with  authority  ;  men,  not 
chosen  from  wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to 
the  people  by  position,  and  kind  in  their  deportment  from  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  weakness.*  His  bitter  invective  against 
generals  already  discredited,  together  with  the  impetuous  warmth 
of  his  apparent  sympathy  for  the  people  against  the  rich,  were 
both  alike  favourably  received.  Plato  states  that  the  assembly 
became  so  furiously  exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  lawless 
and  blood-thirsty  inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 
generals,  ten  in  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial. 
But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier 
the  generals,  and  to  name  in  their  places  Dionysius,  Hipparinus, 
and  others.^  This  latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
probable. 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  91.  T£y  8*  iipx^y^v  '  and  acrimonious;  though  there  was  no- 
Cfifuo^vTw  rhy  Aioyvffioy  Karii  rohs  |  thing  in  it  at  aJl  brutal,  nor  any  ex* 
y6fiovff  its  OopvfiovvrOf  ^iXicroSt  b  rha  hortation  to  personal  yiolence  or  in* 
l<rro(tias  tirrtpov  avyypdf^as,  oxfclcuf  ^X^"  ;  fringement  of  the  law. 


fieyd\riy,  &c. 

In  the  description  given  by  Thucy* 
didds  (yi.  32-39)  of  the  debate  in  the 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

s  Plato,  EpiBtol.  viii.  p.  354.     O/  yiip 
Tph   Atoyvfflov   Koi  'Irwapiyov   hp^dyrwy 


Syracusan  assembly  (prior  to  the  ar-  {  SiKcXiwrai  r6r€  &s  ^oyro  thSaifUyws 
rival  of  the  Athenian  expedition)  in  ^Cwy,  rpv^vrh  re  koX  iLfia  itpx6yr0y 
which  Hermokratds  and  Athenagoras  ipxoyrts'  ol  Koi  fohs  BtKa  irrpanfyohs 
speak,  we  find  the  magistrates  inter-  '  jrarcXcvo'ay  Qdxhovrts  rohs  irph  Aioyv' 
fering  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  ,  fflov,  Kork  y^aov  ohHiya  xptvarrcs,  Xya  8^ 
debate  which  had  become  very  personal    SovXcvotcir    ^^iy\  f^V*  ^^^  ^^^p  pA\Tt 
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Such  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  tenn  the  despot's  pro- 
gress, successfully  consummated.     The  pseudo-demagogue  Diony- 


frdvrws'  ZOty  at  rvpayvHts  iydyovro  oi- 


TOIJ. 


Diodor.  xiiL  92.  irc^MurtKa  roht  /i^w 
HXvct  T^$  iipxvfi  kripovi  tk  c1X«to  arpa- 
Tiryohs^  iy  ots  Koi  rhy  Atoy^nrioy.  Some 
little  time  afterwards,  Diodorus  farther 
meutions  that  Dionysius  accused  before 
the  public  assembly,  and  caused  to  be 
put  to  death,  Daphnseus  and  Demarchus 
(xiii.  96):  now  Daphnseus  was  one  of 
the  generals  (xiii.  86-88). 

If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have  oc- 
curred as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  cannot 
easily  explain  how  something  so  impres- 
sive and  terror-striking  came  to  be 
transformed  into  the  more  commonplace 
statement  of  Diodorus,  by  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Hermeias,  Timssus,  or 
Philistus,  from  one  of  whom  probably 
his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  easily  account  for  the 
erroneous  belief  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
A  very  short  time  before  this  scene  at 
Syracuse,  an  analogous  circumstance 
liad  really  occurred  at  Agrigentum. 
The  assembled  Agrigentines,  being  in- 
flamed against  their  generals  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  slackness  or  trea- 
chery in  the  recent  fight  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, had  stoned  four  of  them  on 
the  spot,  and  only  spared  the  fifth  on 
the  score  of  his  youth  (Diodor.  xiii.  87). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato  con- 
founded  in  his  memory  the  scene  and 
proceedings  at  Syracuse  with  the  other 
events,  so  recently  antecedent,  at  Agri- 
gentum. His  letter  (from  which  the 
above  citation  is  made)  was  written  in 
his  old  age— fifty  years  after  the  event. 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  which  might  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  of  those  who  reject 
the  letters  of  Plato  as  spurious,  though 
Ast  does  not  notice  it,  while  going 
through  the  letters  seriatim,  and  con- 
demning them  not  only  as  un-Platonic 
but  as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  letters 
themselves,  and  his  reasoning,  I  dissent 
entirely  from  Ast's  conclusion.  The 
first  letter,  that  which  purports  to  come 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  Dion,  is  the 
only  one  against  which  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  made  out  a  good  case  (see  Ast, 
Ueber  Platen's  Leben  und  Schriften,  p. 
504-530).  Against  the  others,  I  cannot 
think  that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient 


ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be 
spurious,  and  I  therefore  continue  to 
treat  them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It  is 
admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authenticity 
was  not  suspected  in  antiquity,  as  fSw  as 
our  knowledge  extends.  Without  con- 
sidering the  presumption  hence  arising 
as  conclusive,  I  think  it  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  stronger  substantive 
grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has 
urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thirteen 
letters,  those  relating  to  Dion  and  Dio- 
nysius   (always  setting  aside  the  first 
letter) — ^that  is  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
seventh,   eighth,   and   thirteenth  —  are 
the  most  full  of  allusions  to  fact  and 
details.     Some  of  them  go  yery  much 
into  detail.    Now  had  they  been  the 
work  of  a  forger,  it  is  fair  to  contend 
that  he  could  hardly  avoid  laying  him- 
self more  open  to  contradiction  than  he 
has  done,  on  the  score  of  inaccuracy 
and  inconsistency  with   the    supposed 
situation.     I   have  already  mentioned 
one  inaccuracy  which   I  take  to  be  a 
fault  of  memory,  both  conceivable  and 
pardonable.    Ajst  mentions  another,  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  eighth 
letter,    respecting    the    son    of    Dion. 
Plato,  in  this  eighth  letter,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased  Dion,  recom- 
mends the  Syracusans  to  name  Dion's 
son  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  tripar- 
tite   kingship,  along  with    Hipparinus 
(son  of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the 
younger  Dionysius.   This  (contends  Ast, 
p.  523  j  cannot  be  correct,  because  Dion's 
son  died  before  his  father.     To  make 
the  azgument  of  Ast  complete,  we  ought 
to  be  sure  that  Dion  had  only  om  son; 
for  which  there  is  doubtless  the  evi- 
dence of  Plutarch,  who,   after  having 
stated  that  the  son  of  Dion,  a  youth 
nearly  grown  up,  threw  himself  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  and  was  killedi 
goes  on  to  say  that  Kallippus,  the  poli- 
tical enemy  of  Dion,  founded  upon  this 
misfortune  a  false  rumour  which  he  cir- 
culated— &s  h  Aiuy  ivais  ytyoyiti 
iyyuKt  rhy   AioyvtrCov    KoXtty  'AiroAAo- 
KpdrJiy  fcal  irotc7<r0ax  tidZox^^  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  55,  56:  compare  also  o.  21— 
Tov  TatB(ov),     But   since  the  rumour 
was  altogether    false,   we  may  surely 
imagine  that  Kallippus,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  notorious  accident  which  bad 
just  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest  son  of 
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81US  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of  antipathy  against  the  rich,  any- 
thing that  we  read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues,  ^mutious 
Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens.     Behold  gJOTyiius 
him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board  of  Generals,  ^^^J* 
at  a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous  care  and  energy,  j^^^t  w* 
combined  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  were  required  to  «><*  fra«- 
put  the  Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate  state  their  pro- 
of  efficiency.     It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius  not  only  He  procares 
to  bestow  no  care  or  energy  .himself,  but  to  nullify  all  that  mtoriDg 
was  bestowed  by  his  colleagues,  and  to  frustrate  deliber-  ki^tei^^ 
ately  all  chance  of  unanimity.     He  immediately  began  ^   ^ 
a  systematic  opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues.     He 
refiised  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communication 
with  them.     At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  diuring  this  agitated 
state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced  them  as  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.     It  is  obvious  that 
his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same  spirit  with  himself, 
could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such  treason  in  favour  of  the 


Dion,  may  have  fabricated  a  false  state- 
ment about  the  family  of  Dion,  though 
there  might  be  a  younger  boy  at  home. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  number  of 
Dion's  children  was  familiarly  known 
among  the  population  of  Syracuse;  nor 
was  Dion  himself  in  the  situation  of  an 
assured  king,  able  to  transfer  his  sue* 
cession  at  once  to  a  boy  not  yet  adult. 
And  when  we  find  in  another  chapter  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion  (c.  31),  that  the 
son  of  Dion  was  called  by  Timeus, 
AreUma — and  by  Timonidds,  ffipparinus 
— this  surely  affords  some  presumption 
that  there  were  tvx>  sons,  and  not  one 
son  called  by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast  has 
proved  the  eighth  Platonic  letter  to  be 
inaccurate  in  respect  to  matter  of  fiict. 
I  will  add  that  the  letter  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Dion's  son  (though  Ast 
says  it  calls  him  Ifipparinuu) ;  and  that 
it  does  specify  the  tAree  partners  in  the 
tripartite  kingship  suggested  (though 
Ast  says  that  it  only  mentioned  two), 

Moet  of  Ast's  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  however,  are 
founded,  not  upon  allesed  inaccuracies 
of  fiurti,  but  upon  what  he  maintains  to 
be  impropriety  and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  mtrusion  of  philosophy,  unsea- 
sonable mysticism  and  pedantrv,  &c. 
In  some  of  his  criticisms  I  comcide, 
though  by  no  means  in  all.  But  I  can- 
not accept  them  as  evidence  to  prove 

VOL,  VIL 


the  point  for  which  he  contends — the 
spunousness  of  the  letters.  The  proper 
conclusion  from  his  premises  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters  which, 
when  tried  by  our  canons  'about  letter- 
writing,  seem  awkward,  pedantic,  and 
in  bad  taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 
naasus  (De  adm.  vi  dicend.  in  Demosth. 
p.  1025-1044),  while  emphatically  ex- 
tolling the  admirable  composition  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  does  not  scruple  to 

Can  un&vourable  criticism  upon 
as  a  speech  writer ;  referring  to  the 
speeches  in  the  Symposion  as  weU  as  to 
the  funeral  harangue  in  the  Menezenus. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  admit, 
that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful  letter- 
writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely  inte- 
rested, and  even  personally  involved,  in 
the  quairel  between  Dionysius  II.  and 
Dion,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  he 
would  write  letters  to  Dionysius  on  the 
subject— that  he  would  anxiously  seek 
to  mainfjiin  influence  over  him,  on  all 
g^unds — ^that  he  would  manifest  a  lofty 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  own  philo- 
sophy— is  perfectly  natural  and  credible. 
And  when  we  consider  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  beforehand  any  assured 
canon  as  to  the  epistolary  tone  which 
Plato  would  think  most  suitable  to  ad- 
dress him. 

2  c 
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Carthagiuians.  But  among  them  was  his  accomplice  Hipparinus  ;^ 
while  probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to  him 
personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as  either  thorough- 
going partisans,  or  worthless  and  incompetent  men^  easy  for  him 
to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his  calumnies,  though  received  with 
great  repugnance  by  the  leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens, 
found  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  Uiat 
moment  from  the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  susj>ect  every  on& 
The  new  Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dionysius 
alone  was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous 
recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  for  restoring 
the  exiles ;  men  (he  affirmed)  attached  to  their  country,  and 
burning  to  save  her,  having  already  refused  the  offers  of  her 
enemies ;  men  who  had  been  thrown  into  banishment  by  previous 
political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now  generously  recalled,  would  mani- 
fest their  gratitude  by  devoted  patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far 
more  warmly  than  the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus. 
His  discredited  colleagues  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose 
the  proposition ;  which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and 
all  his  party,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The  exiles 
accordingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who 
had  been  in  arms  with  Hermokrates  when  he  was  slain.  They 
returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared  to 
retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation  under  which  themselves  had 
sufiered,  and  looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only 
means  of  success.* 

The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now  accomplished. 
£*wS*iiui  Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  Hermokratean 
refSSST"  P*^y>  ^^^  obtained  an  energetic  band  of  satellites,  whose 
GeS! 'ne  ^opes  and  interests  were  thoroughly  identified  with  his 
procures       qwu.     Mcauwhile  letters  arrived  from  Gela,  entreating 

toe  exeoa-  ,  ■»     mi  i 

«onor  remforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  understood  to  be  about 
of  the  Ge-  to  march  thither.  Dionysius,  being  empowered  to  con- 
garchy."  duct  thithcr  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with  400  horse- 
men, turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account  A  regiment  of 
mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  was  in  garrison 
at  Gela ;  while  the  goYernment  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  with  a  strong  and 
discontented  popular  opposition.  On  reaching  Gefa,  Dionysius 
immediately  took  part  with  the  latter ;  originating  the  most  violent 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  3.  «  Biodor.  xiii.  93. 
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propositions  against  the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse. 
Accusing  them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a 
condemnatory  vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and  their 
properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so  acquired,  he  paid  the 
arrears  due  to  thd  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and  doubled  the  pay  of 
his  own  Syracusan  division.  These  measures  procured  for  him 
immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the  soldiers,  but  also  with 
the  Geloan  Demos,  whom  he  had  relieved  from  the  dominion  of 
their  wealthy  oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  public  vote, 
testifying  their  gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him  large  rewards, 
they  despatched  envoys  to  carry  the  formal  expression  of  their 
sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  resolved  to  go  back  thither  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers ;  and  tried  to  prevail  on 
Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with  his  own  division.  This  being 
refused,  he  went  thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone.  To  the 
Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken 
when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with  re- 
plying that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger  force.^ 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.    Dionysius  was  going  back  to 
Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and  gratitude  He  mtams 

•  ,        ,  ^  to  Syracuse 

from  Gela — with  increased  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  ^^  «» in- 
own  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  foree-he 
means  of  commg  and  circulating  a  new  delusion.     It  was  colleagues 
on  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town,  u^^ 
just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theatre. 
Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene  as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the 
soldiers,   many   citizens  flocked   around  him  to   inquire,    What 
news  about  the  Carthaginians  ?    *'  Do  not  ask  about  your  foreign 
enemies   (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius);  you  have  much  worse 
enemies  within  among  you.     Your  magistrates — these  very  men 
upon  whose  watch  you  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival— 
they  are  the  traitors  who  are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving 
the  soldiers  unpaid,  and  neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a 
moment  when  the  enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of 
assailing  you.    I  knew  their  treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now 
positive  proof  of  it     For  Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under 
pretence  of  treating  about  the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase 
roy  silence  and  connivance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than 
he  had  given  to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refriun  from  hindering 
them,  since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues, 

1  Diodor.  ziii.  93. 
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This  is  too  much.  I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my  command. 
While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering  away  their  country, 
I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but 
I  cannot  endure  to  incur  shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their 
treachery."  • 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the  crowd 
DionjBiiM      pressing  round  him — renewed  at  length,  with  emphatic 
general         formality,  in  the  regular  assembly  held  the  next  day — 
handed         and   coucluding   with  actual  resignation — struck    deep 
puwen.         terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.     He  spoke  with  autho- 
rity, not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  exposed,  but  also  as 
bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the  Geloans,   echoed   with 
enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay  be  had  recently  doubled. 
His  assertion  of  the  special  message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an 
impudent  falsehood,  was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all 
these  men,  as  well  as  by  his  other  partisdtis,  the  Hermokratean 
party,  and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.     What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.     It  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the   positive 
deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded.     The  people, 
persuaded  of  their  treason,   were  incensed  against  them,   and 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,   by  the  resignation  of 
Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such  treacherous  guardians  against 
the  impending  invasion.     Now  was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to 
come  forward  with  their  main  proposition  :  "  Why  not  get  rid  of 
these  traitors,  and  keep  Dionysius  alone  ?     Leave  them  to  be  tried 
and  punished  at  a  more  convenient  season ;  but  elect  him  at  once 
general   with  full  powers,   to  make   head   against  the  pressing 
emergency  from  without     Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is  actually 
assaulting  our  walls.     Dionysius  is  the  man  for  our  purpose,  the 
only  one  with  whom  we  have  a  chance  of  safety.     Recollect  that 
our  glorious  victory  over  the  300,0C0  Carthaginians  at  Himera 
was  achieved  by  Gelon  acting  as  general  with  full  powers."     Such 
rhetoric  was  irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — 
when  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclama- 
tion— ^when  his   opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — and  when  the 
storm  which  had    already  overwhelmed  Selinus,   Himera,   and 
Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela  and  Syracuse.     A  vote  of 
the  assembly  was  passed,  appointing  Dionysius  general  of  the  city, 
alone,  and  with  full  powers ;  ^  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  94. 
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The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made  of  his 
dignity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he  said)  would  be 
the  best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while  in  regard  to 
expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation ;  the  money  might  easily  be 
provided 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important,  act  of 
the  despot's  proffress.    A  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  Apparent 
obtained,    passed    in    constitutional   forms,    vestin/r   in  ofUM 

D60Dle  &fter 

Dionysius  a  single-handed  power  unknown  to  and  above  the  vote, 
the  laws — unlimited  and  unresponsible.  But  he  was  ofDiony 
well  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus  voted  had  tain  a  vote 
no  intention  of  permanentiy  abnegating  their  freedom —  himabo(^ 
that  they  meant  only  to  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  gu£d^ 
under  the  pressing  danger  of  the  moment,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign  enemy — and  that  even 
thus  much  had  been  obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and  calumny, 
which  subsequent  reflection  would  speedily  dissipate.  No  sooner 
had  the  vote  passed  than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became 
manifest  among  the  people.  What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a 
second  repentant  assembly  might  revoke.^  It  therefore  now 
remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  by 
some  organized  means ;  so  as  to  prevent  the  repentance,  of  which 
he  already  discerned  the  commencement,  from  realizing  itself  in 
any  actual  revocation.  For  this  purpose  he  required  a  military 
force  extra-popular  and  anti-popular ;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to 
the  city.  He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusan 
as  well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  ensuring 
their  pay.  He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored  exiles.  This  was  an 
important  basis,  but  not  sufficient  for  his  objects  without  the 
presence  of  a  special  body  of  guards,  constantly  and  immediately 
available,  chosen  as  well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in 
such  vocation  under  the  express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the 
people.  He  required  a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for 
his  use  such  a  body  of  guards. 


^  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  AiaXv0cf<n}r  di  ttjs 
iKKXrifflas,  oifK  6Kiyoi  r&v  XvpoKOvalw 
K9riiy6pomf  r&v  7rpaxB4ifT»p,  A<nrcp  oifK 
abrol  ravra  K9KvpwK^€S'  ro7s  yitp  Koyiff' 
//Lois  c{s  lavrohs  4px^h*yoi,  r^v  iffofiitmip 


fiovK^iitfoSj   lirc(^ci  8t*  ot  rpiwov 
d^ycuTo  <b^\aicas  alT^<rcurOac  rod  trAiioros' 
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But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  his 
March  of      partisans,  he  despaired  of  setiins  any  such  Yote  from  an 

Dionvslus  to*  *^  oo«^ 

LeonUni.  asseuibly  held  at  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  resorted  to 
a  manoeuvre,  proclaiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to 
Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full  military  force  of  Syracuse  (up  to 
the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along  with  him,  with  orders  for  each 
man  to  bring  with  him  thirty  days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been, 
a  few  years  before,  an  independent  city  ;  but  was  now  an  outlying 
fortified  post,  belonging  to  the  Syracusans;  wherein  various 
foreign  settlers,  and  exiles  from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities,  had 
obtained  permission  to  reside.  Such  men,  thrown  out  of  their 
position  and  expectations  as  citizens,  were  likely  to  lend  either 
their  votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysiua. 
While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides  those 
whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the  general  body  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most  disaffected  to  hira,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  summons  of  accompany  him.^  For 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than 
an  outmarch  of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to 
Leontini,  where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
to  be  reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the  side  of 
Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Cartha^ian  host  at 
Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported, 
A  vote  i»  ostensibly  and  according  to  summons,  to  be  the  full 
whereby  a  '  military  manifestation  of  Syracuse  ;  but  which,  in  reality, 
gnartisara  compriscd  mainly  his  own  adherents.  On  encamping  for 
h^f^  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a  Seictitious  clamour 

and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during  the  darkness  around  his  own 
tent— ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — summoned  on  a  sudden  his  most 
intimate  friends — and  affected  to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the 
citadel.  On  the  morrow  an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the 
Syracusans  and  residents  present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan 
assembly;  Syracuse  in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia 
Centuriata — to  employ  an  ancient  phrase  belonging  to  the  Roman 
republic.  Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw 
himself  upon  their  protection;  affirming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night — calling  upon  them  empha- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  AiVr^  V  4i  w6kis 
(Leontini)  r6r9  ^po^piov  ^p  ro7s  Hvpa- 
Kowriois,  irKifpts  Ihrapxov  ^vy^iZ»v  ical 
^4v9ty  itpOpt&ntfV,    *'H\r<{«  7^   roirovs 


vK^inrrous  ohV  Ij^ftp  elf  Atovrlvovs. 

Many  of  the  expelled  Agrigentines 
settled  at  Leontini,  by  permission  of 
the  Syraoosans  (Diodor.  ziii.  S9). 
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tically  to  stand  by  him  agsunst  the  incessant  snares  of  his  enemies 
— and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  permanent  body  of  guards. 
His  appeal,  plausibly  and  padietically  turned,  and  doubtless  warmly 
seconded  by  zealous  partisans,  met  with  complete  success.  The 
assembly — Syracusan  or  quasi-Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini 
— passed  a  formal  decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard 
of  600  men,  selected  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone.^ 
One  speaker  indeed  proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  number 
as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  small  number  of 
personal  enemies,  but  not  to  render  him  independent  of,  or  formid- 
able to,  the  many.*  But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or 
misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited  ;  and 
even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.  The  regiment  of 
guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little  the 
limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.  He  immediately  enrolled  more 
than  1000  men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery  as  from  their 
poverty  and  desperate  position.  He  provided  them  with  the 
choicest  arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.  To 
this  basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  regiment  of  household 
troops,  he  added  fiirther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  composed  of 
mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the  guards  properly 
60  called.  In  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  around  him,  he 
invited  others  from  all  quarters,  by  tempting  offers ;  choosing  by 
preference  outlaws  and  profligates,  and  liberating  slaves  for  the 
purpose.'  Next,  summoning  from  Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedae- 
monian, with  the  troops  under  his  command,  he  sent  this  officer 
away  to  Peloponnesus — as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose 
and  likely  to  stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse* 
He  then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under  one  organization, 
officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to  himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished during  his  stay  at  Leontini,  without  the  opposi-  ^uwilSJa 
tion  which  would  probably  have  arisen  if  it  had  been  hinwiftt 
done  at  Syracuse;    to  which   latter   place   Dionysius  dwjJSt'*"** 
marched  back,  in  an  attitude  far  more  imposing  than  when  he  left 
it     He  now  entered  the  gates  at  the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen 

'  Diodor.  xiU.  95.  ]  riiy  Ttrxw,  &ff^  UJicrTov  fi^y  koI  Ms  koX 

»  Ariatotel.  Politic,  iii.  10,  10.     Ked  i  avfi'irK9i6yv¥  Kpe(rr«»,  tow    ik    «\40ovt 

Aiotntal^  ris,    5t'   fru    robs    ^^Xcucat,  \  <Jtt«,  tf^^y 

<rvirc3o^Acvc    rolf    ^vpoKovelois    9ii6yai  '      ■  Dio^^y,  xiv.  ?•   •»'«»'*  ^iXfw««fWM«wwf 

r9<roirovs  rahs  ^vAcucof — i.  e,  roaaAr'ny    9Q^\o\t^   *^^^ 
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body-guard,  but  also  of  a  regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by 
and  dependent  upon  himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into 
the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the  city, 
commanding  the  harbour),  established  his  camp  in  that  acropolis 
of  Syracuse,  and  stood  forth  as  despot  conspicuously  in  the  eyes 
of  all.  Though  the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one 
of  strong  repugnance,  yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong 
position  rendered  all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And  the 
popular  assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  this  force,  and 
probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found  so  sub- 
servient, as  to  condemn  and  execute,  upon  his  requisition, 
Daphnseus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men,  both  wealthy  and 
powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  opponents,  and  were 
seemingly  among  the  very  generals  whom  he  had  incited  the 
people  to  massacre  on  the  spot  without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one 
of  the  previous  public  assembliea^  One  step  alone  remained  to 
decorate  the  ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph 
of  the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been 
mainly  brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the  daughter 
of  Hermokrates  ;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus, 
the  brother  of  that  deceased  chief.' 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the  despot^s 
Dionysins  progrcss,  rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  lives  and 
SemMoT  fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  successive  stages 
rtui^  ^  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed  from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting 
um  power.     ^  ]^^^  qj.  |.^q  ^jj^  Aristotlc)  IS  our  ouly  informant.     His 

authority  is  on  this  occasion  better  than  usual,  since  he  had  before 
him  not  merely  Ephorus  and  Timseus,  but  also  Philistus.  He  is, 
moreover,  throughout  this  whole  narrative  at  least  dear  and  con- 
sistent with  himself.  We  understand  enough  of  the  political 
strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to  pronounce  that  it  was  adapted 
to  his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck  a 
critical  eye  like  Machiavel ;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of 
means,  when  he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often 
unfairly  construed  as  if  it  implied  cfympathy  with  and  approbation 
of  their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting  himself  forward 
as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  acquired 
the  means  of  employing  a  greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion 
than  an  exile  like  Hermokrates,  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
ambitious  purposes.     Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and 

>  Diodor.  ziiL  96.  >  Diodor.  1.  o.;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
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the  agony  of  the  puhlic  mind,  he  was  enabled  tx>  emulate  an 
ultra-democratical  ardour  both  in  defence  of  the  people  against 
the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  unsuccessful  or  incompetent 
generals,  as  if  they  were  corrupt  traitors.     Though  it  would  seem 
that  the  goyemment  of  Syracuse,  in  406  b.c.,  must  have  been 
strongly  democratical,  yet  Dionysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular 
rights,  trea,ts  it  as  an  anti-popular  oligarchy ;  and  tries  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  the  people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open 
quarrel  and  antipathy  to  tiie  rich.     Nine  years  before,  in  the 
debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syracusan 
assembly,  the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to 
stand  forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich ;  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a 
conservative  democrat,  complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of 
the  rich.    In  406  B.o.  the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party  has 
reversed  this  policy,  assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour 
much  more  violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras.     Dionysius — who 
took  up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one 
occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  single  vote  in 
his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by  force  against  all 
future  voting  and  all  correction— might  resort  to  grosser  falsehood 
than  Athenagoras  ;  who,  as  an  habitual  speaker,  was  always  before 
the  people,  and  even  if  successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was 
nev^heless  open  to  exposure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be  really 
aviulable  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must  not  only  be 
preceded  by  full  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also  be  open  from 
time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and  correction.  That  error  will 
from  time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the  collective  people 
as  by  particular  fractions  of  the  people,  is  certain ;  opportunity  for 
amendment  is  essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final, 
and  never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly  turn 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may  often,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some 
designing  protector. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIL 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER  DIONYSIUS 

AT  SYRACUSE. 


B.C.  406. 

Imilkon 
xvitb  the 
CarUiagi- 
nian  army 
marches 
Trom  Agrl- 
gentum  to 
attack  Gela. 


The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter,  where- 
by Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can   hardly   have 
occupied  less  than  three  months  ;  coinciding  nearly  with 
the  first  months  of  405  B.C.,  inasmuch  as  Agrigentum 
was  taken  about  the  winter  solstice  of  406  b.c.^     He  was 
not  molested  during  this  period  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at  Agrigentum,  to 
repose  after  the  hardships  of  the  blockade ;  employed  in  despoil* 
ing  the  city  of  its  moveable  ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage 
— and  in  burning  or  defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as 
could  not  be  carried  away.'     In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward 
towards  Gela,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines. 
He  ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his 
rear.     Finding  no  army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops  over 
the  territory  both  of  Gela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder 
was  collected  and  much  property  ruined.     He  then  returned  to 
attack  Gela,  and  established  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some 
plantation-ground  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
city  and  the  sea.     On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a  colossal 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.  'O  itnmnhs 
Ukriytyt  iv  f  fitffovvri  Aiovitrios  4rv- 
pdvirq<rty  &c. 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic 
year,  from  Midsummer  to  Midsummer; 
BO  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would 
fall  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Julian 
year. 

If  we  compare  however  Xen.  Hellen. 
i.  5,  21  with  ii.  2,  24,  we  shall  see  that 
the  indications  of  time  cannot  both  be 
correct;  for  the  acquisition  of  the  des- 
potism by  Dionysius  followed  imme- 
diately, and  as*li  consequence  directly 
brought  about,  upon  the  capture  of 
Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of  time 
is  not  quite  accurate  in  either  one  pas- 


sage or  the  other.  The  capture  of  Agri- 
gentum took  place  at  the  close  of  B.c. 
406 ;  the  acquisition  of  the  despotism 
by  Dionysius,  in  the  early  months  of 
405  B.G.,  as  Diodorus  places  thenL 
Both  events  are  in  the  same  Olympic 
year,  between  Midsummer  406  b.c.  and 
Midsummer  405  b.c.  But  this  year  is 
exactly  the  year  which  falls  between 
jbhe  two  passages  above  referred  to  in 
Xenophon ;  not  coinciding  exactly  with 
either  one  or  the  other.  Compare  Dod- 
weU,  Chronolog.  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  407 

B  C 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.     rhs  yXv- 
^s    jcal    ra    vtpirroriptts    9lpyturfi4ra 
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statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused  to  be  carried  off  and  sent 
as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens,  for 
Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the  mercenary  Bnve  de- 
troops.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  formidable  oeioans- 
enemy  who  had  already  mastered  Agrigentum,  Himera,  arrires  with 
and  Selinus — the  Geloans  despatched  pressing  entreaties  nue™  uiem. 
to  Dionysius  for  aid ;  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  send  away 
their  women  and  children  for  safety  to  Syracuse.  But  the  women, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  separation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so 
earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In 
expectation  of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave 
and  energetic.  While  parties  of  the  Geloans,  well-acquainted 
with  the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial  success 
against  the  Guihaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of  the  citizens 
repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon  agunst  the  walls.  His  battering- 
machines  and  storming-parties  were  brought  to  bear  on  several 
places  at  once ;  the  walls  themselves — ^being  neither  in  so  good  a 
condition,  nor  placed  upon  so  unassailable  an  eminence,  as  those 
of  Agrigentum — gave  way  on  more  than  one  point.  Yet  still  the 
besieged,  with  obstinate  valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to  pene- 
trate within  ;  re-establishing  during  the  night  the  breaches  which 
had  been  made  during  the  day.  The  feebler  part  of  their  popula- 
tion aided,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the 
battlements ;  so  the  defence  was  thus  made  good  until  Dionysius 
appeared  with  the  long-expected  reinforcement  It  comprised 
his  newly-levied  mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and 
succours  from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks; 
amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus  represented.  A  fleet  of  fifty 
ships  of  war  sailed  round  Cape  Pachynus  to  cooperate  with  them 
off  Gela.» 

Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea,  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  commu-    ■.&  406. 
nication  with  his  fleet     His  presence  having  suspended   ^^^ 
the  assaults  upon  the  town,  he  became  in  his  turn  the    ^f^^j^ 
aggressor ;  employing  both  his  cavalry  and  his  fleet  to   JJ^£^ 
harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies.    •™7- 
The  contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly  the  same  as  had  taken 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  109. 
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place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which  had  ended  so  unfavourably 
to  the  Greeks.  At  length,  after  twenty  days  of  such  desultory 
warfare,  Dionysius,  finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his 
plan  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp  was 
unfortified ;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionyaus  resolved  to 
make  his  principal  attack  with  his  left  division,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the  Syracusan  ships,  who 
were  to  attack  simultaneously  from  seaward.  He  designed  at  the 
same  time  also  to  strike  blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right 
division,  consisting  of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the 
right  or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the 
left  of  the  Carthaginian  camp ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mer- 
cenary troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  intended  to 
advance  through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the  advanced  or  central 
portion  of  their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their  battering- 
machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry  were  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the  attack  proved  successful ; 
or  for  protection  to  the  retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  fsdled.^ 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  left  or  seaward 
ii.a  406.  ^^^®  ®^  ^^^  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot  division 
Hebde-  and  the  fleet  in  concert,  was  effectively  executed,  and 
obligedto  promised  at  first  to  be  successful  The  assailants  over- 
retreat.  threw  the  bulwarks,  forced  their  way  intp  the  camp,  and 
were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders ;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  reinforced  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet  unmolested. 
But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius,  the  right  did  not 
attack  until  long  after  the  moment  intended,  and  the  centre  never 
attacked  at  all.  The  right  had  to  make  a  circuitous  n^ch,  over 
the  Geloan  plain  round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than 
had  been  calculated ;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves  so 
obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on  the  Carthaginian 
side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many  other  ancient  towns, 
were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular ;  perhaps  also,  farther  blocked 
up  by  precautions  recently  taken  for  defence.  And  thus  tiie 
Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up  to  the  attack  until  the  Italians 
on  the  left  had  been  already  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
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after  a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Car- 
thaginian army.  Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries,  coming  up  later 
still,  found  that  the  moment  for  attack  had  passed  altogether^  and 
returned  back  into  the  city  without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault— or  both 
the  one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  certainly  to  deter-  ^f,,  406. 
mine.     There  will  appear  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Heevap 
Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a  repulse  which  should  ^  Kanut- 
discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  abandon-  of*£7^^^ 
ing  Gela.     After  retiring  again  within  the  walls,  he  E?th^!^. 
called  together  his  principal  friends  to  consult  what  was  ^en  i!!^ 
best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  im-  K'cJiSa- 
prudent  to  incur  farther  hazard  for  the  preservation  of  k^**^*- 
the  town.     Dionysius  now  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
Diokles  after  the  defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnaeus  and  the 
other  Syracusan  generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of 
their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.     He  felt  constrained 
to  abandon  Gela,  taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  pro- 
tecting the  escape  of  the  inhabitants.     Accordingly,  to  keep  the 
intention  of  flight  secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a 
burial-truce  for  the  ensuing  day ;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000 
light  troops,  with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the   whole  night,  and  to  keep  the  lights  and  fires 
burning,  so  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian&^     Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the 
Geloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the  commence- 
ment of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main  army  followed  at 
midnight  to  protect  them.     All  hurried  forward  on  their  march 
to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  account  the  hours  of  darkness.     On 
their  wa]^  thither  lay  Kamarina — Kamarina  the  immoveable,*  as 
it  was  pronounced  by  an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal 
night  seeming  to  ftilsify  the  epithet.     Not  thinking  himself  com- 
petent to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Kamarinaean 
population  to*  become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the  Geloans.    The 
same  heart-rending  scene,  which  has  already  been  recounted  at 
Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen  repeated  on  the  road  from 
Gela  to  Syracuse ;  a  ftigitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes,  free  as  well  as  slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying 
they  knew  not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless 
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enemy.  *  The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not 
molested  by  any  pursuit  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians,  dis- 
covering the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed  in  and 
took  possession  of  it  As  very  litUe  of  the  valuable  property 
within  it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  indiscri- 
minately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind ;  old  men,  sick,  and 
children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid. 
Some  of  the  conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by 
crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.* 

Amidst  the  sufierings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however,  and 
Indignation  the  compassiou  of  the  protecting  army,  other  feelings  also 
ortreacbSry  wcrc  powcrfuUy  arouscd.  Dionysius,  who  had  been  so 
Dioi^dus.  unmeasured  and  so  efl^ective  in  calumniating  unsuccessful 
generals  before,  was  now  himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrowa 
Fierce  were  the  bursts  of  wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both 
among  the  fugitives  and  fimong  the  army.  He  was  accused  of 
having  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  not  only  the  army,  but  also 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by 
these  formidable  neighbours  so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain 
in  patient  servitude  under  his  dominion.  It  was  remarked  that 
his  achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy  of  the 
large  force  which  he  brought  w;th  him ;  that  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to  compel,  or  even  to 
excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight ;  that  the  mercenaries  especially,  the 
force  upon  which  he  most  relied,  had  not  only  sustained  no  loss, 
but  had  never  been  brought  into  ax^ion ;  that  while  his  measures 
taken  against  the  enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they 
on  their  side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his 
flight — thus  afibrding  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance  between 
them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  all — except  his 
own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept  near  him  for  security. 
The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made  the  attack  and  sustained  the 
main  loss  during  the  recent  battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for 
having  left  them  thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and 
marched  across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen,  the 
principal  persons  in  the  dty,  had  a  double  ground  of  anger  against 
Dionysius ;  partly  from  his  misconduct  or  supposed  treachery  in 
this  recent  enterprise,  but  still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he 
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had  just  erected  over  his  fellow-citizens.  This  despotism,  having 
been  commenced  in  gross  fraud,  and  consummated  by  j£°""^^^ 
violence,  was  now  deprived  of  the  only  plausible  colour  wn  horms- 
which  it  had  ever  worn — since  Dionysius  had  been  just  ndeoirto 
as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians^  and'decure 
as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced  and  iSon^stiu. 
superseded.  Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they 
bated  at  once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horse- 
men watched  for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius  during 
the  retreat,  and  killing  him.  But  finding  him  too  carefully 
guarded  by  the  mercenaries  who  always  surrounded  his  person, 
they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse, 
with  the  full  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  keeping  out  Dionysius.  As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings 
had  been  received  of  the  defeat  and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained 
admission  without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia ;  the 
primitive  interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set 
apart  by  the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and  power.  They 
immediately  assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of  Dionysius, 
which  they  found  richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of 
every  kind.  He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  he 
must  have  begun  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascer- 
tained that  his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  The 
assailants  not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth, 
but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards  died  of 
the  outrage.^  Against  this  unfortunate  woman  they  probably 
cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates.  They  at  the  same  time 
spread  abroad  the  news  that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return ; 
for  they  fully  confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed 
among  the  retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
heard  universally  expressed  against  him*.'  After  having  betrayed 
his  army,  together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians, 
by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted) — 
he  had  been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality,  before 
the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens.  Syracuse 
was  now  free ;  and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  her 
popular  government. 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  reasonable  precautions  against 
adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances  would  probably  have  proved 
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correct  The  career  of  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  But 
while  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his 
house  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife,  they  were  so 
rashly  confident  in  his  supposed  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in 
their  own  mastery  of  the  insular  portion  of  the  city,  that 
they  neglected  tx)  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer 
city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promp- 
titude of  Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of 
their  secession  fK)m  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  sentiments, 
he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that  he  could  only 
defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of  attack.  Accordingly, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  devoted  soldiers — 
100  horsemen  and  600  foot — he  left  his  army  and  proceeded  by  a 
forced  march  to  Syracuse ;  a  distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about 
45  English  miles.  He  arrived  there  about  midnight,  and  pre- 
sented himself,  not  at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably 
ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  but  at  that  of 
Achradina ;  which  latter  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed 
a  separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis  between 
them.^  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently  discovered  it  to 
be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to  apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered 
in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  it.  So 
eager  had  he  been  for  celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were  with 
him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing  their 
work,  he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina  or  the  outer 
city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he  became  master, 
without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora, 
or  market-place,  which  formed  its  chief  open  space.  His  principal 
enemies,  astounded  by  this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia 
into  Achradina,  and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it 
already  in  possession  of  Dfonysius  ;  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  considerable 
armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by  his  mercenarieSb 
Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who 
entered  Achradina  in  small  and  successive  parties,  without  any 
order,  as  they  came  out  of  Ortygia.     He  then  proceeded  to  attack 
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the  houses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion, 
slew  such  as  he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek 
shelter  in  exile»  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who 
but  the  evening  before  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with 
common  prudence  have  maintained  themselves  in  it — ^were  thus 
either  destroyed  or  driven  into  banishment.  As  exiles  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  town  of  ^Etna.^ 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the  ensuing 
day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries,  and  also  by  Dionyrtm 
the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now  completed  their  march,  synoue. 
The  miserable  sufferei^  from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  indignation  as  their  betrayer — went  to  reside  at 
Leontini;  seemingly  as  companions  of  the  original  Leontine 
citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but 
who  no  longer  chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysiua  Leontin 
thus  became  again  an  independent  city.^ 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  rum  Dionysius^ 
yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more  master  of 
Syracuse  than  ever  ;  and  had  more  completely  trodden  down  his 
opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just  destroyed  and  chased 
away,  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  of 
Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such  formidable  enemies,  almost 
indispensable  as  leaders  to  any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against 
-bim,  was  the  strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at 
Syracuse,  to  which  he  had  to  render  account  of  his  proceedings  at 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  arraigned 
— as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his  predecessors  who  had  com- 
manded at  Himera  and  Agrigentum.  All  such  popular  securities 
he  had  already  overridden  or  subverted.  The  superiority  of  force, 
and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule  rested,  were 
now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Dionysius 
might  still  have  found  defence  difiicult,  if  Imilkon  had  marched 
on  with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina,  and  had  laid  energetic  siege  to  Syracuse.     From  all 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  113.  Compare  Xenoph.  part  of  the  same  transaction  as  what 
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hazard  and  alarm  of  this  sort,  be  was  speedily  relieved,  by  pro- 
positions for  peace,  which  came  spontaneously  tendered 
by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  on  the  following  terms : — 

1.  The  Carthaginians  shall  retain  all  their  preTious 
possessions,  and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  in  Sicily. 
They  shall  keep,  besides,  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum. 
The  towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  their 
present  fiigitiye  inhabitants ;  but  on  condition  of  paying  tribute 
to  Carthage,  and  destroying  their  walls  and  fortifications. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  and  Mess^ne,  as  well  as  all  the 
Skei  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  autonomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.^ 

4.  All  the  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both  sides,  shall 
be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  whidi  peace  was  now  concluded. 
Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  to  Carthage, 
assigning  to  her,  either  as  subject  or  as  tributary,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily — yet  as  Syracuse 
was,  after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  obtained,  the  conquest 
of  which  was  essential  to  the  secnrity  of  all  the  re- 
mainder, we  are  astonished  that  Imilkon  did  not  push 
forward  to  attack  it,  at  a  moment  so  obviously  promising. 
It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a  pestilential 
distemper,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it,  and 
to  have  forbidden  future  operations.  The  announcement  of  this 
event  however,  though  doubtless  substantially  exact,  comes  to  us 
in  a  way  somewhat  confused.'    And  when  we  read,  as  cme  of  the 
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^  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 

Diodonie  begios  this  chapter  with  the 
words — Ai6ir9D  birh  r&y  icftayfiA- 
rt»v  h y ay Ka( 6 fit vos*lfil\Kmy,irtfjb- 
i^ty  cU  3vf»i}iro^<raf  tHipvKOy  traptucaXiiy 
rohs  ^fTTtifidyovs  9iaX6ir€ur$ai,  Afffiiyms 
V  ^oKoAffwrros  rov  AtoywHov,  r^y  c'p^ 
yriy  M  TourSc  fttyro,  &c. 

Now  there  is  not  the  smallest  matter 
of  fact  either  mentioned  or  indicated 
before^  to  which  the  word  ^tSwtp  can 
have  reference.  Nothing  is  mentioned 
but  success  on  the  part  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  disaster  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks;  the  repulse  of  the  attack  made 
by  Dionysius  upon   the    Carthaginian 


camp  —  his  retreat  and  eivaeaation  d 
Gela  and  Kamarina — the  occupation  of 
C^la  by  the  Carthagimana — the  dis- 
order, mutiny,  and  partial  dispersion  of 
the  army  of  Dionysius  in  its  retreat-' 
the  stniggle  withm  the  walk  of  Syra- 
cuse. There  ia  nothii^  in  all  this  to 
which  9i^tp  can  refer.  But  a  few  lines 
farther  on,  after  the  oondiiioiis  of  peace 
have  been  specified,  Diodorua  allndes  to 
the  terrible  disease  {&wh  ri|s  y6aov) 
which  laid  waste  the  Ourthaginian  srniy» 
as  if  he  had  n^entioned  it  before. 

I  find  hi  Niebuhr  (Yortrage  iiber 
alte  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  212,  213) 
the  opinion  expressed,  that  here  is  ft 
gap  in  Diodorus  "intentionally  dis- 
guised in  the  MSS.,  and  not  yet  noticed 
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articles  in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  formal  provision  that  '^  The 
Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius  " — we  discern  plainly,  that 
there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this  timely  overture,  so 
suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground  for  those  bitter 
complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged  him  with  having 
betrayed  Gela  and  ELamarina  to  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to 
assure  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians^  in 
renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognising  its  autonomy, 
could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal  government  If 
they  determined  to  recognise  by  formal  treaty  the  sovereignty  as 
vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  purchased 
the  fiivour  from  them  by  some  underhand  service  previously 
rendered.  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles — the 
latter  being  the  successor,  and  in  so  many  points  the  parallel  of 
Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterwards — availed  themselves  of  Cartha- 
ginian support  as  one  steppmg-stone  to  the  despotism  of  Syracuse.^ 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army  is  said 
to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of  their 
numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning  to  Afiica,  either 
found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with  them ;  for  the  mortality 
at  and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily.* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  b.c.  that  this  treaty  was  conduded, 
which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on  the  south  of  b^^au. 
Sicily  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  ^SS^iSr 
its  population  to  that  of  Dionysius.    It  was  in  September  S^J;^^** 
or  October  of  the  same  year  that  Lysander  eflRscted  his  JJiI^Jg, 
capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  J^^^ 
destroyed  the  maritime  ascendency  and  power  of  Athens,  g^j  of 
and  gave  commencement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  HooTBiw. 
completed  by  the  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.    The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander  in  so 
many  cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced  their  disas- 
trous working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  despotism  of  Diony- 


by  may  •ditor."  Some  suoh  oonduuon 
■eems  to  me  muiToidable.  Kiebuhr 
thinks,  that  in  the  loet  portion  of  the 
text,  it  was  stated  that  Inulkon  marched 
on  to  Syraouae,  formed  the  aiege  of  the 
plaoe,  and  was  there  yiaited  with  the 
terrific  pestilence  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
text.  This  also  is  nowise  improbable; 
yet  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  it — slnoe 
the  pestilenoe  may  possibly  have  broken 
out  while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Qela. 


Niebuhr  fioiher  considers,  that  Dio- 
nysius lost  the  battle  of  QeJa  through 
miserable  geneialship — that  he  lost  it 
by  design,  as  suitable  to  his  political 
projects — and  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  treaty,  he  held  the  territoiy 
round  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginian 
supremacy. 

1  Justin,  zxii  3;  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 
c  2,  7,  9. 

»  IHodor.  »»•  1^*- 

2  D  2 
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sius  in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reference 
to  the  coming  period.  The  new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta 
now  became  involved,  imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  Dionysius 
such  as  in  earlier  times  she  probably -would  not  have  felt;  and 
which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the  durability 
of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of  Lacedaemonian 
agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans  of  effective  aid 
or  countenance  from  Corinth  or  other  parts  of  Greece.^ 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of  dis- 
DepresMd  trcss,  dcprcssion,  and  alarm,  throughout  all  the  south  of 
Se  towi^'  Sicily.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Gela  and 
Rici^"  ftSS  Kamarina  might  be  re-occupied  by  their  fugitive  popa- 
chj^us*to  lation  ;  yet  with  demolished  walls — with  all  traces  of 
Liiybeiun.  previous  opulcncc  and  comfort  effaced  by  the  plunderers 
— and  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage.  The 
condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  now  actually  por- 
tions of  Carthaginian  territory,  was  worse ;  especially  Agrigentum, 
hurled  at  one  blow  from  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  inde- 
pendence. No  free  Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found 
between  Cape  Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybseum,  beyond  the  Syra- 
cusan  frontier. 

'  Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan  mind, 
strong  the  withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  terror-striking  Car- 
^uysius.  thaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a  relief,  and  would 
procure  credit  for  Dionysius.'  It  had  been  brought  about  under 
him,  though  not  as  a  consequence  of  his  exploits ;  for  bis  military 
operations  against  Imilkon  at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuc- 
cessful (and  even  worse) ;  and  the  Carthaginians  bad  suffered  no 
harm  except  from  the  pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus  a 
plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also  gathered 
strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events.  He  had  obtained 
a  formal  recognition  of  his  government  from  the  Carthaginians ; 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  I  355  F.). 

The  Taluable  support  lent  to  Diony-  |      His  letter  k  written  with  a  view  of 


sius  by  the  Spartans  is  emphatically 
denounced  by  Isokratds,  Orat.  iv.  (Pane- 
gyric.) 8.  145;  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s. 

122. 

>  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Dionysius 
and  Hipparinus  on  this  occasion  as  the 
saviours  of  Syracuse,  does  not  insist 
iipon  extraordinary  valour  and  ability 
on  their  parts,  but  assigns  the  result 
mainly  to  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the 
gods  (Plato^  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  B.;  p. 


recommending  a  compromise  at  ^y*' 
cuse,  between  the  party  of  fireedom»  and 
the  descendants  of  Dionysiua  and  Hip- 
parinus; he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as  good 
a  case  as  he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title 
of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Syracusans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  i^^ 
.Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards  abused 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  the 
SyracusanB  (p.  853  C). 
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he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the  chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed 
to  his  dominion,  and  struck  terror  into  the  rest ;  he  had  brought 
back  all  his  mercenary  troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatis- 
faction. He  now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to 
provide  precautions  for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should 
recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the  islet 
called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  position  to  be  held  sigonij  for- 
separately  from  Achradina  and  the  remaining^  city.     He  and  other 
constructed  a  new  wall,  provided  with  lofty  turrets  and  erectedV 
elaborate  defences  of  every  kind,  immediately  outside  of  in  and 
the  mole  which  connected  this  islet  with  Sicily.     On  the  tygta. 
outside  of  this  new  wall,  he  provided  convenient  places  for  trans- 
acting business,  porticoes  spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable 
multitude,  and  seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a 
public  magazine  of  com.^    It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade  of 
the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the  traders  con- 
gregated, under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his  peculiar  fortress. 
As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also  erected  a  distinct  citadel  or 
acropolis  within  the  islet  ^d  behind  the  new  wall.     The  citadel 
was  close  to  the  Lesser  narbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.     Its  walls 
were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing 
it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.     He  was  thus  provided  with 
an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him  against 
attack  from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  out«r  city,  but 
enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose — and  making  him 
master,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defence 
agiunst  foreign  enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one  step 
towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse;  to  fill  it  with  HeMstgoi 
devoted  adherents,  was  another.     For  Dionysius,  the  o^ll^a^o 
instruments  of  dominion  were  his  mercenary  troops  and  SJji'l^iSil" 
body-guards  ;  men  chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  J^^ates 
to  his  views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  consisting  sJtocum  ^^ 
in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreigners,  but  even  of  "**^- 
liberated  slaves.    To  these  men  he  now  proceeded  to  assign  a 
permanent  support  and  residence.     He  distributed  among  them 
the  houses  in  the  islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous 


*  Thai  ihia  was  the  position  of  the 
fortifie4  horrea  pubiioa  at  Syracuse,  we 
see  from  IAyj,  zxIy.  21.    I  think  we 


may  preftuty^e  t^^  *^®^  ^*™  begun  at 
this  time  k  pionysiua,  as  they  form  a 
natural  p^  ni^  ao\iwtt*^ 
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proprietors,  and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own 
intimate  partisans  and  soldiers.  Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet, 
while  he  dwelt  in  the  citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  shel- 
tering his  own  person  against  the  very  garrison  or  standing  army, 
by  means  of  which  he  kept  Syracuse  in  subjection.^  Having  pro- 
vided houses  for  his  soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Orty^a 
— he  proceeded  to  assign  to  diem  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by 
the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re-appropriation 
of  lands,  without.  He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syracusan  terri- 
tory ;  reserring  the  best  lands,  and  the  best  shares,  for  his  own 
friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his  mercenaries — and 
apportioning  the  remaining  territory  in  equal  shares  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  eia  non-citizens.  By  this  distribution 
the  latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the  former ;  so 
far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a  citizen  under 
his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfhinchised  slaves  became  new 
citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the  rest^ 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is*  mortifying  to 
have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or  three 
brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  redivision  of 
lands,  Dionyaus  would  find  himself  already  possessed  of  the  pro- 
perty of  those  Syracusan  Horsemen  or  Knights  whom  he  had 
recently  put  down  or  banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  pro- 
perty would  be  confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession  for 
re-assignment  It  would  doubtiess  be  consideraUe,  inasmuch  as 
these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men.  From  this 
basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re-appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these 
last  we  do  not  know ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  after- 
wards, the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amounting  to 
about  10,000.^    To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of  these  men, 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 

The  residence  of  DionysioB  in  the 
acropoliB,  and  the  quarters  of  hia  merce- 
naries without  the  acropolis,  but  still 
witbin  Ortygia — are  notioed  in  Plato's 
account  of  hu  visit  to  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius (Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  350 ;  Epist. 
iil  p.  315). 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    T^f  W  x^pca  rifp 

re  ipiKois  K(d  rois  i<l>'  ^^yuovlas  rcrory- 
Ikivoiv  T^y  S*  lk\Kf\v  4fi4pnr€y 
iwltriis     l^i'V     Tc     Kal    woKiriff 


robs  1i\wO€p«tfi4yovs  ^oiXovs,  ots  4ied\n 
ytovoKlras,  At49mKt  9h  Koi  ria  vhclas 
rtiit  6x^oiSf  ir?Jiy  r&y  iv  Tg  Ni}<ry  ra^ 
ras  9\  rois  ^IXois  KclX  rots  fiurBo^pois 
iZmp^itrwro,  *Etc2  8i  rh  Kark  r^y  rvptv 
yi^a  Kei?Jis  Mku  8iyici|ic^rai,  &o. 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

So  also,  after  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  mili- 
tary force  as  having  been  $apfidpwy  ftv- 
plavBpoy  ^vKouciiy  (Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  10). 
These  expressions  however  have  little 
preteQoe  to  numerical  aoconusy. 
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together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in  Ortygia,  nothing  less 
than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would  suffice.  How  far  the  equality 
of  share^  set  forth  in  principle,  was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in 
practice,  we  cannot  say.  The  maxim  of  allowing  residence  in 
Ortygia  to  none  but  friends  and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius 
into  a  traditional  observance  for  future  anti-popular  governments 
of  Syracuse.  The  Boman  consul  Maroellus,  when  he  subdued  the 
city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  prescribed  the  rule  of  admitting 
into  the  islet  none  but  Bomans,  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syra« 
cusan  residents.^ 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so  extensive 
a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  domicile,  cannot  EaBoiMtant 
have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a  considerable  time,  Di^y^as^^ 
nor  without  provoking  considerable  resistance  in  detail  ^^^ 
Nor  is  it  to  be  foi^tten  that  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  sywcuae. 
fortifications  must  have  been  very  heavy.  How  Dionysius  con* 
trived  to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know.  Aristotie  informs  us 
that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from  the  Syracusans  were 
so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space  of  five  years,  the  citizens  had 
paid  into  his  hands  their  entire  property ;  that  is,  20  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  their  whole  property.'  To  what  years  this  statement 
refers,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contribution 
exacted  on  the  special  occaaon  now  before  us.  But  we  may  justly 
infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scru|de  to  lay  his  hand 
heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost 
of  his  fortifications ;  and  that  the  simultaneous  burthen  of  large 
contributions  would  thus  come  to  aggravate  the  painful  spoliation 
and  transfers  of  property,  and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischie& 
of  a  numerous  standing  army  domiciled  as  masters  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  tlie  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and 
that  numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified  at  having  let  slip  the 
fiELvourable  opportunity  of  excluding  Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen 
were  actually  for  a  moment  masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  sud* 
denly  came  back  from  Gela.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt, 
there  could  be  no  concert  or  manifestation  in  Syracuse,  uQd^r  a 
watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force  assembled  in  Ortygia* 


^  Cioero  in  Yemm,  v.  S3,  S4;  38, 
98 
*  Aristotel.  PoUtio.  t.  9,  4.     Kai  if 
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But  a  suitable  moment  speedily  occurred.  Having  completed  his 
B.C.  404-403.  fortress  and  new  appropriation  for  the  assured  mainte- 
2JSSSrSiit  *^*°ce  of  the  mercenaries,  Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt 
il^S^Se  *  conquest  of  the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior 
SIltin""of  ^^  *^®  island,  some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage  in 
thesyra-       the  rcccut  War.     He  accordingly  marched  out  with  a 

CUUD  801-  ,  ,       ,  O  •/ 

^CTBftt^  military  force,  consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
Dorikus  the  partly  of  armed  Syracusan  citizens,  under  a  commander 
usuhu  named  Dorikus.  While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the 
town  of  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops,  finding  themselves  assem-^ 
bled  in  arms  and  animated  with  one  common  sentiment,  began  to 
concert  measures  for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.  The  com- 
mander Dorikus,  in  striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted 
up  his  hand  to  chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers;^  upon 
which  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.  They 
slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with  loud  shouts  free 
Syracusan  citizens ;  calling  upon  all  their  comrades  in  the  camp  to 
unite  against  the  despot  They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith  to  the 
town  of  ^tna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Syracusan 
Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile  from  Dio- 
nysius. Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared  themselves 
decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for  every  effort  to 
•recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement  and 
The  Qyn-  unanimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  much  intimi- 
^tol^£^  dated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means  of  his 
ft?m%?.  mercenaries.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  which  he  had 
fitt^df  received,  after  the  return  mai*ch  from  Gela,  he  raised 
^Jjjjj,^  the  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syra- 
bi  ortygia.  ^usc  to  make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his 
Syracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the  latter,  thus 
left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of  the  camp, 
chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had  slain  Dorikus,  and 
found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by  the  Horsemen,  or  returning 
exiles  from  ^tna.  Resolved  to  spare  no  efibrt  for  liberating  Syra- 
cuse, they  sent  envoys  to  Messene  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to 
Corinth,  for  aid ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all 
their  force  to  Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipolee. 
It  is  not  dear  whether  they  remained  in  this  position,  or  whether 

1  Diodor.  ziv.  7.  Compsra  an  t>oourrenoe  very  similar,  at  Mendd  in  Tlmco 
(ThucycL  iv.  130). 
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they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population,  to 
possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina,  and  with 
its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  was  certainly  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  country ;  but  he  maintained 
himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in  Ortygia,  now  exclusively 
occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans  and  mercenaries.  If  he  even 
continued  master  of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been  prevented 
from  easy  communication  with  it  The  assailants  extended  them- 
selves under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolae  to  the  Greater  as 
well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour.^  A  considerable  naval  force  was 
sent  to  their  aid  from  Messene  and  Rhegium,  giving  to  them  the 
means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side ;  while  the  Corinthians, 
though  they  could  grant  no  fartiier  assistance,  testified  their  sym- 
pathy by  sending  Nikoteles  as  adviser.'  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizenship  to  all 
the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well  as 
intimidated   by   that   appearance    of  irresistible   force  Dnpab-of 
which  characterises  the  first  burst  of  a  popular  move-  E!bS^2^ 
ment,   actually   came    over   and   were   well   received.  S^of* 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  insur-  ^^^ti^e 
gents,  who,  not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  block-  2!!^^' 
ade,  brought  up  battering-machines,   and  vehemently  ^rtoe.f<or«id. 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.     Nothing  now  saved  Dionysius 
except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which  he  had  so  recently 
erected,  defying  all  attack.     And  even  though  sheltered  by  them, 
his  position  appeared  to  be  so  desperate,  that  desertion  from 
Ortygia  every  day  increased.     He  himself  began  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  maintaining  his  dommion ;  discussing  with  his  intimate 
friends  the  alternative,  between  death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless 
resistance,  and  safety  purchased  by  a  dishonourable  flight.     There 
remained  but  one  means  of  rescue ;  to  purchase  the  immediate  aid 
of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Campanian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Car- 
thaginian service,  and  stationed  probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum. 
His  brother-in-law  Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest 
horse,  to  visit  in  person  the  Campanians,  and  bring  them  to  the 
relief  of  Ortygia.    But  this  counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
two  intimate  friends — ^Heloris  and  Megakles — who  both  impressed 
upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only  honourable  funeral 
garment,  and  that,  instead  of  quitting  his  post  at  full  speed,  he 
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ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  1^.' 
Accordingly  Dionysius  determined  to  hold  out,  without  quitting 
Ortygia ;  sending  private  envoys  to  the  Campaniana,  with  promises 
of  large  pay  if  they  would  march  immediately  to  his  defence. 
The  Carthaginians  were  probably  under  obligation  not  to  oppose 
this,  having  ensured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of  treaty  the 
possession  of  Syracuse. 
To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  request  permission  to  quit 
the  city,  along  with  hb  private  friends  and  ejQfects. 
Permission  was  readily  granted  to  him  to  depart  with 
five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success 
had  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  considering  Dionysius 
as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as  concluded.  Not  merely 
was  all  feuiher  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces  were  in  a  great 
measure  broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a  pro- 
ceeding alike  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to  iEtna ; 
while  the  hoplites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  their  various  lands 
and  properties.  The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular  force 
long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring  time,  which  had 
been  felt  when  the  Athenians  besieged  their  usurpers  Eylon  and 
Peisistratus  in  the  acropolis,*  was  now  experienced  in  regard 
to  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the 
Syracusans  blindly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  deluave  assurance 
held  out  by  Dionysius ;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their 
force  and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  depar- 
ture should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared 
and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  Campanians,'  who,  attacking  and  defeating  them 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  8 ;  zz.  78.  Isokratds, 
Or.  vi.  (ArchidamuB)  sect.  49. 

It  appean  that  TimsuB  the  historian 
aacribea  this  last  observation  to  Philis- 
tus;  and  Diodorus  copies  Timseus  in 
one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
though  not  in  the  other.  But  Philistus 
himself  in  his  history  asserted  that  the 
observation  had  been  made  by  another 
person  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35). 

The  saving  seems  to  have  been  re- 
membered and  cited  long  afterwards  in 
Syracuse  ;  but  cited  as  having  been 
delivered  6y  Dionysius  himself,  not  as 
addressed  to  him  (LiTy,  zsiv.  22). 


Isokratds,  v^hile  recording  the  sayin^N 
represents  it  as  having  been  delivered 
when  the  Garthiwinians  were  pressing 
Sjrracuse  hardly  by  siege;  having  in 
mind  doubtless  the  siege  or  blo<uade 
undertaken  by  Imilkon  seven  ^eavs 
afterwards.  But  I  apmhend  this  to 
be  a  misconception.  The  story  seems 
to  snit  better  to  the  earlier  occasion 
named  by  Diodorus. 

*  Herodotus,  v.  71;  Thucydidte,  i. 
112. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  on 
their  way  to  Syracuse,  passed  by  Agy- 
rium^  and  deposited  their  bagi^ige  in 
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with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to  join  Dionysius 
in  Orty^a.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  300  fresh 
mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  affairs  was  now 
completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among  the 
assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimination 
and  quanreL  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Qrtygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  reoeody 
dismissed  Horsemen,  declared  in  &Tour  of  throwing  it  up  alto* 
gether  and  joining  the  HOTsemen  at  Mina. ;  a  resolution,  which 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his  opponents 
thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius  sallied  out  and 
attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis  or  Newtown,  on 
the  south-west  of  Achradina.  He  was  victorious,  and  forced  them 
to  disperse.  But  he  took  great  pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the 
fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to  restrain  lus  own  troops ;  and  he 
subsequently  buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity.  He  was 
anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder ;  for  the 
most  warlike  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired  to  ^tna,  where 
no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now  assembled  along  with  the 
Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return 
to  Syracuse,  promising  the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  forbearance 
towards  ihe  fugitives  and  decent  intennent  of  the  slain*  Few 
could  be  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had  left  their  wives 
and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  pow».  The  larger  proportion, 
refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all  submission  to  his  command, 
remained  in  exile  at  ^tna.  Such  as  did  return  were  well-treated, 
in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their  example.^ 

Thutf   was   Dionyaius  rescued   from   a   situation    apparently 
desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion ;  chiefly  b/j.  4m, 
through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the  former  occasion  |^^Sa!!U 
after  the  retreat  from  Gela),  the  want  of  persevering  ^Jj^ 
union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commanding  leader,  on  the  J^ 
part  of  his  antagonists.    His  first  proceeding  was  to  i!^J^^°^ 
dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campanians.    For  though  he  ^^ 
had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  he  was  well-  ^^^^ 
aware  that  they  were  utterly  faithless,  and  that  on  the  g«^Qg°-  ^ 
first  temptation  they  were  likely  to  turn  against  him.'  to  death. 

the  oare  of  Agyris  the  despot  of  that    ginian  territory,  end  in  great  haste  to 

town  (Diodor.  xiv.  9).    But  if  we  look    reach  Syracuse,  can  have  passed  auy- 

at  the  position  of  A^^um  on  the  m^,    where  near  to  i^* 

it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how       ^  Diodor.  xi^*  ^« 

meroenaries  ooming  from  the  Cartha-  i     '  J>iodor    '^^'  ^*     "^^  fobseiiueiit 
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But  Re  adopted  other  more  efficient  means  for  strengthening  his 
dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  that 
danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named  Aristus, 
recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at  Syracuse. 
While  Nikoteles,  who  had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoi^ed  the 
cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to 
obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government — Aristus,  on  the 
contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dlonysius.  He  seduced 
the  people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  impeached  and  caused 
to  be  sliun.  Next,  pretending  himself  to  act  along  with  the  people, 
and  to  employ  the  great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their 
freedom,^  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them. 
The  despot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more  decisively 
than  before,  and  probably  to  take  ofi*  the  effecti?e  popular  leaders 
thus  made  known  to  him ;  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
profoundly  discouraged  by  finding  Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy 
against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage,  to 
strike  another  important  blow.  During  the  season  of 
harvest,  while  the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields,  he 
caused  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized 
all  the  arms  found  therein*  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he  farther 
proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications  round  the 
islet  of  Ortyg^a,  to  augment  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling  more  than  ever  that  his  dominion 
was  repugnant  to  the  Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force, 
he  thus  surrounded  himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger 
than  any  other  Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.    He  was  yet 
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prooeediogB  of  the  Campanians  justified 
nis  wisdom  in  dismisBing  them.  They 
went  to  Entella  (*  town  among  the  de- 
pendencies of  Carthage,  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  Sicily — Diod.  xiT. 
48),  where  they  were  weleomed  and 
hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  ni^t  they  set  upon  the  Entellan 
citisens  by  surprise,  put  them  all  to 
death,  married  their  widows  and  daugh- 
ters, and  kept  possession  of  the  town 
for  themselves. 

1  Diodor.   xiv.   10.     'Air4ar€t\caf  (ol 
AoKt^aifUyioi)  "Apurroy^  fti^pa  r&y  iiri- 


rpo<nroio6fttyoi  Kara\iw€ty'  r^y  SunC- 
(rrciar,  rp  8*  &Xiy6c(qt  <nrc^orrcs  ai(^* 
<rai  T^K  rvpQwiJiar  1iKwi(op  yiip  cvyKOr 
TairK€vd(oyT€s  r^y  ^X^*''  ^r^ooy  t^tuf 
rhy  Aioy6<rioy  ith  rks  ci^cp^cWof.  'O  8* 
"Apurros  irarairXc^<raT  cIt  JtvpoKo^avSf 
jcal  r^  rvpdyy^  \d$pa  ir^pl  ro^my  9uf 
Xcx^c^'y  fovs  re  "XvfMKOwlcvs  iufcurttofy^ 
Kueorik^y  rhy  KoplyBicw  iiyuKty,  A^v 
yovfityoy  r&y  ^vpeucovaltcy  robs  9h  ri' 
art^trayras  irpo9o^T,  rhy  fA^y  r-6p«yyoy 
layvf^y  Kar4<rrfia'9,  9iit  9^  rijs  irpd^ems 
ra^ris  kaxvv^y^'^y  4icoln<r^y  nibrhy  diiut 
ico)  r^y  irvrpi^a.    Compare  ziy.  70. 
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farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active  support  of 
Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency  ;  ^  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as  her  am- 
bassador to  countenance  and  exalt  him.'  The  Spartan  alliance 
however  did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries 
a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Sparta ;  who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms' — and  whose 
restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse  were 
prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  naturally  B.a4oi^oo. 
tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest  as  well  as  plunder  SSqSSf 
beyond  the  border.  Not  choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  kSSH  and 
war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  north  and  LeonUni. 
north-west  of  the  Syracusan  territory ;  the  Grecian  (Chalkidic  or 
Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontiui — and  the  Sikels, 
towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chalkidic  cities  were  the 
old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Syracusans  even  before  the  Athenian  expedition,  and  remained 
as  a  Syracusan  possession  until  the  last  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
^nians,  when  it  had  been  declared  independent  Naxus  and 
.Katana  had  contrived  to  retain  their  independence  against 
Syracuse,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under 
Nikias.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out 
from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  iEtna,  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his  dominion.  Though 
the  place  was  strong  by  situation,^  yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to 
re»st,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
attack  LeontinL  But  on  summoning  the  inhabitants  to  surrender, 
he  found  his  propositions  rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for 
a  strenuous  defence;  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced  onward  into  the 
interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  feint, 
for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus  and  Katana, 
with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  opened  intrigues.  Ar- 
kesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and  Prokles,  general  of  Naxus,  were 


*  Diodor.  ziv.  10.     Koi  rh,  \onrit  wa- 
rvpoyyfSos,  its  iof  tpyois  Ijiri  Tcipor  cl\iy- 


xip<y  rod  fi^  SovXf  6eiy. 
'  Plutarch,  Lvwmder,  c.  2, 
•  IModor  xivl  34. 
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both  carrying  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to 
him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities.  Until  the  negotiations  were 
completed,  Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he  entered 
into  conspiracy  with  an  £nn»an  citizen  named  Aeimnestus,  whom 
he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  his  native  town — ^by  promises 
of  assistance,  on  condition  of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards. 
Aeimnestus  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  Dionysius :  who  resented  this  proceeding  so  vehe- 
mently, that  he  assisted  the  Ennaeans  in  putting  down  Aeimnestus, 
delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and  then  retired, 
satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without  fiirther  meddling.  He  next 
marched  against  Erbita,  before  which  he  passed  his  time  with 
little  or  no  result,  until  the  bribes  promised  at  Naxus  and  Katana 
had  taken  efiect 

At  length  the  terms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was  ad- 
mitted at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city,  dis- 
armed the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  garrison. 
Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands,  by  the  like  corruption  on  the 
part  of  Prokles;  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  preserving  his  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given  up 
to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers ;  after  which  the  walls  as  well  as 
the  houses  were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves* 
The  dismantied  site  of  Katana  was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  who  however 
retained  in  his  possession  hostages  for  their  fidelity  ;^  the  site  of 
Naxus,  to  the  indigenous  Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
captures  struck  so  much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that  when 
Dionysius  renewed  his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt 
competent  to  resist  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  dty, 
to  remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens ;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his 
despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requiation,  and  their  dty 
thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.' 

These  conquests  of  IXonysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupting  the 
oreftt  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  were  of  serious  moment, 

^^0^"^  and  spread  so  much  alarm  among  the  Sikels  of  the 
JfAiiSX  interior,  tiiat  Archonides,  the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita, 
Archooidte.  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town  and  soil ;  with- 
drawing to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountainSi  on  the 

1  Diodor.  stv.  61.  >  Diodor.  ziv.  15. 
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northern  coast  of  the  island^  more  out  of  the  reach  of  Syracusan 
attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers  and  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accompanied  him,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Alaesa.^ 

Strengthened  at  home  hy  these  successes  abroad,  the  sanguine 
despot   of  Syracuse   was   stimulated    to    still    greater  ,^400-397. 
enterprises.    He  resolved  to  commence  aggressive  war  Reaoiatioa 
with  the  Carthaginians.     But  against  such  formidable  riasto^' 
enemies,  large  preparations  were  indispensable,  defeosive  upon  ^ 
as  well  as  oflTensive,  before  his  design  could  be  proclaimed.  *''**^ 
First,  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibility  of  Syracuse 
against  all  contingences.     Five  Grecian  cities  on  the  south  of  the 
island,  one  of  them  the  second  in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone 
the  deplorable  fate  of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host ;  a 
calamity,  which  might  .possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also, 
especially  if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade  impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian   blockade   under    Nikias    had    impressed 
valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.     The  J^x»u«y  ot 

*       ^  Syracuse^— 

city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a  wall  of  d*n(gr  w 
circumvallation   carried  from   sea  to  sea;    which  was  town  bad 
actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would  have  been  posed,  in 
entirely  completed,  had  the  original  commander  been  niusiege. 
Demosthenes  instead  of  Nikias.    The  prodigious  importance  of 
the  slope  of  Epipolse  to  the  safety  of  the  city  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.     In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have 
already  described  the  site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope 
to  the  outer  city  called  Achradina.     Epipolse  was  a  gentle  ascent 
west  of  Achradina.    It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side 
and  the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  diff,  cut  down  pre- 
cipitously, about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part     These 
lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope,  called 
Euryalus  ;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or  road  between  elevated  banks, 
which   communicated  with  the  country  both  north  and  west  of 
Syracuse.     Eplpolse  thus  formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
sloping  upwarid  from  its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its 
apex  at  Euryalus ;  and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the  one  by  the 
northern,  the  other  by  the  southern,  line  of  clifis.     This  apex 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  This  ArohoniddB 
BUiy  probably  have  been  son  of  the 
Sikel  prinoe  Archonidte,  who,  haTing 
taken  acti?e  part  aa  an  ally  of  Nikiaa 


and  the  Atbenian  inyaden  against  Sy- 
racuse, diad  just  before  Qylippus  reached 
Sicily  (Thucyd.  vu.  O- 
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formed  a  post  of  the  highest  importance,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  which  approached  EpipolsB  from  its  western  extremity  or 
summit,  and  through  which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  on 
the  declivity  of  Epipolae,  since  the  difis  on  each  side  were  steep, 
though  less  steep  on  the  northern  «de  than  on  the  southern.^ 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could 
never  be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the 
Great  Harbour ;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias  and  the  Athenians 
were  near  accomplishing,  because  they  first  surprised  from  the 
northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured  down 
upon  the  slope  of  Epipolse.  I  have  already  described  how  the 
arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  field  at  a 
time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half  finished — 
having  been  carried  frx>m  the  centre  of  Epipolae  southward  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour,  and  being  partially  completed  from  the  same 
point  across  the  northern  half  of  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus ; 
how  he  next  intercepted  their  fartiier  progress,  by  carrying  out, 
from  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their 
intended  line  of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff; 
how  he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of 
Euryalus,  which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall  just  mentioned 
by  a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae.' 

Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the 
Additional  ™®*^  whorcby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the 
fortiflajv  recollection  of  Dionysius.  Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the 
by  Diony  Syracusaus  may  perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected 
the  north-  by  Gylippus  ucar  Euryalus ;  but  they  had  pulled  down 
th«cii£of  the  wall  of  junction,  the  cross-wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of 
to^E^  .op  -pj^^Qf^^Qx^  constructed  between  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in 
Euryaini.  gj^jjjy  ^^^  jjjg  commencement  of  the  siege,  enclosing  the 
sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Temenites.  The  outer  city  of  Syracuse 
was  thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its  two 
suburbs  or  excrescences,  Tyche  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  now  re- 
solved to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection  substantially  similar  to 
that  contrived  by  Gylippus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate, 
and  permanent     He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  starting 


1  See  the  DiBsertaiion  of  Saverio  Ca- 
vaUari — Zur  Tdpographie  von  Syrakus 
(Qottingen,  1845),  p.  22. 

>  See,  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these 
points,  my  aocouot  of  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  Athenians,  Ch.  LIX.,  Lx. — 
and  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 


ceding volume,  illustrated  by  two  plans 
of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

The  reader  wUl  also  find  at  the  end 
of  the  present  volume,  a  Plan  of  Syra- 
cuse as  it  stood  after  the  additions  nuule 
by  Dionysius. 
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from  the  sea  near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb 
called  Tycbe  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern  cliff  of 
Epipolae,  to  the  suminit  of  that  slope  at  Euryalus.  The  two 
extremities  thus  became  connected  together — ^not  as  in  the  time  of 
Gylippus,^  by  a  single  cross -wall  carried  out  from  the  city- wall  to 
the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by  another  single 
wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epipolae  from  Euryalus,  but — by  one 
continuous  new  line  bordering  the  northern  cliff  down  to  the  sea. 
And  the  new  line,  instead  of  being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now 
built  under  the  advice  of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and 
frequent  towers  interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as 
means  of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.  Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^  English  miles) ;  it  was  con- 
structed of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet  in 
length.'  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials,  and 
for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he  selected 
t>0,000  of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall.  Others 
were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000  teams  of 
oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot  The  work 
was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet  each  to 
regiments  of  suitable  number,  each  under  the  direction  of  an  over- 
seer.' 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionyaus  except  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  estab-  ^fj^^jj^^ 
Usbing  his  own   dominion  over  Syracuse,  and  aggran-  -^""J^ 
disinfi:  himself  by  new  conquests  on  the  borders.     But  the  Sym- 
this  new  fortification  was  a  work  of  difierent  import  weiiasi^ 
Instead  of  being,  like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  umsetr."* 
guardhouse  both  of  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself 
against  the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection  to  the 
people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against  foreign  besiegers. 
It  tended  much  to  guarantee  Syracuse  from  those  disasters  which 
had  80  recently  befallen  Agrigentum  and  the  other  dties.    Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and 
produced  between  them  and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship 
and  harmony  such  as  had  not  before  been  seen.     Every  man 
laboured  at  the  work  not  merely  with  goodwill,  but  with  enthu- 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  75. 
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siasm ;  while  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passing* 
whole  days  on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and 
difficulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the  mass,  as  an 
unguarded  citizen,  without  suspicion  or  reserve,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  harshness  of  his  previous  demeanour,^  proclaiming  rewards 
for  the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen  ;  he  also  provided  attendance 
or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gave  way.  Such  was  the 
emulation  thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers  assembled,  often  toiling 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed  the  whole  wall  in  the  space 
of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Euryalus,  which  formed  the  termina- 
tion of  this  newly-constructed  line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be 
understood  as  comprised  within  so  short  a  period  of  execution ;  at 
least  in  its  complete  consummation.  For  the  defences  provided  at 
this  fort  (either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship ;  and  the  remains  of  them 
exhibit,  even  to  modem  observers,  the  most  complete  specimen 
preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.*  To  bring  them  into  such 
a  condition  must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty  days. 
Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  under- 
stood as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential  continuity 
of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.  to  be  added  afterwards. 
To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging  army, 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  schemes 
of  Dionysius.  What  he  meditated  was  aggressive  war 
against  the  Carthaginians ;  for  which  purpose,  he  not 
only  began  to  accumulate  preparations  of  every  kind  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy 
both  towards  the  Syracusans  and  towards  the  other 
Sicilian  Greeks. 

Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material 
Improve-       change.     The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had  hitherto 
marked  his  dominion  was  discontinued ;   he  no  longer 


Bx:.  399-398. 

Prepara- 
tions of 
IMonysiiis 
for  aggres- 
sive war 
against  the 
Cdrtbagi- 
nians. 


behavioar 


BiuB  to!.^'       put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them  into  banishment,  with 


wards  the 


syracasans.  the  samo  mcrcilcss  hand  as  before.  In  place  of  such 
tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative  mildness,  forbearance^ 
and  conciliation.^    Where  the  system  had  before  been  so  fraught 


>  Biodor.  ziy.  18.  KoBSkov  9^  &to- 
$4fitvot  rh  rrjs  &px^'  fi^St  l9U^y  a6- 
rhy  kir€9tlKW€,  &c. 

Compare  cap.  45  and  cap.  47 — fiicovv- 
r€S  rh  fidpos  rrjs  r&y  ^oivIkw  hrutpor 
Tctay,  &c. 
•  *  Aocordiog  to  the  testimony  of  Sa- 


yerio  CSaTallari,  the  architect  under 
whose  directions  the  excavations  were 
made  in  1839,  whereby  these  remains 
were  first  fully  disclosed  (Zur  Topo- 
graphic yon  S^rakus,  p.  21). 
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with  pofidtive  maltreatment  to  many  and  alarm  toall,  the  mitigation 
of  it  must  have  heen  Bensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt  And 
when  we  make  present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Diony- 
sius  and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by  his 
express  order  by  no  means  represented  the  whole  amount  of  evil 
which  they  sufiered.  He  occupied  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Ortyg^a,  with  the  entire  harbour,  docks,  and  maritime  means  of 
the  city.  The  numerous  garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him, 
consisted  in  great  part  of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and 
of  liberated  slaves,  probably  also  non-Hellenic  The  Syracusans 
resident  in  the  outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of 
the  means  of  defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  were  also 
disarmed.  For  these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided 
from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or  lands  from  their  proper- 
ties ;  for  them,  and  for  other  partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced 
spoliations  and  transfers  of  land  and  house-property  by  wholesale.^ 
Now,  while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences 
for  his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of  themselves 
be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the  other  citizens,  nor  be 
easily  constrained  to  do  so.  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  from  the 
systematic  misi'ule  of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  sufler, 
but  also  from  the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordi- 
nates. And  accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when 
Dionysius,  from  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it 
prudent  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings;  since  his 
example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict  the 
license  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign  conquest 
made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some  measure  of  good-will 
from  the  Syracusans ;  or  at  least  to  silence  antipathies  which  might 
become  embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 
And  he  had  in  this  case  the  advantage  of  resting  on  another 
antipathy,  powerful  and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating  as  well 
as  fearing  Carthage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathised  in  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her;  which  held  out  a 
prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the  arms  snatched  from 
them.* 
Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysius 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 
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was  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti-Carthaginian  projects,  which 
B.a  899-398.  made  him  eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defer,  all 
Hit  oonci-  possibilities  of  war  in.  other  quarters.  The  inhabitants 
off^Tto  of  Rhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
clan  citiot  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  attack  him. 
HMtui^Mn-  They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  origin  with  Naxos  and 
th^Rhi'  Katana,  the  two  cities  which  Dionysius  had  recently 
Sard's  hiin.  conqucrcd  and  enslaved.  Sixteen  years  before,  when 
mfonto^'*"  *^®  powerful  Athenian  armament  visited  Sicily  with  the 
MeanftDd.  ostensible  view  of  protecting  the  Chalkidic  cities  against 
S3rracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in  spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had  re- 
fused the  invitation  of  Nikias  ^  to  lend  assistance,  being  then  afraid 
of  Athens.  But  subsequent  painful  experience  had  taught  them, 
that  to  residents  in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formid- 
able enemy  of  the  two.  The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  with 
the  great  extension  of  Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  filled 
them  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the  fears  of 
(]!arthage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the  dipasters 
of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.  Anxious  to  revenge  their  enslaved 
kinsmen,  the  Rhegines  projected  an  attack  upon  Dionysius  before 
his  power  should  become  yet  more  formidable ;  a  resolution,  in 
which  they  were  greatly  confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Synip 
cusan  exiles  (now  driven  from  JEinsL  and  the  other  neighbouring 
cities  to  Rhegium),  confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection 
would  break  out  against  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  any 
foreign  succour  should  be  announced  as  approaching.  Envoys 
were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting  cooperation 
against  Dionysius,  upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxus  and 
Katana  could  not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in 
prudence,  by  neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait  These 
representations  made  so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of 
Messene,  that  without  consulting  the  public  assembly,  they  forth- 
with summoned  the  military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along 
with  the  Rhegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Rbegine 
and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Rhegine  and  400  Messenian 
horsemen — with  50  Rhegine  triremes.  But  when  they  reached  the 
frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory,  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers 
refused  to  follow  their  generals  farther.  A  citizen  named 
Laomedon  headed  the  opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had 
no  authority  to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  BXid 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such  was 
the  eflect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messenian  soldiers 
returned  back  to  their  city  ;  while  the  Rhegines,  believing  them- 
selves to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went  home 
also.^ 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already  led  his 
troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.     But  he  now  He  makes 
re-conducted    them    back    to    Syracuse,    and    listened  ff^S'^ 
favourably  to    propositions    for  peace    which  speedily  J?uii?''He 
reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Messene.*     He  was  ^^1^ 
anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in  Swef  "his 
order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  came  to  execute  EXu^!? 
his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  allies  to  cooperate  with  ^Teu^^^^t- 
them  in  Sicily.      He  acquired  an  influence  in  Messene,  ^  incenaed. 
by  making  to  the  city  large  concessions  of  conterminous  territory ; 
on  which  side  of  the  border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know. 
He  farther    endeavoured  to  open  an  intimate  connexion  with 
Rhegium  by  marrying  a  Rhe^ne  wife ;  with  which  view  he  sent 
a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract 
such  an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them 
important  benefits,    both  in  territorial   aggrandisement   and   in 
other  ways.    After  a  public  debate,  the   Rhegines  declined  his 
proposition.     The  feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
Dionysius,  as  the  recent  destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Katana ;  and  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  speakers  expressed  themselves   with 
contemptuous  asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public 
executioner  was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.'    Taken  by  itself,  the 
refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to  Dionysius.      But  when 
coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made  in  public 
debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it  seems  not  credible 
that  the  words  should  have  been  embodied  in  the  formal  reply  or 
resolution  of  the  assembly^),  it  left  the  bitterest  animosity;  a 
feeling,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar  request, 
with  similar  offers,  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lokri;  where  it 
was  favourably  entertained.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  com- 
ments upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  grave 
imprudence,  and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of  the  principal 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  40. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  40. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  44,  106,  107. 
^  Diodorus,  where  he  first  mentions 
the  answer,  does  not  give  this  remark 


as  comprised  in  it;  though  he  after- 
wards alludes  to  it  as  haying  heen  Maid 
to  be  {'paal)  so  comprised  (ut.  44- 
107). 
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citizens,  m  an  oligarchical  goyernmenty  to  seek  for  a^irandise- 
He  mjdces  A  ment  to  themselves  out  of  such  an  alliance.  The  request 
to'^ln^?  would  not  have  been  granted  (Aristotle  observes)  either 
Loi^^^  in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced  aristocracy.  The 
Z^ted— -  marital  connexion  now  contracted  by  Dionysius  with  a 
•  lSSuJ?  Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  dis- 
^^^  tinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
^^***^  quence  the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.^  And  even 

among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  granted  without  opposition. 
A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of  the  companions  of  Plato),  whose 
daughter  Dionysius  had  solicited  in  marriage,  returned  for  answer 
that  he  would  rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot  In 
revenge  for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of 
Aristeides  to  be  put  to  death.* 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionyaus  was  at  so  much 
Bjo.  898-39T.  pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities  near  the  Strait  of 
immoiM  Messene,  were  destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  free  for 
eqaipment  preparations  against  Carthage;  whidi  preparations  he 
Shu  at  ^'  now  commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Efforts  'so  great 
£i^^  and  varied,  combined  not  merely  with  forecast  but  with 
ginM.ftc.  ^Y  the  scientific  appliances  then  available,  have  not 
hitherto  come  before  us  throughout  this  history.  The  terrible 
effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recentiy  employed  his  battering- 
machines  agiunst  Selinus  and  Himera,  stimulated  Dionysius  to 
provide  himself  with  the  like  implements  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  Greek  general  had  ever  before  possessed.  He  collected 
at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint,  partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best 
engineers,  mechanists,  armourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or 
Italy  could  furnish.  He  set  them  upon  the  construction  of 
machines  and  other  muniments  of  war,  and  upon  the  manufacture 
or  arms  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  with  the  greatest  possible 
assiduity.  The  arms  provided  were  of  great  variety ;  not  merely 
such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or  light,  but  also 
such  as  were  in  use  among  the  different  barbaric  tribes  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Gauls,  Iberians,  Tyrrhenians,  &c,  from  whom 
Dionysius  intended  to  hire  mercenaries;  so  that  every  diflerent 
soldier  would  be  furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon 


»  AriBtot.  Polit.  V.  6,  7.  ''Eti  8<a  rh 
wdffos  rks  iipurroKpaTiKks  iroXirtias  ^Ai- 
yapx^^  cTvoi,  /ioAXoy  wXtowtKrovtruf  ot 
yy^pifMor  otov  kcUl  4v  AoKtZtdfiovt  tls  6\l' 
yovs  al  oUtruu  tpxorrtUi  Kai  l(c<m  voicTy 
tri  &y  BikMVi  rots  yimpl/MUi  (tSiMMf,  mil 
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which  had  become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a 
bustling  military  workshop—not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palsestrse,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers  and 
back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dionysius  distributed  the 
busy  multitude  into  convenient  divisions,  each  with  some  eminent 
citizen  as  superintendent  Visiting  them  in  person  frequently, 
and  reviewing  their  progress,  he  recompensed  largely,  and  invited 
to  his  table,  those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished 
work.  As  he  &rther  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the 
competition  of  ingenious  mechiuiists  ori^nated  several  valuable 
warlike  novelties ;  especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones 
and  darts,  called  Catapulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time 
devised.  We  are  told  tiiat  the  shields  fabricated  during  this 
season  of  assiduous  preparation  were  not  less  than  140,000  in 
number,  and  the  breast-plates  14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled 
in  workmanship,  destined  for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers. 
Helmets,  spears,  daggers,  &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in 
indefinite  variety,  were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion.^ 
The  magazines  of  arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of  war 
in  every  variety,  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupendous  in 
amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and  even  down  to  the 
downfall  of  his  son.* 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupendous,  those 
for  sea-warfore  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior.    The  Navai  pre- 
docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  ship-builders,  i^e^C- 
carpenters,  and  artisans;  numerous  wood-cutters  were  s^u^so- 
sent  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the  well-clothed  slopes  of  ^  ^^^ 
JEtoa,  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines ;  teams  of  oxen  were  or^buud 
then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the  coast,  from  whence  it  was  ^J^^^ 
towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse.    The  existing  naval  estab-  ^"g. 
lishment  of  Syracuse  comprised  110  triremes;  the  ex-  «a««iMa. 
isting  docks  contained  150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the 
purpose  either  of  building  or  housing  a  trireme.     But  this  was 
very  inadequate  to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith 
undertook  the  construction  of  160  new  ship-houses,  each  competent 
to  hold  two  vessels — and  then  commenced  the  building  of  new 
ships  of  war  to  the  number  of  200 ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put 
all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  tfie  best  state  of  repair. 


»  Diodor.  xiv.  42,  43. 

The  historian  Philistus  had  deeoribed 
with  much  niiQutenesB  these  warlike 
prepantions  of  DionysiuB.     Diodorua 
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Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the  ingenuity  of  his 
architects  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  maritime  inventor.  As 
yet,  the  largest  ship  of  war  which  had  erer  moved  on  the  Gredan 
or  Mediterranean  waters,  was  the  trireme,  which  was  rowed  by 
three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.  It  was  now  three  centuries  since  the 
first  trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samos  by  the 
inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles ;  ^  it  was  not  until 
the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes  had 
become  extensively  employed ;  nor  had  any  larger  vessels  ever 
been  thought  of  The  Athenians,  who  during  the  interval  between 
the  Persian  invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood 
pre-eminent  and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under 
no  inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.  As  their 
style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in 
the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak  parts  of  an 
enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so,  if  the  size  of  their  ship 
had  been  increased,  her  capacity  for  such  nimble  turns  and  move- 
ments would  have  been  diminished.  But  the  Syracusans  had 
made  no  attempt  to  copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian 
navy.  On  the  contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the 
confined  harbour  of  Syracuse,'  they  had  found  every  advantage  in 
their  massive  build  of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of  bow 
driven  against  bow.  For  them,  the  larger  ships  were  the  more 
suitable  and  efficient ;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his  naval  architects, 
full  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck  out  the  plan  of  building 
ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks  of  oars  instead  of  three ;  that 
is,  quadriremes,  or  quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes.'  Not  only 
did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number 
of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days ;  but  he  also  exhibited  ships 
larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece  had  ever 
conceived. 

In  all  these  ofiensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in  the 
B.o.398-^t.  previous  defences  on  Epipolse,  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  the  Syracusans  generally  went  hand  in  hand  with 
Dionysius.^  Their  sympathy  and  concurrence  greatly 
promoted  the  success  of  his  efibrta,  for  this  immense 
equipment  against  the  conunon  enemy.  Even  with  all 
this  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we 
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at  all  informed,  how  be  found  money  to  meet  so  prodi^ous  an 
outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed — an 
operation  which  can  hardly  have  occupied  less  than  two  He  hin» 
or  three  years — it  remained  to  levy  men.  On  this  SSl^S 
point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysius  were  not  less  aspiring.  <i'»«^«* 
Besides  his  own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most 
effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from  dties  in  his 
dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses^  and  tried  to  acquire 
popularity,  among  the  general  body  of  Greeks  throughout  the 
island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one>half  was  manned  with  Syracusan 
rowers,  marines,  and  officers ;  the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted 
from  abroad.  He  farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to 
Peloponnesus  to  obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal 
pay.  From  Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting 
his  alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled  to  enlist 
no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus ;  while  many  barbaric 
or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western  regions  near  the 
Mediterranean  were  hired  also.^  He  at  length  succeeded,  to  his 
satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggregate  army,  formidable  not  less 
from  numbers  and  bravery,  than  from  elaborate  and  diversified 
equipment.  His  large  and  well-stocked  armoury  (already  noticed) 
enabled  him  to  furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the 
different  nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.' 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step  was 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  preriousto  the  active  M.a»i. 
commencement  of  the  war.     He  married,  at  one  and  the  ^^t^^^,. 
same  time,  two  wives — the  Lokrian    Doris   (already  "^^"Jj^ 
mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named  Aristomache,  ^^^  ^ 
daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and  sister  of  Dion,  ^-^^ 
respectini?  whom  much  will  occur  hereafter).     The  first  ■tomachft. 
use  made  of  one  among  his  newly-mvented  qumquereme  good  faeiiDg 
vessels,  was  to  sail  to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  towards  him. 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in 
state  to  Ortygia.     Aristomache  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a 
splendid  chariot  with   four  white  horses.'      He  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the  same  day ;  no  one 
knew  which  bed-chamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of  them  con- 
tinued constanUy  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal 

1  Diodor.  xIy.  43,  44,  45.   *  Diodor.  jot.  41.   *  Diodor.  ziy.  44 ;  zvi  6. 
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dignity,  for  many  years*  He  had  three  children  by  Doris,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four  by 
Aristomache  ;  but  the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time  childless ; 
which  greatly  chagrined  Dionysius.  Ascribing  her  barrenness  to 
magical  incantations,  he  put  to  death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife 
Doris,  as  the  alleged  worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.^  It 
was  the  rumour  at  Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved 
of  the  two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of 
them  equally ;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him,  though 
he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all  the  Syracusan  citizens 
as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The  scene  was  probably  the  more 
grateful  to  Dionysius,  as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  every 
man's  mind  was  full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victory 
against  Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  move  f^ely  among  the  people ;  without  that 
fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even  in  his 
inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber — and  that  extremity  of  suspicion 
which  did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.* 

After  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity,  Dionysius 
HeooD-  convoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
^^u^  announcing  the  intended  war.  He  reminded  the  Syra- 
f^S'^^g  cusans  that  the  Carthaginians  were  common  enemies  to 
^ato  war  Qrccks  in  general,  but  most  of  all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
c»rttM««-  — as  recent  events  but  too  plainly  testified.  He  appealed 
to  their  generous  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  cities, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the 
miseries  of  capture  by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still 
groaning  under  her  yoke.  Nothmg  prevented  Carthage  (he 
added)  from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of 
the  island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had  herself  been 
sufiering  in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this  ought  to  be  an 
imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing  their 
Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had  time  to  recover.' 

These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive.  There  was 
besides  another  inducement,  which  weighed  with  Dionysius  to 
hasteh  the  war,  though  he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  his 
public  address  to  the  Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  various 
Sicilian  Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  properties 

>  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  8.  I  Yaler.  Maxim,  ix.  13 ;  Diodor.  zIt.  2. 
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into  the  territory  of  Carthage ;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful 
and  oppreadve,  was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  by  Hededns 
many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion  when  actually  OM^gn- 
suffered.    By  commencing  hostilities  at  once,  he  ex-  ^wereiM 
pected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce  Sb?!!^ 
such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  g^^^ 
throw  off  her  yoke  and  join  him.^  th«nof  hta. 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  liailed  the 
proposition  for  war  with  Carthage ;  a  proposition,  which  ^^  397.396. 
only  converted  into  reality  what  had  been  long  the  Hegraots 
finmiliar  expectation  of  every  man.     And  the  war  was  to^unde? 
rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  permission,  which  ginianraei- 
Dionysius  granted  forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the  Cartha-  JbA^iSt     > 
ginian   residents   and    mercantile    property  either    in  AuSm!^' 
Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities.     We  are  told  ^^hi^ 
that  there  were  not  only  several  domiciliated  Cartha-  ^^!^ 
ginians  at   Syracuse,   but   also   many    loaded    vessels  ^^°^ 
belonging  to  Cartilage  in  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was 
lucrative.*    But  though  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary 
times,  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
any  Cartiiaginian  (person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse 
except  by  acddent;  for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  an- 
nounced, not  merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal 
language  of  overwhelming  preparation.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were 
not  less  provided  vdth  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at 
Carthage  *)  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither  a  herald  formally 
declaring  war ;  which  herald  was  not  sent  until  after  the  licence 
for  private  plunder  had  been  previously  granted.    He  peremptorily 
required  the  Carthaginians  to  relinquish  their  dominion  over  the 


■  Diodor.  xiv.  41. 

«  Diodor.  xlv.  46. 

There  were  a]«o  Qreeks,  and  aeem- 
ingly  Greeks  of  some  consideration,  who 
resided  at  Carthage  and  seemed  to  have 
continued  resident  there  throughout 
the  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Dionysius  (Diodor.  ziy.  77).  We  should 
infer,  from  their  oontinuing  to  reside 
there,  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
retaliate  upon  them  the  plunder  now 
aathorifled  by  Dionysius  against  their 
countrymen  resident  at  Syracuse;  and 
farther,  it  affords  additional  probability 
that  the  number  of  Carthaginians  actu- 


ally plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not  con* 
siderable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage,  and 
inter-residence,  between  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  see  Herodot.  vii.  166;  Livy, 
zxiy.  6. 

PhoBnician  coins  have  been  found  in 
Ortygia,  bearing  a  PhoBnician  inscrip* 
tion  signifying  The  Island— which  was 
the  usual  denomination  of  Ortygia 
(Moyers,  Die  Phouizier,  ii.  2.  p.  327). 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  55.    ToSro  V  ififfx'"^ 

TfluricM'cvir  &irayT<«Xcu  rh»  lu/rtatXavw  rf 
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Greek  cities  in  Sicily,^  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war.  To 
such  a  proposition  no  answer  was  returned,  nor  probably  expected. 
But  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much  prostrated  (like  Athens 
in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  by 
depopulation,  suffering,  terrors,  and  despondency,  arising  out  of 
the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in  Africa,  that  they  felt  incom- 
petent to  any  serious  effort  and  heard  with  alarm  the  letter  read 
from  IKonysius.  There  was  however  no  alternative,  so  that  they 
forthwith  despatched  some  of  theur  ablest  citizens  to  levy  troops  for 
the  defence  of  their  Sicilian  possessions.* 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  appalling. 
Dionrafuf  Diouysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  full  power,  Syra- 
cusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated  by  so  long  a 
preparation.  It  was  a  power,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  beheld  in  Greece;  greater  even  than  that 
wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  eighty  years  before. 
If  the  contemporaries  of  Gelon  had  been  struck  with 
'  at  the  superiority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  Hellas  could 
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show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would  the  same  sentiment  be  felt 
by  those  who  surrounded  Dlonysius.  More  intimately  still  was  a 
similar  comparison,  with  the  mighty  victor  of  Himera,  present  to 
Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted  in  setting  out  with  an  army  yet 
more  imposing,  agidnst  the  same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  purpose 
of  liberating  the  maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage ; 
cities  whose  number  and  importance  had  since  fearfully  aug- 
mented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  side  of  the  island  to 
Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  though  there  were 
a  certain  number  of  Carthaginian  residents  established 
there,  had  no  effective  standing  force  to  occupy  or 
defend  them  on  the  part  of  Carthage ;  whose  habit  it 
was  to  levy  large  mercenary  hosts  for  the  special  occasion 
and  then  to  disband  them  afterwards.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  Dionysius  with  his  powerful  army  passed  the 
Syracusan  border,  and  entered  upon  his  march  westward  along  tbe 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator — the 
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1  Biodor.  zIt.  46,  47. 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  47. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  145.    T^  Si  T4Xwwos 
wf4fyiMra  /i4ya\a  i\4y9ro  cTyax,  ob9afi&y 
"E?Ji,fiyiK&y  rw  ob  iroAX^r  fi^C***     Com- 
pare c.  160-162. 
^  Herodot.  yii.  158.     Gelon  b  speech 


to  the  Lacedsmomans  who  oome  to 
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most  intense  anti-Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once, 
at  Eamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering  the 
property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among  them,  but  also  seized 
their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every  species  of  indignity 
and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation  now  took  place  for  the 
cruelties  recently  committed  by  the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the 
sacking  of  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered  dties,^ 
The  Hellenic  war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  was 
aggravated  into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to 
that  which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  **  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian 
residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known  under 
that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  Angevine  knights 
and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not  tortured.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retaliation  thus 
suffered,  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear,  however,  from 
their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much  laid  to  heart; 
while  it  is  unhappily  certain,  that  such  interchange  of  cruelties  with 
less  humanised  neighbours,  contributed  to  lower  in  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  that  measure  of  comparative  forbearance  which  characte- 
rised the  Hellenic  race  in  its  own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fury  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined  Dionysius  on  his  march  bassy-sm. 
aloncf  the  const.     He  was  enabled,  from  his  abundant  El^y^^^^^ 

stock  of  recently  fabricated  arms,  to  furnish  them  with  cuthagi. 

*  .   ,  ,         nuui  sea- 

panoplies  and  weapons;  for  it  is  probable  that  as  subjects  ponMotys. 

of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed.  Strengthened  by  all  these 
reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000  men,  besides  more 
than  3000  cavalry  ;  while  the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  him 
along  the  coast  were  nearly  200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores 
and  battering  machines,  not  less  than  500.  With  this  prodigious 
army,  the  most  powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  com- 
mand, he  appeared  before  the  Cartha^nian  settlement  of  Motye,  a 
fortified  seaport  in  a  litUe  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape  Lily- 
baeum.* 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  46.   Ob  fUt^ow  yiip  aJbr&v 
%U  r&  tr^juera  abrmy  &TCT{0crro,  fumifiO' 


col  Karh  rhy  9irrtpoy  xfi^^oy^  A<rrc  rohs 

fUiy  CIS  rohs  birinr*ff6yra$. 
*  I>iodor.  »▼•  *7. 
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Of  the  three  principal  establishments  of  Carthage  in  Sicily — 
sitnatfoQof  Motye,  Panonnus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis — MotyS  was 
ra^mtont  At  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-city,^  the  most  important, 
-^ol^  and  the  most  devoted.  It  was  situated  (like  the  original 
defence.  Syracusc  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little  islet,  separated  from 
Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so  as  to 
form  a  regular,  though  narrow  footpath.  It  was  populous,  wealthy, 
flourishing,  and  distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  its  private 
houses  and  its  fortifications.  Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysius, 
and  not  intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and 
allies,  the  Elymi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  reast  so  powerful  a 
force — the  MotySnes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of 
defence.  They  broke  up  their  mole,  and  again  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sialy,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  be 
sent  from  Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Motye  the 
sufiierings  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  survey  of 
the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal  engineers.  It  deserves 
notice,  that  this  is  among  the  earliest  sieges  recorded  in  Grecian 
history  wherein  we  read  of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly 
and  deliberately  called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.* 
Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Lepttnes  with  a 
DionyBins  portiou  of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works,  while 
Migbb^^g  he  himself  with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
of  c«"r?h?^**  territory  dependent  on  or  allied  with  Carthage.  The 
Sikani  and  others  submitted  to  him ;  but  Ankyre,  Soloeis, 
Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella,  all  held  out,  though  the 
citizens  were  confined  to  their  walls,  and  obliged  to 
witness,  without  being  able  to  prevent,  the  destruction 
of  their  lands.'  Betuming  frt)m  this  march,  Dionysius 
pressed  the  siege  of  Motye  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and 
with  all  the  appliances  which  his  engineers  could  devise.  Having 
moored  his  transports  along  the  beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of 
war  ashore  in  the  harbour,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of 
filling  up  the  strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided 
Motye  from  the  main  island  ;  * — or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length 
of  the  strait  as  was  sufficient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers  and 
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1  Thuoyd.  tI.  2\  PftuBan.  t.  25,  3. 

*  Diodor.  ziv.  48.  Atoyiirios  8^  /itrii 
rmw  itpxiTtKr^wmy  KtnwrKv^^wos  robs 
r&rovSf  &o. 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  consulted 
by  Periklte  at  the  siege  of  Samos  (Plu- 


tarch, Periklte,  c.  27). 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  48,  49. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  49.  4xi/tvwv9  rhw  /tc- 
ra^b  x6pop,  acal  rks  imxaafks  4k  rov  learit 
\^yop  ofJM  rf  rod  x&iumks  air{^f  i  vpo- 
iHrfVf^  rots  r^lxtffi. 
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with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  cloee  against  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers  under  his  command  enabled  him 
to  achieve  this  enterprise,  though  not  without  a  long  period  of  efibrt, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt 
his  proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  general 
Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first  sent  a  squadron 
of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would  constrain  Dio- 
nysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Motye.  Though  the 
attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchant- 
men in  the  harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  off  without 
making  any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the  diversion 
intended.^  Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  armed 
ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  harbour  near 
Motye.  Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with  100  ships  of 
war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  Cape  Lilybaeum,  and 
appeared  at  daybreak  off  Motye.  His  appearance  took  every  man 
by  surprise.  He  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the  sliips  on  guard, 
and  sailed  into  the  harbour  prepared  for  attack  while  as  yet  only  a 
few  of  the  Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat.  As  the  harbour 
was  too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great 
superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion  of  his 
fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  his 
numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on  the  beach.  Showers  of 
missiles,  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as  from  the  decks  of 
the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon  from  advancing  &r  enough 
to  attack  with  effect  The  newly-invented  engine  called  the 
catapulta,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience^ 
was  especially  effective  ;  projecting  large  masses  to  a  great  distance, 
it  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  While  their  progress 
was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new  expedient  to  rescue 
his  fleet  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had  been  caught.  His 
numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the  ships,  not  down  to  the 
harbour,  but  landward,  across  a  level  tongue  of  land,  more  than 
two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated  the  harbour  of  Motye  from 
the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were  liud  so  as  to  form  a  pathway 
for  the  ships ;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly-con- 
structed quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the  strength  and  ardour  of 
the  army  sufficed  for  this  toilsome  effort  of  transporting  eighty 

'  Diodor.  xiy.  50. 
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ships  across  in  one  day.  The  entire  fleet,  double  in  number  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did 
not  venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to 
Afirica.^ 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motye  saw  from  the  walls  the  moumfiil 
JJj^^  spectacle  of  their  iViends  retiring,  their  courage  was 
Mutya.  It     nowise  abated.     They  knew  well  that  they  had  no  mercy 

is  at  length  ,  ,        ''  ,^  ,  t^    \      d^       y        '    ' 

taken  by  a  to  cxpect ;  that  the  general  ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians 
attack.  in  their  hour  of  victory,  and  espedally  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Greek  captives  even  in  Motye  itself,  would  now  be 
retaliated;  and  that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  brave  despair. 
The  road  across  the  strait  having  been  at  length  completed, 
Dionysius  brought  up  his  engines  and  began  his  assault  While 
the  catapulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showing 
themselves  on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven  up  to 
shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.  At  the  same  time  large  towers  on 
wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  different  stories  in  them  one  above 
the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houses.  Against  these  means 
of  attack  the  besieged  on  their  side  elevated  lofty  masts  above  the 
walls,  with  yards  projecting  outwards.  Upon  these  yards  stood 
men  protected  from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and 
holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles^  which  they 
cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the  assailants.  Many  machines 
took  fire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  conflagration  was  extinguished.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  however,  the  walls  were  at  length  overthrown  or  earned 
by  assault,  and  the  besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be 
in  their  power.  But  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  besieged  had 
already  put  the  houses  behind  into  a  state  of  defence,  and 
barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh  assault,  more  difficult  than 
the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.  The  towers  on  wheels  were 
rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be  pushed  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence  of  the  ruins  of  the  over- 
thrown wall  which  impeded  their  approach.  Accordingly  the 
assailants  were  compelled  to  throw  out  wooden  platforms  or 
bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses,  and  to  march  along  these  to 
the  attack.  But  here  they  were  at  great  disadvantage,  and 
sufiered  severe  loss.  The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately,  pre- 
vented them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many  of 
them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies  to  the 

• 

1  Diodor.  ziy.  50;  Polyieniit,  v.  2,  6. 
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ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform.  For  several  days 
this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not  a  step  was  gained  by  the 
besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate  Motyenes  became  each  day  more 
exhausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also  over- 
throwiL  Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  bis  troops  to  their 
night's  repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having  thud 
brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night  would  be 
undisturbed,  he  on  one  fatal  night  took  them  by  surprise,  sending 
the  Thurian  Archylus  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
foremost  defences.  This  detachment,  planting  ladders  and 
climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half-demolished  houses,  established 
themselves  firmly  in  a  position  within  the  town  before  resistance 
could  be  organized.  In  vain  did  the  Motyenes,  discovering  the 
stratagem  too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force 
of  Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial  earth- 
way  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried,  in 
spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  even  after  it 
bad  become  hopeless.^ 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motye,  incensed  not 
merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  but  Rander  of 
also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  atrocities  at  Agrigentum  u^e  inbabi. 
and  elsewhere,  gave  full  loose  to  the  sanguinary  impulses  slaughtered 
of  retaliation.  They  butchered  indiscriminately  men  and  tim.  ^ 
women,  the  aged  and  the  children,  without  mercy  to  any  one. 
The  streets  were  thus  strewed  with  the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efibrts 
on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  who  desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that 
they  might  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return. 
But  his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed,  nor  could 
he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufierers  by  proclamation  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temples ;  a  step,  which  most  of  them  would 
probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained  from  farther  slaughter 
by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples,  the  victors  now  turned  to  pillage. 
Abundance  of  gold,  silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of 
opulence,  the  accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity, 
fell  into  their  bands;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the  full 
plunder  of  the  town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  riege. 
He  farther  distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves ;  100  minaa  being  given  to  Archylus,  the 
leader  of  the  successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving  Motyenes 
he  sold  into  slavery;   but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  51,  52,  53. 
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Daimenes  and  various  other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  among 
them.  These  Greeks  he  caused  to  be  crucified ;  ^  a  specimed  of 
the  Phoenician  penalties  transferred  by  example  to  their  Hellenie 
neighbours  and  enemies. 

The  siege  of  Motye  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer, 
Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army  homeward.    He 


B^SM. 


^"nZoBot  '^^  **  ^^®  P^^^*^  *  ^^^^  garrison  under  the  command  of 
pionytiu*.  the  Syracqsan  Biton,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  his 
fleet,  120  ships,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Leptines ;  who 
was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  any  force  from  Carthage, 
and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Egesta  and  Entella.  The  operations  against  these  two  towns 
however  had  little  success.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
bravely,  and  the  Egestseans  were  even  successful,  through  a  well- 
planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp,  with  many 
horses,  and  stores  of  all  kind  in  the  tents.  Neither  of  the  two 
towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Dionysius 
himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
the  inhabitants  of  Halikys  to  submission,  but  effected  no  other 
permanent  conquest,  nor  anything  more  than  devastation  of  the 
neighbouring  territory  dependent  upon  Carthage.' 

Presently  the  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
Imilkon  from  Carthage.  Having  been  elevated  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  brought  with  him  an 
overwhelming  force,  collected  as  well  from  the  subjects  in 
Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
It  amounted,  even  in  the  low  estimate  of  'Iimaeus,  to 
100,000  men,  reinforced  afterwards  in  Sidly  by  30,000 
more — and  in  the  more  ample  computations  of  Ephorus, 
to  300,000  foot,  4000  horse,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of 
war,  and  600  transports  carrying  stores  and  engines.  Dionysius 
had  his  spies  at  Carthage,^  even  among  men  of  rank  and  politicians, 
to  apprise  him  of  all  movements  or  public  orders.  But  Imilkon,  to 
obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he  intended 
to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed  instructions,  to  be  opened  only 
wheivthey  were  out  at  sea,  indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the 

ginianB  of  rank,  who,  from  politi<»I 
enmity  to  Hamio,  wrote  letters  i& 
Greek  to  communicate  information  to 
Dionysias,  was  detected  and  puniBbed 
as  a  traitor.  On  this  occasion,  the  Car* 
thaginian  senate  is  said  to  have  enacted 
a  law,  forbidding  all  citizens  to  leora 
Greek^either  to  write  it  or  to  speak  it. 


8.0.396^ 

Arrival  of 
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>  Diodor.  ziy.  53. 

'  Diodor.  xiy.  54. 

Leptinte  was  brother  of  Dionysius 
(xiv.  102 ;  XT.  7),  though  he  afterwards 
manied  the  daughter  of  Dionysius— « 
marriage  not  condemned  by  Grecian 
sentiment. 

*  Justin,  zz.  5.    One  of  these  Cartha- 
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place  of  rendezvous.^  The  transports  made  directly  for  that 
port,  without  nearing  the  land  elsewhere  ;  while  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war  approached  the  harbour  of  Motye  and  sailed  from 
thence  along  the  coast  to  Panormus.  He  probably  entertained  the 
hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  practicable ;  while  Leptines  on  his 
side  was  even  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty 
triremes,  the  foremost  vessels  of  the  large  transport-fleet  on  their 
voyage  to  Panormus.  He  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them, 
with  5000  men,  and  200  chariots  of  war ;  yet  the  remaining  fleet 
reached  the  port  in  safety,  and  were  there  joined  by  Imilkon  with 
the  ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Car- 
thaginian general  led  the^  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast  In  his  way  he  regained  Eryx, 
which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  havmg  only  been  intimidated 
into  submission  to  Dionysius  during  the  preceding  year.  He  then 
attacked  Motye,  which  he  retook,  seemingly  after  very  little 
resistance.  It  had  held  out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a 
few  months  before,  while  in  the  bands  of  its  own  Garthaginian 
inhabitants,  with  their  families  and  properties  around  them ;  but 
the  Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.' 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had  cost  him 
80  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  preceding  summer.  &Aa96.»s. 
We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  he  made  no  efibrt  to  ^S^" 
prevent  its  re-capture,  though  he  was  then  not  far  ofl^,  sywcni^ 
besieging  Egesta — ^and  though  his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes 
of  the  preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a  general  battie.  But 
Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  adventurous,  resolved  to 
retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  providons  were  failing,  and  he  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would  have  been  ruinous. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  some  of  the 
Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  evacuate  their  abode  in  the 
Carthaginian  neighbourhood,  promising  to  provide  them  with 
better  homes  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  however  declined  his 
ofiers ;  some  (among  them,  the  Halikyseans)  preferring  to  resume 
their  alliance  with  Cartilage.  Of  the  recent  acquisitions  nothing 
now  remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary ;  but 
Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  had  been  emancipated 
from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance  with 
him ;  a  result  of  moment — ^yet  seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  54 ;  PolywnuB,  t.  10, 1.  •  Diodor.  «▼.  55. 
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immense  warlike  preparations  whereby  it  had  been  attained. 
Whether  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the 
Carthaginians,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  determina 
But  his  army  appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it  was 
among  the  causes  of  the  outbreak.against  him  shortly  afterwards  at 
Syracuse.* 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of  trying  to 
ixoxikxm        reconquer  Selinns  and  Himera,  which  had  probably  been 

ctipturefl  ,  •111  .«  «*•  1. 

Mefstofi.       impovenshed  by  recent  misfortunes — ^resolved  to  turn  nis 
arms  against  Messene  in  the  north-east  of  the  island  ;  a  city  as  yet 
fresh  and  untouched — so  little  prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls 
were  not  in  good  repair — and  moreover  at  the  present  moment  yet 
farther  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its  horsemen  in  the  army  of 
Dionysius.'    Accordingly,  he  marched  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting  in  the  same  direction  to  cooperate 
with  him.     He  made  terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Therma, 
captured  the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  PelonB, 
a  few  miles  from  Messene.     His  rapid  march  and   unexpected 
arrival  struck   the  Messenians  with  dismay.      Many   of  them, 
conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a  host, 
sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property  to  Rhegium  or 
elsewhere.     On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit  of  greater  confidence 
prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an  ancient  prophecy   preserved 
among  the  traditions  of  the  town,  purporting  th^t  the  Carthaginians 
should   onfe    day  carry  water    in  Messene.      The    interpreters 
affirmed  that  "  to  carry  water  "  meant,  of  course, "  to  be  a  slave ; " 
hence  the  Messenians,  persuading  themselves  that  this  portended 
defeat  to  Imilkon,  sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him 
at  Pelorus,  and  oppose  his  disembarkation.     The  Carthaginian 
commander,  seeing  these  troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to 
sail  forward  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward 
during  the  absence  of  the  defenders.    A  north  wind  so  favoured 
the  advance  of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  full  sail, 
and  found  the  dty  on  that  side  almost  unguarded.    The  troops 
who  had  marched  out  towards  Pelorus  hastened  back,  but  were  too 
late ; '  while  Imilkon  himself  also,  pushing  forward  by  land,  forced 
his  way  into  the  town  over  the  neglected  parts  of  the  wall* 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  55, 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  56,  57.    rwv  tBlwp  lir- 
94wv  i¥  tupoKo^aii  JVTMv,  &c ilk 

Compart)  another  example  of  inatten- 


tion  to  the  state  of  their  walls,  on  the 
part  of  the  Messenians  (xix.  65). 

s  Kleon  and  the  Athenians  took  To- 
r6nd  by  a  similar  manoeuvre  (Thucyo. 
V.  2). 
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Messene  was  taken;  and  its  unhappy  population  fled  in  all 
directions  for  their  lives.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
cities;  others  ran  to  the  hiU-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory, 
planted  as  a  protection  against  the  indigenous  Sikels ;  while  about 
200  of  them  near  the  harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
undertook  the  arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian 
coast,  in  which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.^ 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of  the 
Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  placed  and  Revolt  of  the 
gallantly  defended— yet  his  capture  of  Messene  itself  gtoti^JlS?' 
was  an  event  both  imposing  and  profitable.  It  deprived  menroTKu. 
Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened  his  facilities  «>o»«niuin. 
for  obtuning  succour  from  Italy.  But  most  of  all,  it  gratified 
the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  the  Punic  general  and  his  army, 
counterbalancing  the  capture  of  Motye  in  the  preceding  year. 
Having  taken  scarce  any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing  but 
unconscious  stone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy. 
He  ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be  utterly 
burnt  and  demolished  ;  a  task,  which  his  numerous  host  are  said  to 
have  executed  so  effectually,  that  there  remained  hardly  anything 
but  ruins  without  a  trace  of  human  residence.*  He  received 
adhesion  and  reinforcements  from  most  of  the  Sikels  ^  of  the  interior^ 
who  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before, 
but  detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels,  the  Syra- 
cusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the  conquered  Naxians, 
with  their  dty  proluibly  unwalled.  But  anxious  as  they  were  to 
escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of 
Naxus — ^to  the  hill  of  Taurus,  immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavour- 
ably celebrated  among  the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot 
where  the  first  Greek  colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the 
island.  Their  migration  was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  or- 
ganized, under  the  auspices  of  Imilkon,  wha  prevailed  upon  them 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  57. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  58.    'I/JXkwi'  W  t^i 

TO^ff  roTs  arpart^sus  KOTci/SaXffiK  rhs 
olitlaf  tis  l^apos,  jcal  /u^e  KdpofMv,  taiift 
tKfiv,  fiitr'  &XA.0  ntjilp  5iroAiirc7i',  iXXi 
r&  fiiy  KW€ucawraif  t&  8i  ovirrpii^ai, 
Toxi  9^  rg  rwv  trrparurrAv  troKux^ipl^ 
^afi6yT»v  r&y  tpyvr  o'vrrcXciay,  ^  ir6\ts 
Ayymirros  ^y,  Ihrov  wp^rtpey  aMiv  olitct- 
aSeu  <rvrifiaty9v,  *Op&y  yi^>  rhr  r6woy 
ir6ppm  fA^v  iiirh  r&y  avf^iaxi^^^  ir6\9ttv 
«rffX«p«^M^*v>  ^^KOip^oToy  M  r&y  ir«p) 


'iutfklcky  Syra,  vpo^piirro  9voiy  tfiircpov,  ^ 
r€K4ws  itolKfiroy  StarfiptTy^  ^  9vax^pV  Kti 
iro\vxp^yioy  rijy  icriaiy  cd^s  ylytaBai. 

*'Eya'woiti^dfA§yos  ody  rh  wphs  robs 
*EAAi}vas  fuaos   iy  Tf  r&y    Mtffffi^yl^y 

It  would  appear,  howevdr,  that  the 
demolition  of  Meaadnd  can  hardly  have 
been  carried  bo  far  in  fact  an  Imilkon 
intended;  since  the  city  re-appeara 
shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  integrity. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  59-7t>. 
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to  construct,  upon  the  strong  eminence  of  Taurus^  a  fortified  post 
which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  city  afterwards  known  as  Tau- 
romenium.^  Magon  was  sent  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted   at  the  xxpture  of 
ProTifioiM     Messene,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  an  effective 
for  the  6^    positiou  of  defence  on  her  northern  frontier.     Naxus  and 
racoL^^'    Katana  bemg  both  unfortified,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
wti^^    them,  and  he  induced  the  Campanians  whom  he  had 
to^u^    planted  in  Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  strong 
Mw^M  weu  ^^^  called  ^tna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  so  named. 
as  his  fleet     jJq  made  Leontini  his  chief  position;  strengthening  as 
much  as  possible  the  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines  of 
provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.     He  had  still  a  force  of 
30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had  also  a  fleet  of  180 
ships  of  war — triremes  and  others.    During  the  year  preceding,  be 
had  brought  out  both  a  land-force  and  a  naval  force  much  superior 
to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression  ;  how  it  happened  that  be 
could  now  command  no:  more,  even  for  defence  and  at  home — or 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder— we  are  not  told.     Of  the  180 
ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by  the  extraordinary  proceeding 
of  liberating  slaves.     Such  sudden  and  seriousf  changes  in  the 
amount  of  military  force  from  year  to  year,  are  perceptible  among 
Carthaginians  as  well  as  Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of 
Grecian  history ; — the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special 
occasions,  and  then    dismissed.      Dionysius  farther  despatched 
envoys  to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  XOOO  mercenary 
auxiliaries.'    Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that  he  could 
throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward  with  his  main  land- 
force  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  cooperatiou, 
immediately  offshore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
B.C.8M-3M.  moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  was 
Sxiufi?*  directed  to  coast  along  with  the  fleet  ftt)m  Taurus 
toS^^tbe"  (Tauromenium)  to  Katana,  while  Imilkon  intended 
2jJ^j  himself  to  march  with  the  land-force  on  shore,  keeping 
widerMaeoiL  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup- 
port But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable  acddeot. 
A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  iEtna ;  so  that  the  stream  of 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  59.  a  Diodor.  xiv.  5S. 
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lava  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea  forbade  all  possibility  of  march- 
ing along  the  shore  to  Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  with  his  army  on  the  land-side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Though  he  accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet 
for  two  ^ays  or  more  he  was  unaroidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet ; 
which  under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward  to- 
wards Katana, 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  beyond 
Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward,  to  meet  Magon  in 
his  apj»x>ach,  and  attack  him  separately.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
was  much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of  500  sail  in  all;  a 
portion  of  which,  however,  were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed 
merchantmen — ^that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact 
against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Dionysius  had  a  land-force  close  at  hand  to  cooperate  with  his 
fleet ;  an  advantage,  which  in  ancient  naval  warfare  counted  for 
much,  serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in 
case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or  abridging  the  enemy's  means  of 
escape.  Magon,  alarmed  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian 
land-force  mustered  on  the  beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing 
up  to  attack  him — was  nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to 
accept  the  battle.  Leptines,  the  Syracusan  admiral — ^though 
ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as  possible, 
in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked  with  boldness, 
and  even  with  temerity ;  advancing  himself  with  thirty  ships  greatly 
before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently  farther  out  to  sea  than  the 
enemy.  His  bravery  at  first  appeared  successful,  destroying  or 
dama^ng  the  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior 
numbers  presently  closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat, 
fi)ught  in  the  closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he 
was  forced  to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main 
fleet,  coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten 
also,  after  a  strenuous  contest  All  of  them  fled,  either  landward 
or  seaward  as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels ;  and  in  the  end,  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syracusan 
ships,  with  20,000  men,  were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars, 
strove  to  get  to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comrade&  But  the 
Carthaginian  small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or 
drowned  these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends 
ashore  who  could  render  no  assistance.  The  neighbouring  water 
became  strewed,  both  with  dead  bodies  ^^^  ^^  fragments  of 
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broken  ships.  As  victors,  the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save 
many  of  their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or 
swimming  for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  severe  ;  and 
their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  purchased.^ 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at  all  engaged, 
B.C.  396-»4.  y®*  *^®  awfiil  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced  him  to  give  im- 
Arrivai  of  mediate  orders  for  retreating,  first  to  Katana  and  after- 
jJTn  tblTfi^t  wards  yet  farther  to  Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan 
nlnM^ataoA  army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore,  Magon  towed 
fo^u!^to  aU  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled  them  up  on  the 
tteCampir  bqach ;  partly  for  repair,  wherever  practicable — ^partly 
-^^^  as  visible  proo&i  of  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  for 
encouragement  to  his  own  armament  Stormy  weather  just  then 
supervening,  he  was  forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for 
safety,  and  remained  there  for  several  days  refreshing  the  crews. 
To  keep  the  sea  under  such  weather  would  have  been  scarcely 
practicable ;  so  that  if  Dionysius,  instead  of  retreating,  had  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  shore  with  his  unimpaired  land-force,  it 
appears  that  tiie  Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back 
a  considerable  distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing 
against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Imilkon.*  The  latter,  after  no  very  long  interval,  came 
up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the  navy  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  again  in  cooperation.  While  allowing  his  troops  some  days 
of  repose  and  enjoyment  of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town 
of  ^tna,  inviting  the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with 
Dionysius  and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their  countrjrmen 
at  Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of  Carthage 
(which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the  Syracusan  in- 
vasion), he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  territory,  and  a  share 
in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from  Greeks  who  were 
enemies  of  Campanians  not  less  than  of  Carthaginians.^  The 
Campanians  of  JEtnsL  would  gladly  have  complied  with  his  in- 
vitation, and  were  only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the  cir^ 
cumstance  that  they  had  given  hostages  to  the  despot  of  Syracuse^ 
in  whose  army  also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 


^  Diodor.  xiv.  60. 

>  Diodor.  ziy.  60,  61.  Ck)xnpare  the 
speech  of  Theoddrus  at  Syracuse  after- 
wards (c.  68)|  from  which  we  gather  a 
more  complete  idea  of  what  passed  after 
the  battle. 

9  Diodor.   xiv.   61.     Kal  Ka$6\ov  Si 


fhrapxov  rAv  ikxuy  iBvwv. 

These  manifestations  of  anti-Hellenio 
sentiment,  among  the  various  neigh- 
bours of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  are  im- 
portant to  notice,  though  they  are  noi 
often  brought  before  us. 
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Meanwhile  Dionyslus,  in  inarching  back  to  Syracuse,  found  his 
army   grievously   discontented.     Withdrawn  from  the  B.a  395-394. 
scene  of  action  without   even  using  their  arms,  they  ^SSu^ 
looked  forward  to  nothing  better  than  a  blockade  at  §{2^J2J;7 
Syracusef  full  of  hardship  and  privation.     Accordingly  ofhiBanny. 
many  of  them  protested  against  retreat,  conjuring  ham  to  lead 
them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either  assail 
the  Cartha^nian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing,  or  join  battle 
with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon»    At  first,  Dionysius 
consented  to  such  change  of  scheme.     But  he  was  presently  re* 
minded  that  unless  he  hastened  back  to  Syracuse,  Magon  with  the 
victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither,  enter  the  harbour,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  city ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently 
succeeded  at  Messene.     Under  these  apprehensions  he  renewed 
bis  original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest  of 
his  Sicilian  allies ;  who  were  indeed  so  incensed  that  most  of  them 
quitted  him  at  once.^ 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Messene ;  for 
Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward^t  once  with  the 
fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from  the 
stormy  weather ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in  the 
very  act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidly  back  to  the 
shore.  As  four  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Dionysius  rested 
on  highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only  much  discouraged,  but 
greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies^  He  lost  no  time 
in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and  to  Peloponnesus, 
with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers,  and  urgent  supplications 
to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.'  Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law, 
employed  on  this  mission,  discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence, 
that  he  came  back  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with 
thirty-two  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
Pharakidas.' 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops  after 
the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward  towards  Syracuse 


'  Diodor.  zir.  61. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 
•  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 

Pulysenus  (v.  8,  2)  recounis  a  man> 
oeuvra  of  LeptinSs,  practised  in  briDgiug 


back  a  Lacedsmonian  reinforcement 
from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  on  his  voyage 
along  the  Tarentine  coast.  Perhaps 
tliis  may  be  the  Lacedsemonian  diviaioa 
intended. 
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both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force.  The  entry  of  his  fleet 
into  the  Great  Harbour  was  ostentatious  and  imposing ; 
far  above  even  that  of  the  second  Athenian  armament, 
when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  shorts 
lived  force.  ^  Two  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  war  first 
rowed  in,  marshalled  in  the  best  order  and  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were 
followed  by  transports,  500  of  them  carrying  soldiers,  and 
1000  others  either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  machines. 
The  total  number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached  almost 
2000,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour.* 
The  numerous  land-force  marched  up  about  the  same  time ;  Imilkon 
establishing  his  head  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius, 
nearly  one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  He  presently 
drew  up  hb  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  nearly  to  the 
city  walls;  while  his  ships  of  war  also,  being  divided  into  two 
fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  in  face  of  the  two 
interior  harbours  or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting  strait 
between  Ortygia  and  the  main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships 
were  safely  lodged.  He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans  to  com- 
bat on  both  eleqients ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  confidence  of  his 
own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlimited 
plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  establish  fortified  posts,  as 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
he  constructed  two  other  forts ;  one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the  Great 
Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  He  farther  en- 
circled his  whole  camp,  near  the  last-mentioned  temple,  with  a 
wall ;  the  materials  of  which  were  derived  in  part  from  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  numerous  tombs  around ;  especially  one  tomb,  spacious 
and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife  Damarete. 
In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the  bread, 
wine,  and  other  provisions^  which  his  transports  were  employed  in 

1  Thucyd.  tu.  42;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
o.  21 ;  Diodor.  ziii.  11. 

s  Diodor.  xiv.  62.  The  text  of  Dio- 
doniB  IB  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require 
coEJectund   alteraUon,   whkh    Rhodo- 


mannuB  has  supplied;  yet  not  so  as  to 
remove  all  that  is  obscure.  The  word 
€ia'0f6fi€V€u  still  remains  to  be  explained 
or  corrected. 
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procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  for  the  continuous  subsistence 
of  so  mighty  an  host^ 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the  city 
by  assault;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  £u*  as  the  imiikcm 
very  walls  of  Achradina  (the  outw  city).     He  even  Se^SSlrb 
occupied  the   open    suburb    of   that    city,  afterwards  ^^^^^ 
separately  fortified  under  the  name  of  NeapoUs,  wherein  sJSS^tj 
were  situated  the  temples  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  "^ 
which  he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.^    But  if  such  was  his 
plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to  the  slower 
process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.     His  progress  in  this 
enterprise,  howeyer,  was  by  no  means  encouraging.    We  must 
recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of  the  centre  of 
Epipolae ;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right  arm  southward  to 
the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm  northward  to  the  sea  at 
Trogilua     As  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out,  he  never  ascended 
the  southern  clifi;  nor  got  upon  the  slope  of  EpipolsB ;  though  it 
seems  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  line  of  wall  along  the  southern 
cliff,  as  Dionysius  had  recently  built  along  the  northern.    The 
position  of  Imilkon  was  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour  and  to  the 
low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of  £pipol» ;  so  that 
the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the  country  around  remained 
partially  open  on  two  sides — westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  Epipoke — and  northward  towards  Thapsus 
and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the 
new  fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern  cliff 
of  Epipolffi.    The  full  value  was  now  felt  of  that  recent  fortifica- 
tion, which,  protecting  Syracuse  both  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
guarding*  the  precious  position  of  Euryalus,  materially  impeded 
the  operations  of  Imilkon.     The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at 
least  on  two  sides,  to  receive  supplies  by  land.    And  even  by  sea 
means  were  found  to  introduce  provisions.     Though  Imilkon  had 
a  fleet  so  much  stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer 
pitched  battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch 
as  to  exclude  their  storeships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  his  own. 

proves  the  identity  of  Keapolis  with 
what  DiodoruB  caJls  the  suburb  of 
Achradina.  Tliis  identity,  recognised 
by  Serra  di  Falco,  Colonel  Leake,  and 
other  authors,  is  disputed  by  Saverio 
Cavallari,  on  grounas  which  do  not 
appear  to  me  sufficient. 

See  Colonel  Iieake,  Notes  on  Syra- 
cuse, pp.  7-10;  Cavallari,  lur  Topo- 
graphie  ^0^  Syn^^j  P.  ^O- 


'  Diodor.  ziy.  63. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  KartKdfi^ro  Si  Koi 
rh  rijx  *Axpoj6trris  irpowrrMv,  koL  rohs 
wims  r^t  r<   A4ifii^pos  Koi  K6fnis  ia^ 

Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  53)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  the  temples  of  D6- 
mdtdr  and  Persephond,  and  the  statue 
of  Apollo  Temenitds,  as  among  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Neapohs;  which 
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Dionysius  and  Leptines  went  forth  themselves  from  the  harhour 
with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and  protect  the  approach  of 
their  supplies ;  while  several  desultory  encounters  took  place,  hoth 
of  land-farce  and  of  shipping,  which  proved  advantageous  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while  Dionysius 
Naval  vio  wds  abscnt  on  his  cruise,  was  of  serious  moment.  A 
by  the  com-ship  belonging  to  Imilkon's  fleet  being  seen  entering 
fleeTdiiriiig  the  Great  Harbour,  the  Syracusans  suddenly  manned 
oriHoD^Stta.  five  ships  of  war,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  into^ their 
own  dock.  To  prevent  such  capture,  the  Carthaginians  from  their 
station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon  which  the  Syracusans 
equipped  their  whole  navsd  force,  bore  down  upon  the  forty  with 
numbers  decidedly  superior,  and  completely  defeated  them.  They 
captured  the  admiral's  ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  the  naval  station;  in  front  of  which  they 
paraded,  challenging  the  enemy  to  battle.^  As  the  challenge  was 
not  accepted,  they  returned  to  their  own  dock,  towing  in  their 
prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  to  occasion^ 
Effector  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  each  future 
to  »a\u^7  day  still  farther  accelerated.  Its  immediate  efiect  was  to 
if^ihe  slSw-  *'l  *^®  Syracusan  public  with  unbounded  exultation. 
cusans.  "Without  Diouysius  we  conquer  our  enemies  ^  under  his 
command  we  are  beaten ;  why  submit  to  slavery  under  him  any 
longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment  which  largely 
pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city  ;  strengthened  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  now  all  armed  and  competent  to 
extort  freedom — since  Dionysius,  when  the  besieging  enemy 
actually  appeared  before  the  city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less 
of  two  hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute  the  arms  which  he 
had  previously  taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent, 
Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the  preva- 
lent temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly ;  wherein 
he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exjdoit  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  promising  that  he  would 
speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.' 

It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may 
have  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public  assemblies ; 
but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  ever  convened,  they  were  mere 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  63,  64.  *  Diodor.  xiy.  64. 
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matters  of  form,  and  that  no  free  discus^on  or  opposition  to  his 
will  was  ever  tolerated.     On  the  present  occasion,  he  Pubuc 
anticipated  the    like  passive  acquiescence ;   and  after  ^^^£1 
having  delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  much  applauded  by  ^^mnti- 
his  own  partisans,  he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  ^'f h'lm 
when  a  citizen  named  Theodorus  unexpectedly  rose.  Z^^  t^' 
He  was  a  Horseman  or  Knight — a  person  of  wealth  Theodoras. 
and  station  in  the  city,  of  high  character  and  established  repu- 
tation  for   courage.     Gathering   boldness   from   the    time   and 
drcuiSstances,  he  now  stood  forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that 
hatred  of  Dionysius,  and  anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of 
his  fellow-citizens  around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and 
were  well  known  to  feeL^ 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue  (whether  com- 
posed by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell)  as  pro- 
nounced by  Theodorus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such  as  we 
should  naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  genuine. 
It  is  a  frdl  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past 
conduct  of  Dionysius,  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  dominion.  *^  Dionysius  (the 
speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is  a  worse  enemy  than  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  regular 
tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our  paternal  polity. 
Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He  has  pillaged  our  temples  of 
theur  sacred  deposits.  He  has  slain  or  banished  our  wealthy 
citizens,  and  then  seized  their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  satellites.  He  has  given  the  wives  of  these 
exiles  in  marriage  to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated 
our  slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their 
masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against 
us,  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other  merce- 
naries. He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured  to  raise 
his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  He  has  abused 
our  confidence— once,  unfortunately,  carried  so  far  as  to  nominate 
him  general — by  employing  his  powers  to  subvert  our  freedom, 
and  rule  us  according  to  his  own  selfish  rapadty  in  place  of  justice. 
He  has  farther  stripped  us  of  our  arms ;  these,  recent  necessity  has 


1  Dlodor.  ziy.  64.     Ob  fi^y  iiXkk  toi- 

irAffiHTc,  Kol  innwyoyity  iKKKti^tay,  irfvu 
robs  'ivpoKovclovSt  iral  vo^cjc^ci  9af- 
P^lVf  irceyy€XX6fi€vof  rax^^t  iroraX^O'ffiy 
rhv  w6K9fiow,    ''HSif  8*  avrov  /uXXorros 


i  livptuto^O'ioSf  iy  rois  Iwwtwrty  c&8«ici- 
fii|0'c  irepl  rris  i\tv$€plas  rotoirots  xp4* 
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compelled  him  to  restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now 
employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom."  ^ 

*^  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has  been  thus 
infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks  gene- 
rally. He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his  own  purposes,  to 
the  Carthaginians.  He  suffered  Messene  to  &11  into  their  hands 
without  the  least  help.  He  reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross  treachery, 
our  Grecian  brethren  and  neighbours  of  Naxus  and  Katana; 
transferring  the  latter  to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians,  and 
destroying  the  former.  He  might  have  attacked  the  Carthagi- 
nians  immediately  after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormus, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He 
might  have  fought  the  recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of 
Katana,  instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town ;  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat.  Had  he 
chosen  to  keep  his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might  have  prevented 
the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land,  when  the 
storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle ;  or  he  might  have  attacked 
them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advantage.  He  has 
conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incompetence ;  not 
wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  enemies,  but  pre- 
serving the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect  engine  to  keep 
Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we  fought  with 
him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessftil ;  now  that  we  have 
come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  experience  tells  us  that  we  can 
beat  the  Carthaginians,  even  with  inferior  numbers. 

*'  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theodonis)  in 
place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have  now 
abandoned.  If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his  dominion, 
let  him  retire  from  the  city  with  his  property  unmolested ;  if  he 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  65.  OZros  9^,  tA  fihy 
Upii  irvK^cas,  robs  8^  r&v  IStorrwv  irXo^* 
rovs  AfM  rats  r&r  K€icrrifi4ymv  i^»x**' 
iuf>€K6fi,9vos,  rohs  olK^ras  fiia-0oBoT€7  M 
rqs  rAr  UttntorHy  ^ovXtlas 

c.  66.  *H  fi^y  yitp  &icp^oAir,  M\»v 
twKois  T7ipovfi4yfi,  Karh,  T^f  vdKtws  hri- 
rtrtix^trrcu*  rh  8^  r»v  fiurOoif>6pcfv  irK^Oos 
M  8ouXc(f  T&y  ^vpoKotftritiy  ff^p^urroi. 
Kal  Kpar€i  ttjs  ir<$Ac«s  obx  Maris  fipa- 
fi€^y  rh  HlKoioyj  &XX&  fiSyapxos  irXco- 
rc|ff  Kpiymy  vpdrrtty  wdirra.  Kai  yvy 
IjAy  ol  vo\4fuoi  $paxb  /n^pos  tx^v<n  r^s 
X^p^s'  Aior6a'tos  8i,  murav  wov^cras  kyi^ 
trraroPf  rots  r^w  rvpeand^a  trvytsd^owrtp 
itvpr^troro 

....  Kol  wpbs  n^y  Kapxfl^oyiovs  i^ 


fidxas  iyania-dfityos,  4y  lK»r4pcus  lirrri' 
TO*'  waph  dh  rots  vohirtus  irtoTcv^cls 
ftira|  arpaTTryiaWi  €if$4us  ibptl\rro  Hf 
i\tvO€piay  ^vt6ay  fi^y  robs  xa^ijia'tiuf 
Ayoyras  btrkp  rwv  y6uo9y,  ^vyoitvoty  9k 
r<^s  rats  ouaiais  irpotxoyreu*  KaH  rhs  /thr 
rSy  ^vyiiZuy  yvyaucas  oUdrats  md  fuyd- 
(Tiy  MpAwois  avvotKl(t0y,  r&y  Zk  trokiri' 
K&y  SwXwy  fiapfidpovs  Koi  ^dpovs  voidr 
Kvpiovs 

c.  67.  O^K  al(rxvy6fitBa  rhy  wo\4fuoy 
fyovrts  4iy€fi6y€if  rhy  ri  Korh  H^k  w6?up 
Upit  <r€CvKijK6ra ; 

c.  69.  Ai&irtp  hrepoy  ^fy^iUya  ftn?- 
rioy,  tietts  /u^  rhy  ireovKJiK^a  rovs  r&y 
B€&y  yaovs  ffrpaniyhy  (fx***^**  ^^  ^V  '** 
\4fL^f  Brnfiax^p^y 
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will  not,  we  are  here  all  assembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our  arms, 
and  we  have  both  Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side. 
The  assembly  will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from 
our  own  citizens — or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the 
Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to 
Theodorus ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on  which  sympathy 
the  Toioe  of  fr«e  speech  had  been  heard  publicly  in  Syra-  Se^^^S 
cuse.     Among  the  charges  advanced  against  Dionysius,  ^^w^*^ 
which  go  to  impeach  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  """^^^y- 
against  the  Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which  we  can  neither 
admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in  his  dealing  with  the  Syra- 
cusans — ^the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation,  and  bloodshed,  whereby 
he  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards  upheld,  his  dominion  over 
them — ^these  are  assertions  of  matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in 
the  main  with  the  previous  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we 
have  no  ground  for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclamation, 
this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.     In  his  con*  tim  spmui 
eluding  words,  Theodoras  had  invoked  the  protection  of  ^S^  DkH 
Corinth  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  S^^i^;;;!!!!^ 
with  such  signal  courage  he  had  thus  ventured  publicly  ^j^blyT 
to  arraign.    Corinthians  as  well  as  Spartans  were  now  S?3fJSS? 
lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the  command  of  Pha-  inoveinent. 
rakidas.    That  Spartan  officer  came  forward  to  speak  next  after 
Theodorus.    Among  various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect 
towards  Sparta,  there  still  prevailed  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots ;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history.^     Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped,  and 
even  expected,  that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of  Theo- 
dorus, and  stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the  first 
Grecian  city  in  Sicily.'    Bitterly  indeed  were  they  disappointed. 
Dionysius  had  established  with  Pharakidas  relations  as  friendly 
as  those  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with  Kallibius  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmost  in  the  acropolis.^    Accordingly  Pharakidas  in 
his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the  proposition  just  made,  but 


>  Thii€jd.  L  18;  Horodot.  t.  92. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  Teio^ots  rov  ©••- 
Z^pov  x^^<V*^''<ov  K6yots,  ol  fA^y  Svpa- 
Koiwtoi  iAier4»p9i  rtus  4^x^'  Mrwro, 
icai  wphs  Tohs  <rvfifidxoys  ov^/SXeiror. 
^aptacl9ov  d^  rov  AiuccScufioWov  yavop- 


Xwms  rifw  trvfifidx^Vt  *al  'wap€XB6rros 
M  rh  0nf^9  irirrcf  wpo<rMKmtf  iffiXfiy^^ 

•  Diodor.  tit,  70.  'O  8f  tA  wp^s  rhw 
r^paifpoy  ^xtn^  oiKtiefS,  &0.  :  compare 
Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii  8, 14. 
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declared  himself  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  despot ;  intimating 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against 
the  Carthaginians — not  to  put  down  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 
To  the  Syracusans  this  declaration  was  a  denial  of  all  hope.  They 
saw  plainly  that  in  any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves^  they 
would  have  against  them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius, 
but  also  the  whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent; 
represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Pharakidas,  as  it  had  been 
in  a  previous  year  by  Aristus.  They  were  condemned  to  bear 
their  chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses  against 
Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully  sustained,  was 
enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical  juncture.  His  mer- 
cenaries crowded  in  haste  round  his  person — ^having  probably  been 
sent  for,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard.^ 
And  he  was  thus  enabled  to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had 
seemed  for  one  short  instant  to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his 
dominion,  and  to  promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate  of  Syra- 
cuse had  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas:  for 
Theodorus,  well  aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy 
before  the  gates,  the  city  could  not  be  left  without  a 
supreme  authority,  had  conjured  the  Spartan  commander, 
with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take 
into  his  own  hands  the  control  and  organization  of  the 
popular  force.  There  can  be  litde  doubt  that  Phara- 
kidas could  have  done  this,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  so  as  at 
once  to  make  head  against  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  to 
restrain,  if  not  to  put  down,  the  despotism  within.  Instead  of 
undertaking  the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Dionysius 
more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his  instruc- 
tions from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and  crushing  policy 
which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  unresisted  empire  (between  the 
victory  of  iEgospotami  and  the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  through- 
out the  Grecian  world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had  thus 


Alliance  of 
Sparta  with 
IHonysius 
— suitable  to 
ber  general 
policy  at 
the  time. 
The  eman- 
cipation of 
Syracuse 
depended 
upon  Plia- 
raUdas. 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  Ilapit  hh  t^v  irpo^- 
hoKiojf  y€yofi4ytis  Trjs  ixo^x^ircws,  oi  /Jihy 
fuaBS^poi  crvp49pafiow  wpbs  rhy  Atoi^(ru>y, 
ol  9h  ^vpOKO^iot  KaranrXayimts  r^y 
^avxlof^  c*X^''>  toAAA  rots  itrofiridrais 
Karap^fityoi,     KoU  7^  t^  vp^tpoy  'Ap4' 


nif  6  AjoictBaifiSvMs  (he  u  called  previ* 
oualy  Aristus,  xiv.  10),  iun-iXaftfiayofi^ytty 
ain&y  rris  iXtvBtplas,  iydyero  irppSSr^l' 
jcal  T^e  ^apcuciiea  4y4<mi  rtus  6pfM^ 
T&y  ^vpaKovtrlwy, 
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been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  first  impressions  of  alarm,  he 
strove  to  gain  something  like  popularity ;  by  a  concili-  DionysiuB 
atory  language  and  demeanour,  by  presents  adroitly  dis-  popoiarity. 
tributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his  table.^  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege 
was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for  building  up 
his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  whose  temple  (in  the  suburb  of  Achra-  b.c.  395-394. 
dina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged,  that  ruined  the  besieging  "^^^^^ 
army  before  Syracuse.  So  the  piety  of  the  citizens  gJJJJ^ 
interpreted  that  terrific  pestilence  which  now  befi^an  to  plan  anny 
rage  among  the  multitude  of  theu*  enemies  without  1  he  syncuBo. 
divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian  informs  us') 
by  physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity.  The  vast  numbers  of 
the  host  were  closely  packed  together ;  it  was  now  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the  year ;  moreover  this 
summer  had  been  pretematurally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground 
near  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted 
with  the  burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and 
pestilence.  These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with  appal- 
ling force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon ;  especially  upon  the  Libyans, 
or  native  Afiricans,  who  were  found  the  most  susceptible.  The 
intense  and  varied  bodily  sufferings  of  this  distemper — the  rapidity 
with  which  it  spread  from  man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims 
which  it  speedily  accumulated-^appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  b.c. 
Care  and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the  dead, 
became  impracticable ;  so  that  the  whole  camp  presented  a  scene 
of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and  stench  of 
150,000  unburied  bodies.^  The  military  strength  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  completely  prostrated  by  such  a  visitation.  Far  from 
being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  moderate  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans ;  who  (like  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  great  plague 
of  Athens)  were  themselves  untouched  by  the  distemper.^ 


'  Biodor.  xiv.  70. 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  2vrcircXi£/3rro  9h 
jcoi  rf  Tov  ^Mfiovlov  ffvfi^pa  rh  fivpidSas 
cIs  raifrh  ovraBpourBriyeu,  kcu  rh  riis  &pai 
cTyou  irp^s  rks  y6ffovs  iv9py6Tarov,  &c. 

•  Diodor.  adv.   71-76.     »€i^cicofJ««ca 


trt<rmp€Vfi4yovs^ 

I  give  the  figure  as  I  find  it,  without 
pretending  to  trust  it  as  anything  more 
than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  54. 

When  the  Roman  general  Maroellus 
was  besieging  Syracuse  in  212  b.c,  a 
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attacks  the 
Garthagt- 
sian  campw 
He  delibe- 
rately sacri- 
floes  a  de- 
tacfameDtof 
his  meroe- 
nariea. 


Such  was  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
Dionysia.  clcarlj  visiblc  from  the  walls  of  Syracuse-  To  over- 
throw  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  enterprise  not 
difficult;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  Dionysius^ 
that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation,  he  made  it  the 
means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  some  troops  in  the 
city  who  had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  Concerting 
measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the  Carthaginian  station 
both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted  eighty  ships  of  war  to  Phara- 
kidas  and  Leptines,  with  orders  to  move  at  daybreak ;  while  he 
himself  conducted  a  body  of  troops  out  of  the  city,  during  the 
darkness  of  night;  issuing  forth  by  Epipolse  and  Euryalus  (as 
Gylippus  had  formerly  done  when  he  surprised  Flemmyrium  *), 
and  making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Anapus,  to  the  temple  of  Kyane ;  thus  getting  on  the  land-side  or 
south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first  despatched  his 
horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  1000  mercenary  foot- 
soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These  latter  troops  had  become 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him,  having  several  times  engaged  in  revolt 
and  disturbance.  Accordingly,  while  he  now  ordered  them  up  to 
the  assault  in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time 
gave  secret  directions  to  the  horse,  to  desert  their  comrades  and 
take  flight  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset  having 
been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  the  horsemen  fled, 
leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians.' We  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  about  difficulties  arising 
to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops,  on  whose  arms  his  domi- 
nion rested ;  and  what  we  are  here  told  is  enough  merely  to  raise 
curiosity  without  satisfying  it  These  men  are  said  to  have  been 
mutinous  and  disaffected ;  a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not 
extenuate,  the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to 
destruction,  while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  under  his 
command. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionysius  could 
afford  to  make  them  a  present  of  this  obnoxious  division.     His 


terrific  i)e8tilence,  generated  by  cauBes 
Bimilar  to  that  of  this  year,  broke  out. 
All  partiea,  Romana,  SyracusanB,  and 
Carthaginians,  suffered  from  it  consi- 
derably; but  the  Carthaginians  worst 
of  all;  they  are  said  to  have  all  perished 
(Livy,  XXV.  26). 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23. 

s  Diodor.  xiv.  72.     OSroi  d*  ^irw  ol 


AoTpidkaroi,  iral  frAcorcUif  kvoardia'as 
ical  rapaxhs  wotovrrts.  Ai&irfp  6  fi^v 
Aiov^ffios  Tois  Itnttviruf  liv  iropirrX^Ajcfl^s^, 
Zrcuf  i^dirrwirrai  r&y  woXtfdww,  ^c^ycir, 
Ktd  roht  fit<r^o^6povs  iyKoraXtr^Tp*  ^y 
woiriffdPTvy   T^    vpoarax^^y,   olSrot    /i^y 
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owQ  attack,  first  upon  the  fort  of  Folichne,  next  upon  that  near 
the  naval  station  at  Daskon,  was  conducted  with  spirit  ^^^^ 
and  success.  While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  ^^  by  se* 
by  the  pestilence,  were  striving  -to  repel  him  on  the  land-  •«aii»t  the  * 
side,  the  Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  posiuon. 
exceUent  spirits  and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station. 
These  Carthaginian  ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very 
imperfectly  manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put 
them  on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  wdl-directed,  drove  against 
them  on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the  line  of 
their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar  o^  and 
the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.^  Following  up  their 
success,  the  Syracusans  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the  crews,  or 
forced  them  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight  The  distracted 
Carthaginians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and  by 
land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side  forced  their  way 
through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shore,  where  forty  pentekonters 
were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near  them  were  moored  both 
merchantmen  and  triremes.  The  assailants  set  fire  to  the  pente- 
konters ;  upon  which  the  flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong 
wind,  communicated  presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes 
adjacent  Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the  crews 
were  obliged  to  leap  overboard ;  while  the  vessels,  severed  from 
their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables,  drifted  against  each 
other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval  station  at  Daskon  became 
one  scene  of  ruin.* 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval  resources 
of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time  have  driven  confiMra. 
off  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and  probably  Q?chL^£!uA 
also  the  assailants  by  land.     But  to  those  who  contem-  SS£~iMr^' 
plated  it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across  the  breadth  of  ^y™^**^ 
the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented  a  spectacle  grand  and  stimulating 
in  the  highest  degree ;  especially  when  the  fire  was  seen  tower- 
ing aloft;  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails   of  the  merchant- 
men.   The  walls  of  the  city  were  crowded  with  spectators,  women, 
children,  and  aged  men,  t^tifying  their  exultation  by  loud  shouts, 
and  stretching  their  hands  to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day, 
near  twenty  years  before,  when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in 
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the  same  harbour,  over  the  Athenian  fleet  Many  lads  and  elders, 
too  much  excited  to  remain  stationary,  rushed  into  such  small  craft 
as  they  could  find,  and  rowed  across  the  harbour  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part  of  the 
cargoes,  and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  deserted  but 
not  yet  on  fire*  The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dionyaus 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  encamped 
near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  which  had  so  recently  been 
occupied  by  Imilkon.^  Though  they  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
defences  of  the  latter  both  at  Polichne  and  at  Daskon,  and  in 
inflicting  upon  him  a.destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  aim  at 
occupying  his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen 
imfikon  the  Carthaginian  annies  decimated  by  pestilence — ^near 
2?ret"bSi^  Agrigentum  and  near  Gela — previous  to  this  last  and 
Ji?  toiS^"  worst  calamity.  Imilkon,  copying  the  weakness  of  Nikias 
Si^ith  rather  then  the  resolute  prudence  of  Demosthenes,  had 
^iW^nd  clung  to  his  insalubrious  camp  near  the  Great  Harbour, 
SSSdSlig**  ^^^S  *f^^  *^^  ^^P^  ^f  reducing  Syracuse  had  ceased,  and 
vmj-  while  sufiering  and  death  to  the  most  awful  extent  were 

daily  accumulating  around  him. .  But  the  recent  defeat  satisfied 
even  him  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  Retreat  was 
indispensable ;  yet  nowise  impracticable — ^with  the  brave  men, 
Iberians  and  others^  in  his  army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  interior 
on  his  side — ^had  he  possessed  the  good  qualities  as  well  as  the 
defects  of  Nikias,  or  been  capable  of  anything  like  that  unconquer- 
able energy  which  ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the  latter.  Instead 
of  taking  the  best  measures  available  for  a  retiring  march,  Imilkon 
despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the  3yra- 
cusans  generally  ;  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  300  talents  which 
yet  remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of  the  fleet  and  army 
being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmolested.  Dionysius  woidd  not 
consent,  nor  would  the  Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such  con- 
sent, to  let  them  all  escape ;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the  de- 
parture of  Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians.  The 
sum  of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  night  to 
Ortygia  ;  and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  departure 
of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  from  Dio- 
nysius. During  that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with  Cartha- 
ginians, put  to  sea  and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  the  harbour.    Their 
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fiitealthy  flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse  ;  who  not  only  apprised  Dionysius, 
but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and  started  in  pursuit. 
They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  slowest  sailers ; 
but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon  himself,  accomplished  their  flight  to 
Caithage.^ 

Dionysius — while  he  ffiected  to  obey  the  warning  of   the 
Corinthians,   with   movements   intentionally   tardy  and  Destniction 
unavailing — applied  himself  with  earnest  activity  to  act  ^^nT 
against  the  forsaken  army  remaining.     During  the  same  22*2Sy 
night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the  vicinity  of  ^f^^ 
their  camp.    The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily  promulgated,  iberiaiM. 
bad  filled  the  whole  army  with  astonishment  and  consternation. 
No  command — no  common  cause — no  bond  of  union — ^now  re- 
mained among  this  miscellaneous   host,  already  prostrated  by 
previous  misfortune.     The  Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  theur 
own  territory  and  knowing  the  roads,  retired  at  once,   before 
daybreak,  and  reached  their  homes.    Scarcely  had  they  passed, 
wheo  the  Syracusan  soldiers  occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the 
like  escape  to  others.     Amidst  the  general  disperaon  of  the 
abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in  vain  attempts  to  force  the 
passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  solicited  mercy.    The 
Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms  and  order  with  unshaken 
resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius  propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their 
service ;  which  he  thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among 
his  mercenaries.     All  the  remaining  host,  principally  Libyans, 
being  stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  captiveSi 
and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.' 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat  ill  the 
face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  ended  in  a  speedy  death  ^||^!^2|^ 
as  prisoner  at  Syracuse — yet  without  anything  worse  than  mismbto" 
the  usual  fate  of  prisoners  of  war.    But  the  base  treason  imiikon. 
of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by  betraying 
the  larger  portion  of  his  army,  earned  for  him  only  a  short  pro- 
longation of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of  ignominy  and  remorse. 
When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with  the  fraction  of  his  army  pre- 
served, the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress.    Countless  family 
losses,  inflicted  by  the  pestilence,  added  a  keener  sting  to  the 
unexampled  public  loss  and  humiliation  now  fully  made  knovm. 
Universal  mourning  prevailed ;  all  public  and  private  business  was 
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suspended,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the  authorities  and  the 
citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on  the  shore.  The  defeated 
commander  strove  to  disarm  their  wrath,  by  every  demonstration 
of  a  broken  and  prostrate  spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment 
of  a  slave,  he  acknowledged  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  -the  ruin,  by 
his  impiety  towards  the  gods ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  had  been  his  real  enemies  afl!d  conquerors.  He  visited 
all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  aud  supplication — ^replied 
to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives  who  had  perished  under  the 
distemper — and  then  retiring,  bloeked  up  the  doors  of  his  bouse, 
where  he  starved  himself  to  death.^ 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by  his 
Dwnrof  docease.  Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects  was 
^^^'^  always  harsh  and  unpopular,  rendering  them  disposed  to 
b^  Afr^  ^^  against  her  at  any  moment  of  calamity.  Her 
SuSS"  recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been  in  itself  perhaps 
putaown.  sufScient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection;  but  its 
effect  was  aggravated  by  their  resentment  for  the  deliberate 
betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon,  not  one  of  whom 
lived  to  come  back.  All  the  various  Libyan  subject-towns  had  on 
this  matter  one  common  feeling  of  indignation ;  all  came  together 
in  congress,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  which 
is  said  to  have  reached  120,000  men.  They  established  their 
head  quarters  at  Tunes  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance  of 
Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  much  stronger  in 
the  field,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  remain  within 
their  walls.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  this  great 
commercial  city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.  The  Carthaginians 
themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency,  believing  themselves 
to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the  goddesses  Demeter  and  her  daughter 
Persephone ;  who,  not  content  with  the  terrible  revenge  already 
taken  in  Sicily,  for  the  sacrilege  committed  by  Imilkon,  were  still 
pursuing  them  into  Africa.  Under  the  extreme  religious  terror 
which  beset  the  city,  every  means  were  tried  to  appease  the 
offended  goddesses.  Had  it  been  supposed  that  the  Carthaginian 
gods  had  been  insulted,  expiation  would  have  been  offered  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims — and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such 
as  beautiful  captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens  But  on 
this  occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and 
atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  ceremonies  of 
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Greece.  The  Cartha^nians  had  never  yet  instituted  in  their  city 
any  worship  of  Demeter  or  Persephone ;  they  now  established 
temples  in  honour  of  these  goddesses^  appointed  several  of  their 
most  eminent  citizens  to  be  priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks 
resident  among  them,  as  to  the  form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be 
offered.  After  having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  soon  found  that  Demeter 
and  Persephone  were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of 
Carthage  was  returning.  The  insurgents,  though  at  first  ir- 
resistible, presently  fell  into  discord  among  themselves  about  the 
command.  Having  no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for  want  of 
provisions,  while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia. 
From  these  and  similar  causes,  their  numerous  host  graduaUy 
melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians  from  alarm  at  the 
point  where  they  were  always  weakest.  The  relations  of  command 
and  submission,  between  Carthage  and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were 
established  as  they  had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover 
slowly  from  her  disastrous  reverses.^ 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus  restored, 
in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was  long  before  she 
could  again  make  head  with  effect  against  Dionysius,  who  was  left 
at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in  another  direction,  against  the 
Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining  operations  of  his  reign — successful 
against  the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Carthage — will  come  to 
be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 
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SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  (amemi*e<i.)— FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTILENCE  BEFORE  SYRACUSE, 
DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER.  B.C.  394- 
867. 

In  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  down 
to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  which  war  ended 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
hard  pressed  and  actually  besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence, 
followed  by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read  of  four 
Fr«qiieiit  distiuct  epidemic  distempers,^  each  of  frightful  severity, 
as  having  afflicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in  Sicily, 
without  touching  either  Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian  GreeksL 
Such  epidemics  were  the  most  irresistible  of  all  enemies 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  most  effective  allies  to 
Dionysius.  The  second  and  third — conspicuous  among 
the  many  fortunate  events  of  his  life— occurred  at  the  exact  junc- 
ture necessary  for  rescuing  him  from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the 
Carthaginian  arms,  which  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him 
completely.  Upon  what  physical  conditions  the  fr^uent  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  calamity  depended,  together  with  the  remarkable 
fact  that  it  was  confined  to  Carthage  and  her  armies — we  know 
partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in 
regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  his  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse  left 
Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  full  swing  of  triumph.  The 
conquests  made  by  Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Cartha- 
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ginian  dominion  in  Sicily  was  now  cut  down  to  that  restricted 
space  in  the  western  corner  of  the  island,  which  it  had  ^^  ^^ 
occupied  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  B.C.  ^^^^ 
So  prodigious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  to  among  the 
put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  among  the  ofDionysiiw 
Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.    We  are  told  teite  their 
that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaries;  isBentswaj 
who,  having  been  for  some  time  without  paj^  manifested      ^^'^ 
such  angry  discontent  as  to  threaten  his  downfall.     Dionysius 
seized  the  person  of  their  commander,  the  Spartan  Aristoteles: 
upon  which  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his 
residence,  demanding  in  fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their 
commander  and  the  payment  of  their  arrears.    Of  these  demands, 
Dionysius  eluded  the  first  by  saying  that  he  would  send  away 
Aristoteles  to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own 
countrymen :  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by  assigning 
to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Leontini.     Willingly  accepting  tins  rich  bribe,  the  most  fertile 
soil  of  the  island,  the  mercenaries  quitted  Syracuse  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  newly  assigned  town ; 
while  Dionysius  hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.    To  these 
(including  perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently 
passed  irom  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  liberated,  he   entrusted  the  maintenance  of  his 
dominion.^ 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us  to  see 
that  the  relalioQS  between  Dionysius  and  the  merce-  Dffflcnitiei  of 
naries  by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syracuse,  were  troubled  J^?2J^JS«i 
and  difiicult  to  manage.    But  they  do  not  explain  to  us  SiS^ 
the  fiill  cause  of  such  discord.     We  know  that  a  short  JS^pI^g 
time  before,  Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious  ***«"• 
mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  death  in  a  battle 
with  the  Cartha^nians.    Moreover,  he  would  hardly  have  seized 
the  person  of  Aristoteles,  and  sent  him  away  for  trial,  if  the  latter 
had  done  nothing  more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested 
upon  deeper  causes,  perhaps  connected  with  that  movement  in  the 
Syracusan  mind  against  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the  invec- 
tive of  Theodorus.     We  should  have  been  glad  also  to  know  how 
Dionysius  proposed  to  pay  the  new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no 
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means  of  paying  the  old.  The  cost  of  maintdning  his  standing 
army,  upon  whomsoever  it  fell,  must  have  been  burdensome  in  the 
extreme.  What  became  of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors 
at  Leontini,  who  must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  much* 
coveted  site  was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries?  On  all  these 
points  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

Dionysius  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sicily  to  re-esta- 
Dionysias  hWsh  Messe^e ;  while  those  other  Sicilians,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  abodes  by  the  Carthaginians,  got 
together  and  returned.  In  reconstituting  Messene  after 
inhabiuata.  [^  demolition  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means  of 
planting  there  a  population  altogether  in  his  interests,  suitable  to 
the  aggressive  designs  which  he  was  already  contemplating  against 
Rhe^um  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks.  He  established  in  it 
1000  Lokrians, — 4000  persons  from  another  city  the  name  of 
which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,^ — and  600  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Messenians.  These  latter  had  been  expelled  by  Sparta 
from  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  had  taken  service  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here, 
the  hatred  of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against 
his  project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration  bearing 
their  own  ancient  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  them :  upon 
which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the  Abakene  territory  on 
the  northern  coast.  They  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name  of 
Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new  residents,  and  conducted  their 
affairs  so  prudently,  as  presently  to  attain  a  total  of  5000  citizens.' 
Neither  here,  nor  at  Messene,  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of 
the  re-establishment  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  when 
Imilkon  took  MessSne,  and  who  formed  nearly  all  the  previous 
population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  readmitted  them, 
when  he  re-constituted  Messene.  Renewing  with  care  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by  Imilkon,  he 
placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries  as  garrison.* 

Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against  the  Sikels 


'  Diodor.  ziv.  78.  Atoy^aios  5*  cIs 
MtiTtr^niv  KttT^Kurt  x^^^v'  H-^"  AoKpohs, 
rerp€ucnrxt^i^vs  8)  MtdifivalovSf  4|a- 
Koaiovs  ph  r&¥  iic  Ht\owoytrfi<rov  Mcircni- 
yiwUf  Ik  Tc  ZaxiyOov  kqX  "SavirdKrov  ^cu- 
ySyrctw. 

The  MedimniBanB  are  completely  un- 
known. CluveriuB  and  Weeseling  con- 
jecture Medmasans,  from  Medm»  or  Me- 


danuBi,  noticed  by  Strabo  aa  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  But  this  supposition 
cannot  be  adopted  aa  certain;  especially 
aa  the  total  of  persona  named  is  so  large. 
The  conjecture  of  Palmeriua — M^Ov/i^- 
vqIovs — has  still  less  to  recommend  it. 
See  the  note  of  Wessellng. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

•  Biodor.  xi?.  87. 
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in  the  interior  of  tbe  island,  who  had  joined  Lnilkon  in  his  recent 
attack  upon  Syracuse.     He  conquered  several  of  their  ba  394. 
towns,  and  established  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  SSSySS**' 
powerful  princes,  at  Agyrium  and  EentoripsB.     £nna  ^^jj^ 
and  Kephaloedium  were  also  betrayed  to  him,  as  well  sicoj. 
as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  SolCLs.     By  these  proceed- 
ings,  which   appear   to  have  occupied  some  time,  he  acquired 
powerful  ascendency  in  the  central  and  north-east  parts  of  the 
island,  while  his  garrison  at  Messene  ensured  to  hhn  the  command 
of  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy.^ 

His  acquisition  of  this  important  fortified  position  was  well 
understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  Rhegium  B.a.  394-393. 
and  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  among  Aisnn  «t 
whom  accordingly  a  lively  alarm  prevailed.    The  nume-  diodt!^ 
rous  exiles  whom  he  had  expelled,  not  merely  from  sikeitown 
Syracuse,  but  also  from  Naxus,  Katana,  and  the  other  mentaS^ 
conquered  towns,  having  no  longer  any  assured  shelter  defmn^ 
in  Sicily,  had  been  forced  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  where  ^^l^^ 
they  were  favourably  received  both  at  Kroton  and  at  SLJS^ 
Rhegium.'    One  of  these  exiles,  Heloris,  once  the  inti-  •***^ 
mate  friend  of  Dionysius,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces 
of  Rhegium ;  forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  land,  but 
sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes.'    tJnder  his  command,  a 
Rhegine  force  crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of  besieging 
Messene,  partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and  Eatanean  exiles 
at  Mylffi  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  far  from  Messene. 
Neither  scheme  succeeded :  Heloris  was  repulsed  at  Messene  with 
loss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylae  were  speedily  expelled.    The 
command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained  to  Dionysius ; 
who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive  expedition  over  to 
Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity  of  capturing  the  newly 
established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill  of  Taurus — or  Tauromenium. 
The  Sikels  defended  this  position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with 
unexpected  valour  and  ol^tinacy.     It  was  the  spot  on  which  the 
primitive  Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  ori^nally 
landed,  and  from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroach- 
ments upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population  had  taken  their 
commencement    This  fact,  well  known  to  both  parties,  rendered 


^  Diodor.  ziv.  78.  els  r^y  rmv  SiitfXdr 

Weeseling   shows   in  his  note,  that 
these  words,  and  those  which  follow, 


must  refer  to  Dionysius. 
«  Diodor.  xiv.  87-103. 
s  Diodor.  xiv.  8,  87,  106. 
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the  capture  on  one  side  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  the  preser- 
vation on  the  other.  Dionysius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  even 
throughout  midwinter,  while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-tpp.  He 
made  reiterated  assaults,  which  were  always  repulsed.  At  last, 
on  one  moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  over 
some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town  less 
defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two  fortified 
portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having  taken  the  first  part, 
be  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  second.  But  the  Sikels, 
resisting  with  desperate  valour,  repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the 
storming  party  to  flee  in  disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night 
and  over  the  most  difficult  ground.  Six  hundred  of  them  were 
slain  on  the  spot,  and  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away 
their  arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the 
thrust  of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked  up  and 
carried  off  alive  ;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind. 
He  was  obliged  to  riuse  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recovering  from 
his  wound :  the  rather  as  his  eyes  also  had  suffered  considerably 
from  the  snow.^ 

So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively  inedgnificant, 
Bx.  393.  lowered  his  military  reputation,  and  encouraged  his  ene* 
dSires*'™  mies  throughout  the  island.  The  Agrigentmes  and 
others,  throwing  off  their  dependence  upon  him,  pro- 
claimed themselves  autonomous ;  banishing  those  leaders 
among  them  who  upheld  his  interest.*  Many  of  the 
wiTeTMiieoD.  Sikels  also,  elate  with  the  success  of  their  countrymen  at 
Tauromenium,  declared  openly  against  him ;  joining  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Magon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
disaster  before  Syracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had  remained  tran- 
quil in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  comer  of  the  island,  recruiting 
the  strength  and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  taking  unusual 
pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  dependent  native  towns. 


agalost 
Dionysius— 
re-Appear^ 
ance  of  the 
Carthagi- 
nian annj 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  88, 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  88.  /tcri  Si  riiv  hrv 
;^(ai^  raArTiWf  ' Axparfiuntvoi  Ka\  M«<r- 
a^yiot  rohs  ri  Atoyvalov  ^povoum-ets 
fitr€umi(rdfityot,  rijs  iXtvB^piaf  turret' 
Xoy^Of  icaX  riis  rov  rvpdvwov  avfifxaxitts 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  koL 
Mtaff^iyioi  in  this  sentence  cannot  be 
correct.  The  Meesenians  were  a  new 
population  just  established  by  Diony- 


sius, and  relying  upon  him  for  protection 
against  Rhegium;  moreover  they  will 
appear,  during  the  events  immediately 
succeeding,  constantly  in  conjunction 
with  him,  and  objects  of  attack  by  his 
enemies. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodorus  has 
here  inadvertently  placed  the  word 
MfiTiHiyioi  instead  of  a  name  belonging 
to  some  other  community — what  com* 
munity,  we  cannot  tell. 
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Reinforced  in  part  by  the  exiles  expelled  by  Dionysius,  he  was 
now  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  aggressive^  and  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Sikels  after  their  successful  defence  of  Tauromenium. 
He  even  ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Mesaenian  territory ; 
but  Dionysius,  being  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  marched 
against  him,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Abaksena,  and  forced 
bim  again  to  retire  westward,  until  fresh  troops  were  sent  to  him 
from  Carthage.^ 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syracuse,  from 
whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  execute  his  projects  8.0.393-392. 
against  Rhegium,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships  of  war.    So  Expedition 
skilfully  did  he  arrange  or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  asainst 
arrived  at  night  at  the  gates  and  under  the  walls  of  beiaiisin' 
Rhegium,  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  S?toii^^ 
citizens.     Applying  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  utnoe tor* 
(as  he  had  once  done  successfully  at  the  gate  of  Achra-  ^^^^' 
dina),'  he  at  the  same  time  planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls, 
and  attempted  an  escalade.     Surprised  and  in  small  numbers,  the 
citizens  began  their  defence ;  but  the  attack  was  making  progress, 
had  not  the  general  Heloris,  instead  of  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  bethought  himself  dt  encouraging  them  by  heaping  on  dry 
faggots  and  other  matters.    The  conflagration  became  so  violent, 
that  even  the  assailants  themselves  were  kept  ofi^  until  time  was 
^ven  for  the  citizens  to  mount  the  walls  in  force ;  and  the  city 
was  saved  from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it    Disappointed 
in  his  hopes,   Dionysius  was   obliged  to   content  himself  with 
ravaging  the  neighbouring  territory;  after  which,  he  concluded 
a  truce  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then  returned  to 
Syracuse.'  ^ 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the  movements 
of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew  with  a  mercenary  ^c,  393-391. 
force  reckoned  at  80,000  men — Libyan,  Sardinian,  and  Msgon 
Italian — obtained  from  Carthage,  where  hope  of  Sicilian  i£fleid^^ 
success  was  again  reviving.    Magon  directed  his  march  jt^paSjd 
through  the  Skel  population  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  S^^J;^ 
receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their  various  town-  «»ci«»«l  * 
ships.     Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.    Agyris,  the  despot  of  the  place, 
who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neighboring  territory,  and  had 
enriched  himself  by  the  murder  of  several  opulent  proprietors, 

(  Diodor.  xiv.  90-95.  '  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  >  Diodor.  ziv.  90. 
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maintained  strict  alliance  with  Dionysius.  The  latter  speedily 
came  to  his  aid,  with  a  force  stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracosans 
and  mercenaries.  Admitted  into  the  city,  and  cooperating 
with  Agyris,  who  furnished  abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced 
the  Carthaginians  to  great  straits.  Magon  was  encamped  near 
the  river  Chrysas,  between  Agyrium  and  Morgantine ;  in  an 
enemy's  country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew  the 
ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent  out  to  obtain 
provisions.  The  Syracusans,  indeed,  disliking  or  mistrusting  such 
tardy  methods,  impatientiy  demanded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack :  and  when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  little 
patience  the  enemy  must  be  speedily  starved  out^  they  left  the 
camp  and  returned  home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forth- 
with issued  a  requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply 
their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  arrived  a  proposition 
from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make  peace  and  retire ; 
which  Dionysius  granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  abandon 
to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory^-especially  Tauromenium. 
Upon  these  terms  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  Magon 
again  returned  to  Carthage.^ 

Believed  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled  to  restore 
B.G.  391.  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  under  the  recent  requi- 
Dionystiit  sitiou,  to  their  masters.  Having  established  his  domi- 
^ro^  nion  fully  among  the  Sikels,  he  again  marched  against 
ta^uT^  Tauromenium,  which  on  this  occaaon  was  unable  to 
thTsikeb^  resist  him.  The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended 
n^t  ta^  it,  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new  inhabitants, 
bitanta.        choseu  from  amoug  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius.^ 

Thus  master  both  of  Me^ene  and  Tauromenium,  the  two  most 
Flans  of  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Italian  side  of  Sicily, 
•f^^Mt^  Dionysius  prepared  to  execute  his  ulterior  schemes 
tosLtt^^  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of  Italy.  These  still 
^V^rea.  powerful,  though  once  far  more  powerftil,  cities  were 
^M^d^  110^  suffering  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all 
BmniSu  ^^  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  continent  The 
nJliis ofuie  indigenous  population  of  the  interior  had  been  reinforced, 
interior.  ^  cnslavcd,  by  more  warlike  emigrants  from  behind,  who 
now  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian  cities  with  encroachment 
difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian  race, 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  95-96.  »  Diodor.  ziv.  96. 
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mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apennine  range,  who 
had  been  recently  spreading  themselves  abroad  as  formidable 
assailants.  About  420  bx.,  they  had  established  themselves  in 
Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  expelling  or  dispos- 
sessing the  previous  Tuscan  proprietors.  From  thence,  about 
416  B.C.,  th^y  reduced  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cumse,  the  most 
ancient  western  colony  of  the  Hellenic  race.^  The  neighbouring 
Grecian  establishments  of  Neapolis  and  IXksearchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  Cumse,  under  tribute  and  dominion  to  the  Cam- 
panian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis-hellenised.^  These 
Campanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been  frequently  mentioned  inr 
the  two  preceding  chapters,  as  employed  on  mercenary  service 
both  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  those  of  DIony- 
'    But  the  great  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  farther  to 


sius.' 


the  south-east,  down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Taren- 
tine  Gulf  and  the  Sidlian  strait  Under  the  name  of  Lucanians, 
they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions,  subjugating 
the  CEnotrian  population  there  'settled.^     The  Lucanian  power 


1  livy,  iv.  37-44;  Strabo,  y.  p.  243- 
250.  IHodorus  (zii.  31-76)  places  the 
oommencement  of  the  Campanian  nation 
in  438  B.a,  and  their  conquest  of  Cumse 
in  421  B.C.  Skylax  in  his  Periplus 
mentions  both  Cumse  and  Neapolis  bb 
in  Campania  (sect.  10).  Thucydidds 
speaks  of  Cunue  as  being  iv  *Oiriicff 
(Yi.  4). 

s  strabo,  y.  p.  340. 

»  Thucydidds  (yii.  53-57)  does  not 
mention  Campaniana  (he  mentions  Tyrr- 
henians) as  serving  in  the  besieging 
Athenian  armament  before  Syracuse 
(414-413  B.C.).  He  does  not  introduce 
the  name  Campankms  at  all ;  though 
alluding  to  Iberian  mercenaries  as  men 
whom  Athens  calculated  on  engaging  in 
her  service  (yi.  90). 

But  Diodonis  mentions,  that  800 
Campanians  were  engaged  by  the  Chal- 
kidiim  cities  in  Sicily  for  service  with 
the  Athenians  under  Nikias,  and  that 
they  had  escaped  during  the  disastetB  of 
the  Athenian  army  (xiii.  44). 

The  conqnest  of  Cunue  in  416  b.c. 
opened  to  these  Campanian  Samnites  an 
outlet  for  hired  military  service  beyond 
sea.  Cumn  being  in  its  origin  Chal- 
kidic,  would  naturally  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Chalkidic  cities  in  Sicily. 
This  forms  the  link  of  connexion,  which 
explains  to  us  how  the  Campanians 
came  into  service  in  4tS  BC.  under  the 
Athenian  general  before  Syracuse,  and 


afterwards  so  frequently  under  others 
in  Sicily  (Diodor.  xiu.  62-80,  &c.). 

*  Strabo,  yi.  p.  258,  254.  See  a  valu- 
able section  on  this  subject  in  Niebuhr^ 
Romisch.  Qeschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  94-98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syracusan  histo- 
rian Antiochus  made  no  mention  either 
of  Lucanians  or  of  Bruttians,  though  he 
emmierated  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  exact 
line  of  territory  afterwards  occupied  by 
these  two  nations.  After  repeating  the 
statement  of  Antiochus  that  this  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  Italians,  CElno- 
trians,  and  Chonians,  Strabo  proceeds 
to  say — O^of  fihf  oSr  awKowrrd^s 
cfpi|Kc  jral  iLpxoXicuSf  oMv  iiopttrus  wtpl 
r&v  AcvjcoKwr  Ktd  r&v  Bprrrtvy.  The 
German  translator  Grosskurd  under- 
stands these  words  as  meaning,  that 
Antiochus  "did  not  distinguiui  the 
Lucanians  from  the  Bruttians."  But  if 
we  read  the  paragraph  through,  it  wiU 
appear,  I  think,  that  Strabo  means  to 
say,  that  Antiochus  had  stated  nothing 
positive  respecting  either  Lucanians  or 
Bruttians.  Niebuhr  (p.  96  ut  mprk) 
affirms  that  Antiochus  represented  the 
Lucanians  as  having  extended  them- 
selves as  far  as  Laus;  which  I  cannot 
find. 

The  date  of  Antiochus  seems  not  pre- 
cisely ascertainable.  His  work  on  Sici- 
lian history  was  carried  down  from  early 
times  to  424  b.o.  (Diodor.  xii.  71).  Hia 
tilenoe  T^specting  the  Lucanians  goes  to 
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seems  to  have  begun  and  to  have  gradually  increased  from  about 
480  B.C.  At  its  maximum  (about  380-360  b.c.),  it  comprehended 
most  part  of  the  inland  territory,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
coast,  especially  the  southern  coast — ^bounded  by  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  Metapontum  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across  the 
breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Paestum,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  sea.  It  was  about 
356  B.G.  that  the  rural  serfe  called  Bruttians^  rebelled  against  the 
Lucanians,  and  robbed  them  of  the  southern  part  of  this  territory: 
establishing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland  portion  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extending,  from  a 
boundary-line  drawn  across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  Laus,  down 
to  near  the  Sicilian  strait  About  332  b.c.,  commenced  the  occa- 
sional intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from  the  one  side,  and  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Rome  from  the  other,  which,  after  long  and 
valiant  struggles,  left  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all  Roman 
subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lucanians, 
B.a  392-391.  having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Poseidonia  (or 
Alliance  PflBstum)  and  Laus,  with  much  of  the  territory  lying 
among  the  bctwecn  the  Gulfs  of  Poseidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely 
Greeks,  for  harassed  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the 
both  agaiDBt  neighbouring  Greek  cities  down  to  Rhe^um.  So  serious 
n{ans  ud  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several  of  them  con- 
^^OB.  tracted  an  intimate  defensive  alliance,  strengthening  for 
SuT^tal-  the  occasion  that  feeble  synodical  band,  and  sense  of 
Se  Lo^  Italiot  communion,*  the  form  and  trace  of  which  seems 
°**°^  to  have  subsisted  without  the  reality,  even  under  marked 

enmity  between  particular  cities.  The  conditions  of  the  newly- 
contracted  alliance  were  most  stringent;  not  only  binding  each 
city  to  assist  at  the  first  summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the 
Lucanians,  but  also  pronouncing,   that  if  this  obligation  were 


confirm  the  belief  that  the  date  of  their 
conquest  of  the  territoir  caUed  Lucania 
was  considerably  later  than  that  year. 

Polysenus  (ii.  10,  2-4)  mentions  war 
as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Thurii,  under  Kleandridas  the  father  of 
Gylippus,  against  the  Lucanians.  From 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  Klean- 
dridas, this  can  hardly  be  later  than 
420  B.C. 

»  Strabo,  vi.  p.  256.  The  Periplus  of 
Skylax  (sect.  12,  13)  recognisBs  Lucania 
as  extending  down  to  Rhegium.  The 
date  to  which  this  Periplus  refers  ap- 


pears to  be  about  370-360  B.C. ;  see  an 
instructive  article  among  Niebuhr^s 
Kleine  Schriften,  p.  105-130.  Skylax 
does  not  mention  the  Bruttians  (Klau- 
sen,  Hekateeus  and  Skylax,  p.  274^  Ber- 
lin, 1831). 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  91-101.  Compare  Poly- 
bius,  ii.  39.  When  Nikias,  on  his  way 
to  Sicily,  came  near  to  Rhegium  and 
invited  the  Rhegines  to  cooperate  against 
Syracuse,  the  Rheginee  declined,  reply- 
ing, 5,Ti  iiv  Kot  rots  AWois  'IroXu^cus 
(vvdoicn,  rovTo  xoi^irciy  (Thucyd.  vL 
44). 
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neglected,  the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  con- 
demned to  death.^  However,  at  this  time  the  Italiot  Greeks 
were  not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises 
from  the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  north ;  and  their 
defensive  alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To  Dionysius,  on 
the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians  from  landward  was 
a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of  his  own  schemes.  Their 
concurrent  designs  against  the  same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  alliance  between  the  two.*  Among  the 
allies  of  Dionysius,  too,  we  must  number  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
krians;  who  not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but 
espoused  his  cause  against  it  with  ardour.  The  enmity  of  the 
Lokrians  against  their  neighbours  the  Rhegines  was  ancient  and 
bitter ;  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the 
refusal  of  the  Rhegines  to  permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of  their 
city,  and  was  always  grateful  to  the  Lokrians  for  having  granted 
to  him  the  privilege  which  their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the  other  members 
of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionysius  still  professed  to  be  s.^.  390. 
reven^ng  himself  exclusively  upon  Rhegium ;   against  Dionysius 
which  he  conducted  a  powerful  force  from   Syracuse.  Rhesrium— 
Twenty  thousand  foot,  1000  horse,  and  120  ships  of  war,  nve  ie^°** 
are  mentioned  as  the  total  of  his   armament.     Dis-  flM^a^ 
embarking   near   Lokri,  he  marched  across  the  lower  mim^^^y? 
part  of  the  peninsula  in  a  westerly  direction,  ravaged  ■*®™*' 
with  iire  and  sword  the  Rhegian  territory,  and  then  encamped 
near  the  strait  on  the  northern  side  of  Rhegium.     His  fleet  fol- 
lowed coastwise  round  Cape  Zephyrium  to  the  same  point.     While 
he  was  pressing  the  siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot  synod  des- 
patched from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist  in  the  defence. 
Their  ships,   having  rounded    Cape   Zephyrium,   were  nearing 
Rhegium  from  the  south,  when  Dionysius  himself  approached  to 
attack  them,  with  fifty  ships  detached  from  his  force.     Though 
inferior  in  number,  his  fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect  to 
size  and  equipment ;  so  that  the  Krotoniate  captains,  not  daring 
to  hazard  a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.    Dionysius  here  attacked 
them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their  crews) 
as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to  Rhegium, 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  city  could  come  forth  in  reinforcement, 
while  his  own  army  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.     The 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  101.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  100. 
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numbers  and  courage  of  the  Rhegines  baffled  his  efforts,  rescued 
the  ships,  and  hauled  them  all  up  upon  the  shore  in  safety. 
Obliged  to  retire  without  success,  Dionysius  was  farther  overtaken 
by  a  terrific  storm,  which  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger. 
Seven  of  his  ships  were  driven  ashore ;  their  crews,  1500  in 
number,  being  either  drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rhegines.  The  rest,  after  great  danger  and  difficulty,  either 
rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of  Messene ;  where 
Dionysius  himself  in  his  quinquereme  also  found  refuge,  but  only 
at  midnight,  and  after  imminent  risk  for  several  hours.  Dis- 
fieartened  by  this  misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter, 
he  withdrew  his  forces  for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.^ 
A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was  despatched 
northward  along  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Elea,  to  cooperate  with  the  Lucanians;  who 
from  that  coast  and  from  inland  were  invading  the  in- 
habitants of  Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  Thurii  was 
the  successor,  though  with  far  inferior  power,  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris ;  whose  dominion  had  once  stretched 
across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending  the  town  of  Laus, 
now  a  Lucanian  possession.*  Immediately  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lucanians,  the  Thurians  had  despatched  an  urgent 
message  to  their  allies,  who  were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pur- 
suant to  covenant.  But  before  such  junction  could  possibly  take 
place,  the  Thurians,  confiding  in  their  own  native  force  of  14,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  marched  against  the  enemy  single-handed. 
The  Lucanian  invaders  retreated,  pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who 
followed  them  even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines 
which  stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the 
most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military  operations.* 
They  assailed  successftilly  a  fortified  post  or  village  of  the  Luca- 
nians, which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich  plunder.  By  such 
partial  advantage  they  were  so  elated,  that  they  ventured  to  cross 
over  all  the  mountain  passes  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
southern  sea,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town 
of  Laus*— once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  predecessors. 


Defeat  of 
the  inha- 
bltantu  of 
Thurii  by 
the  Luca- 
nians. 
Leptiods 
with  the 
fleet  of  Dio- 
nysius off 
Lftus— his 
ooudact 
towards  the 
survivors. 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  100. 

3  Herodot.  vL  21;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  253. 

>  See  the  description  of  ^is  moun- 
tainous region  between  the  Tarentine 
Qulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  an 
interesting  work  bj  a  French  General 
employed  in  Calabria  in  18U9~ Calabria 


during  a  military  residence  of  Three 
Years,  Letters,  17,  18,  19  (translated 
and  published  by  Effingham  Wilson. 
London,  1832). 

*  Diodor.  xiy.  101.  $ovX6fi€yoi  Aoof, 
w6\iif  tvBaifiova,  xoKiopKria-ai.  This  ap- 
pears the  true  reading:  it  is  an  acute 
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But  the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these  impracticable 
paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly  increased  numbers, 
forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain  surrounded  with 
high  and  precipitous  cli&  Attacked  in  tins  plain  by  numbers 
double  their  own,  the  unfortunate  Thurians  underwent  one  of  the 
most  bloody  defeats  recorded  in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their 
14,000  men,  10,000  were  slain,  under  merciless  order  from  the 
Lucanians  to  give  no  quarter.  The  remainder  contrived  to  flee  to 
a  hill  near  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  coasting  along  at  no  great  distance.  Distracted  with  terror^ 
they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope,  that  these  were  the  ships* 
expected  from  Rhegium  to  their  aid ;  though  the  Rhegines  would 
naturally  send  their  ships,  when  demanded,  to  Thurii,  on  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea  near  Laus.  Under  this 
impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off'from  the  shore  to  seek  pro- 
tection on  ship-board.  But  they  found  themselves,  unfortunately, 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Leptines,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius, 
come  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  With  a 
generosity  not  less  unexpected  than  honourable,  this  officer  saved 
their  lives,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other 
defenceless  survivors ;  persuading  or  constraining  the  Lucanians 
to  release  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of  silver  per  man.^ 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four  thousand 
citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  ^^  ^sb. 
be  massacred  or  sold  by  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  and  Fresh  expe- 
^  procured  the  warmest  esteem  for  Leptines  personally  inonysim 
among  the  Thurians  and  other  Italiot  Greeks.    But  it  lujtot^ 
incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who  now  p^err^ 
proclaimed    openly    his    project  of   subjugating    these  S^b^^^^ 
Greeks,  and  was  anxious  to  encourage  the  Lucanians  as  ^"'*'°^ 
indispensable    allies.     Accordingly  he  dismissed  Leptines,   and 
named  as  admiral  his  other  brother  Thearides.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  a  fresh  expedition ;  no  longer  intended  against 
Rhegium  alone,  but  against  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.     He  departed 
from  Syracuse  with  a  powerful  force — 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse, 
with  which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to  Messene ;  bis  fleet 
under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40  ships  of  war,  and  300 
transports  with  provisions.     Having  first  successfully  surprised  and 
captured  near  the  Lipari  isles  a  Rhe^an  squadron  of  ten  ships, 


conjecture  proposed  by  Niebuhr  (Ro- 
miflch.  Gkscbicht.  i.  p.  90)  in  place  of 
tbe   worda — fiovX6fi€yoi  \ahy  koX  yt6\iy 


^  Diodor.  ziv.  102. 
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the  crews  of  which  he  constituted  prisoners  at  Messene,  he  trans- 
ported his  army  across  the  strait  into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to 
Kaulonia — on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  conterminous 
with  the  northern  border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked 
this  place  vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his 
arsenal  furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their  united 
United  army  forcc  to  relieve  it  Their  chief  centre  of  action  was 
*or^ta  !ldJ^*  Kroton,  where  most  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  the  most 
^e^e  the  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  cause,  were  now  assembled. 
JdJS^*'  One  of  these  exiles,  Heloris  (who  had  before  been 
!SSd.1i^  named  general  by  the  Rhegines),  was  entrusted  with  the 
^nenS  ****  commaud  of  the  collective  army ;  an  arrangement 
•Iain.  neutralising  all  lo^al  jealousies.      Under   the    cordial 

sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at  Kroton,  estimated 
at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse  ;  by  what  cities  furnished,  or 
in  what  proportions,  we  are  unable  to  say.*  At  the  head  of 
these  troops,  Heloris  marched  southward  from  Kroton  to  the 
river  Elleporus  not  far  from  Kaulonia ;  where  Dionysius,  raising 
the  siege,  met  him.^  He  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that 
Heloris  with  a  chosen  regiment  of  500  men  (perhaps  Syracusan 
exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the  night,  Dionysius  surprised  this 
advanced  guard  at  break  of  day,  completely  isolated  from  the 
rest.  Heloris,  while  he  despatched  instant  messages  to  accelerate 
the  coming  up  of  the  main  body,  defended  himself  with  his  small 
band  against  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds 
were  too  great  After  an  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and  his 
companions  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  mmn  body,  though 
they  came  up  at  full  speed,  could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though  it  did 
The  whole  not  sufficc  to  save  the  general,  was  of  fatal  efficacy  in 
featedand  deranging  their  own  soldierlike  array.  Confused  and 
Diunysius.^  disheartened  by  finding  that  Hel6ris  was  slain,  which 
left  them  without  a  general  to  direct  the  battle  or  restore  order, 
the  Italiots  fought  for /some  time  against  Dionysius,  but  were  at 
length  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  effected  their  retreat 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  very  difficult 
to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  provisions.     Here  Dionysius 

>  Diodor.  ziv.  103.  |  name  of  this  river:   Diodorus  calls  it 

•  Polybiua  (i.  6)  gives  us  the  true  |  the  river  Heldris. 
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blocked  tbem  up,  without  attempting  an  attack,  but  keeping  the 
strictest  guard  round  the  hill  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and 
the  ensuing  night  The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of 
water,  so  subdued  their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a 
herald  with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorily  refused ; 
they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at 
discretion.  Against  this*  terrible  requisition  they  stood  out  yet 
awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of  physical  exhaustion  and 
suffering  drove  them  to  surrender,  about  the  eighth  hour  of  the 
day.^ 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from  the  hill 
and  defiled  before  Dionysius,  who  numbered  the  com-  oennons 
panics  as  they  passed  with  a  stick.     A^  his  savage  DioDTttu 
temper  was  well  known,  they  expected  notiiing  short  pnaonen. 
of  the  harshest  sentence.    So  much  the  greater  was  their  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  when  they  found  themselves  treated  not  merely 
with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.'    Dionysius  released  them  all 
without  even  exacting  a  ransom ;   and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  leaving  their  autonomy 
undisturbed.      He  received  the  warmest  thanks,  accompanied  by 
votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the  prisoners  as  well  as  from  the 
cities;  while  among  the  general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was 
bailed  as  Ibrming  the.  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.'    Such 
admiration  was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then 
prevalent. 

With  the  Erotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except  Rhc^um 
and  Lokri)  Dionysius  had   had  no  marked  previous  b^sss. 
relations,  and  therefore  had  not  contracted  any  strong  ^°^™ 
personal  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  favour.     With  S^^JJJtl 
Rheffium  and  Lokri,  the  case  was  different     To  the  tbempMoe 
Lokrians  he  was  strongly  attached :  against  the  Rhegmes  tenni. 
his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast  with  his  recent  dismissal  of 
the  Krotoniate  prisoners ;  a  proceeding  which  had  been  probably 
dictated,  in  great  part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  bis  hands  free  for 
the  attack  of  isolated  Rhegium.    After  having  finished  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against  that  city, 

^  Diodor.  ziv.  105.     vap^S«irar  abrobs  1  i^dmii  vdrrvy  hritiKitrraros. 
W9p\  ^9&iiiy  Apta^f  ilihi  r&  a^fiara  waptf-        '  Diodor.  xiy.  105.     ical  ^x^^hp  rovr* 
fuvoi,  l8o{c  wpdrruy  iv  r^  (pr  KdkXivroit^ 

'  Diodor.  ziv.  105.    Ktd  vd^rwy  abrov        Sirabo,  yL  p.  261. 
bmQnKV9v6rrmv    rh    BripuiAts,    robydirrwy 
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and  prepared  to  besiege  it  The  citizetis,  feeling  themselves 
without  hope  of  succour,  and  intimidated  by  the  disaster  of  their 
Italiot  allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate  terms,  and 
imploring  him  to  abstain  from  extreme  or  unmeasured  rigour.^ 
For  the  moment,  Dionysius  seemed  to  comply  with  their  request. 
He  granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  surrender 
all  their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — that  they  should  pay  to 
him  300  talents  in  money — and  that  they  should  place  in  his 
hands  100  hostages.  All  these  demands  were  strictly  complied 
with ;  upon  which  Dionysius  withdrew  his  army,  and  agreed  to 
spare  the  city.^ 

His  next  proceeding  was,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium  ; 
B.C.  389.  t^o  cities  which  seem  between  them  to  have  occupied 
He  captnrea  the  wholc  breadth  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately 
and  Hippo-  uorth  of  Rhcgium  and  Lokri ;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern 
habitonte'  coast,  Hippouium  on  or  near  the  western.  Both  these 
to*syracu8e  citics  hc  besicgcd,  took,  and  destroyed :  probably  neither 
inad7o^  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  circumstances  of  the  case,  made 
to  i/)kri.  ^^y  strenuous  resistance.  He  then  caused  the  inhabitants 
of  both  of  them,  such  at  least  as  did  not  make  their  escape,  to  be 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domiciliated  them  as  citizens, 
allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes.*  To  be  a 
citizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  this  moment,  to  be  a  subject  of  his 
despotism,  and  nothing  more :  how  he  made  room  for  these  new 
citizens,  or  furnished  them  with  lands  and  houses,  we  are  un- 
fortunat-ely  not  informed.  But  the  territory  of  both  these  towns, 
evacuated  by  its  free  inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaves, 
or  serfs),  was  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  their 
city.  That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage, 
was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in  collective 
property.  Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear 
what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute  the  new 
lands ;  but  our  informant  is  silent. 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not  only  all 
AruficMof  Sicily  *  (to  use  the  language  of  Plato,  but  even  no  incon- 
to  taJJS*  siderable  portion  of  Italy.  Such  wholesale  changes  of 
dS!m*Se  domicile  and  property  must  probably  have  occupied  some 
KhegioM.      months;    during:  which   time   the  army  of  Dionysius 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  106.     xai  irapoucaXiffai  I      *  Diodor.  xiv.  106,  107. 
fiTiB^v   T€pl    avr&y    ^ir^p    AyOpniroy\      ^  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  D.    AioHa- 
0ov\f^t<rBcu,  ,  ffios  8^  tls  fiiw  ir6\iy   iLOpoiiras  wwaif 

'  Diodor.  xir.  106.  \  SiwcA^av  6irh  tro^laSj  &c. 
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seems  never  to  have  quitted  the  Calabrian  pcninsulai  though 
he  himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time  in  person  to 
Syracuse.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  depopulation  of  Hipponium 
and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of 
Rhegium.  Upon  this  Dionyaius  had  resolved.  The  recent  cove- 
nant into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  Rhegines,  was  only  a 
fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  them  into  a  sur* 
render  of  their  navy,  in  order  that  he  might  afterwards  attack 
them  at  greater  advantage.  Marching  his  army  to  the  Italian 
shore  of  the  strait,  near  Rhegium,  he  affected  to  busy  himself  in 
preparations  for  crossing  to  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  a 
friendly  message  to  the  Rhegines,  requesting  them  to  supply  him 
for  a  short  time  with  provisions,  under  assurance  that  what  they 
furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  {rqga  Syracuse..  It  was  his 
purpose,  if  they  refused,  to  resent  it  as  an  insult,  and  attack  them ; 
if  they  consented,  to  consume  their  provisions,  without  performing 
his  engagement  to  replace  the  quantity  consumed ;  and  then  to 
make  his  attack  after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  had 
been  diminished.  At  first  the  Rhegines  complied  willingly,  fur- 
nishing abundant  supplies.  But  the  consumption  continued,  and 
the  departure  of  the  army  was  deferred — first  on  pretence  of  the 
illness  of  Dionysius,  next  on  other  grounds — ^so  that  they  at  length 
detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish  any  more.  Dionysius 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  gave  back  to  them  their  hundred  hostages, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  town  in  form.^ 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
defrauded   of  their  means    of  defence,   the   Rhegines  ^  ^^^^^ 
nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  all  the  energy  of  ^^  ^^^ 
despair.     Phyton  was  chosen  commander,   the   whole  J»»8»n»n— 
population  was  armed,  and  all  the  line  of  wall  carefully  ^^"^  ^^ 
watched.     Dionysius  made  vigorous  assaults,  employing  ^"^l^ 
all  the  resources  of  his  battering  machinery  to  effect  a  Kijum. 
breach.     But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obstinately,  oftiiepiaoe 
and   with   much  loss    on    both   sides;    several   of  his  after  a 
machines  were  also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  opportune  ei^en 
sallies  of  the  besieged.    In  one  of  the  assaults,  Dionysius  "^°  '* 
himself  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  spear  thrust  in  the  groin,  from 
which  he  was  long  in  recovering.     He  was  at  length  obliged  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone 
for  subduing  these  valiant  citizena     For  eleven  months  did  the 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  107,  108.  Polyaenus 
relates  thiB  stratagem  of  Dionysius  about 
the  provisions,  as  if  it  had  been  prac- 


tised at  the  siege  of  Himera,  and  not  of 
Rhegium  (Polywn.  v.  3^  10). 
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Rhegines  hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of  want  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  at  last  terminating  in  the  agony  and  distraction  of 
famine.  We  are  told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be 
sold  for  the  enormous  price  of  five  minae ;  at  the  rate  of  about  14t 
sterling  per  bushel :  every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was 
consumed :  at  length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the 
grass  on  parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this  intolerable 
condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end  of  near  eleven  months, 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dionysius,  on 
Cruel  treat-  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of  unburied  corpses, 
Phyton^by  bcsidcs  6000  citizcus  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation.  All 
Wouysius.  these  captives^  were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who 
could  •  provide  a  mina  (about  3^.  lis.)  were  allowed  to  ransom 
themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  such  a  period 
of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained  the  means  of  ransom 
was  probably  very  small.  But  the  Rhegine  general,  Phylon,  was 
detained  with  all  his  kindred,  and  reserved  for  a  different  &te. 
First,  his  son  was  drowned,  by  order  of  Dionysius :  next,  Phyton 
himself  was  chained  to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited  to 
scorn,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that  I^ionysius  had 
just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  '^  He  is  more  fortunate  than  his 
father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this  pillory,  and  led  round  . 
the  city,  with  attendants  scourging  and  insulting  him  at  every  step ; 
while  a  herald  proclaimed  aloud,  '^  Behold  the  man  who  per- 
suaded the  Rhegines  tx)  war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius  I " 
Phyton,  enduring  all  these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and 
dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  the  herald, 
that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray 
the  city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself  soon  be  overtaken  by  the 
divine  vengeance.  At  length  the  prolonged  outrages,  combined 
with  the  noble  demeanour  and  high  reputation  of  the  victim, 
excited  compassion  even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself. 
Their  murmurs  became  so  pronounced,  that  he  began  to  apprehend 
an  open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phyton.  Under  this 
fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  Phyton  ^ith  his  entire  kindred  should  be  drowned.' 

1  Diodor.  xiy.  112.   'O  8i  ^^rtty,  jcarck  I  fi^vos,  icoi  Kcprh  rhtf  &\\op  fiioy  iKawo^' 
rifv  iroKiopKiav  arftarriyhs  i,ya$hs  y€y€yiri-  \  fitvos,  oi/K  ky%¥V&s  iirt^tve  r^y  ^irl  tij* 
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-  The  i»*ophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy  man  perished, 
that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  overtake  his  destroyer,  strong 
was  noway  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  reality.  The  exdted  by 
power  and  prosperity  of  Dionysius  underwent  abatement  Phjton. 
by  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  383  B.C.,  yet  remained  very 
considerable  even  to  his  dying  day.  And  the  misfortunes  which 
fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the  younger  Dionysius,  nmre  than  thirty 
years  afterwards,  though  they  doubtless  received  a  religious  interpre- 
tation from  contemporary  critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more 
recent  than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phyton.  But  these  bar- 
barities, if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with  profound 
sympathy  by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even  commemorated 
with  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While  Dionysius  was  com- 
posing tragedies  (of  which  more  presently)  in  hopes  of  applause 
in  Greece,  he  was  himself  furnishing  real  matter  of  history,  not 
less  tragical  than  the  sufferings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and 
heroines  to  which  he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a 
subject.  Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggra- 
vated, which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to 
recount,  there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the  Rhegine 
general ;  who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rebel,  but 
an  enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the  worst  that  even  Dionysius 
himself  could  say,  was,  that  he  had  persuaded  his  countrymen 
into  the  war.  And  even  this  could  not  be  said  truly  ;  since  the 
antipathy  of  the  Rhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing, 
traceable  to  his  enslavement  of  Naxos  and  ELatana,  if  not  to  causes 
yet  'earlier — though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very  probably  be 
true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to  betray  Rhegium  (as 
the  generals  of  Naxos  and  Katana  had  been  bribed  to  betray  their 
respective  cities),  and  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  finding  the 
proposition  repelled.  The  Hellenic  war-practice  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  cruel.  Both  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  put  to 
death  prisoners  of  war  by  wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos, 
after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make 
death  worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  ^protracted  tissue  of 


rcXevT^s  rifjMpiay   &XX*    iucttrdwXriKroy 

w6\.iy  oi  fiovXiiOfU  xpoZovyai  Aioyvffl^ 
Tvyxdyti  tUs  rtfjMpiaSf  fiy  abr^  rh  5«- 
fUyiov  ixtiy^  avyrSf/ms  i'wicrrii<ru*  &trr9 
r^v  hp^r^y  T&v9ph9  koX  *apii  roTs  arpor 
TM^TCuf  rod  Aioyvatou  KortKttiaBtu,  Kcd 
T  vas  IjBn  Bopvfitiy,  'O  .9^  Aioyi^ios, 
c&Ao/S^^ds  fiii  Turcs  r&y  ffrpcwMT&y  kwo' 


roK/i-^ff^ffiy  i^cipitd(uy  rhy  ^{rrvya,  v»v- 
adfityos  rijs  rifjMplaSf  Korvw6yr9»9%  r^r 
&Tvx^  fktrh  T^f  <rv77CFc(«s.  OSros  fiiy 
o9y  ia^ti^ims  r^f  &p«T^r  iicy^fiois  vepi/ireirc 
rifi»piaiSf  fcal  iroAAoirf  Icrxc  Koi  rdrc  rwy 
'EXA^ywy  robs  hkyfiaawras  riiy  irvft^opia^f 
Kol  ficra  ravra  irotirriis  robs  Bpriy-^ffoyras 
rh  r^s  w€ptirtTti«s  ^Aeciy^v. 
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tortures  and  indignities,  is  not  Hellenic ;  it  is  Carthaginian  and 
Asiatic  Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  than  a  Greek  when 
he  released  without  ransom  the  Krotoniate  prisoners  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Kaulonia ;  but  he  b  ecame  far  worse  than  a  Greek, 
and  worse  even  than  his  own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped  aggra- 
vated suffering,  beyond  the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of 
Phyton.  and  his  kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Rhegium  to  be  destroyed^  or 
Rbe  lum  dismantled.  Probably  he  made  over  the  lands  to  Lokri» 
dismantled  like  thosc  of  Kaulouia  and  Hipponium.  The  free 
territory  of  Rhcginc  citizcns  had  all  been  transported  to  Syracuse 
caiBbrian  for  salc ;  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  their 
un?tSto*  liberty  by  providing  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dionysius 
was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians,  as  to  transfer  to  them  two 
other  neighbouring  town-domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which 
he  had  no  peculiar  hatred — much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to 
make  the  like  transfer  of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would 
gratify  at  once  his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  Rhegium  did  not  permanently  continue 
incorporated  with  Lokri ;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia  nor  Hipponium. 
The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers  depended  on  the 
ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty ;  but  for  the  time  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  capture  of  Rhegium,  the  Lokrians 
became  masters  of  the  Rhegine  territory  as  well  as  of  the  two 
other  townships,  and  thus  possessed  all  the  Calabrian  peninsula 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  To  the  Italiot  Greeks  generally, 
these  victories  of  Dionysius  Were  fatally  ruinous,  because  the 
political  union  formed  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  interior,  was  overthrown,  leaving 
each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and  isolation.* 

The  year  387,  in  which  Rhegium  surrendered,  was  also  dia- 
iufSwdas  tinguished  for  two  other  memorable  events  ;  the  general 
-aaoendent    peacc  in  Central  Greece  under  the  dictation  of  Persia 

poeltlon  01        '■  -^ 

Bporuand  and  Sparta,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 

Biufl.  Kro-  and  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.* 
queredby  The   two   great  ascendent  powers   in  the  Grecian 

Splendid  '  world  wcrc  uow,  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Dionysius 

fromthe"  in  Sicily ;  each  respectively  fortified  by  alliance  with  the 

Hfirt.*  ^  other.     I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter  *  described 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258.     ixupayri  V  o^y    trioy,  &C.  «  Pol>biu8,  ii.  39.  67, 

v6\iy  oiffav KaraaKd^lftu  Aioi'iJ-  j      »  Polybiua,  i,  G.        *  Chap.  LXXVI, 
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the  position  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  how  gi'eatly 
she  gained  by  making  herself  the  champion  of  that  Persian  rescript 
— ^and  how  she  purchased,  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on  land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed 
before  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  though  without  recovering  the  maritime 
empire  forfeited  by  that  defeat. 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west  formed  a 
suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in  Southern  Italy  had 
already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all  the  far- 
famed  recollections  of  Gelon ;  but  he  now  still  farther  extended  it 
by  sending  an  expedition  against  Kroton.  This  city,  the  largest  in 
Magna  Graecia,  fell  under  his  power ;  and  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing, by  surprise  or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  the  sea.^  He  seems  also  to  have  advanced  yet  farther 
with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii;  which  city  owed  its  preservation 
solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  wind&  He  plundered  the 
temple  of  Here  near  Cape  Lakinium,  in  the  domain  of  Kroton. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty 
and  celebrity,  which  at  the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to 
admiring  spectators ;  a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive  offering  of  a 
Sybarite  named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius  sold  this  robe  to  the 
Carthaginians.  It  long  remained  as  one  of  the  permanent 
religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced  for  worship : 
whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Carthaginians  were  about  this 
time  peculiarly  anxious  to  propitiate,  in  hopes  of  averting  or 
alleviating  the  frightful  pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so 
often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dionysius  at  the 
prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or  about  27,600Z.  sterling.*  In- 
credible as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  the  honour 
done  to  the  new  Gods  would  be  mainly  estimated  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out  As  the  Carthaginians  would 
probably  think  no  price  too  great  to  transfer  an  unrivalled  vestment 

^  Livy  has  presenred  the  mention  of  !  tack  of  Dionysius  upon  Kroton. 


this  important  acquisition  of  Dionysius 
(xxiv.  3). 

"Sed  arx  Crotonis,  un&  parte  immi- 
nens  mari,  alter&  yei*gente  in  agrum, 
situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  munita, 
poetea  et  muro  ciacta  est,  qu&  per 
aversas  rupes  ab  Dionysio  Sicilia)  ty- 
ranno  per  dolam  fuerat  capta." 

Justm  alBo.(zx.  5)  mentions  the  at- 


We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
refer  the  capture  to  the  present  part  of 
the  career  of  Dionysius. 

See  also  ^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  61. 

'  Aristotel.  Auscult.  Mirab.  8.  96  ; 
AthenasuB,  xii.  p.  541 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 

Polemon  specified  this  costly  robe, 
in  his  work  Tltpl  r&w  iv  Kaoxi^yt 
Tl4ir\»r  .... 
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from  the  wardrobe  of  the  Lakinian  Here  to  the  newly-established 
temple  and  worship  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  in  their  city — so 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation 
of  the  holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  Erotoniates,  and 
with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  frequented  the  Lakinian 
festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a  citadel  near 
the  sea  capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate  garrison, 
Dionysius  divested  the  inhabitants  of  their  southern 
possession  of  Skylletium,  which  he  made  over  to  ag- 
grandize yet  farther  tho.  town  of  Lokri.*  Whether  he 
pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf  so 
as  to  acquire  the  like  hold  on  Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot 
say.  But  both  of  them  must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid 
extension  and  near  approach  of  his  power ;  especially  Thurii,  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf,  Diouysius  was 
enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even  to  distant  ultramarine 
enterprises.  To  escape  from  his  long  arm,  Syracusan  exiles  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  of  their  divisions 
either  founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona,  high  up 
the  Adriatic  Gulf.'  On  the  other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in  vicinity  and 
alliance  with  the  Illyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part  sent  a  fleet, 
and  established  more  than  one  settlement.  To  these  schemes  he 
was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians, 
named  Alketas,  who,  residing  at  Syracuse  as  an  exile,  had  gained 
his  confidence.  He  founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on 
the  Illyrian  coast,  considerably  north  of  Epidamnus;  and  he 
assisted  the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settlements, 
in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf— the  islands  of 
Issa  and  Pharos.  His  admiral  at  Lissus  defeated  the  neighbouring 
Illyrian  coast-boats,  which  harassed  these  newly-settled  Parians ; 
but  with  the  Illyrian  tribes  near  to  Lissus,  he  maintained  an 
intimate  alliance,  and  even  furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with 
Grecian  panoplies.  It  is  aflSrmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of 
Dionysius  and  Alketas  to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in 
invading  Epirus  and  restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian  princi- 
pality ;  next  in  pillaging  the  wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — k  scheme* 


»  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261. 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  241.  It  would  seem 
that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  coast  of  Apu- 
lia on  the  Adriatic  by  Dionysius  Uie 


younger  during  the  first  yearn  of  his 
reign — according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  5) — 
must  have  been  reaUy  founded  by  the 
elder  Dionysius,  near  about  the  time  to 
which  we  have  now  reached. 
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far-reaching,  yet  not  impracticable,  and  capable  of  being  seconded 
by  a  Syracusan  fleet,  if  circumstances  favoured  its  execution.  The 
invasion  of  Epirus  was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossians  were 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  slain.  But  the .  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force  to  the  spot 
and  prevented  all  farther  march  southward.^  Alketas  however 
seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  portion  of  Epirus,  in  the 
territory  nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra;  where  we  have  already 
recognised  him,  in  a  former  chapter,  as  having  become  the  de- 
pendent of  Jason  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  undertaken  by  Dionysius  about  this  time  was 
a  maritime  expedition  along  the  coasts  of  Latium,  Etruria,  ^^  394, 
and   Corsica;   partly   under  colour  of   repressing    the  Dionyvtus 
piracies    committed  from    their    maritime   cities;   but  Sie'coutof 
partly  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the  rich  and  holy  Etn^  Md 
temple  of  Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or  its  sea-port  Pyrgi.     In  l^pifof 
this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it  of  money  and  precious  ^^'^ 
ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000  talent&     The  AgyllsBans  came 
forth  to  defend  their  temple,  but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost 
so  much  both  in  plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after 
returning   to  Syracuse   and   selling  the   prisoners,  obtained    an 
additional  profit  of  500  talents.* 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by  Dionysius,'  that 
the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had  recently  sacked  Rome, 
sent  to  proffer  tiieir  alliance  and  aid.  He  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion ;  from  whence  perhaps  the  Gallic  mercenaries  whom  we  after- 
wards find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their  date.  His 
long  arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on  the 
other.  Master  of  most  o(  Sicily  and  much  of  Southern  Italy,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in  Greece — the 
unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples  everywhere* — ^he 
inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  throughout  Central  Greece.  He 
was  the  more  vulnerable  to  this  sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a 


>  Diodor.  XT.  13,  U. 

«  Diodor.  xv.  14 ;  Strabo,  ▼.  p.  226 ; 
Servius  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  x.  184. 

s  Juatin,  xx.  5 ;  Xenoph.  Uellen.  vii. 
1,  20. 

*  See  PBeudo-Aristotel.  (Elsonomic.  ii. 
20-41 ;  Cicero,  De  Nator.  Deor.  iii.  34, 
82,  85:  in  which  paasages,  howeyer, 
there  must  be  sevenl  incorrect  asser- 
tiona  as  to  the  actual  temples  pillaged; 


for  DionymuB  could  not  have  been  in 
PeloponneeuB  to  rob  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Oiympia^  or  of  .^Ssculapius  at  Epi- 
daunta. 

AtheniBus  (xy.  p.  693)  recounts  an 
anecdote  that  DionvBius  plundered  the 
temple  of  JBsculapius  at  St/raeuse  of  a 
valuable  golden  table;  which  is  far 
more  probable. 
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triumphant  prince,  but  also  a  tragic  poet;  competitor,  as  such, 
for  that  applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can 
extort.  Since  none  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserved, 
we  can  form  no  judgement  of  our  own  respecting  them. 
Yet  when  we  learn  that  he.  had  stood  second  or  third, 
and  that  one  of  his  compositions  gained  even  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaean  festival  at  Athens,*  in  368-367  B.C. — the 
favourable  judgement  of  an  Athenian  audience  affords  good  reason 
for  presuming  that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387  B.O.,  however, 
Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impartial  hearing 
anywhere.     For  while   on   the   one   hand  his  own  circle  would 
applaud  every  word — on  the  other  hand,  a  large   proportion  of 
independent  Greeks  would  be  biassed  against  what  they  heard  bjr 
their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author.     If  we  believed  the  anecdotes 
recounted  by  Diodorus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the 
tragedies  were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irritability 
of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even  to  silly 
weakness.     The  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  a  resident  or  visitor 
at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these  tragedies  privately  recited, 
was  asked  his  opinion.     He  gave  an  unfavourable  opinion,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  prison :  ^  on  the  next  day  the  intercession  of 
friends   procured   his   release,  and   he   contrived  afterwards,   by 
delicate  wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express  an  inoffensive 
sentiment  without  openly  compromising  truth.     At  the  Olympic 
festival  of  388  B.C.,  Dionysius  had  sent  some  of  his  compositions  to 
Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors  and  chorists  to  recite  them. 
But  so  contemptible  were  the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of 
every  advantage  of  recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and 
ridiculed ;  moreover  the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were 
shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the  suffering  of 
their  voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems  entrusted  to  them.     The 
flatterers   of  Dionysius,  however   (it  is   said),  still  continued  to 
extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a 
poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible ;  which 
Dionysius  believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies  without 
being  disheartened.* 

Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  mef^  at  the 
expense  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace  some  important  matter 


1  Diodor.   xv.   74.      See   Mr.    Fynes 
Clinton,  Fast.  HeUen.  ad.  ann.  a67  b  c. 
*^  See  a  different  version  of  the  story 


about  PhiloxenuB  in  Plutarch,  De  For- 
tun.  Alexand.  Mogni,  p.  334  C. 
*  Diodor.  xiv.  lti» ;  xv.  6, 
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of  fact  Perhaps  in  the  year  388  b.c.,  but  certainly  in  the  year 
384  B.C.  (both  of  them  Olympic  years),  Dionyslus  sent  Olympic 
tragedies  to  be  recited,  andr  chariots  to  run,  before  the  384  b^;., 
crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olympia.  The  year  387  thJpc^dr 
B.C.  was  a  memorable  year  both  in  Central  Greece  and  wonySof" 
in  Sicily.  In  the  former,  it  was  signalised  by  the  mo-  S?aicra 
mentous  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general  JSuSn-iuio 
war  of  eight  years'  standing :  in  the  latter,  it  marked  the  jSS-JSd** 
close  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  Dionysius,  with  the  JS?j^^iiio«g 
defeat  and  humiliation  of  Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  ^  ^  ^^^ 
Greeks,  and  subversion  of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hipponiura, 
Kaulonia,  and  Rhegium — the  fate  of  the  Rhegines  having  been 
characterised  by  incidents  most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The  first 
Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after  387  b.c.  was  accordingly  a 
distinguished  epoch.  The  tAO  festivals  immediately  preceding 
(those  of  392  b.c.  and  388  b.c.)  having  been  celebrated  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not  been  visited  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Hellenic  body  ;  so  that  the  next  ensuing  festival,  the  U9th 
Olympiad  in  384  b.c.,  was  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  (like 
the  90th  Olympiad  *  in  420  B.C.)  as  bringing  together  in  religious 
fraternity  those  who  had  long  been  separated.'  To  every  ambitious 
Greek  (as  to  Alkibiades  in  420  b.c.)  it  was  an  object  of  unusual 
ambition  to  make  individual  figure  at  such  a  festival.  To  Dlony* 
sius;  the  temptation  was  peculiarly  seductive,  since  he  was  trium- 
phant over  all  neighbouring  enemies — ^at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power 
— and  disengaged  from  all  war  requiring  his  own  personal  com- 
mand. Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  solemn  legation 
for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished  with 
abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with  splendid  tents 
to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia.  He 
farther  sent  several  chariots-and-four  to  contend  in  the  regular 
chariot  races :  and  lastly,  he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful 
as  well  as  highly  trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions 
before  such  as  were  willing  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  poetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal  programme 
of  the  festival 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence  of  Tbearides, 
brother  of  Dionysus,  was  exhibited  with  dazzling  efiect  before 

^  See  Chap.  LY.  of  this  HiBtory.  and  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  in  Pelo- 

'  See  above,    in    this    work,    Chap,  ponnesus  and  Asia.    I  am  now  obliged 

LXXYIL    I  have  already  noticed  the  to  notice  it  a^ain,  in  i-eferenoe  to  the 

peculiarity  of  this  Olympic  festival  of  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy — especially 

384  B.C.,  in  reference  to  the  position  to  Dionysius. 
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the  Olympic  crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  osten- 
Feoiings  of  tatiously  before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse. 
^^he'f^  Every  man,  even  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece, 
ilikmof  ^^  stimulated  to  inquire  into  his  past  exploits  and 
Kauionu.  character.  There  were  probably  many  persons  present, 
peculiarly  forward  in  answering  such  inquiries— the  numerous 
sufferers,  from  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  con- 
quests had  thrown  into  exile ; — and  their  answers  would  be  of 
a  nature  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy  against  Dionysius. 
Besides  the  numerous  depopulations  and  mutations  of  inhabitants 
which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen  that  he 
had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extinguished  three  free  Grecian 
communities — Rhegium,  Kaulonia,  Hippouium ;  transporting  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  to  Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kau- 
lonia, an  accidental  circumstance  occurred  to  impress  its  recent 
extinction  vividly  upon  the  spectators.  The  runner  who  gained 
the  great  prize  in  the  stadium,  in  384  B.C.,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of 
Kaulonia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of  foot,  celebrated 
as  having  gained  previous  victories  in  the  stadium,  and  always 
proclaimed  (pursuant  to  custom)  along  with  the  title  of  his  native 
city — "  Dikon  the  Kauloniate."  To  hear  this  well-known  runner 
now  proclaimed  as  "Dikon  the  Syracusan,"*  gave  painful  pub- 
licity to  the  fact,  that  the  free  community  of  Kaulonia  no  longer 
existed, — and  to  the  absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by 
Dionysius. 

In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  Greece,  I  have 
already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment  excited  among  Grecian 


^  Diodor.  xy.  14.  naph.  8*  *HXc(oi; 
*0\vfiviiis  fix^V  iwtvJiK6<rri\  ivvdrri  (B.C. 
384),  fca^  V  Mxa  ardZiov  Aixwy  Svpo- 
Koifftos, 

PauBonias,  vi.  3,  5.  AIkwv  9i  6  KoX- 
\ifi0p6rov  iriyrt  fikv  Ilu^oi  dp6fiov  ylKas^ 
rp€is  B^  iuf€i\fTO  *la6fiiw,  rcffffdptu  8i 
iv  Nc/bi«a,  Ktd  *OKvfjLTiaKiiS  fdav  fAty  iy 
ircutrl,  Hvo  Hh  &KKas  iwUpwy  Ktd  ol  K<d 
iyBpiavres  Iffoi  reus  yUcus  cltrly  4y  *0\vfi- 
Tif-  ireuBl  fi^y  8^  6yri  aJtn^  KavKw- 
pidrii,  Kaed'r€p  yt  Ka\  ^y,  ^»^p-. 
|cy  iLyayoptvBiiyar  rh  Si  hrh 
roirov  'XvpaKolff loy  ahrhy  kytt- 
y6p€Vffty   iir\   xp'^f^'tci- 

Pausanias  here  states,  that  Dikon  re- 
ceived a  bribe  to  permit  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  aus  a  Syracusan,  and  not  as  a 
Kauloniate.  Such  corruption  did  occa- 
sionally take  pkoe  (compare  another 
case  of  similar  bribery,  attempted  by 


Syracusan  envoys,  Pausan.  vi.  2,  4), 
prompted  by  the  vauity  of  the  Grecian 
cities  to  appropriate  to  themBelves  the 
celebrity  of  a  distinguished  victor  at 
Olympia.  But  in  this  instance,  the 
blame  imputed  to  Dikon  is  more  than 
he  deserves.  Kaulonia  had  been  already 
depopulated  and  incorporated  Tvith  Lo- 
kri;  the  inhabitants  being  taken  away 
to  Syracuse  and  made  Syracusan  citizens 
(Diodor.  xiv.  106).  Dikon  therefore 
could  not  have  been  proclaimed  a  Kau- 
loniate,  even  had  he  desired  it — when 
the  city  of  Kaulonia  no  longer  existed. 
The  city  was  indeed  afterwards  re- 
established ;  and  this  circumstance 
doubtless  contributed  tx)  mislead  Pau- 
sanias, who  does  not  seem  to  have  ber  n 
aware  of  its  temporary  subversion  by 
Dionysius. 
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patriots  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  wherein  Sparta  made  herself 
the  ostentatious  champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian  re-  Hanngne  of 
script,  purchased  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  theV^tTvai 
the  Great  King.     It  was  natural  that  this  emotion  should  S^A^ias. 
manifest  itself  at  the  nexj;  ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  to  tbe'^p^r 
384  B.O.,  wherein  not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  SrSl  ore- 
and  Corinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  ^o'the  buf- 
were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.    The  emotion  S?JSiived 
found  an   eloquent  spokesman   in  the  orator  Lysias.  sicuians. 
Descended  from  Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen  of  Thurii^^ 
Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greeks,     He  delivered  a  public  harangue  upon  the  actual 
state  of  political  affairs,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful 
present  and  upon  the  serious  dangers  of  the  future.     ^^  The  Grecian 
world  (he  ssdd)  is  burning  away  at  both  extremities.     Our  eastern 
brethren  have  passed  into  slavery  under  the  Great  King,  our 
western  under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.'    These  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the  real  in- 
struments of  dominion : '  if  both  of  them  combine,  they  will  ex- 
tinguish what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece.    They  have  been 
allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unopposed,  because  of  the 
past  dissensions  among  the  leading  Grecian  cities ;  but  it  is  now 
high  time  that  these  cities  should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther 
ruin.     How  can  Sparta,  our  legitimate  president,  sit  still  while  the 
Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and  consuming?     The  misfortunes  of 
our  ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.    Let  us  not  lie 
idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us  with  their 
united  force :  let  us  check  their  insolence  at  once,  while  it  is  yet 
in  our  power."* 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this  emphatic 
harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  Judio.  de   LysiA^   p.  '  8i  AcurcSaifioWovr  wdtrrwv  ftdXurrti,  rtyi 
452,  Reisk.  '  Tort  yrAfijf  xp^f^^^^  Kaioft4irfiP  t^k  'EA- 

*  Lysiius,  Fragm.  Orat.  33.  ap.  Dionye.  ]  \dia  wtpiop&ffir,  i/y^fiSvts  6yrts  rwv  'EA- 
Hal.  p.  521.     bp&v  otrtu  alaxP^'  Stoxci-     K'fir^y,  oitK  iZUvs,  &o. 

fUyrif  riif  'EXXdIBa,  koI  voXXk  fi^r  ainijs  I  Oi  yiip  iXKorplas  ^u  rif  r&y  AtoXw- 
6yTa  ^h  rf  fi€ipfidp^,  troXXiiS  9h  ir^Xfis  K^toy  ovfi^piis  POfitffiw,  &XX*  oUtlav 
6irh  rvpdyywv  ia^nirrarovs  yry^miniivas,  '  &hV  iLpafit7yat,  ttos  &r  iv^  a^ 
■  Lysias,  Fr.  Or.  33. /.  c.  ^EiriffroffBt  robs  ^fias  al  Bvydfitis  ^ii^ori- 
tk,  8ti  1^  fi\v  ApX^  T»r  Kpoxo^yrttr r^s  pmy  %\Bw<yiy,  &AX*  Iwt  Uri  f(ff- 
BtiXAmfSf  r&y  8i  XP^V'^'^^^  fiatriKths  (tti,  r^y  roirtay  Zfifiv  kw 
TcyJoi*  tA  9k  rS»y  'EAA^vwy  (r^tuura  rmy    A  D  <r  a  i. 

9«rayaaB<u  9vyafi4ywy  yavs  8)  voAA^^  ;  I  give  in  the  text  the  principal  points 
ainhs  K^ienrrtu,  toAA^  5i  6  ripoyyos  t^s  of  what  remains  out  of  tliia  discourse  of 
SurcAfot.  I  Lysias,  without  confining  myself  to  th« 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  Frag.  /.  c.    eav/iiC**    words. 
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word)  delivered  at  Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the  alarming 
Hatred  of  picture  of  the  time  which  he  laboured  to  impress :  Hellas 
iSd  fSr  of  already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by 
SSiJSSuor  the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  age,^  Artaxerxes  and 
Sth^JSt'a-  Dionysius — and  now  threatened  in  her  centre  by  their 
^^^  combined  efforts.     To  feel  the   full  probability  of  so 

gloomy  an  anticipation,  we  must  recollect  that  only  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  tKonysius,  already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  consider- 
able fraction  of  Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  across 
to  niyria,  armed  a  host  of  Illyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them 
southward  under  Alketas  against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  proceeding  farther  and  pilla^ng  the  Delphian  temple. 
The  Laceda&monians  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  force  to  arrest 
their  progress.'  No  wonder  then  that  Lysias  should  depict  the 
despot  of  Syracuse  as  meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Central 
Greece ;  and  as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had 
done,  but  of  terror  for  what  he  wje  about  to  do,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east' 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out  of  reach. 
But  the  second — Dionysius — though  not  present  in  pen- 
son,  stood  forth  by  his  envoys  and  appurtenances  con- 
spicuous even  to  ostentation,  beyond  any  man  on  the 
ground.  His  The&ry  or  solemn  legation  outshone  every 
other  by  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decorations :  his 
chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent :  his  horses 
were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from  the  Venetian  stock, 
imported  out  of  the  innermost  depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf:*  his 
poems,  recited  by  the  best  artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — 
by  excellent  delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by  superior 
intrinsic  merit  Now  the  antipathy  against  Dionysius  was  not 
only  aggravated  by  all  this  display,  contrasted  with  the  wretched- 
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*  Diodor.  xv.  23.  ol  fi^yi^roi  r&y  r^t 
SuvckrrAy,  &o. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

'  Isokrat^s  holds  similar  language, 
both  about  the  destructive  conquests  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  past  sufferings  and 
present  danger  of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat. 
iV.  (Panegyric),  composed  about  380 
B.C.,  and  (probably  enough)  read  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  (s.  197). 
i<rots  o*  hy  iral  rrjs  ifx^s  (hriBttas  iroAAoi 
KOToyfXfio'ciai'.  el  9v<rrvxicis  iw9po»y  6liv- 
pol^riv  iy  roiQVTois  KcupoTsy  4y  oTs  *lTaXia 
fi^y  itydffraros  y4yoy€,  2iffcX(a  8i  icara8«- 
ZoiXwreu  (compare  s.  145),  rocavrcu  8c 
v6k.€is  To7s  fiapfidpois  iK94^yrai,  rit  Hh 


XoiT^  fUpri  r&y  'EXX^rwir  iy  rdis  ftryf- 
trrois  KiyHi&yoif  itrriy, 

Isokratds  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  elder  Dionysius.  He  alludee  briefly 
to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philippum  (Orat.  v. 
s.  93),  in  terms  which  appear  to  indicate 
that  it  was  bold  and  plain  spoken  {Opa^ 
ffvrtpoy  r&y  iXXtty).  The  first  letter, 
among  the  ten  ascribed  to  Isokratds, 
purports  to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysius; 
but  it  seems  rather  (to  judge  by  the 
last  words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a  letter 
about  to  follow.  Nothing  distinct  can 
be  made  out  from  it  as  it  now  stands. 

*  Strabo,  v.  p.  212. 
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ness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom  he  had  dispossessed — but  was 
also  furnished  with  something  to  strike  at  and  vent  itself  upon. 
Of  such  opportunity  for  present  action  against  a  visible  object, 
Lysias  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  While  he  vehemently  preached 
a  crusade  to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily,  he  at  the 
same  time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple  tent  before  them,  rich 
and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which  lodged  the  brother  of  the 
despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial  retribution  for  the 
sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by  plundering  the  tent  which  insulted 
them  by  its  showy  decorations.  He  adjured  them  to  interfere  and 
prevent  the  envoys  of  this  impious  despot  from  sacrifidng  or  enter- 
ing their  chariots  in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Pan- 
hellenic  festival.^ 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  spectators  on 
the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less  intensity  the  generous 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indignation  to  which  Lysias  gave 
utterance.  To  what  extent  his  hearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming 
violence  of  his  practical  recommendations — how  far  they  actually 
laid  hands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from 
sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  brining  out  of  their  chariots  for  the 
race — we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  some  ventured  to 
plunder  the  tents :  *  how  much  was  effected  we  do  not  hear.  It 
is  certain  that  the  superintending  Eleian  authorities  would  interfere 
roost  strenuously  to  check  any  such  attempt  at  desecrating  the 
festival,  and  to  protect  the  Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their 
regular  sacrifice,  and  their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  farther 
certain,  as  far  as  our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan  chariots 
actually  did  run  on  the  lists ;  because  they  were,  though  by  various 
accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessful,  or  overturned  and  broken  iu 
pieces.' 

To  any  one  however  who  reflects  on  the  Olympic  festival,  with 
all  its  solemnity  and  its  competition  for  honours  of  various  kinds,  it 
will  appear  that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  antipathy, 
even  ^ough  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  act,  would  be  suffi- 


1  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  519.  Jud.  de  Lysift. 
*Z<rr\  8^  Tif  o^^  veanryvpiKhs  \6yos,  iv 

f  W9i$€i  robs^^XkiiPas iKfiaKX§Uf 

Atow^top  rhp  T^payyop  rris  itpxris,  Kal 
2ifrcX/ay  iKtvOtp&aat^  Ap^a4rBal  r«  r^s 
4x^P^f  fltdrfjca  /idXa,  Ziaffwdffeurras  r^r 
rov  rvpdyyou  ffmipiiv  XptHT^  rt  kcU  wop- 


Diodor.  ziv.  109.  Avo'far  .  .  .  wpo- 
crpcTcro  rk  w\4t$ri  ftii  vpoffHix^trBcu  rots 
Uo67s  ky&o't  robs  i^  durf$€ora^s  rvpa^" 
p(9os  kwtirra\fi4rovs  Btmpo^s, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  x.  Orator,  p. 
836  D. 

*  Diodor.  ziy.  109.     &0TC  rtpta  roK 
fifjtrcu  8(afnr(i(ccr  riis  ffmiwds. 

s  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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ciently  galling  to  the  Syracusan  envoys.  But  the  case  would  be 
far  worse,  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  came  to  be  redted.  These 
intenM  ^^^^  voluntecF  manifestations^  delivered  (like  the  harangue 
Sa**to^^  of  Lysias)  before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear ; 
against  Ui6  not  oompriscd  in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore 
utoDTsias      under  any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian  authorities. 

Tcdtod  at  y   I  M  J 

oi^pia-  Dionysius  stood  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself 
heaped  upou  his  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here 
name  and  therefore  the  antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be 
''®^°'  manifested  by  the  most  unreserved  explosions.  And 
when  we  are  told  that  the  badness  of  the  poems  ^  caused  them 
to  be  received  with  opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred 
intended  for  the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his 
verses.  Of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  what  they  really  n\eant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  full 
licence  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts.  Neither  the 
best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best  poems  even  of  Sophokles 
or  Pindar,  could  have  any  chance  against  such  predetermined 
antipathy.  And  the  whole  scene  would  end  in  the  keenest  dis- 
appointment and  humiliation,  inflicted  upon  the  Syracusan  envoys 
as  well  as  upon  the  actors ;  being  the  only  channel  through  which 
the  retributive  chastisement  of  Hellas  ooidd  be  made  to  reach  the 
ExceMive  ^^^thor.  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the 
grief,  wrath,    dcspot  fclt  thc  chastisemeut  in  his  inmost  soul.     The 

and  remorse  ^  ,  p      y  y      t  -ii  ti»» 

ofDioDysias  mcrc  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged  bim  into  an 
ofthiama-  agony  of  soTrow,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  grow 
against  him  worsc  by  broodiug  on  the  scene^  and  at  length  drove 
dons  and  him  ucarly  mad.  He  was  smitten  with  intolerable 
*^*^  consciousness  of  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards  him, 

even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant  and  independent 
Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred  was  shared  by  all 
around  him,^  and  suspected  every  one  as  plotting  against  his  life. 
To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did  this  morbid  excitement  carry  him, 
that  he  seized  several  of  his  best  friends,  under  false  accusations, 
or  surmises,  and  caused  them  to  be  slain.^  Even  his  brother 
Leptines,  and  his  ancient  partisan  Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted 


>  Diodop.  xiv.  109. 

'  Diodor.  zy.  7.  'O  tk  Ai09f6o'tos,  &ico^ 
tras  T^p  Tvy  froviii»A,rm¥  Ken'a4>p6yfi<rarf 
ivertffty  tls  ^cp/3oX^y  X^s.  'Aci  Zi 
fjuiWop  rod  irdBous  Mratriy  XxifiSdyovros, 
fuunm9iis  9id$€tris  Kdrtcrx*  rii^  ^X^*' 
oJbrQv,  Kcd  ^Qvuv  ain^  ^iricmf  Airoyros, 


Koi  w4pas,  M  roaovro  irpo^\$t  \{nrtis  iced 

M  ^'cvS^fir  alriais  &y«Xf !>,  obK  6\lyovt 
9k  Kol  i^nr/^wiffy  iy  oh  ^y  ^(Xi<rrof , 
KoX  Atmiyits  6  &ScX^s,  &o. 
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their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his  service,  did 
not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by  an  intermarriage 
between  their  families  made  without  his  privity,  both  were  banished 
from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received 
that  shelter  and  welcome  which  Leptines  had  peculiarly  merited 
by  his  conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  Leptines  did 
not  last  longer  than  (apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which  Diony- 
sius  relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  bis  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  Philistus  remained  in  banishment  more  than  sixteen  years ; 
not  returning  to  Syracuse  until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger.^ 

Such  was  the  memorable  scene  at  the   Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.,  togeth^  with  its  eflfect  upon  the  mind  of  Diony-  Jjjjji"*** 
sius.     Diodorus,  while  noticing  all  the  facts,  has  cast  an  <^^^<^' 
air  of  ridicule  over  them  by  recognising  nothing  except  fesution 
the  vexation  of  Dionysius,  si  the  ill  success  of  has  poem,  nioaysiiia. 
as  the  cause  of  his  mental  sufiering;   and  by  referring  to  the 
years  388  b.c.  and  386  b.o.,  that  which  properly  belongs  to  384 
B.C.'    Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poem  of 


'  For  the  banishmeDt,  and  the  return, 
of  PhilifltuB  and  Leptin^,  oompare  Dio- 
dor.  XY.  7,  and  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  11. 
Probably  it  yns  on  this  occasion  that 
Polyxenua,  the  brother-in-law  of  Diony- 
sius, took  flight  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  his  life  (Plutarch^  Dion.  c. 
21). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident  which 
offended  Dionysius  and  caused  both 
Philistus  and  Leptinds  to  be  banished. 
Diodorus  does  not  notice  this  incident; 
yet  it  is  not  irreconcileable  with  his 
narrative.  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
the  banishment  of  Leptinte,  but  only 
that  of  Philistus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  (and 
KepoB  also,  Dion.  c.  3)  that  Philistus 
did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  while  Diodorus 
states  his  return  coiyointly  with  that  of 
Leptinds — not  indicating  any  difference 
of  time.  Here  I  follow  Plutarch's  st«te- 
ment  as  the  more  probable. 

There  is  however  one  point  which  is 
perplexing.  Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c.  15) 
animadverts  upon  a  passage  in  the  his- 
tory of  Philistus,  wherein  that  historian 
had  dwelt  with  a  pathos  which  Plutarch 
thinks  childish  and  excessive,  upon  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  daughters 
of  LeptindiB,  "  who  had  fallen  from  the 
splendour  of  a  court  into  a  poor  and 


mean  condition."  How  is  this  recon- 
cileable  with  the  fact  stated  by  Dio- 
dorus, that  Leptinds  was  recalled  ftom 
exile  by  Dionysius  after  a  short  time, 
taken  into  favour  again,  and  invested 
with  command  at  the  battle  of  Kronium, 
whefe  he  was  slain  ?  It  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  Philistus  could  have 
insisted  with  so  much  sympathy  upon 
the  privations  endured  by  the  daiighters 
of  Leptin^  if  the  exile  of  the  father 
had  lasted  only  a  short  time. 

^  In  a  former  chapter  of  this  History 
(Ch.  LXXYII.),  I  have  already  shown 
grounds,  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  Central  Greece  and  Persia,  for  refer- 
ring the  discourse  of  Lysias,  just  noticed^ 
to  Olympiad  99  or  384  b.c.  I  here  add 
certam  additional  reasons,  derived  from 
what  is  said  about  Dionysius,  towards 
the  same  conclusion. 

In  xiv.  109,  Diodorus  describes  the 
events  of  388  B.C.,  the  year  of  Olympiad 
98,  during  which  Dionysius  was  still 
engaged  m  war  in  Italy,  besieging 
Rhegium.  He  says  that  Dionysius  made 
unpu^leled  efforts  to  send  a  great  dis- 
play to  this  festival ;  a  splendid  legation 
witn  richly  decorated  tents,  sever^  fine 
chariots-and-four,  and  poems  to  be  re- 
cited by  the  best  actors.  He  states  that 
Lysias  the  ontor  delivered  a  strong  in- 
vective against  him,  exoiting  those  who 
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Dionysius, — himself  a  man  of  ability  and  having  every  opportunity 
of  profiting^  by  good  critics  whom  be  bad  purposely  assembled 


heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syracuaon  despot 
from  sacrificing,  and  to  plunder  the  nch 
teots.  He  then  details  how  the  pur- 
poses of  Dionjsius  failed  miserably  on 
every  point;  the  fine  tents  were  assailed, 
the  chariotis  all  ran  wrong  or  were 
broken,  the  poems  were  hissed,  the 
ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were 
wrecked,  &c.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  ac- 
cumulation of  misfortunes  (he  tells  us), 
Dionysios  was  completely  soothed  bv 
his  flatterers  (who  told  him  that  such 
envy  always  followed  upon  greatness), 
and  did  not  desist  from  poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  describes 
the  events  of  386  b.c.  Here  he  again 
tells  us,  that  Dionysius,  persevering 
in  his  poetical  occupations,  composed 
verses  which  were  very  indifferent — 
that  he  was  angry  with  and  punished 
Philoxenus  and  others  who  criticised 
them  freely — ^that  he  sent  some  of  these 
compositions  to  be  recited  at  the  Olym- 
pic festival,  with  the  best  actors  and 
reciters— that  the  poems,  in  spite  of 
these  advantages,  were  despised  and 
derided  by  the  Olympic  audience— that 
Dionysius  was  distressed  by  this  re- 
pulse, even  to  anguish  and  madness, 
and  to  the  various  severities  and  cruel- 
ties against  his  friends  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  my  text. 

Now  upon  this  we  must  remark : — 

1.  The  year  386  B.a  is  no£  an  Olympic 
year.  Accordingly,  the  proceedings  de- 
scribed by  Diodorus  in  xy.  6,  7,  all 
done  by  Dionysius  after  his  hands  were 
free  from  war,  must  be  transferred  to 
the  next  Olympic  year,  384  b.c.  The 
year  in  which  Dionysius  was  so  deeply 
stung  by  the  events  of  Olympia^  must 
therefore  have  been  384  B.C.,  or  Olym- 
piad 99  (relating  to  388  B.C.). 

2.  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with  xv. 
7.  In  the  first  passage,  Dionysius  is  re- 
presented as  making  the  most  prodigious 
efforts  to  display  himself  at  Olympia  in 
every  way,  by  fine  tents,  chariots, 
poems,  &c. — and  also  as  having  under- 

fone  the  signal  insult  from  the  orator 
lysias,  with  the  most  disgraceful  failure 
in  every  way.  Tet  all  this  he  is  de- 
scribed to  have  borne  with  tolerable 
equanimity,  being  soothed  bv  his  flat- 
terers. But,  in  XV.  7  (relatmg  to  386 
B.C.,  or  more  probably  to  384  b.c.)  he  is 
represented  as  having  merely  foiled  in 
respect  to  the  effect  of  his  poems;  no- 
thing whatever  being  said  about  display 


of  any  other  kind,  nor  about  an  ha- 
rangue from  Lysias,  nor  insult  to  the 
envovB  or  the  tents.  Yet  the  simple 
repuLBe  of  the  poems  is  on  this  occasion 
affirmed  to  have  thrown  Dionysius  into 
a  paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  madness. 

Now  if  the  great  and  insulting  treat- 
ment, which  Diodorus  refers  to  388  B.C., 
could  be  borne  patiently  by  Dionysius — 
how  are  we  to  believe  that  he  was 
driven  mad  by  the  far  less  striking  fail- 
ure in  384  B.C.?  Surely  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  violent  invective  of  Ly- 
sias and  the  profound  humiliation  of 
Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
tome  Olympic  phaenomenon;  the  former 
as  cause,  or  an  essential  part  of  the 
cause — the  latter  as  effect.  The  fftcts 
will  then  read  consistently  and  in 
proper  harmony.  As  they  now  appear 
in  Diodorus,  there  is  no  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  terrible  suffering  of 
Dionysius  described  in  xv.  7;  it  appears 
like  a  comic  exaggeration  of  reality. 

3.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts  and 
outlay,  which  Diodorus  affirms  Diony- 
sius to  have  made  in  388  B.c.  for  display 
at  the  Olympic  games — come  just  at  the 
time  when  Dionysius,  being  in  the 
middle  of  his  Italian  war,  could  hardly 
have  had  either  leisure  or  funds  to  de- 
vote so  much  to  the  other  purpose; 
whereas  at  the  next  Olympic  festival, 
or  384  B.C.,  he  was  free  fcom.  war,  and 
had  nothing  to  divert  him  frx>m  pre- 
paring with  great  efforts  all  the  means 
of  Olympic  success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  facts  which 
Diodorus  has  stated  are  nearly  all  cor- 
rect, but  that  he  has  misdated  them, 
referring  to  388  B.C.,  or  Olymp.  98 — 
what  properly  belongs  to  384  B.C.,  or 
Olymp.  99.  Very  possibly  Dionysius 
may  have  sent  one  or  more  chariots  to 
run  in  the  foimer  of  the  two  Olym- 
piads; but  his  signal  efforts,  with  his 
insulting  fiulure,  brought  about  partly 
by  Lysias,  belong  to  the  latter. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  citation  from  the  oration  of 
Lysias,  does  not  specify  to  which  of  the 
Olympiads  it  belongs. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  7.  9ih  jcol  ir9i^iAara  ypd' 
^tuf  ^coT^craTo  fitrk  iroXA^s  <nrov9^r, 
K<d  rohs  iy  roinois  8((|ay  Ix**^'*  fi^^^ 
"wifiTfTO,  KoX  vpoTifi&y  atrrohs  avv^ii' 
rpifitj  fcal  T»f  xoirifidrmp  iwiffrd- 
ras   Kal   9iop$»riLS    €tx*^' 

The  Syracusan  historian  Athanis  (or 
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around  him — should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust 
an  impartial  audience :  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a 
simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him,  should 
work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into  anguish  and 
madness.  To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — 
deeply  stained  with  the  great  crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition, 
but  remarkably  exempt  from  infirmities — ^some  more  powerful 
cause  is  required ;  and  that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously,  when 
we  conceive  the  full  circumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.  He  had  accumulated  for  this  occasion  all  the  means 
of  showing  himself  off,  like  KroDSus  in  his  interview  with  Solon,  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man  in  the  Hellenic  world  ;^ 
means  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contemporary,  and  surpassing  even 
Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  day%  whose  praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar 
he  probably  bad  in  his  mind.  He  counted,  probably  with  good 
reason,  that  his  splendid  legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting 
and  recitation  for  the  poems,  would  surpass  everything  else  seen 
on  the  holy  plain  ;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the  public 
were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted  their 
purses  in  the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious  ostentation.  In 
this  high-wrought  state  of  expectation,  what  does  Dionysius  hear, 
by  his  messengers  returning  from  the  festival  ?  That  their  mission 
had  proved  a  total  failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure ;  that  the 
display  had  called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because 
there  were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but  simply 
because  it  came  from  him  ;  that  its  very  magnificence  had  operated 
to  render  the  explosion  of  antipathy  against  him  louder  and  more 
violent;  that  his  tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually 
assailed,  and  that  access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had 
been  secured  to  him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We 
learn  indeed  that  his  chariots  fiuled  in  the  field  by  unlucky  aoci-* 
dents ;  but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd,  these  very  accidents 
would  be  seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering  against  hinu 
To  this  we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited 
by  his  poems,  putting  the  reciters  to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment 
when  Dionysius  expected  to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled 
triumph,  he  is  thus  informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of 
insults  to  himself,  direct  and  personal^  the  most  poignant  ever 


Athenia)    had    noticed   some   pecaliar 
phrases  which  appeared  in  the  verses  of 
Dionysius:  see  Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  98. 
»  Thucyd.  vi.   16.     Ol  yhp  'EAAifi'cs 


iySfiurtuff  r^  4//i^  Ztavptwti  rrjs  *OAi;fi* 
TidC^  Btwptas  (speech  of  Alkibiadte). 
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offered  by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  fre^ 
quented  ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.^  Never  in  any  other 
case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy,  against  an  individual,  being 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence  the  majesty  of  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — ^not  the  mere  ill- 
success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the  soul  of  Dionysius, 
driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary  madness.  Though  he 
had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  not  all  his  mercenaries, 
ships,  and  forts  in  Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling  its  force, 
when  thus  emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free- 
spoken  crowd  at  Olyinpia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  after  the  peace  of  387  B.C.,  that  Dio- 
nysius received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  the  philosopher 
Plato.*  The  latter — having  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage 
of  inquiry  and  curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  ^tna 
— was  introduced  by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of 
Tarentum  to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  reudent  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  brother  of  Aristomache,  the  wife  of  Dionysius.  Of 
Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere :  here  I  notice  the 
philosopher  only  as  illustrating  the  history  and  character  of  Dio- 
nysius. Dion,  having  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conver- 
sation of  Plato,  prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with 
him  also.     Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue, 


Plato  Tiiiti 
Syracuse — 
idimrslily 
treated  by 
Dionysius 
— acquires 
great  iiifla- 
ence  over 
Dion. 


^  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  dis- 
course caUed  Archidamua  (Or.  yi.  s.  Ill, 
1 1'J)  of  Isokrates,  in  which  the  Spartans 
are  made  to  feel  keenly  their  altered 
position  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra: 
especially  the  insupportable  pain  of  en- 
countering, when  they  attended  the 
Olympic  feetival,  slighte  or  disparage- 
ment from  the  spectators,  embittered 
by  open  taunts  from  the  re-established 
Messenians — ^instead  of  the  honour  and 
reverence  which  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  expect. 

This  may  help  us  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  painful  sentiment  of  Diony- 
sius, when  his  envoys  returned  from 
the  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C. 

'  There  are  different  statements  about 
the  precise  year  in  which  Plato  was 
bom:  see  Diogends  Laert.  iii.  1-6.  The 
accounts  fluctuate  between  429  and  428 
B.C.;  and  Hermodorus  (ap.  Diog.  L.  iii. 
6)  appears  to  have  put  it  in  427  B.C.: 
see  Corsini,  Fast.  Attic,  iii.  p.  230;  Ast. 
Platon*B  Leben.  p.  14. 


Plato  (Epistol.  vil.  p.  324)  states  him- 
self to  have  been  about  To'^cSbr)  forty 
years  of  age  when  he  visited  SidUy  for 
the  first  time.  If  we  accept  as  the  date 
of  his  birth  428  B.C.,  he  would  be  forty 
years  of  age  in  388  b.c. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  conver- 
sation of  Plato  with  Dion  at  Syracuse 
(which  was  continued  sufficiently  long 
to  exercise  a  marked  and  permanent 
influence  oif  the  character  of  the  latter), 
and  his  interviews  with  Dionysius, 
should  have  taken  place  while  Diony- 
sius was  carrying  on  the  Italian  war  or 
the  siege  of  Rhegium.  I  think  that  the 
date  of  the  interview  must  be  placed 
after  the  capture  of  Bhegium  in  387  B.C. 
And  the  expression  of  Plato  (^ven  in  a 
letter  written  more  than  thirty  years 
afterwards)  about  his  own  age,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  excluding  the  supposition 
that  he  might  have  been  forty-one  or 
forty-two  ^en  he  came  to  Syracuse. 

Athenseus  (xi.  p.  507)  mentions  the 
visit  of  Plate. 
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enforciDg  his  doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably  miserable 
— that  true  happiness  belonged  only  to  the  virtuous — and  that 
despots  could  not  lay  c\aim  to  the  merit  of  courage.^  This  meagre 
abstract  does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argu- 
ment. But  it  is  plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social 
and  political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of  speech 
before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen ;  and  we  are  farther 
told,  tha|  the  by-standers  were  greatly  captivated  by  his  manner 
and  language.  Not  so  the  despot  himself.  After  one  or  two 
repetitions  of  the  like  discourse,  he  became  not  merely  averse  to 
the  doctrine,  but  hostile  to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Diodorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized, 
taken  down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  minse ;  which  his  friends  sub- 
scribed to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was  put  by  Dion  aboard 
a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoy  PoUis.  But  Dionysius  secretly  entreated  PoUis  to  cause 
him  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
Plato  was  accordingly  landed  at  iEgina,  and  there  sold.  He  was 
purchased,  or  re-purchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyrene,  and  sent  back 
to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable  story  of  the  two ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold,  and  became 
for  a  moment  a  slave.' 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato  with 
repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists — was  an  event  natu- 
rally to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satisfied  with  dismissing  the 
philosopher,  he  should  seek  to  kill,  maltreat,  or  disgrace  him,  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  vindictive  and  irritable  elements  of  his  character, 
and  shows  how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  constructions^ 
military,  civil,  and  religious,  at  Syracuse.     He  enlarged  m.  asf-ssa. 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  by  adding  a  new  line  of  JJ^^^ 
wall,  extending  along  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolse,  from  JJJl„5Soert» 
Euryalus  to  the  suburb  called  Neapolis ;  which  suburb  JJ,*^^*. 
was  now,  it  would  appear,  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  rte"'*^ 
of  its  own — or  perhaps  may  have  been  so  surrounded  a  few  years 
earlier,  though  we  know  that  it  was  unfortified  and  open  during 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  5.  |  Diogen.  Laeri.  ill.  17;  CornaliuB  Kepos, 

'  Plutaroh,  Dion,  o.  5;  Diodor.  xv,  7;  |  Dion,  c.  2. 
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the  attack  of  Imilkon  in  396  b.c.^  At  the  same  time,  probably, 
the  fort  at  the  Euryalis  was  enlarged  anc}  completed  to  the  point 
of  grandeur  which  its  present  remains  indicate.  The  whole  slope 
of  Epipolse  became  thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortifications, 
from  its  base  at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syra^ 
cuse  now  comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions, ^^EpipolaB,^ 
Neapolis,  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia ;  each  portion  haying 
its  own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  included  within  the 
same  outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  fortified  city 
in  all  Greece  :  larger  even  than  Athens  in  its  then  .existing  state, 
though  not  so  large  as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  while  the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also  enlarged 
the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  200 
men  of  war.  He  constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Anapus,  without  the  city  walls ;  and  he  further  decorated 
the  city  with  various  new  temples  in  honour  of  diflerent  gods.' 

Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  security  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  conferred  imposing  celebrity  on  the  despot 
himself.  They  were  dictated  by  the  same  aspirations  as 
wu^ox  ^^d  prompted  his  ostentatious  legation  to  Olympia  in 
Carthage.  33^  3^^ .  g^  legation  of  which  the  result  had  been  so 
untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.  They  were  intended  to 
console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console,  the  Syracusan  people 
for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they  were  further  designed  to 
serve  as  fuller  preparations  for  the  war  aga,in$t  Carthage,  which  he 
was  now  bent  upon  renewing.  He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for 
a  pretext,  since  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause. 
But  this,  though  an  aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,^ 
calculated  to  win  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks,  philo- 
sophers as  well  as  the  multitude.     And  as  the  war  was  begun 


Intention 
of  Dioiiy- 
sios  to  rft- 


^  Diodor.  ziv.  63.  It  was  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  eztensive  fortifica- 
tionSi  seeminglj)  that  Dionysius  demo- 
lished the  chapel  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Dioklds 
(Diodor.  ziii.  635). 

Serra  di  Falco  (Antichitii  di  Sicilia, 
vol.  iv.  p.  107)  thinks  that  Dionysius 
constructed  only  the  northern  wall  up 
the  cliff  of  Epipolse,  not  the  southern. 
This  latter  (in  his  opinion)  was  not  con- 
structed until  the  time  of  Hiero  II. 

I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point. 
The  passage  here  referred  to  in  Dio- 
dorus  affords  to  my  mind  sufficient  evi- 


dence that  the  elder  Dionysius  con- 
structed both  the  southern  wall  of  £pi- 
poise  and  the  fortification  of  Neapolis. 
The  same  conclusion  moreover  appears 
to  resiilt  from  what  we  read  of  the 
proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon  after- 
wards. 

a  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

8  See  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  333^  336— 
also  some  striking  linen,  addressed  by 
the  poet  Theokritus  to  Hiero  II.  despot 
at  Syracuse  in  the  succeeding  century: 
Theokrit.  xvi.  75-85. 

Dionysius  —  ii^irti  XAiSctF  wpi^wrtp 
€i/Aoyoy  r«G  wo?<.(^Vf  &c. 
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in  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  insult  cast  upon  him  at 
Olympia,  we  may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits 
such  as  might  rescue  his  name  from  the  like  opprobrium  in 
future. 

The  sum  of  1500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from  the  temple  at 
Agylla,^  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large  army  for  b.o.  383. 
his  projected  war.    Entering  into  intrigues  with  some  of  SShlll? 
the  disaffected  dependencies  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  he  S^^mf 
encouraged  them  to  revolt,  and  received  them  into  his  ^^^J^ 

,,.  mi      ^       1        .    .  CkPthagl- 

ailiance.  1  he  (Jarthaginians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate,  nian  «nny 
but  could  obtain  no  redress ;  upon  which  they  on  their  MagQn. 
side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a  large  force  of  hired  foreign 
mercenaries  under  Magon,  and  contracted  alliance  with  some  of 
the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to  Dionysius.  Both  parties  distributed 
their  forces  so  as  to  act  partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining 
peninsula  of  Italy  ;  but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where 
Dionysius  and  Magon  both  commanded  in  person.  After  several 
combats  partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a  ^ 
place  called  Kabala.  The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  bravery 
great  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  Dionysius  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Magon  himself  and  10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain  ;  5000 
were  made  prisoners ;  while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.  They 
were  forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace;  which  Dionysius 
consented  to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every  Carthaginian 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all  the  dties  in  the  island, 
and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the  war.^ 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affected  to  accept  the  terms  offered, 
but  stated  (what  was  probably  the  truth),  that  they  could  second 
not  pledge  themselves  for  the  execution  of  such  terms,  SSe  oirtiM^ 
without  assent  from  the  authorities  at  home.    They  soli-  ^^o,^ 
cited  a  truce  of  a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to  send  thither  Dkj^lkis 
for  instructions.     Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  JJi^2^ie 


Dionysius  granted  their  request.  Accounting  the  eman- 
cipation of  Sicily  from  the  Punic  yoke  to  be  already  a  fact  accom- 
plished, he  triumphantly  exalted  himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even 
than  that  of  Gelon.  But  this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his 
guard  and  proved  ruinous  to  him ;  as  it  happened  frequently  in 
Grecian  military  proceedings.  The  defeated  Carthaginian  army 
gradually  recovered  their  spirits.     In  place  of  the  slain  general 

^  Diodor.  xv.  15.  '  Di«dor.  xv.  15. 
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Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magnificence,  his  son  was  named 
commander ;  a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  who  so 
contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganise  his  troops,  that  when  the 
truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second  battle.  Probably  the 
Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise  and  not  fiiUy  prepared.  At 
least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius  had  fled.  In  this  second  action, 
fought  at  a  spot  called  Kronium,  he  underwent  a  terrible  and 
ruinous  defeat.  His  brother  Leptines,  who  commanded  on  one 
wing,  was  slain  gallantly  fighting ;  those  around  him  were  defeated ; 
while  Dionysius  himself,  with  liis  select  troops  on  the  other  wing, 
had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and  driven 
back.  The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued  with 
merciless  vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by  their 
previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quarter  nor  took  prisoners.  Fourteen 
thousand  dead  bodies,  of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to 
have  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by 
night  and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp.^ 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — the  salvation  of  the  army,  perhaps 
even  of  Carthage  herself — gained  at  Kronium  by  the 


B.C.  383. 


peace  with 
Carihage, 
on  terms 
very  unfa- 
vourable to 
himself:  all 
the  terri- 
tory west  of 
the  river 
Halykna  is 
surrendered 
to  Carthage: 
he  cove- 
nants to  pay 
tribute  to 
Carthage. 


He  concludes  youthful  SOU  of  Magou.  Immediately  after  it,  he  retired 
to  Panormus.  His  army  probably  had  been  too  much 
enfeebled  by  the  former  defeat  to  undertake  &rther 
ofiensive  operations ;  moreover  he  Umself  had  as  yet 
no  regular  appointment  as  general  The  Carthaginian 
authorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize  this  favourable 
moment  for  making  peace,  and  sent  to  Dionysius  envoys 
with  full  powers.  But  Dionysius  only  obtained  peace  by 
large  concessions;  giving  up  to  Carthage  Selinus  with 
its  territory,  as  well  as  half  the  Agrigentine  territory — 
all  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halykus ;  and  farther 
covenanting  to  pay  to  Ckrthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents.*  To 
these  unfavourable  conditions  Dionysius  was  constrained  to  sub- 
scribe ;  after  having  but  a  few  days  before  required  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  As  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum 
ready  to  pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he 
would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments.  And  we 
thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement  of  Plato,  that 
Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Carthaginians.' 


1  Diodor.  xv.  16,  17. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  17. 

>  Plato,  EpiBtoL  Tii.  p.  333  X    After 


reciting  the  advice  which  Dion  and  he 
had  given  to  DioQVBius  the  yonnger,  he 
proceeds  to  B%y — iroifioy  yi^  €tyeu,  to^- 
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Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is  transmitted 
to  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything  about  Dionysius  b-c  382-369. 
for  thirteen  years  after  the  peace  of  383-382  b.c.    It  &mh"m 
seems  that  the  Carthaginians  (in  379  b.c.)  sent  an  arma-  i^'the^^ 
ment  to  the  southern  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  ^^SJllS 
re-establishing  the  town   of  Hipponium  and  its  inha-  |5?^*r** 
bitants.^     But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  with-  c«c«^- 
drawn  from  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence  of  previous  misfor- 
tunes— fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of  their  Libyan  dependencies, 
which  seriously  threatened  the  safety  of  their  city.    Again,  Diony- 
sius also,  during  one  of  these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of 
which  a  faint  echo  reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now 
Calabria  Ultra).     He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest 
portion  or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skyletium  to 
that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate  the  territory  of  Lokri  from 
the  northern  portion  of  Italy,  and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own 
control.    Professedly  the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  Lucanians  i  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished 
to  cut  off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in 
the  Tarentine  Gulf.    These  latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from 
without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme ;  but  its  natural 
difficulties  would  be  in  themselves  no  small  impediment,  nor  are 
we  sure  that  the  wall  was  even  begun.' 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in  my  pre- 
vious chapters)  had  occurred  in  Central  Greece.      In  ^ogg^-aeg. 
382  B.G.,  the  Spartans  made  themselves  by  fraud  masters  Reuttoosof 
of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  Ead-  ^ul^Obmna 
meia.     In  380  B.C.,  they  put  down  the  Olynthian  con-  ^^***^' 
federacy,  thus  attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.     But  in 
379  B.C.,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes  achieved  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pelopidas,  who  expelled  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  Kadmeia.     Involved  in  a  burdensome  war  against  Thebes  and 
Athens,  together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedaemonians  gradually 
lost  ground,  and  had  become  much  reduced  before  the  peace  of 
371  B.C.,  which  left  them  to  contend  with  Thebes  alone.    Then 
came  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military 


Kctpxffioytbvs  T^s  M  T4\»yos  aibroTi  yt- 
wofiiyjis  8ovXcfas,  iw*  ohxt  &<r^*p 
vvv  TQifydvrtov,  6  varj^p  aifTQv 
^ipov  ird^aro  ^iptiv  rois  fiap- 
fi dp 0 IS,  &(>. 
»  Diodor.  xv.  24. 


»  Strab^  Ti.  p.  261  ^  PUny,  H.  N.  iii. 
10.  The  latter  calla  the  iBthmus  twenty 
mUee  broad,  and  says  that  Dionysiua 
wished  (intereiBam)  to  cut  it  through : 
Strabo  says  that  he  proposed  to  wall  it 
across  (Jit9T€ixiC^iy\  wluoh  is  more  pro- 
bable. 
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ascendency  altogether.  These  incidents  have  been  already  related 
at  large  in  former  chapters.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuk^a,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  captured  by 
Iphikrates ;  about  three  years  after  the  battle,  when  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  he  twice 
sent  thither  a  military  force  of  Gauls  and  Iberians  to  reinforce  her 
army.  But  his  troops  neither  stayed  long,  nor  rendered  any  very 
conspicuous  service.^ 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius  against  the 
B.C.368.  Carthaginians.  Observing  that  they  had  been  lately 
?nd^ruken  ™uch  enfeebled  by  pestilence  and  by  mutiny  of  their 
Bhii^iSSst  African  subjects,  he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
hI'u^'  for  trying  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  b.c.  had 
SSJfSi*but  oWiged  him  to  relinquish.  A  false  pretence  being  readily 
mateV'd©.  ^^^^^i  h®  invaded  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  the 
fMted  near  wcst  of  Sicily  with  a  large  land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and 
and  forSS  3000  horse ;  together  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  store 
home.  ships  in  proportion.     After  ravaging  much  of  the  open 

territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  succeeded  in  mastering  Selinus, 
Entella,  and  Eryx — and  then  laid  siege  to  Lilybaeum.  This  town, 
close  to  the  western  cape  of  Sicily,*  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a 
substitute  for  the  neighbouring  town  of  Motye  (of  which  we  hear 
little  more  since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  b.c.),  and  to  have 
become  the  principal  Carthaginian  station.  He  began  to  attack 
it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines.  But  it  was  so  nume- 
rously garrisoned,  and  so  well  defended,  that  he  was  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  and  confine  himself  to  blockade.  His  fleet  kept 
the  harbour  guarded,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies  from  Afinca.  Not 
long  afterwards,  however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had 
taken  place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  bad 
been  burnt.  Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage,  he  withdrew 
his  fleet  from  continuous  watch  ofi*  Lilybaeum ;  keeping  130  men 
of  war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of  Eryx,  and  sending  the 
remainder  home  to  Sjrracuse.  Of  this  incautious  proceeding  the 
Carthaginians  took  speedy  advantage.  The  conflagration  in  their 
port  had  been  much  overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them 
200  ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  sailed 
across  in  the  night  to  Eryx.     Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  4,  38;  vii.  L  20-28.    Diodor.  xv.  70. 
'  Diodor.  zzii.  p.  304. 
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tbey  attacked  the  Syracusan  fleet  completely  by  surprise ;  and  suc- 
ceeded, without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and  towing  off 
nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  advantage,  LilybsBum 
became  open  to  reinforcement  and  supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Diouy- 
sius  no  longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position  which 
they  had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement* 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking  up  arms, 
nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  of  the  Carthaginians  ^^^  368-367. 
at  all  cut  down  below  that  which  they  acquired  by  the  Dionysiaa 
treaty  of  383  ac.    But  he  received  (about  January  or  pHteof  tra- 
February  367  b.c.)  news  of  a  different  species  of  success,  E^eS^ 
which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a  victory  by  Athera.^ 
land  or  sea.     In  the  Lensean  festival  of  Athens,  one  of  ^e  ne^^ 
his  tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with  the  first  prize.     A  ^ve1^!!^n 
chorist  who  had  been  employed  in  the  performance —  ««ter^»«to- 
eager  to  convey  the  first  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Syracuse 
and  to  obtain  the  recompense  which  would  naturally  await  the 
messenger — hastened  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just 
starting  for  Syracuse,  and  reached  Syracuse  by  a  straight  course 
with  the  advantage  of  favourable  winds.     He  was  the  first  to 
communicate  the  news,,  and  received  the  full  reward  of  his  dili- 
gence.    DionysiusVas  overjoyed  at  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
him ;  for  though  on  former  occasions  he  had  obtained  the  second 
or  third  place  in  the  Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before 
been  adjudged  worthy  of  the  first  prize.     Offering  sacrifice  to  the 
gods'  for  the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid 
banquet,  wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality. 
But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  died, 
after  a  reign  of  88  years.* 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  fiiU  of  effort,  adventure,  and 
danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  have  left  a  consti-  charMterof 
tution  sufficiently  exhausted  to  give  way  easily  before  "«»y»*^- 
acute  disease.  Throughout  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared 
himself.  He  was  a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily 
as  well  as  mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
war — keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all  the 
details  of  his  government  at  home — yet  employing  spare  time 
(which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  surprised  that  he  could  find')  in 

1  Diodor.  xy.  73 ;  xvi.  5.        '  Diodor.  xv.  74.        *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  15. 
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composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly 
adjudged.  His  personal  bravery  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was 
twice  severely  wounded  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault  His 
effective  skill  as  an  ambitious  politician — ^his  military  resource  as 
a  commander — and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided 
implements  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking 
war, — are  remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Roman 
Scipio  Africanus  was  wont  to  angle  out  Dionysius  and  Aga- 
thokles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action  known  to  him — men 
who  combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with  saga- 
city.^ This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne 
out  by  the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  know- 
ledge. No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a 
position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so  lofty  a 
pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking  military 
exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur  unimpaired  through- 
out the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted  that  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son  an  empire  &stened  by  adamantine  chains  f 
so  powerful  was  his  mercenary  force  —  so  firm  his  position  in 
Ortygia — so  completely  had  the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to 
subjection.  There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigoiu*  and  ability 
than  the  unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  Agatho- 
kles  played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most  favoured 
by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary  accident, 
which  distinguished  Syracuse  from  other  Grecian  cities ;  the  local 
speciality  of  Ortygia.  That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to  be 
garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — apart  from,  as  well  as  against, 
the  rest  of  Syracuse, — ^having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks, 
naval  force,  and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  besides, 
several  peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  some- 
times at  the  most  critical  moments:  such  was  the  interpretation 
put  by  his  enemies  (9,nd  doubtless  by  his  friends  also)  upon  those 
repeated  pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies  with  a 
force  far  more  deadly  than  the  spear  of  the  Syracusan  hoplite. 
On  four  or  five  distinct  occasions,  during  the  life  of  Dionysius, 


>  Polyb.  XT.  35.  Aih  leal  TliieKioy 
llKnriuvd  ^curi,  rhv  irp&roy  irarairoAcfi^- 
ircurra  Kapxv^oyiovs,  ipwrtiBima,  rivas 
ivoKttfifidyfi    irpoyfiaructtTdsovs    &ydpas 


yvyovivai    icol    «i>K    v^   roXfiyipordrovf, 
€lvuy,  rohs  irtpl  *AyajBoK\4ii  jcol  Aior^ 
(Tiov  rohs  StfccAtc^af. 
'  Plutarch,  Dbn,  c.  7. 
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we  read  of  this  unseen  foe  as  destroying  the  Carthaginians  both 
in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  but  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched. 
Twice  did  it  arrest  the  progress  of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  full 
career  of  victory ;  once,  after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kamarina 
—a  second  time,  when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  oflF  Katana, 
he  had  brought  his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  actually  master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina.  On 
both  these  occasions  the  pestilence  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  face  of  the  war ;  exalting  Dionysius  from  impending  ruin,  to 
assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  unmeasured  triumph  in  the  other. 
We  are  bound  to  allow  fo»  this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which 
never  befel  Agathokles),  when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity 
of  Dionysius,^  and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the 
panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means  whereby  Diony- 
sius attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it;  those  employed  by  Aga- 
thokles— ^analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still  darker  colouring  in  the 
details  —  will  appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrates  —  who  had 
filled  with  credit  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  and  whom  men 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  following  —  should  aspire  to  become 
despot,  was  no  unusual  phaenomenon  in  Grecian  politics;  but 
that  Dionysius  should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokrates.*  If,  then, 
in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in  fastening  round 
his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  free  constitution  as  their  birth- 
right, those  *^  adamantine  chains "  which  they  were  well  known 
to  abhor — ^we  may  be  sure  that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have 
been  dexterously  chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  per- 
severance and  audacity ;  but  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was 
nefarious  in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the 
people  were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in  trade 
of  Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear  prefaced  by 
more  impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with  a  larger  measure 
of  violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.  He 
was  indeed  powerfully  seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger  of 


1  The  example  of  Dionysius — bis  long 
oai^er  of  success  and  quiet  death — is 
among  those  dted  by  Cotta  in  Cicero 
(De  Nat.  Deor.  ui.  33,  81,  85)  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  Balbus  as  to  the  provi- 
dence of  the  gods  and  their  moral  go- 


vernment over  human  affiurs. 
«  Isokratde,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  b,  73. 
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Syracuse  from  the  Cartha^nian  arms.  But  his  scheme  of  usurpa- 
tion, far  from  dimiuishing  such  danger,  tended  materially  to 
increase  it,  by  disuniting  the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment '  Diony- 
sius  achieved  nothing  in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Gela 
and  Kamarina  He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrace 
as  those  previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  vituperated ; 
and  apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into  traitorous  coUusdon 
with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation  of  Syracuse,  at  that  moment 
of  peril,  arose  not  from  the  energy  or  ability  of  Dionysius,  but 
from  the  opportune  epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in  the  midst 
of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organise,  and  boldness  to 
make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything  known 
to  contemporary  Greeks,  but  also  systematic  prudence  to  keep  it 
unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained  carefully  those  two 
precautions  which  Thucydides  specifies  as  the  causes  of  permar 
nence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias,  under  similar  circumstances  — 
intimidation  over  the  citizens,  and  careful  organization,  with 
liberal  pay  among  his  mercenaries.^  He  was  temperate  in  indul- 
gences ;  never  led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the  commission  of 
violence.'  This  abstinence  contributed  materially  to  prolong  his 
life,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished  through  desperate 
feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his  outrages.  With 
Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the  love  of  dominion, 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  of  money  as  a  means  of  dominion.  To 
the  service  of  this  master-passion  all  his  energies  were  devoted, 
together  with  those  vast  military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous 
ability  served  both  to  accumulate  and  to  recruit.  How  his 
treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigences  continually  press- 
ing upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know  however  that 
his  exactions  from  the  Syraciisans  were  exorbitant  f  that  he  did 


1  Thucyd.  yi.  55.  &XA^  icai  Si^  rh 
iro6r€pov  \{>yiiB€s,  to7s  fi^y  woKItous  4>o/3c- 
pWf  rots  8^  iwiKoipois  iucpifi^s,  ttoXXm  ry 
ircpiotrri  rod  iur<pa\ovs  iKpdrrifff  (Hip- 
pias). 

On  the  liberality  of  the  elder  Diony- 
fiiiis  to  hi»  mercenariee,  see  an  aUusion 
in  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  348  A. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of 
engines  for  warlike  purposes,  under 
Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  sort  of 
epoch  (Athenffius  de  Machinis  ap.  Ha* 
tbemat.  Yotei^eSi  ed.  Pftris.  p.  3). 


>  Cornelius  Nepos,  De  Begibus,  c.  2. 
"Dionysius  prior,  et  manu  fortis,  et 
belli  peritus  niit,  et,  id  quod  in  tvranno 
non  facile  reperitur,  minime  libidmosus, 
non  luxuriosus,  non  avarus,  nuUius  rei 
denique  cupidus,  nisi  singularis  perpe- 
tuique  imperii,  ob  eamque  rem  orudelis. 
Nam  dum  id  studuit  munlre,  nullius 
pepercit  vitsB,  quern  ejus  inaidiatorem 

?utaret."    To  the  same  purpose  Cicero^ 
'use.  Disp.  V.  20. 
•  AristoteL  Politic,  v.  0,  5. 
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not  he^tate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples ;  and  that  he  left  behind 
him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious  tricks  in  extracting  money 
from  his  subjects.^  Besides  the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mer* 
cenaries  by  whom  his  orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a 
regular  body  of  spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated 
among  the  body  of  the  citizens.^  The  vast  quarry-prison  of 
Syracuse  was  his  work.'  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and 
the  fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an  oppressive 
and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  numberless  victims  perished ; 
more  than  10,000  according  to  the  general  language  of  Plu- 
tarch.^ He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries ; 
among  wUch  latter,  Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  recovering 
a  fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had 
dissipated.^  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indicating  a 
jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near  relatives.  And  it 
appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one,  not  even  them  ;^  that 
though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly  brave  man,  yet  his  sus- 
picion and  timorous  anxiety  as  to  every  one  who  approached  his 
person,  were  carried  to  the  most  tormenting  excess,  and  extended 
even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers,  his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit 
anyone  with  a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to  have  singed 
his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his  brother  and  his 
son  were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and  even  forced  to 
change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before  they 
were  permitted  to  see  him.     An  officer  of  the  guards  named 


^  Pseado-Aristoiel.  (Economio.  ii.  c. 
21,  42;  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Deorum,  iii. 
34,  83,  84;  YaleriuB  Maxim.  1.  1. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28;  Plutarch,  De 
Curiodtate,  p.  523  A;  Ariatotel.  Politic. 
▼.  9,  3.  The  .titles  of  these  spies — a/ 
voraywyl^^s  KoXoifitPtu^tM  we  voed  in 
Aristotle;  or  ol  Tvraywyus — as  we  find 
in  Plutarch — ^may  perhaps  both  be  oor> 
rect. 

•  Cioero  in  Verpom,  v.  55,  143. 

*  Plutarch,  De  FortunA  Alezandr. 
Mapn^  p.  338  B.  What  were  the  crimes 
of  Dionysius  which  Pausanias  had  read 
and  describes  by  the  general  words 
Aiowaiov  riL  iuftKnArara — and  which  he 
accuses  Philistus  of  having  intentionally 
omitted  in  his  history-^we  cannot  now 
teU  (Pausan.  i.  13, 2:  compare  Plutarch, 
Dion,  0.  36).  An  author  named  Am^- 
tianus,  contemporary  with  Pausanias, 
and  among  those  perused  by  Photius 
(Codes,    131),  had  composed   parallel 


lives  of  Dionysius  and  the    Emperor 
Domitian. 

>  PUto,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  332  A;  Axis- 
totel.  Politic.  V.  5,  6. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  D.  Aioy6- 
trios  tk  CIS  filop  ir6\tp  6BpQi<m  vwom 
2ifccX/ay  Irh  tro^laSf  iri<rT§6mr  o&- 
Scvl,    fi6yis   iffABii,    ftc. 

This  brief,  but  significant  expression 
of  Plato,  attests  the  excessive  mistrust 
which  haunted  Dionysius,  as  a  general 
fSnct;  which  is  illustrated  by  the  anec- 
dotes of  Cicero,  Tusoul.  Disput.  v.  20, 
23;  and  De  Officiis,  ii.  7;  Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  9 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  2. 

The  well-known  anecdote  of  Damo- 
kids,  and  the  sword  which  Dionysius 
caused  to  be  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  horsehair,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ei^oyments  of  the  banquet,  as  an  iUus- 
tration  how  little  was  the  value  of 
grandeur  in  the  midst  of  terror  —  is 
recounted  by  Cicero. 

2  K  2 
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Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating  Dionysius, 
was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking 
thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such  a  project  And 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dionysius  put  to  death  the 
mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  suspicion  that  she  had  by  incan- 
tations brought  about  the  barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as 
the  sons  of  a  Lokrian  citizen  named  Aristeides,  who  had  refused, 
with  indignant  expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.^ 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence  —  perpetual  mistrust, 
danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both  to  and  from 
every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed  barbarians 
or  liberated  slaves  —  which  beset  almost  every  Grecian  despot, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  ex- 
emption. Though  philosophers  emphatically  insisted  that  such  a 
man  must  be  miserable,^  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by  its 
awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full  satisfaction  of  ambitious 
dreams;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering  when  wounded  in 
the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult  in  place  of  admira- 
tion, at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C.,  above- 
described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over  whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed 
no  such  compensation  for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his 
tax-gatherers — from  his  garrison  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Cam- 
panians,  in  Ortygia  —  from  his  spies  —  his  prison  —  and  his 
executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population  generally,  both  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a  great  fortress,  with  vast 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  "whose  policy^  it 
was  to  pack  all  Sidly  into  it;"  while  the  remcdning  free  Hel- 
lenic communities  were  degraded,  enslaved^  and  half-depopulated. 
On  this  topic,  the  mournful  testimonies  already  cited  from 
Lysias  and  Isokrates,  are  borne  out  by  tiie  letters  of  the  eye- 
witness Plato.    In  his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and  successor  of 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  3;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
moleon,  c.  6. 

s  This  Bentiment,  pronounced  by 
Plato,  Isokratds,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plu- 
tarch, &c.,  is  nowhere  bo  forcibly  laid 
out  as  in  the  dialogue  of  Xenophon 
called  Biero—of  which  indeed  it  forms 


the  text  and  theme.  Whoever  reads 
this  picture  of  the  position  of  a  Grecian 
ripawos,  will  see  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be  other 
than  a  cruel  and  oppressive  ruler. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  ft 
note  immediately  preceding. 
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Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points :  first, 
as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  oppressive 
despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently  and  by  fixed 
laws ;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople,  under  free  constitutions, 
the  other  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily,  which  at  his  accession 
had  become  nearly  barbarised  and  half-deserted.^ 

The  elder  Dionysius  had  imported  into  Sicily  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained  Jiis  conquests,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost  of  the  subdued 
Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxos,  Katana,  Leontini,  and  Messene,  the 
previous  residents  had  been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted, 
out  of  Gallic  and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  trans- 
formed, with  their  former  firee  citizens  degraded  .into  dependence 
or  exile,  not  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became 
far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner  Dionysius  had 
suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse  and  Lokri,  the  once 
autonomous  Grecian  communities  of  Rhegium,  Hipponium,  and 
Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians  ; 
who,  even  without  l^is  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Italiot  Greeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  Diony- 


1  Plato,  Epifltol.  iii.  p.  315  E  (to  tbe 
younger  Dionyaius).  ^eurl  8*  oifx  ixiyoi 
\4y9iy  <rc  irp6s  rivas  r&r  Ttaod  crc  ir/>c<r- 
fi€v6trruv,  ifs  &pa  crov  iror#  \4yoyrot 
iLKo6<ras  iyit  fi4Worros  rds  rt  'EA- 
\ilptZas  irJXeii  iw  2iieeX(f  oIkI- 
(tiv,  Ka\  ^vpaKovtriovs  firtKov 
pi  cat,  r^K  kpxh^^itrrl  rvpearviZos  tts 
fiwriKtiay  fkmuri^irai'ra,  Tavr*  Apa  <r^ 
/A4y  rort  dicic^Av<ray  tf'ov  (rp69pa  vpoBv 
fuwfUroVf  ¥V¥  tk  Aiwpa  ii^da-Koifu  Zp^v 
fM^rh  ravTOf  Koi  rots  Buu^vfifuuri  tqis  ffois 
rV  o^''  ^X^"  ibpatpoifAtBd  <rc. 

Ibid.  p.  319  C.  Mil  fiM  nidfiaWt  \iywv, 
&f  oifK  cY«K  (Tc  7r6\us  'ZW7ipi9as  ifipowras 
^h  $apfidp^¥  Qhcl^MUf,  ohZl  ^vptucowrlovs 

iviKovpiaat its  iyit  /Akw  4x4- 

Acvov,  ch  8*  oifK  IjBtXts  vpdr- 
Tciy  aitra. 

Again,  aoe  Epistol.  yii.  p.  331  F.  332 
B.  334  D.  336  A.-D.— and  the  brief 
notice  given  by  PhotiuB  (Codex,  93)  of 
the  lost  hiBtorical  works  of  Anian,  re- 
specting Dion  and  Timoleon. 

EpiBtol.  viiL  p.  357  A.  (What  Dion 
intended  to  do,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  death)~-Kid  /urii  rmha  Sure- 


fiap$dpovs  ^K  ¥vv  fx^^*''^^  &^«- 
\6fi€V0f^  itroi  fAii  iv^p  rris  koI' 
y^s  4\MvB§plas  9i€wo\4fi7i«ray 
irphs  riiy  rvpayytZtif  rohs  8* 
HfiTtpoo'Bty  otKiiriis  r&y  'EXAif- 
yiK&y  riirny  c2y  rhs  ikpxo.ias 
fca2  Ttarp^as  olK^trtis  Karoi- 
Ktcas.  Compare  Pltitarch,  Timoleon, 
c.  2.  ai  8^  irXcurrcu  t^Xciy  ^h  fiapfidp^y 
fuyd/Btty  jcal  <rr/>arurr«y  hfdvBny  kot^I- 
Xoyro, 

The  $dp$apoi  to  whom  Plato  alludes 
in  this  last  passage,  are  not  the  Cartha- 
ginians (none  of  whom  could  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  and  fight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  dovm  the  despotism  at 
Syracuse),  but  tbe  Campanian  and  other 
mercenaries  provided  tor  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  on  the  lands  of  the  extruded 
Qreeks.  These  men  would  have  tbe 
strongest  interest  in  upholding  the 
despotism,  if  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  properties  was  connected  with  it. 
Dion  thought  it  prudent  to  conciliate 
this  powenul  force  by  promising  con- 
firmation of  their  properties  to  such  of 
them  as  would  act  upon  the  side  of 
freedom. 
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81US  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  bis  career,  we  shall  observe,  that  he  began  by  losing  Gela 
and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose,  not  from  any  success  of  his  own, 
but  from  the  pestilence  which  ruined  his  enemies ;  to  say  nothing 
about  traitorous  collusion  with  them,  which  I  have  already  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to 
his  dominion.     His^^ar  against  the  Carthaginians  in  397  B.C., 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,   recovered  Gela,  Kamarina, 
Agrigi^tum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most  decisive  suc- 
cess   JBut  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  him. 
He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and  owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  a 
second  time,  to  nothing  but  the  terrific  pestilence  which  destroyed 
the  army  of  Imilkon.     A  third  time,  in   883   B.C.,  Dionysius 
gratuitously  renewed  the  war  against  Carthage.     After  brilliant 
success  at  first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede 
to  Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  besides 
paying  a  tribute.      So  that  the  exact  difference  between   the 
Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  his 
command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — amounts  to  this :  that  at 
the  earlier  period  it  reached  to  the  river  Himera — at  the  later 
period  only  to  the  river  Halykus.     The  intermediate  space  be- 
tween the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  territory ;  which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Hellenic  soil 
rescued  by  Dionysius  from  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

SICILIAN  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUS— DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER— AND  DION. 

The  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  bbasted  of 
having  left  his  dominion  ^'  fastened  hy  chains  of  ada*  m,  367. 
mant ;  *'  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body  of  merce-  j^'iJiJ^^ 
naries,^  well  trained  and  well  paid — ^by  impregnable  »tiii»d«ui. 
fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia — by  400  ships  of  war — 
by  immense  magazines  of  arms  and  military  stores — and  by 
established  intimidation  over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.  These 
were  really  *^  chains  of  adamant  *' — so  long  as  there  was  a  man 
like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.  But  he  left  no  successor 
competent  to  the  task ;  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed  succession. 
He  had  issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had  married  both  at  the  same 
time,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Doris, 
he  had  his  eldest  son  named  Dionysius,  and  two  others ;  by  the 
Syracusan  wife,  Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  he  had  two 
sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus — and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne 
and  Aretg.*  Dionysius  the  younger  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  namesake. 
Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other  wife,  was  considerably 
younger.  Aristomache  his  mother  had  long  remained  chilcUess ;  a 
fact  which  the  elder  Dionysius  ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by 
the  mother  of  the  Lokrian  wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  death 
the  supposed  sorceress.' 


>  Both  Diodoma  (xvi.  9)  and  Come- 
liuB  NepoB  (Dion,  c.  5)  speak  of  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  hone.  The  fonner 
speaks  of  400  ships  of  war;  the  latter, 
of  500. 

The  numbers  of  foot  and  horse  ap- 
pear evidently  exaggerated.  Both  au- 
thors must  have  copied  from  the  same 
original ;  possibly  Ephorus. 

'  Plutan^h,  J)ion,  c.  6 ;  Theopompus, 
¥r,  204,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athenieum,  x.  p. 
435;  Diodor.  xyi.  6;  Cornel.  Nepoe 
(Dion,  c.  1). 

The  Scholiast  on  Plato's  fourth  Epistle 


gives  information  respecting  the  personal 
relations  and  marriages  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius, not  whoUy  agreeing  with  what 
IB  stated  in  the  sixu  chapter  of  Plu- 
tarch's life  of  Dion. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  3.  The  age  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere  posi- 
tively specified.  But  in  the  year  356 
B.C. — or  355  B.C.  at  the  latest — he  had  a 
son,  Apollokratds,  old  enough  to  be  en- 
trustea  with  the  command  of  Ortygia^ 
when  he  himself  evacuated  it  for  the 
first  time  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37).  We 
cannot  suppose  ApoUokratte  to   have 
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The  oflfepring  of  Aristomacbe,  though  the  younger  brood  of  the 
^on-ws  two,  derived  considerable  advantage  from  the  presence 
gAthe  and  countenance  of  her  brother  Dion.  Hipparinus, 
fiuSiiy.*"  father  of  Dion  and  Aristomacbe,  had  been  the  prindpal 
abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original  usurpation,  in  order 
to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,*  ruined  by  profligate  expenditure.  So 
completely  had  that  object  been  accomplished,  that  his  son  Dion 
was  now  among  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse,*  possessing  property 
estimated  at  above  100  talents  (about  23,000Z.).  Dion  was,  besides, 
son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter 
Sophrosyne  in  marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  the 
younger  Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  Arete,  first  to  his  brother 
Thearides — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearides,  to  Dion.  As  brother 
of  Aristomacbe,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife  and  to  Sophrosyne 
the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  as  husband  of  Arete,  he  waa 
son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as 
uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the  younger.  Marriages  between  near 
relatives  (excluding  any  such  connection  between  uterine  brother 
and  sister)  were  usual  in  Greek  manners;  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  despot  accounted  the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by  such 
ties  between  the  members  of  his  two  families  and  Dion,  among  the 
''  adamantine  chains  *'  which  held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal  character  of 
penonai       Diou  was  in  itself  marked  and  prominent.     He  was  of 

character  of  ^»     .  ^  i  j  'j        i_i 

Dion.  an  energetic  temper,  great  bravery,  and  very  considerable 

mental  capacities.  Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful 
towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political  communion,  his  ambition 
was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  and  egoistic,  like  that  of  the 
elder  Dionysius.  Animated  with  vehement  love  of  power,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  penetrated  with  that  sense  of  regulated  polity, 
and  submission  of  individual  will  to  fixed  laws,  which  floated  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk  and  literature,  and  stood  so  high 
in  Grecian  morality.    He  was  moreover  capable  of  acting  with 


been  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  entrusted 
with  such  a  function,  having  his  mother 
and  sisters  under  his  chftfge  (c.  50). 
ApoUokratds  therefore  must  have  been 
bom  at  least  as  early  as  372  b.c.  ;  per- 
haps even  earlier.  Suppose  Dionysius 
the  younger  to  have  been  twenty  years 
of  age  when  ApoUokratds  was  bom;  he 
would  thus  be  in  his  twenty-^Fth  year 


in  the  beginning  of  367  B.C.,  when  Dio- 
nysius the  elder  died.  The  expressions 
of  Plato,  as  to  the  youth  of  Dionysius 
the  younger  at  that  juncture,  are  not 
imsuitable  to  such  an  age. 

*  Aristotel.  Polit.  v.  5,  6. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  347  A.  Com- 
pare the  offer  of  Dion  to  maintain  fifty 
triremes  at  his  own  expense  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  0.  6). 
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enthusiasm,  and  braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own 
convictions. 

Bom  about  the  year  408  B.c.,^  Dion  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  387  B.C.,  when  the  elder  Dionysius,  having  dis-  natcDion, 
^landed  Rhegium  and  subdued  Kroton,  attained  the  ^^^' 
maximum  of  his  dominion,  as  master  of  the  Sicilian  and  pwiosophew. 
Italian  Greeks.  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in-law 
Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took  part  in  the  wars  whereby  this  large 
dominion  had  been  acquired ;  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  indulgence 
and  luxury  which  prevailed  generally  among  wealthy  Greeks  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which  to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike 
surprising  and  repulsive.^  That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and 
Sicily  about  387  b.c.,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in 
acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans ;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who 
had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  influence  over  the  cities 
of  those  regions — and  who  still  enjoyed  considerable  reputation, 
even  after  complete  pc^itical  downfaU,  through  individual  ability 
and  rank  of  the  members,  combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study, 
mysticism,  and  attachment  among  themselvesL  With  these  Pytha- 
goreans Dion  also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspira- 
tions, was  naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.*  Through  them  he  came  into 
intercourse  with  Plato,  whose  conversation  made  an  epoch  in  his 
life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  imagination,  the  sententious  brevity,  and  the 
mathematical  researches,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  produced  Extnonii. 
doubtless  an  imposing  efiect  upon  Dion  ;  just  as  Lysis,  a  ^^^mlto 
member  of  that  brotherhood,  had  acquired  the  attach-  "p®°  ^'^ 
ment  and  influenced  the  sentiments  of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes. 


^  Dion  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  fourth  year 
after  his  departure  from  Peloponnesus 
(Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10). 

His  death  took  place  seemingly  about 
354  B.C.  He  would  thus  be  bom  about 
408  B.O. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  Yii.  p.  326  D.  4\06trra 
94  fi€  6  rairy  KtySfitros  aZ  $los  €itJkUfA&y, 
'IraXicn-tKwy  re  jcol  'XvpoKowrtay  rpmr€{&v 
wK-^pris,  ohHofiii  ovUofA&s  ffp«<ncc,  His  re 
r^s  iifi4pas  ifixifiir\dfityoy  ^y  iral  /tiySe- 
irore  KoifiAfityoy  lUvov  yiiicrvp,  &c. 

'  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  v.  20;  De  Re- 
public i«  10.  Jamblichus  (Yit.  Pytha- 
gorsD,  c.  199)  calls  Dion  a  member  of 
the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  which 
may  be  doubted ;  but  his  assertion  that 


Dion  procured  for  Plato,  though  only 
by  means  of  a  large  price  (100  minse), 
the  possession  of  a  book  composed  by 
{he  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  seems  not 
improbable.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans 
wrote  nothing.  Philolaus  (seemingly 
about  contemporary  with  Sokrat6i)  was 
the  first  Pythagorean  who  left  any 
written  memorial.  That  this  book  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 
an  influential  Syraousan— and  even  by 
him  only  for  a  lai^  price — ^is  easy  to 
believe. 

See  the  instructive  Dissertation  of 
Qruppe,  Uber  die  Fragmente  des  Archy- 
tas  und  der  alteren  Pythagoreer,  p.  24, 
26,  48,  &c. 
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But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of  young  men  was 
far  more  impressive  and  irresistible.  He  possessed  a  large  range 
of  practical  experience,  a  mastery  of  political  and  social  topics,  and 
a  charm  of  eloquence,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  were  strangers. 
The  stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as  of  the  demo- 
cratical  atmosphere  in  which  Plato  had  been  brought  up,  had 
developed  all  die  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind ;  and  great 
as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dialogues,  there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater  in  his  conversation ; 
greater  perhaps  in  387  b.€.,  when  he  was  still  mainly  the  Sokratic 
Plato — than  it  became  in  later  days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  a 
certain  extent  the  mysticism  of  these  Pythagoreans.^  Brought  up 
as  Dion  had  been  at  the  court  of  Dionysius — accustomed  to  see 
around  him  only  slavish  deference  aud  luxurious  enjoyment — 
unused  to  open  speech  or  large  philosophical  discussion — he  found 
in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited,  and  a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with  correlative  rights 
and  duties  belonging  to  every  citizen,  determined  by  laws  and 
protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating  from  the  collective 
entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the  for^ound  of  ordinary  Grecian 
morality — reigned  spontaneously  in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian 
festival  crowd — and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  though 
not  from  his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers,  sophists, 
and  poet&  This  conception,  essential  and  fundamental  with 
philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely  set  forth  by 
Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but  also  exalted  with 
improvements  and  refinements  into  an  ideal  perfection.  Above  all, 
it  was  based  upon  a  strict,  even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon, 
as  to  individual  enjoyment ;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of 
mind  and  body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  citizen ;  a  subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by  his 
dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound  with  the  direct  enforcement  of 
a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening  and  pungent  effect, 
and  reinforced  with  the  copious  practical  illustrations,  of  Sokratic 
dialoo^ue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth  with 
to^tTS  consummate  efficacy,  so  the  predisposition  of  the  learner 
Dfonyidni      enabled  it  to  take  full  effect    Dion  became  an  altered  man 

despotism 

-be  con-  both  in  public  sentiment  and  in  individual  behaviour.  He 
poutkai  and  recollectcd  that  twenty  years  before,  his  country  Syracuse 
Yiewi.  had  been  as  free  as  Athens.     He  learnt  to  abhor  the 

*  Soe  a  remarkable  paaaage,  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  328  F. 
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iniquity  of  the  despotism  by  which  her  liberty  had  been  overthrown, 
and  by  which  snbeequently  the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to 
remark,  that  Sicily  had  been  half-barbarized  through  the  foreign 
mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments.  He  conceived 
the  sublime  idea  or  dseam  of  rectifying  all  this  accumulation  of 
wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish  first  to  cleanse  Syracuse 
from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew  in  the  brightness 
and  dignity  of  freedom ;  yet  not  with  the  view  of  restoring  the 
popular  government  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of 
establishing  an  improved  constitutional  polity,  originated  by  him- 
self, with  laws  which  should  not  only  secure  individual  rights, 
but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.^  The  function  which 
he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the  conversation  of  Plato 
suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot  like  Dionysius,  but  that  of  a 
despotic  legislator  like  Lykurgus,'  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  omnipotence,  conferred  upon  him  by  grateful  citizens 
in  a  state  of  public  confiidon,  to  originate  a  good  system  ;  which, 
when  once  put  in  motion,  would  keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  to  itd  own  intrinsic  excellence.  After  having 
thus  both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse,  Dion  promised  to 
himself  that  he  would  employ  Syracusan  force,  not  in  annihilating, 
but  in  recreating,  other  free  Hellenic  communities  throughout  the 
island;  expelling  from  thence  all  the  barbarians — both  the 
imported  mercenaries  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to  Plato ;  hopes  pregnant  ^j^^    ^ 
with  future  results  which  neither  of  them  contemplated —  hautsinDkn 
and  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  those  enthu-  puto  into 
siastic  aspirations  which  the  young  Spartan  kings  Agis  uon  with 
and  Kleomenes  imbibed,  a  century  afterwards,  in  part  '^'^■*^ 
from  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher  Sphsenis.'    Never  before 


1  Plato,  EpiBtol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  Almya 
yitp  iyit  ffoj^Sfs  olSa,  &%  dt6»  r€  T€p\  Av- 
ipitwwy  tyBpmwov  {iI(rxvpfC^<r9ai,  8ri  r^v 
i^Xh^  *{  icarc<rx<y9  ^t  o^k  &y  irorc  hr* 

M  rh  —  Svpcuco^os  fiw  wpwrov,  rV 
TOTptBa  ripf  loirrov,  Ivci  i^r  ^^Xcior 
aibrils  i,iHikXm^9  icai  ^€uio6ras  4\§v9€pl^ 
'•'  ^'X^M*'"'*  K«T^<rTi|o*#,  TO  fitrii  toSt*  hy 
ntUqi  fiiix^^  4K6(rfiria'9  r6f»ois  ro7s  wpo- 
iHiKovffl  re  Koi  i^dTTOif  robs  woXiras — r6 
T*  i^^VS  robots  wfwvOviMtT'  &y  wpa^ai^ 


iarh  rwy  0€tp$dfmy  iroiciy,  robs  fjAy  ^iciSdU- 

X«vy,  robs  Si  x^'f^^M^'^''  H^*^  'Upttyott 
Ac 

Compare  the  beginning  of  the  same 
epietle,  p.  324  A. 

>  Plato,  Epijrt.  iv.  p.  320  F.  (addreaBed 

to  Dion) is  ody  ^h  wdtfrny 

SpAfuyos  frap€unt€vd(ov  r6y  re  AvKo6pyoy 
4K9iyoy  iipx^^^  &«-o8<f(»y,  Jtal  rhy  Kvpoy 
KcH  cfriT  &XAoT  w^&rt  l^o|<y  ff$ci  koX 
voXirt ff  Sitrvyicciy,  &c. 

*  Plutarch,  Kleomente,  c.  2-11. 
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had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who  so  quickly  apprehended,  so 
profoundly  meditated,  or  so  passionately  laid  to  heart  his  lessons.^ 
Inflamed  with  his  newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy, 
as  the  supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion 
altered  his  habits  of  life  ;  exchanging  the  splendour  and  luxiuy  of 
a  Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated  application 
becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In  this  course  he  persisted 
without  faltering,  throughout  all  his  residence  at  the  cx)urt  of 
Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted  among  his 
immediate  companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to  believe, 
that  the  despot  himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive  tongue  by 
which  he  had  been  himself  converted,  might  be  gently  brought 
round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for  beneficent  and 
reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion,  inviting  Plato  to  Syra- 
cuse, procured  for  him  an  interview  with  Dionysius.  How 
miserably  the  speculation  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new  convert,  the  philosopher  was 
fortunate  in  rescuing  his  own  person,  and  in  making  good  his 
returning  footsteps  out  of  that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvi- 
dent enthusiasm  of  his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a  painful,  though 
Won  main-  salutary,  warning  to  Dion.  Without  sacrificing  either 
^pMmmS^  ^^  ^^^  convictions,  or  the  philosophical  regularity  of 
SSSJsSS'*'  life  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt— he  saw  that 
dSithS'^the  patience  was  imperatively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted 
bjtter-his     himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favour  and  con- 

visits  to  Pelo- 

ponnemis.  fideucc  of  Diouysius.  Such  a  policy  would  probably  be 
recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato,  in  prospect  of  a  better 
future.  But  it  would  be  strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythago- 
reans of  Southern  Italy;  among  whom  was  Archytas,  distin- 
guished not  only  as  a  mathematician  and  friend  of  Plato,  but 
also  as  the  chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum.  To  these  men, 
who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,'  if  not  under  the  dominion,  of  this 


>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  327  A.  A(wy 
fi\v  yhp  89)  ftdX*  eitftaJB^s  t^v  irp6s  re 
r&XXOy  KoL^phs  rovs  rSrt  ^  ifiov  Keyo' 
fi4vovs  \iyou5y  ofh-eos  6^4ws  inrfiKowrt  Koi 
ff^ibpa^  &s  oh94ls  Tf&Tort  &y  iyit  irpoai-, 
Tvxoy  vinv^  KfiU  rhv  hriKoiitoy  0loy  (py 
ilB4\fi<r€  9ia^€p6yTMS  r&y  to  Way  'Ira- 
Kiotruy  jval  tHiKcKitorciy,  iptr^y  irep2 
wKeloyos  iiHoyrjs  rrjs  re  &XXi)s  rpwfnis 
Toio^ft€yos'  Z0ey  iiraxBtortpoy  roi9  ircpl 
rot  TvpayyiKh  y6fufia  C^<riy  ifilto,  fi4xpi 


rod  Oaydrov  rod  wtpi  Aioy^ffioy  y€yofi4yov, 
Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  4.  &s  vpwroy  iyev- 
aaro  \^ov  koX  ^iKocotftlas  riyt/ioyuc^s 
wphs  iip^rify,  &vc4>X^y0i}  t^p  ^X^^9  ^* 
^  See  the  story  in  JambUchus  (Vit. 
Pythagorse,  c.  189)  of  a  company  of  Sy- 
racusan  troops  under  Eurymends  the 
brother  of  Dion,  sent  to  lie  in  ambus- 
cade for  some  Pythagoreans  between 
Tarentum  and  Metapontum.  The  story 
has  not  the  air  of  truth ;  but  the  state 
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formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage 
to  have  a  friend  like  Dion  near  him,  possessing  his  confidence,  and 
serving  as  a  shield  to  them  against  his  displeasure  or  interference. 
Dion  so  far  surmounted  his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct 
himself  towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was 
employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important  affairs,  as  well  as  in 
embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well,  especially  with 
conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence;  and  also  in  the  execution  of 
various  cruel  orders,  which  his  humanity  secretly  mitigated.^ 
After  the  death  of  Thearides,  Dionysius  gave  to  Dion  in  marriage 
the  widow  Arete  (his  daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to 
treat  him  with  favour,  accepting  from  him  a  freedom  of  censure 
such  as  he  would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the  despot  died, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  Dion  found  opportunities  of  visiting  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivals  and  other  purposes.  He 
would  thus  keep  up  his  friendship  and  philosophical  communication 
with  Plato.  Being  as  he  was  minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps 
successor  presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he 
would  enjoy  everywhere  great  importance,  which  would  be  enhanced 
by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The  Spartans,  at  that  time  the 
allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote 
of  citizenship ; '  and  he  received  testimonies  of  respect  from  other 
cities  also.  Such  honours  tended  to  exalt  his  reputation  at  Syra- 
cuse ;  while  the  visits  to  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece 
enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  occasioned 
by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness.     He 


of  circumstances,  which  it  supposes, 
illustrates  the  relation  between  Diony- 
sius and  the  cities  in  the  Tarentine 
Gulf. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  5,  6;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  1,  2. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17,  49.  Respect- 
ing the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  Spartan 
citizenship,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of 
Herodotus,  ix.  33-35. 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans 
voted  their  citizenship  to  Dion  during 
his  exile,  while  he  was  in  Peloponnesus 
after  the  year  3G7  b.c.,  at  enmity  with 
the  younger  Dionysius  then  despot  of 
Syracuse;  whom  (according  to  Plutarch) 
the  Spartans  took  the  risk  of  oifending, 
in  order  that  they  might  testify  their 
extreme  admiration  for  Dion. 


I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this  grant. 
In  and  after  367  b.c.,  the  Spartans  were 
under  great  depression,  playing,  the 
losing  game  against  Thebes.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should  be 
imprudent  enough  to  aUenate  a  valuable 
ally  for  the  sake  of  gratuitously  honour- 
ing an  exile  whom  he  hated  and  had 
buushed.  Whereas  if  we  suppose  the 
vote  to  have  been  passed  duvng  the 
lifetime  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  it  would 
count  as  a  compliment  to  him  as  well 
as  to  Dion,  and  would  thus  be  an  act  of 
political  prudence  as  well  as  of  eenulne 
respect.  Plutarch  spends  as  if  ne  sup- 
posed that  Dion  was  never  in  Pelopon- 
nesus until  the  time  of  his  exile,  which 
IB,  in  my  judgment,  highly  improbable. 
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bad  made  bo  special  annouDcement  about  his  succession.  Accord- 
B.C.  367.        infifly,  as  soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced  hhn  to  be 

Death  of  the     .    °.''       •         ^     ,  ^    ^  ^.^.  ,     ^  i  . 

elder  Diony-  in  imminent  danger,  a  competition  arose  between  his 
g^o^oT^  two  families:  on  the  one  hand  Dionysius  the  younger, 
tweeTthe  his  SOU  by  the  Lokrian  wife  Doris;  on  the  other,  his 
fimiij?*'**'  wife  Aristomache  and  her  brother  Dion,  representing 
her  children  Hipparinus  and  Nysseus,  then  very  young.  Dion, 
wishing  to  obtain  for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership  in  the 
future  power,  or  some  other  beneficial  provision,  solicited  leave  to 
approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  But  the  physicians  refused 
to  grant  his  request  without  apprising  the  younger  Dionysius; 
who,  being  resolved  to  prevent  it,  directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be 
administered  to  his  father,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  latter 
never  awoke  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  any  one.*  The  interview  with 
Dion  being  thus  frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving 
any  directions,  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  son, 
without  opposition.  He  was  presented  to  that  which  was  called 
an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people,^  and  delivered  some  con- 
ciliatory phrases,  requesting  them  to  continue  to  him  that  good- 
will which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his  father.  Consent  and 
acclamation  were  of  course  not  wanting,  to  the  new  master  of  the 
troops,  treasures,  magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia;  those 
^'adamantine  chains"  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  any  real  popular  good-wilL 

Dionysus  11.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of  age, 
B.C.  36T.  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  natural  capacity,  and 
SnsSSf^  of  quick  and  lively  impulses ;'  but  weak  and  vain  in  his 
fiSS^hte*  character,  ^ven  to  transitory  caprices,  and  eager  in  his 
chM»cter.  appetite  for  praise  without  being  capable  of  any  industrious 
or  resolute  efforts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was  wholly  unpractised 
in  serious  business  of  any  kind.  He  had  neither  seen  military 
service  nor  mingled  in  the  discussion  of  political  measures ;  having 
been  studiously  kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
his  father.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or  acropolis  of 
Ortygia,  amidst  all  the  indulgences  and  luxuries  belonging  to  a 
princely  station,  diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work  and 
tumer}ii  However,  the  tastes  of  the  father  introduced  among  the 
guests  at  the  palace  a  certain  number  of  poets,  redters,  musi- 


1  Cornelius  Kepos,  Dion,  c.  2;  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  6. 

»  Diodor.  xv.  74. 

s  Plato,  EpiBtol.  tU.  p.  338  E.  'O  8i 
oih-c   ikKKvs   i<nXv  h/^v^s  irpbs  riju  rod 


fjuiyOdftiy  i^vofiip,  ^tX6TifHfs  tk   Bav/ub-' 
ffTws^  &o.   Compare  p.  330  A.  p.  328  B.; 
also  Epist.  liL  p.  816  C.  p.  317  £. 
Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7-9. 
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cians,  &c.^  so  that  the  younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for 
poetical  literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments, 
and  large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other  portion 
of  his  very  confined  experience.  To  philosophy,  to  instructive 
conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  was  a  stranger.^  But 
the  very  feebleness  and  indecision  of  his  character  presented  him 
as  impressible,  perhaps  improveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as 
from  any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the  place  of  the 
most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  of  the  Grecian  world.  J5°*;!!5J°' 
Dion — being:  as  he  was  of  mature  affe,  known  service  anbiiiiu  to 
and  experience,  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  DionyEiii»— 
the  elder  Dionysius, — might  have  probably  raised  material  SUnk  and 
opposition  to  the  younger.  But  he  attempted  no  such  ad^oe. 
thing.  He  acknowledged  and  supported  the  young  prince  with 
cordial  sincerity,  dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they 
were,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomache,  which  had  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While  exert- 
ing himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting  of  coundl  which  took 
place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood  conspicuous  not  less  for  his 
earnest  adhesion  than  for  his  dignified  language  and  intelligent 
advice.  The  remaining  councillors — accustomed,  under  the  self- 
determining  despot  who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple 
Amction  of  hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions — 
exhausted  themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting  to  catch 
the  tone  of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce 
any  decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose  freedom  of  speech  even 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially  submitted,  disdaiped  all  such 
tampering,  entered  at  once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion, and  suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an  authority  which  had 
rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of  the  former  possessor, 
there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syracuse  and  in  the  outlying  de- 
pendencies. All  these  necessities  of  the  moment  Dion  set  forth, 
together  with  suitable  advicei     But  the  most  serious  of  all  the 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  332  E.    ^iretS^ 


Si   ovrowrtmw    rw    xpoiniKOwr&w   7C70- 
r4vcu.  See, ' 
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difficulties  arose  out  of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subdsting>y 
which  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press 
more  vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill-assured  tenure  and  in- 
experienced management  of  the  new  prince.  This  dificulty  Dion 
took  upon  himself.  If  the  council  should  think  it  wise  to  make 
peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and  negotiate  peace — a  task 
in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once  employed  under  the  elder 
Diouysius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war,  he  advised  that  imposing  forces  should  be  at  once  put  in 
equipment,  promising  to  furnish,  out  of  his  own  large  property, 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifty  triremes.^ 

The  yotmg  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  impressed  with 
Dion  acquires  the  supcrfor  wisdom  and  suggestive  resource  of  Dion, 
enceandesii-  but  also  gratcful  for  his  gcnerous  oflFer  of  pecuniary  as 
Dionysiua.  wcU  as  persoual  support.*  In  all  probability  Dion 
actually  carried  the  offer  into  effect,  for  to  a  man  of  his  dis- 
position, money  had  little  value  except  as  a  means  of  extending 
influence  and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war  with  Carthage  seems 
to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout  the  next  year,'  and  to  have  been 
terminated  not  long  afterwards.  But  it  never  assumed  those 
perilous  proportions  which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  council 
as  probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however,  it  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm,  combined  with  the  other  exigencies 
of  his  new  situation.  At  first  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his 
own  inexperience ;  anxious  about  hazards  which  he  now  saw  for 
the  first  time,  and  not  merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and 
thankful  for  suggestions,  from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place 
confidence.  Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as  well  as  by 
marriage  with  the  Dionysian  family — trusted,  more  than  any  one 
else,  by  the  old  despot,  and  surrounded  with  that  accessory  dignity 
which  ascetic,  strictness  of  life  usually  confers  in  excess — presented 
every  title  to  such  confidence.  And  when  he  was  found  not  only 
the  most  trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsel- 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6. 

9  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  *0  /aIv  olv 
Aioyitrios  ^tp^v&s  r^v  fieyoKo^vxicty 
iBa^fuurt  kcH  t^k  xpoOufUaif  ijydmifftv. 

'  DionyBius  II.  was  engaged  in  war  at 
the  time  when  Plato  firet  visited  him  at 
Syracuse,  within  the  year  immediately 
alter  his  accession  (Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p. 
317  A).  We  may  reasonably  presume 
that  this  was  the  war  with  Ct^hage. 

Compare  Diodonu  (xvi.  5),  who  men- 


tions that  the  yoimger  Dionysius  also 
carried  on  war  for  some  little  time,  in  a 
languid  manner,  against  the  Lucanians; 
and  that  he  founded  two  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia  in  the  Adriatic.  I  think 
it  probable  that  these  two  last-men- 
tioned foundations  were  acts  of  Diony- 
sius I.,  not  of  Dionysius  II.  They  were 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  a  young 
prince  of  backward  disposition,  at  his 
first  acoesaion. 
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lorsy  DioDysius  gladly  yielded  both  to  the  measures  which  he 
advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  new  accession,  while  the  b.c.367. 
splendid  obsequies  in  honour  of  the  departed  Dionysius  pJJJiJ^f 
were  being  solemnized ;  coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  '^^"^  «***«• 
elaborate  as  to  confer  celebrity  on  Timsus  the  constructor — and 
commemorated  by  architectural  monuments,  too  grand  to  be  per- 
manent,^ immediately  outside  of  Ortygia,  near  the  Regal  Gates 
leading  to  that  citadel.  Among  the  popular  measures,  natural 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the  historian  Philistus  was 
recalled  from  exile.*  He  had  been  onp  of  the  oldest  and  most 
attached  partisans  of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  by  whom,  however,  he 
had  at  last  been  banished,  and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His 
recall  now  seemed  to  promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the 
younger,  whom  it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceed- 
ings of  his  father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonise  with  the  views 
of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his  great  opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the  confidential 
monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.     He  upheld  the  march  Dkm  tries  to 
of  the  government  with  undiminished  energy,  and  was  ^e^IL^of 
of  greater  political  importance  than  Dionysius  himself.  ^^^l!u^^ 
But  success  in  this  object  was  not  the  end  for  which  SSiJUSlir^ 
Dion  laboured.     He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot,  JSJ^JJ!^ 
nor  to  become  a  despot  himself.      The  moment  was  "*°^ 


1  Tacitus,  HiBtor.  ii.  49.  "Othoni 
sepulcrum  exBtructum  eet,  modicum,  et 
mansurum." 

A  person  named  Timsus  was  immor- 
talized as  the  constructor  of  the  funeral 
pile:  see  Athensus,  v.  p.  206.  Both 
Ooller  (Timsei  Fragm.  95)  and  M.  Didot 
(Timiei  Fr.  126)  have  referred  this  pas- 
sage to  Timsus  the  historian,  and  have 
supposed  it  to  relate  to  the  description 
given  by  TinuBUS  of  the  funeral- pile. 
But  the  passage  in  Athenseus  seems  to 
me  to  indicate  Tinmus  as  the  buiider, 
not  the  deacrtbeTf  of  this  fSunous  irvpd. 

It  is  he  who  iS'  meant,  probably,  in 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (De  Natur&  Deor. 
ill.  35) — (Dionysius)  '*in  suo  lectulo 
mortuus  in  Tympanidis  rogwn  Hiatus  est, 
eamque  potestatem  qftiam  ipse  per  scelus 
erat  nactus,  quasi  justam  et  legitimam 
hereditatis  loco  filio  tradidit. '  This 
seems  at  least  the  best  way  of  explain- 
ing a  passage  which  perplexes  the  edi- 
tors :  see  the  note  of  Davis. 

*  Plutarch  (De  Exilio.  p.  637)  and 

VOL.  VII. 


Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  o.  3)  represent 
that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  the  per- 
suasion of  the  enemies  of  Dion,  as  a 
counterpoise  and  corrective  to  the  as- 
cendency of  the  latter  over  Dionysius 
the  younger.  Though  Philistus  after- 
wardis  actually  performed  this  part,  I 
doubt  whether  such  w«s  the  motive 
which  caused  him  to  be  recalled.  He 
seems  to  have  come  back  before  the 
obsequies  of  Dionysius  the  elder ;  that 
is,  very  early  after  the  commencement 
of  the  new  reign.  Philistus  had  de- 
scribed, in  his  luatoiy,  these  obsequies 
in  a  manner  so  elaborate  and  copious, 
that  this  passage  in  his  work  excited 
the  special  notice  of  the  ancient  critics 
(see  Philisti  Fragment.  42,  ed  Didot; 
Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  34).  I  venture 
to  think  that  this  proves  him  to  have 
been  present  at  the  obsequies;  which 
would  of  course  be  very  impressive  to 
him,  since  thev  were  among  the  first 
things  which  he  saw  after  his  long 
exile. 

2   L 
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favourable  for  resuming  that  project  which  he  had  formerly 
imbibed  from  Plato,  and  which,  in  spite  of  contemptuous  dis- 
paragement by  his  former  master,  had  ever  since  clung  to  him 
as  the  dream  of  his  heart  and  life.  To  make  Syracuse  a  free 
city,  under  a  government,  not  of  will,  but  of  good  laws,  with 
himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name — to  enfranchise 
and  re-plant  the  semi-barbarised  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and  to 
expel  the  Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now  again 
devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not  look 
to  any  other  means  of  achieving  them  than  the  consent  and  initia- 
tive of  Dionysius  himself.  The  man  who  had  been  sanguine 
enough  to  think  of  working;  upon  the  iron  soul  of  the  father,  was 
not  likely  to  despair  of  shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of 
which  the  son  was  composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  Dio- 
nysius his  best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platonic 
profession,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself  and 
his  government.  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish  for 
a  better  and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  luxurious  companions  around  him.  He  dwelt  with 
enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  and  soul-stirring  conversation  of  Plato ; 
specimens^  of  which  he  either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the 
hearer  not  only  to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  full 
majesty  of  mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  and 
improvement  He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which  Diony- 
sius would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consenting  to  employ 
his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on  the  fears  of  subjects, 
but  as  a  king  enforcing  temperance  and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal 
example  as  well  as  by  good  laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Diony- 
sius, after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
king  limited  and  responsible  amidst  grateful  citizens,  would  have 
far  more  real  force  against*the  barbarians  than  at  present.^ 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work  into 
His  earnest  the  miud  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  living  faith  and 
pnXce  wS!  sentiment.  Penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  Platonic  idea 
ficMiispir-"  — that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  improvement  and 
whh^n  "troJS  happiness  of  mankind,"  until  philosophy  and  ruling  power 
•S*wiie*ISi  came  together  in  the  same  hands  ;  but  everything,  if  the 
wiib  riaio.     ^^Q  j:  J  gQ  jjQjjjg  together — he  thought  that  he  saw  before 

1  PlutArch,  Dion,  c.  IJ.    Tavra  voK-  j      «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  10,   11  j   Plato, 
XdKit  rod  AImvos  trapeuvovyros,  Kcd  r&y     Epiat.  vii.  p.  327  C. 
K6ywy    r&y    UXdrwyos    drriy    ooanvas  '      >  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  328  A.  p.  335 
vitwnr^ipoyr OS f  &c.  E.j  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  499  C.  D. 
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him  a  chance  of  realizing  the  conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  among  all  Hellenic  potentates.     He  already  beheld  in 
fancy  his  native  country  and  fellow  citizens  liberated,  moralised, 
ennobled,  and  conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  perse- 
cution,^ simply  by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed  employment  of 
power  already  organised.     If  accident  had  thrown  the  despotism 
into  the  hands  of  Dion  himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the 
Grecian  world  would  probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as 
memorable  and  generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history : 
what  would  have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.     But  it  was 
enough  to  fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the 
experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence ;  and  for  himself,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  humbler  position  of  nominal  minister, 
but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble  an  enterprise.*     His 
persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  intense  earnest- 
ness as  well  as  by  his  imposing  station  and  practical  capacity, 
actually  wrought  a  great  efiect  upon  Dionysius.    The  young  man 
appeared  animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-improvement,  and 
of  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the  powers  of  government 
as  Dion  depicted.     He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feeling 
by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and  converse  with  Plato,  to  whom 
he  sent  several  personal  messages,  warmly  requesting  him  to  visit 
Syracuse.* 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  been  labouring 
to  bring  about.    He  well  knew,  and  had  personally  felt,  ,   .  ^ 
the  wonderful  magic  of  Plato's  conversation  when  ad-  ■enttoPiato. 
dressed  to  young  men.     To  bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  a»dbyDicH 
and  to  pour  his  eloquent  language  into  the  predisposed  ^'  ^' 
ears  of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realising  the  conjunction  of  philo- 
sophy and  power.      Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens,  along  with 
the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing  and  emphatic 
entreaties  from  himself.     He  represented  the  immense  prize  to  be 
won — ^nothing  less  than  the  means  of  directing  the  action  of  an 


1  Plato,  Epist  Tii.  p.  327  £.    .  .  .  O  8^ 

^«-exc/pi|<r<,  fityaXas  f\vi9as  «lx*^t  ^^^ 
<r^ymr  jcal  Bavdrwy  jroi  r&y  yvy  ywyov6' 
rwy  K€tK&y,  [filoy  tty  eifJkdfioya  koH  &Ai|- 

Oiyhv  iy  wdirn  TJ  x^P^^'^^'''*'^'^*^^''^' 

>  Plato,  EpiBtol.  vii.  p.  333  B.  Tainhy 
wphs  AiWa  ^upaK6(rtoi  r^t  t^waOoy,  Sircp 
Koi  Aioy^ffiost  8rc  a^hy  ^irexcipci  iru- 
Mffas   irol    Opi^as   fia<ri\4a   -nji   Vx^< 


A^toy,    olhw    ttoty^ytTy    avr^   rdv    fiiov 
weufrSsm 

»  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  327  E.;  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  o.  11.  icxw  (fwt  rhy 
Aioy6ffioy  6^hs  jrcU  wtptfuofiis  r&y  r<  X^ 
7«K  Kol  T^s  trvyowrleLS  rov  TlXdrwyos. 
EvBhs  ohp  *A94yaCc  iro\X^  (Ay  i^lra 
ypdfifutra  tropin  rov  Aioyvciov^  iroXXol  t* 
iirunt^tts  rov  Alwyos,  AaAcu  9*  ^(  'Ira- 
\ias  9apa  rwy  UvBayopiK&y,  &c. 
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organised  power,  extending  over  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
— provided  only  the  mind  of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained 
over.  This  (he  said)  was  already  half  done ;  not  only  Dionysius 
himself,  but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed  to 
drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything  pre- 
saged complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty  and 
active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come  forthwith — before 
hostile  influences  could  have  time  to  corrupt  them — and  devote 
to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind. 
These  hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great 
activity ;  if  victorious,  they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of 
Dion,  but  might  even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  life. 
Could  Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted  cham- 
pion and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and  unassisted  ? 
What  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards,  if  by  declining  to 
come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  prospective  victory  which 
had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy,  but  also  permitted  the  cor- 
ruption of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin  of  Dion  ?^ 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching,  reached 
Heidtatioa  of  Athcus,  reiuforccd  by  solicitations,  hardly  less  strenuous, 
reuI?tanSy  ^o™  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  the  other  Pythagorean 
^SSTsyrm*?  philosophcrs  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  to  whose  personal 
*^^-  well-being,  over  and  above  the  interests  of  philosophy, 

the  character  of  the  future  Syracusan  government  was  of  capital 
importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embarrassed.  He 
was  now  61  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  pre-eminent  estimation,  in 
the  grove  of  Akademus  near  Athens,  amidst  admiring  hearers 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  democracy,  if  it  accorded 
to  him  no  influence  on  public  affairs,  neither  molested  him  nor 
dimmed  his  intellectual  glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse 
carried  him  out  of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard 
and  speculation  ;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering,  beyond  anything 
which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  succeeded ; 
but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger  to  all  concerned, 
if  it  failed.  Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder  Dionysius  surrounded 
by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in  Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel 
experience  the  painful  consequences  of  propounding  philosophy  to 
an  intractable  hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into  act 
The  sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron 

>  Plato,  Epiiit.  vii.  p.  328. 
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of  Sikyon  and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  was  by  no  means  re-assuring ; 
nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  his  person  and  reputation  on  the 
chance,  that  the  younger  Diouysius  might  prove  a  glorious  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  To  outweigh  such  scruples,  he  had 
indeed  the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of  Dionysius  himself; 
which  however  would  have  passed  for  a  transitory,  though  vehe- 
ment, caprice  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been 
backed  by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man  and  valued 
friend  like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the  shame  which 
would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle  and  incur 
the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds  for  hesitation. 
He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  the 
intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than  from  the  fear  of  hearing 
both  himself  and  his  philosophy  taunted  with  confessed  impotence 
— ^as  fit  only  for  the  discussions  of  the  school,  shrinking  from  all 
application  to  practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean 
friends,  and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  triumphant  admission.^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.     At  the  same  time,  he  putoTttits 
intunates  that  his  motives  were  differently  interpreted  by  Smbo^Sed 
others.'     And  as  the  account  which  we  possess  was  ^£iiSSm^ 
written  fifteen  years  after  the  event — when  Dion  had  SSJSSItohto 
perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise  had  realised  Si^^^ 
nothing  like  what  was  expected,  and  when  Plato  looked  b!l!tredfeit 
back  upon  it  with  the  utmost  grief  and  aversion,'  which  ^^^^ 
must  have  poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  "wrthrfc 
life — ^we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers  back  to 
367  B.C.  the  feelings  of  352  b.c  ;  and  that  at  the  earlier  period, 
he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely  because  he  was  ashamed  to 
decline,  but  because  he  really  flattered  himself  with  some  hopes  of 
success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of  his  first  reception.     One 

hfipoirot  ^Mnff  See. 

*  ThiB  18  contained  in  the  words  obx 
f  riw^s  i96^aCor — before  cited. 

>  Plato,  Epietol.  vii.  p.  350  E.  rovra 
ttwo¥  fuiuffiiKin  rV  *'*pi  SuccAiar  vAiU 
tni¥  jcoi  Arvx^o^f  Sec, 

Xenokratte  Beema  to  haTe  aooom- 
panied  Plato  to  SicUy  (Diogen.  Laert. 
IV.  2,  1). 


>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  328.  To^ 
fiir  rp  Sioroif  icol  r6\fi'p  it'wflpa  ofico- 
0€W,  oh'x  i  rty^f  ^Z6ialo¥,  &XA* 
ato'xvr6fi9pos  f*kv  ifiavrhy  rh 
tt-iynrrop,  furi  S6^«ufd  frorc  iftmrr^ 
warrdtruai  \6yos  fUvow  4rcxWit  «TfcU 
rts,  tpyov  9^  M^phs  &r  vort  Imin^  iufSA- 
^lf€ur$ait  Kiw9vp€6c€Uf  M  irpc9ovrm  wpwroy 
ft^y  riiy  Alcoyos  |cWar  iy  KtP^^yots  iyrws 
y^yoyiros  ob  afUHpoTr  ffr*  oSr  «t(0oi  ri, 
flfr*  itswMvhy  itih  Atoywiov  icol  r&y  lU- 
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of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at  his  landing,  and  conveyed  him 
to  his  lodging.     Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods  for  his  safe  arrival.     The  hanquets  at  the  acropolis 
became  distinguished  for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.     Never  bad 
Dionysius  been  seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  transacting 
public  business.     He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry from  Plato.     Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry  ;^  so  that  the  floors  were 
all  spread  witfi  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  triangles 
and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it,  with  expositors  and  a  listening' 
crowd  around  them.    To  those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  acro- 
polis under  the  reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change  was  sur- 
prising enough.     But  their  surprise  was  converted  into  alarm, 
when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius  himself 
arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary  prayer  to  the 
gods — " That  the  despotism  might  long  remain  unshaken."    "Stop  I 
(said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate  no  such  curse  upon  us  1  "* 
To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and  the  old  politicians,  these  words  por- 
tended nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the  dynasty,  and  ruin  to 
Syracusan  power.     A  single  Athenian  sophist  (they  exclaimed), 
with  no  other  force   than  his  tongue  and  his  reputation,  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  ;  an  attempt  in  which  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half  a  century 
before.'    Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see  Dionysius  abdicate 
in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the  care  of  his  vast  force  and 
dominion  for  geometrical  problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum 
bonum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse ;  so  that 
iiuadiciona  the  noblc  objects  for  which  Dion  had  laboured  were 
which  Plato  apparently  within  his  reach,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
Dionysius.  And  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  really  were  to  a  great 
degree  within  his  reach — had  this  situation,  so  interesting  and 


*■  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici 
Dificrimine,  p.  52  C. 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  13.  Ou  ira^o^ 
KaroiM&fitros  ri/iiy ; 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14.  '^Evtoi  B^ 
vuotrcirotoGvro  Svirxcpo^vciy,  el  xpir^pov 
fjLtu  *A0i}yaioi  yttvriKsuf  Kcd  irc^iiceus  Zvvd- 
fAtai  ScGpo  irAc^o'arrcf  &iriiA.ovro  K<d  Hit^' 
Bdptivcuf  wp^tpop  fl  Xo^ciy  ^9peuco6iras, 
yvyl  8<  8i*  Iv^s  ffo^itrrov  Haror 
X.{towrt  r^y  Aiorvirlov  rupoin^/Sa,  &c. 

Plato  is  here  described  as  a  Sophist,  in 
the  language  of  those  who  did  not  like 
him.    Plato,  the  great  authority  who  is 


always  quoted  in  disparagement  of  the 
persons  called  Sophists,  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  name  as  they,  and  is  called 
BO  equally  by  unfriendly  commentators. 
I  drew  particular  attention  to  this  fact 
in  my  sixty-eighth  chapter,  where  I  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  was  no 
school,  sect,  or  body  of  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  uniformity  of  doctrine  or 
practice,  properly  called  Sophists;  and 
that  the  name  was  common  to  all  Ute- 
rary  men  or  teachers,  when  spoken  of 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit. 
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so  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  people  of  Sicily,  been  properly 
turned  to  account.  With  all  reverence  for  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  upon  his  own  showing, 
he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the  situation  to  account,  but  contributed 
even  to  spoil  it  by  an  unseasonable  rigour.  To  admire  philosophy 
in  its  distinguished  teachers,  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appro- 
priate it,  is  another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assi- 
duous labour,  and  no  common  endowments ;  while  that  which 
Plato  calls  "the  philosophical  life,"^  or  practical  predominance 
of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen  ethical  purposes,  com- 
bined with  the  minimum  of  personal  appetite — is  a  third  stage, 
higher  and  rarer  still.  Now  Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage 
only.  He  had  contracted  a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for 
Plato.  He  had  imbibed  this  feeling  from  the  exhortations  of 
Dion ;  and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was 
really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable.  But  he  admired  Plato 
without  having  either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend  higher,  and 
to  acquire  what  Plato  called  philosophy.  Now  it  was  an  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  persevering* 
enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that  Dionysius  should  have  been  wound  up 
so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to  invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him 
as  a  sort  of  spiritual  power  by  the  side  of  the  temporal.  Thus 
much  was  more  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  to  demand 
more,  and  to  insist  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work 
through  a  course  of  mental  regeneration — was  a  purpose  hardly 
possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and  Dion  in 
deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed.     Instead  of  „ 

,     ,  Strennou 

taking  advantage  of  the  existing  ardour  of  Dionysius  to  exhortations 
instigate  him  at  once  into  active  political  measures  bene-  by  puto  ami 
ficial  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  with  the  full  Dionyhina, 
force  of  an  authority  which  at  that  moment  would  have  himwiiT 

i_  •  •  A*i_i         'i-jfi-x*         !-•  'a.   •nd  correct 

been  irresistible — instead  of  heartening  him  up  against  bia  own  deep- 
groundless  fears  or  difficulties  of  execution,  and  seeing  iS'^rST^* 
that  full  honour  was  done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  ^"""' 
he  really  accomplished,  meditated,  or  adopted — Plato  postponed 
all  these  as  matters  for  which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe. 
He  and  Dion  began  to  deaj  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats 
his  penitent;  to  probe  the  interior  man* — to  expose  to  him  his 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  Yii.  p.  330  B.    'E-yA 


(Dionysius) — d  J*  iviKTiaw  hnir^ivttv. 
*  Plato,  Epifltol.  vu.  p.  332  £.    *A  Z^ 
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own  unworthiness — to  show  that  his  life,  his  training,  his  com- 
panions, had  all  been  vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and 
amendment  upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive  absolution, 
and  be, permitted  to  enter  upon  active  political  life — to  tell  him 
that  he  must  reform  himself,  and  become  a  rational  and  temperate 
man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously  on  the  task  of  governing 
others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to  Diony- 
piato  damps  sius.  They  well  knew  indeed  that  they  were  treading 
«OTof^[^V-  ^^  delicate  ground — that  while  irritating  a  spirited  horse 
pIStiSJ*"**  ^^  *h®  sensitive  part,  they  had  no  security  against  his 
8*^^  kicks.^     Accordingly,  they  resorted  to  many  circumlocu- 

tory and  equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  offence  given. 
But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of  disgusting  Dionysius 
with  his  velleities  towards  political  good.  Not  only  did  Plato 
decline  entering  upon  political  recommendations  of  his  own,  but  he 
damped,  instead  of  enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  which 
Dion  had  already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced 
freely,  in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  trans- 
form his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and  to 
replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were  the  two 
grand  points  to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring  so  generously  to 
bring  him,  and  which  he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seconding.  Yet  what  does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous 
announcement  is  made  ?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or 
encouragement,  he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius, — ^*'  First  go  through 
your  schooling,  and  then  do  all  these  things ;  otherwise  leave  them 
undone."*     Dionysius  afterwards  complained,  and  with  good  show 


Alcfiff  hreii^  r&  ircipk  rod  wwrphs  ahr^ 
luveiSc/S^icei,  ofhtos  hjfoiuK'Ifr^  fi^y  ircu- 
itiaSf  hvofuk4fr<f  Z\  aw^owi&y  'T&v  ir'po- 
tniKovffw  ytyov4yai^  Tr.p uroy  M,  ravra 
6pii't\<rama  ^i\ovs  IkKKovs  abr^  r&v 
oiKtlwy  &fia  Kcd  ii\ueiar&v  Ktti  ffvfi^vovs 
rphs  dipcrV  Krii<raffBai^  /idkitrrti  9^ 
avrhy  avr^,  roirov  yiip  ahrhy 
Oavfiaffr&s  ivB^a  y^yovivai' 
\4yoyT9s  oiK  ivapyus  olir§»s — 
o6  7&P  ^y  inr^akhs-'&f  o0to9  fi^y 
iras  iw^p  tdn6v  re  «ca2  ix^lyovs  &y  hy 
tfytftify  yiyrfrai  cri6<rcf,  pAi  rvbrjp  h\  rpa- 
ir6ti€yos  raydyriti  vdyra  ArorcAei-  iropfv- 
Btls  bk  (bs  Xfydftev,  teal  ^avrhy  ^fi- 
^poya  Kal  a^ppoya  voiiia'dr 
fi^ys,  fl  rhs  4^'rip7ifmfA4yas  SixcAfas 
v6\tis  Karouc/o'Cic  y6funt  re  {vrS^a-cic 
Ktti  iroAtrcfflus,  &o. 


Compare  also  p.  331  F. 
«  Horat.  Satir.  ii.  1>  17. 

**  Haod  mlhi  deero 
Cam  res  ipsa  ferel.    Niri  dextro  tempore,  Flaod 
Verba  per  atteatam  non  ibuntCttsaris  aurem  : 
Cui  male  si  palpere,  recaldtrat  undlque  tatua." 

s  Plato,  Epist.  iii.  315  E.  *d(n  bk  oU 
6\lyot  \4ytiy  <n  itp6s  riyus  r&y  irapd 
(Tc  irptirfi§v6yrvyf  as  &pa  (Tov  Tori  \4- 
yoyros  ixoitras  iyit  jieWoyros  rds  re 
*EAXt|W8as  ir<(Aeis  iy  Xuc^kltf,  «iic((eiv,  ira2 
^upoKovtrlovs  iviKowplffcu,  r^y  i^xh^  ^^^ 
rvpayyl9os  els  fiaurlXtiay  p.tratrHi<raMTti, 
ravT  Apa  <r^  fihy  r^rc,  its  «r^ 
pflSf  8i cjcfli A vtra — yvy  Hh  Aittya 
tiidffKoifii  ^p^y  airii,  Kal  rois 
Hiayoiifiaci  rots  <rois  r^y  ir^r 
itpxh"  iupatpo^fuBd  trt 

Ibid.  p.  319  B.  circs  5^  Koi  fidx* 
itTKAtrrns  7cA«y,  c2  fi4funtfieu,  &s  Dai- 
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of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile,  menacing  attack  upon  Syra- 
cuse, under  the  favourable  sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the  great 
philosopher  had  actually  deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing 
the  same  capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encouraging 
Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards ;  but  even  his  oyrn  exculpation 
proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  undeserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consciousness  of  philo- 
sophical dignity  in  disdaining  respect  to  persons,  and  in  iFPutobad 
refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater  measure  Di^yd^tol 
of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordinary  ^u<^i^ 
pupil  of  the  Academy.^  If  we  allow  him  credit  for  a  rHonJJGT*'' 
sentiment  in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  be  at  the  u^^hllt^^ 
expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practical  life ;  by  ^^^ 
admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  from  one  of  his  ^^^ 
own  dialogues)  that  ^^  he  tried  to  deal  with  individual  men 
without  knowing  those  rules  of  art  or  practice  which  bear  on 
human  afiairs."'  Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  nor  could 
Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like  unmeasured  docility  from  one  for 
whose  ear  so  many  hostile  influences  were  competing.  Nor  were 
Plato  and  Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned.  There  was, 
besides,  in  the  first  place,  Dion,  whose  whole  positfon  was  at  stake 
— next,  and  of  yet  greater  moment,  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
Syracuse  and  Sicily.  For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had 
been  labouring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius  with 
readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the  situation 
admitted ;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit  to  the  people, 
but  also  ensuring  the  position  of  Dion — since  if  Dionysius  had 
once  entered  upon  this  course  of  policy,  Dion  would  have  been 
essential  to  him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes  could  have 


irdyra  ravra,    ^   fiif   wot^ly    E^ 

trt, 

ComelioB  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  3)  givee  to 
Plato  th«  credit,  which  belongs  alto- 
gether  to  Dion,  of  having  inspired  Dio- 
nysiua  with  these  ideas. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici 
DiscrimiBe,  p.  52  £.  We  may  set 
against  this,  howeyer,  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  other  treatises  of  Plutarch  (Phi- 
losophand.  cum  Principibus,  p.  779  ad 


finem),  in  which  he  obsenres,  that  Plato,    dialogues. 


coming  to  Sicily  with  the  hope  of  oon- 
verting  his  political  doctrines  into  laws 
through  the  agency  of  Dionysius,  found 
the  latter  already  corrupted  by  power, 
unsusceptible  of  cure,  and  deaf  to  ad- 
monition. 

*  Plato,  Phiedon,  c.  88.  p.  89  D. 
OIkovv  ahxp^"  y  *f^  8i)Xoy,  Sri  Krcv 
r4x^s  Ti|r  w^pl  rh^Bp^^ta  6  rotodros 
XP^<F$tu  ^vcx«ipc«  rots  difBp^ois ; 

He  is  expounding  the  causes  and 
g^wth  of  misanthropic  dispositions  ; 
one  of  the  moat  striking  passages  in  his 
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been  successfully  realised,  even  with  full  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
?Sth?  Dionysius,  and  the  energy  of  Dion  besides.  With  all 
would  hftV8  governments,  to  do  evil  is  easy — to  effect  beneficial 
In  trying  to    chaunre,  difficult ;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  tms  was 

realise  benefl-  .  . 

cent  projecta.  truc  iu  a  pcculiar  manner.  Those  great  mercenary 
forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  been  strong  as  adamant 
for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  would  have  been 
found  hardly  manageable,  perhaps  even  obstructive,  if  his  son  had 
tried  to  employ  them  for  more  liberal  purposes.  But  still  the 
experiment  would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fair  chance  of  success — 
if  only  Plato,  during  his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at  Syracuse, 
had  measured  more  accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a 
philosopher  might  reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over  Dionysius.  I 
make  these  remarks  upon  him  with  sincere  regret ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  did  not  afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignant 
language  from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the  consequences  of 
the  mistake  mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  overclouded. 
Intrigues  by  The  couscrvative  party — friends  of  the  old  despotism, 
oiheratolS*  with  the  veteran  Philistus  at  their  head — played  their 
^?Mt  puto  game  far  better  than  that  of  the  reformers  was  played 
and  Dion.  |jy  pj^to,  or  by  Diou  since  the  arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus 
saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong  patriotic  impulses  and  of 
energetic  execution,  was  the  real  enemy  to  be  aimed  at  He  left 
no  effort  untried  \o  calumniate  Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against 
him.  Whispers  and  misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  different 
quarters  beset  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea 
that  Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syracuse, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the  children  of 
Aristomache,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been 
brought  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle  speculations,  enei^ 
vating  his  active  vigour,  and  ultimately  setting  him  aside ;  in  order 
that  all  serious  political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion.^ 
These  hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself,  who,  even 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of  their  poisonous 
activity.     He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork  them ;  •  but  unfor- 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14;  Plato,  Epis- 
tol.  vii.  p.  333  C.  'O  «  (Dionysiua)  rois 

iTifiov\t6c9V  T^  rvpawiii  A(<av  xpdrroi 
wdyra  5<ra  (wparrtu  iv  r^  rSr^  XP^^V» 


%va  6  fi^v  (Dionysius)  iraiBcff  Z^  rhw  vovw 
Kr\\tidi\s    dfi€\di    rris    dpxvs    ^<Tpci|«s 
iK€iy<ift,  6  8i    (Dion)    tr^trtptceurOf   KtO, 
Atovvffior  iKfidXoi  iK  rijs  dpxv^  96k^. 
*  Plato,  £pi8tol.  Til.  p.  329  C.    iKBiiy 
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tunately  the  language  which  he  himself  addressed  to  Dionysius  was 
exactly  such  as  to  give  them  the  best  chance  of  success.  When 
Dionysius  recounted  to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and 
Dion  had  humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation— he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  aa  presumption  and 
insult ;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only  arise  from  a  design 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  authority,  in  favour  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of 
the  children  of  Aristomache  with  Dion  as  regent 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  foundation  for 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  towards  Dion ;  who  BeutioDit  be- 
was  not  merely  superior  to  him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  in  SJJTJd  lSot 
ability,  but  also  personally  haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  ^^£t?on 
rigid  in  his  habits,  while  Dionysius  relished  conviviality  ^  t{"^^r7of 
and  enjoyments.  At  first,  this  jealousy  was  prevented  i>*o°y»^"»- 
from  breaking  out — partly  by  the  consciousness  of  Dionysius  that 
he  needed  some  one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  great  self-command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to 
carry  with  him  the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.  Even 
from  the  beginning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not 
sparing  in  their  calumnies,  to  alienate  Dionysius  from  him ;  and 
the  wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intrigues  and  in  spite  of 
the  natural  causes  of  jealousy,  Dion  could  have  implanted  his 
political  aspirations,  and  maintained  his  friendly  influence  over 
Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of  Plato.  After  that  event-,  the  natural 
causes  of  antipathy  tended  to  manifest  themselves  more  and  more 
powerfully,  while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during  which  those 
precious  public  inclinations,  which  Plato  found  instilled  Dionyiiiia 
by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  Dionysius,  and  which  he  dSiu^ii"' 
might  have  fanned  into  life  and  action — to  liberalize  the  {SutSS  im- 
govemment  of  Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the  other  free  £1^^*^" 
Grecian  cities — disappeared  never  to  return.     In  place  *»t«i*>°- 
of  them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  and  more  rancorous, 
against  the  friend  and  relative  with  whom  these  sentiments  had 
originated.   The  charges  against  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous 
designs,   circulated  by  Philistus    and  his   cabal,   became  more 
audacious  than  ever.     At  length  in  the  fourth  month,  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter.was  detected 

9^,  oit  yi^  hti  firiic^v^uf,  €upoy  ffrda€«s  r^  \  Jfliurov    fi4y    oZy    KoXt    tffov    ^^vvd^-nvt 
wtpl  Aioy^vtoy  fi^irrh  ^Afiwayra  Ked  Sia*  I  (fttiicp^  S*  ot^<  're  ^,  &c. 
3oX£y  wpihs  T^y  rvfmyyiia  Alwyos  1t4f^^,  ^ 
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which  he  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders  in  Sicilj 
Banishment  (with  whom  the  War  still  subsisted,  though  seemingly  not 
S^a^'to'  ^^  ff^^^^  activity),  inviting  them,  if  they  sent  any  pro- 
itaiy.  position  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it  through  him,  as 

he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly  discussed.  I  have 
already  stated,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Dion 
had  been  the  person  to  whom  the  negotiations  with  Carthage  were 
habitually  entrusted.  Such  a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make 
out  from  the  general  description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable 
purpose.  But  Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistus, 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion  into 
the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their  growing 
difierences, — and  be^nning  to  enter  into  an  amicable  conversation, 
— he  conducted  him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harbour, 
where  lay  moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard, 
ready  for  starting.  Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted 
letter,  handed  it  to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treason. 
The  latter  protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
reply.  But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  insisted  on 
his  going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off 
forthwith  to  Italy  .^ 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a  person  as 
9J0. 367-366.  Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation  among  his  numerous 
Dionysius  i«-  fricnds,  as  triumph  to  Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Ihe^l^^ito.  despotism.  All  consummation  of  the  liberal  projects 
hto^S^and  conceived  by  Dion  was  now  out  of  the  question ;  not  less 
diStewT"  fro™  *^®  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to  execute  them 
esteem.  alone,  than  from  his  indisposition  to  any  such  attempt 
Aristomache  the  sister,  and  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion  (the  latter  half- 
sister  of  Dionysius  himself),  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion ;  while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  beyond  all 
others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Among  the 
mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato  was  particularly  odious. 
Many  persons  instigated  Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumours  even 
gained  footing  that  he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the  whole 


^  The  Btoiy  is  found  in  Plutarch 
(Dion,  c.  14),  who  refers  to  Timseus  as 
his  authority.  It  is  confirmed  in  the 
main  by  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  829  D. 

Aiot^tos,    alriAfAwos    irifiovXt^tiw    rji 
rvpoofviii,  fffUKphy  tls  irXotoy  ifjifiifidtraSf 
^|c/3aXey  Mfius. 
DiodoruB  (ztI.  6)  states  that  Diony- 


sius sought  to  put  Dion  to  death,  and 
that  he  only  escaped  by  flight.  But  the 
version  of  Plato  and  rlntarch  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Justin  (xxi.  1,  2)  giyee  an  account, 
different  from  all,  of  the  reign  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  younger  Dionysius.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  authority  he  fol- 
lowed.   He  does  not  even  name  Dion. 
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confusion.^  But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person  whom  he 
biost  hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to  any  one 
else.  While  he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  Arete  by  affirming  that 
the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile, 
but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow  time  for  abating  the 
animosity  which  prevailed — he  at  the  same  time  ordered  two 
triremes  to  be  fitted  out,  for  sending  to  Dion  his  slaves  and 
valuable  property,  and  everything  necessary  to  personal  dignity  as 
well  as  to  his  comfort.  Towards  Plato— who  was  naturally 
agitated  in  the  extreme,  thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means  to 
escape  from  so  dangerous  a  situation-^his  manifestations  were  yet 
more  remarkable.  He  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehensions — 
entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but  admitting 
no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his  own  residence  the 
acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him  honour.  From  hence  there 
was  no  possibility  of  escaping,  and  Plato  remained  there  for  some 
time.  Dionysus  treated  him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely 
and  intimately,  and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the 
best  terms  of  friendship.  What  is  yet  more  curious — he  displayed 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the 
sage,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher  than  that  accorded 
to  Dion ;  shrinking  nevertheless  from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic 
treatment  and  training,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 
purpose  to  ensnare  and  paralyse  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.' 
This  is  a  strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself;  but  it  reads  like 
a  real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the  philosopher 
— coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious  to  captivate  his 
approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  submitting  to  the 
genuine  Platonic  discipline. 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  probably  made 
Plato  sensible  of  the  com])arative  comforts  of  Athenian  gj  dimnisset 
liberty,  he  obtamedfrom  Dionysius  one  practical  benefit,  recauuhim— 
He  prevailed  upon  him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable  <*^  ^*^^  «> 
relations  with  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines,  which  to  these  ^  dlmtto. 
latter  was  a  real  increase  of  security  and  convenience.^  nysiu^ 
But  in  the  point  which  he  strove  most  earnestly  to  ac-  iSS **"**** 
complish,  he  failed.     Dionysius  resisted  all  entreaties  for  the 
recall  of  Dion.     Finding  himself  at  length  occupied  with  a  war 
(whether  the  war  with  Carthage  previously  mentioned,  or  some 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  F.;  Epist. 
vii.  p.  329  D.  p.  340  A.  Plutarch,  Dion, 
0.  15. 


»  Plato,  Epist.  vu.  p.  329,  330. 
•  Plato,  Kpiat,  vii.  p.  338  C. 
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other,  we  do  not  know),  he  consented  to  let  Plato  depart ;  agreeing 
to  send  for  him  again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  return; 
and  promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the   same  time ;   upon  which 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.     After  a  certain 
interval,   peace    arrived,  and  Dionysius    re-invited  Plato ;    yet 
without  recalling  Dion — whom  he  required  still  to  wfidt  another 
year.     But  Plato,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  refused 
to  go   without .  Dion.     To  himself  personally,   in  spite   of  the 
celebrity  which  his  known  influence  with  Dionysius  tended  to 
confer,  the  voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he  had  had 
sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism.     Nor  would  he 
even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself;  who,  partly  in  the  view 
of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
go.    Dionysius  besieged  Plato  with  solicitations  to  come,*  promising 
that  all  which  he  might  insist  upon  in  favour  of  Dion  should  be 
granted,  and  putting  in  motion  a  second  time  Archytas  and  the  Taren- 
tines  to  prevail  upon  him.    These  men,  through  their  companion  and 
friend  Archedemus,  who  came  to  Athens  in  a  Syracusan  trireme, 
assured  Plato   that  Dionysius  was  now  ardent  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  had  even  made  considerable  progress  in  it     By 
their  earnest  entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at 
length  induced  to  go  to  Syracuse.    He  was  received,  as  before, 
with  signal  tokens  of  honour.     He  was  complimented  with  the 
privilege,  enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched ;  and  was  affectionately  wel- 
comed by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.     Yet  this  visit,  prolonged 
much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved  nothing  but  a  second 
splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion  of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at 
Ortygia.* 

Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of  flatterers — as 

his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  obtained  before  him — 

connxcatcs      and  was  even  emboldened  to  proclaim  himself  as  the  son 

of  Dion-      of  Apollo.^     It  is  possiUe   that   even   an  impuissant 

mortification  t  ^      '^_^^  r.  .\_  At* 

of  Plato,  who  embrace  of  philoaopny,  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  po- 
cuity  obtains  tcutate,  may  nave  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of 
p?rt*fh)m  philosophers  in  the  contemporary  world.  Otherwise  the 
byracusc.       dabbliugs  of  Diouysius  would  have  merited  no  attention ; 


»  Plato,  Epietol.  iu.  p.  317  B.  C. 

»  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  338-.346;  Plu- 
tarcb,  Dion»  c.  19.  .^achindB,  the  com- 
panion of  Sokratte  along  nvith  Plato,  is 
said  to  have  passed  a  long  time  at  Syra- 
cuse with  Dionysius,  until  the  expul- 


sion of  that  despot  (Diogen.  Laert.  iL 
63). 

»  Plutarch,  De  FortunA  Alex.  Ma^, 
p.    338  B.     Aapi^os   ix  fiiyrphs   ^oificv 
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though  he  seems  to  have  been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent^ 
— retaining  to  the  end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and  jealously 
pettish  because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  him. 
But  the  second  visit  of  Plato  to  him  at  Syracuse — very  different 
from  his  first — presented  no  chance  of  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  and  only  deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of 
Dion.  Here,  unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing; 
though  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.  Dionysius 
broke  all  his  promises  of  kind  dealing,  became  more  rancorous  in 
his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which  Dion  enjoyed  even  as 
an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge  which  he  might  one  day  be  able 
to  exact 

AVhen  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Peloponnesus 
and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some  years  to  receive 
regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But  at  length,  even  while 
Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse^  Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold 
one-half  of  the  property,  on  pretence  of  reserving  it  for  Dion's  son. 
Presently  he  took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise, 
sold  the  whole  of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distributed 
among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than  100  talents.^ 
Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this  intelligence  while  in 
the  palace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.  He 
implored  permission  to  depart  But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius 
had  now  been  thoroughly  set  against  him  by  the  multiplied 
insinuations  of  the  calumniators,^  it  was  not  without  difiSculty 
and  tiresome  solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission ;  chiefly 
through  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his  com- 
panions, who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brought  him 
to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  safe  return. 
The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill-disposed  to  Plato, 
that  considerable  precautions  were  required  to  bring  him  away  in 
safety.* 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  B.C.  that  the  philosopher  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from  this,  his  second  visit  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  and  third  visit  to  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic 
festival  of  that  year,  he  met  Dion,  to  whom  he  recounted  the  recent 
proceedings  of  Dionysius.^     Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  pro- 

^  See  a  pASsage  in  Plato,  Epiatol.  ii.  >  authority  of  Ariatoxenus. 
p.  314  E.  I      <  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  S50  A.  6. 

»  Plato,  Epiatol.  iii.  p.  318  A.;  \ii.  p.        »  Plato,  Epiatol.  tU.  p.  360  C.     The 
o4B,  347.    Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  15,  16.         return  of  PUto  and  liia  firat  meeting 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15— on  the 


with  Dion  ia  said  to  have  excited  con- 
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perty,  and  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion  was  now 
B.0. 36&-35T.  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restoration  at  the  point  of 
Reaoiauon  of  the  sword.  But  there  occurred  yet  another  insult  on  the 
nvengo  him-  part  of  Diouysius,  which  infused  a  more  deadly  exasper- 
IiruIl?aS*to'"  ation  into  the  quarrel.  Arete,  wife  of  Dion  and  half- 
fc^StoSyS  sister  of  Dionysius,  had  continued  to  reside  at  Syracuse 
cuacbyarms.  ^^^^  gjjj^^^  ^y^^  ^^^j^  ^f  YieT  husband.     She  formed  a  link 

between  the  two,  the  continuance  of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer 
tolerate,  in  his  present  hatred  towards  Dion.  Accordingly  he  took 
upon  him  to  pronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  spite 
of  her  own  decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Timokrates.^  To  this,  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by  intention- 
ally corrupting  and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son,  a  youth  just 
reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took  up  with 
B.C.  360.  passionate  resolution  the  design  of  avenging  himself  on 
iiato  njoios  Dionysius,  and  of  emancipating  Syracuse  from  despotism 
po^esus— ^  into  liberty.     During  the  greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had 

exan)eratioa 
of  Dion— 
DIoDjreiuB 
gives  his 
sister  Aretl, 
the  wife  of 


resided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Kallippus, 
enjoying  the  society  of  Speusippus  and  other  philosophers 
of  the  Academy,  and  the  teaching  of  Plato  himself 
rii^i'toT?'"  when  returned  from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with 
°«*™^^  money,  and  strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was 
able  largely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards  many  persons,  and 
among  the  rest  towards  Plato,  whom  he  assisted  towards  the 
expense  of  a  choric  exhibition  at  Athens.^  Dion  also  visited 
Sparta  and  various  other  cities ;  enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and 
doing  himself  credit  everywhere  ;  a  &ct  not  unknown  to  Dionysius, 
and  aggravating  his  displeasure.  Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without 
hope  that  that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
return  to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.  Nor  did  he  cherish  any 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect  to  his 
property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  and  awakened 
vindictive  sentiments.^    He  began  therefore  to  lay  a  train  for 


Biderable  seiiBatioii  among  the  spectators 
at  the  festival  ^^Diogends  Laert.  iii.  25). 

The  Olympic  festival  here  alluded  to, 
must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of  360  B.C.: 
the  same  also  in  Epistol.  ii.  p.  310  D. 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  21 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  4. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17;  Athensus, 
xi.  p.  508.  Plato  appears  also  to  have 
received,  when  at  Athens,  pecuniary 
assistance  remitted  by  Dionysius  from 


Syracuse,  towards  expenses  of  a  similar 
kind,  as  weU  aa  towards  furnishing  a 
dowry  for  certain  poor  nieces.  Dion 
and  Dionysius  had  both  aided  him 
(Plato,  Epistol.  xiii.  p.  361). 

An  author  named  Ondtor  affirmed 
that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato  the 
prodigious  sum  of  80  talents;  a  story 
obviously  exaggerated  (Diogen^  Laert. 
iii.  9). 

»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  F. 
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attacking  Dionysius  and  enfranchising  Syracuse  by  arms,  invoking 
the  countenance  of  Plato  ;  who  gave  his  approbation,  yet  not 
without  mournful  reserves ;  saying  that  he  was  now  seventy  years 
of  age — that  though  he  admitted  the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and 
the  bad  conduct  of  Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from 
it — that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  exas- 
perated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  any  opposite  end.^ 

But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and  pupils  at  the 
Academy  cordially  sympathised  with  Dion.     Speusippus  ^^^^^^^ 
especiallV)  the  intimate  friend  and  relative,  havin&r  accom-  auxiitaries  of 

.    1  -ri  o  I      J  •11-1     Won— Plato 

named  Plato  to  byracuse,  had  communicated  much  with  —the  ac»- 

*  ...  .  demy Alki- 

the  population  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging  reports  men^.^.  Dion 
of  their  readiness  to  aid  Dion,  even  if  he  came  with  ever  foroeat 
so  small  a  force  against  Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  ^  ^ 
Eudemus  (the  friend  of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas— -all 
three  members  of  the  society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a 
prophet  also — lent  him  aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There 
were  a  numerous  body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than  1000 
altogether;  with  most  of  whom  Dion  opened  communication 
inviting  their  fellowship.  He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary 
soldiers  in  small  bands,  keeping  his  measures  as  secret  as  he  could.' 
Alkimenes,  one  of  the  leading  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
warm  in  the  cause  (probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean 
colony  Kroton,  then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  con- 
ferring upon  it  additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was  got 
together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans  on  reaching 
Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself  in  the  island  of 
ZakynthuH,  a  little  after  Midsummer  357  b.c.  ;  mustering  800 
soldiers  of  tried  experience  and  bravery,  who  had  been  directed 
to  come  thither  silently  and  in  small  parties,  without  being 
informed  whither  they  were  going.  A  little  squadron  was  prepared, 
of  no  more  than  five  merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty 
oars,  with  victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea 


»  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350.  This  ia 
the  account  which  Plato  gives  after  the 
death  of  DIod,  when  afiain  had  taken  a 
dinastrooB  turn,  about  the  extent  of  his 
own  inteiferenoe  in  the  enterprise.  But 
BionysiuB  Buppoeed  him  to  have  been 
more  decided  in  his  countenance  of  the 
expedition  ;  and  Plato's  letter  addressed 
to  Dion  himself,  after  the  victory  of  the 

VOL,  VII.  2  M 


latter  at  Syracuse,  seems  to  bear  out 
that  supposition. 

Compare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  R;  iv.  p. 
320  A. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Eudemus 
was  afterwards  slain  in  one  of  the  com- 
bats st  Syracuse  (Aristotle  apud  Cice- 
ron.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25,  53). 
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from  Zakynthus  to  Syracuse  ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across  firom 
Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  impracticable,  in  the 
£6ice  of  the  maritime  power  of  Dionysdus.* 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  ventured  to 
B^.  357,  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  potentates  in  his  own 
Small  force  stroughold  ahd  island.  IKonysius  had  now  reigned  as 
againattbe  dcspot  at  SyTacusc  bctwecn  ten  and  eleven  years. 
powerornio.  lufcrior  as  he  personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not 
!!S!!u^Qof  seem  that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  de- 
Dfoatooon.   ^q^  [j^  j^jg  hauds.     Wc  kuow  little  about  the  political 

^'^^  facts  of  his  reign ;  but  the  veteran  Philistus,  his  chief 
adviser  and  officer,  appears  to  have  kept  together  the  larger  part 
of  the  great  means  bequeathed  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  The 
disparity  of  force,  therefore,  between  the  assailant  and  the  party 
assailed,  was  altogether  extravagant.  To  Dion,  personally,  indeed, 
such  disparity  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  To  a  man  of  his 
enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the  heroism  and  sublimity 
of  the  enterprise, — combining  liberation  of  his  country  from  a 
despot,  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to  himself, — that  he  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in  Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small 
a  force,  accounting  it  honour  enough  to  perish  in  such  a  cause.' 
Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported  to  us  by 
Aristotle;  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of  Plato)  may 
probably  have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  To  impartial  con- 
temporary spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed 
hopeless.' 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accompanied  Dion, 
cirenm-  would  uot  havc  throwu  tiieir  lives  away  in  contemplation 
tou^'auSI?  of  a  glorious  martyrdom ;  nor  were  either  they  or  he 
diSStlt  igJ^orant,  that  there  existed  circumstances,  not  striking 
b:yniciMe.  ^jj^  gy^  of  the  Ordinary  spectator,  which  materially 
weakened  the  great  apparent  security  of  Dionydus. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous  dis- 
content of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited  from  all 
public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  the 
original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city — ^by  the 
inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself  towards  the  same  end,  so 
soon  unhappily  extinguished — by  the  dissembling  language  of 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23-25. 
s  Aristotel.  Politic  v.  8,  17. 
s  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptinem,  s.  179.  p. 
506:  an  oration  delivered  about  two 


years  afterwards;    not  long  after  the 
victory  of  Dion. 

Compare  Diodor.  xvi.  9;   Plutarch, 
Timoleon,  c.  2. 
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Dionysius,  the  great  position  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the 
second  visit  of  Plato,  all  of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion 
might  be  amicably  recalled.  At  length  such  chance  disappeared, 
when  his  property  was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to 
another.  But  as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the 
Syracusans  now  both  confidently  expected,  and  ardently  wished 
that  he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the  people, 
brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disafiection  towards 
Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longing  for  relief  by  the  hands  of 
Dion.  It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone ; 
they  would  flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an 
adequate  force.^ 

There  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar  tenor  sent 
to  Peloponnesus ;  and  one  Syracusan  exile,  Herakleides,  Henkietdte 
was  in  himself  a  considerable  force.  Though  a  friend  ^,!j?uS^he 
of  Dion,*  he  had  continued  high  in  the  service  of  Diony-  JttoS*u^n 
sius,  until  the  second  visit  of  Plato.  At  that  time  he  {Je^lS^  *' 
was  disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  on  tta»«««Mon. 
account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  mercenary  troops,  or  rather  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  among  them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down. 
The  men  so  curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the 
old  pay ;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis, 
refusing  attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the  furious 
barbaric  paean  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls.' 
Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians, 
in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their 
hatred,  and  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis. 
But  Dionysius,  no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny, 
by  conceding  all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of 
this  misadventure  was  thrown  upon  Herakleides,  towards  whom 
Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice  and  treachery 
— according  to  the  judgement  both  of  Plato  and  of  all  around 
him.**  As  an  exile,  Herakleides  now  brought  word  to  Dion  that 
Dionysius  could  not  even  rely  upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom 


^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  SpeuapptiB, 
from  Athens,  corresponded  both  with 
Dion  and  with  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ; 
at  least  there  was  a  oorreapondenoe 
between  them,  read  as  genuine  by  Dio- 
gente  Laertius  (iv.  1,  2,  5). 

<  Plato,  Epistol.  ui.  p.  31S  C. 


•  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  348  B.  O/  «* 
i^povro  thWft  vpbs  ra  rtlxHt  ^ai&rd 
rtya  h^afio^vturr^s  fidpfiapoy  ica2  iroA«- 

fityos,  &c 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318;  vii.  p. 
348,  349. 
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he  treated  with  a  paramony  the  more  revolting  as  they  con- 
trasted it  with  the  munificence  of  his  father.^  Herakleides  was 
eager  to  cooperate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse. 
But  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was  not  ready 
so  soon  as  Dion ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jealousy  between 
the  two  soon  broke  out^ 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his  own 
wwjaieMof  character  and  habits.    The  commanding  energy  of  the 
diaointeand  father,  far  from  being  of  service  to  the  son,  had  been 
babito— of     combined  with  a  jealousy  which  intentionally  kept  him 
himself.        down  and  cramped  his  growth.    He  had  always  been 
weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage  or  foreright,  and  unfit  for  a 
position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired  and  maintained. 
His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized  by  all,  and  would 
probably  have  manifested  itself  even  more  conspicuously,  had  he 
not  found  a  minister  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  much  devotion 
to  the  dynasty,  as  Philistus.     But  in  addition  to  such  known  in- 
competency, he  had  contracted  recently  habits  which  inspired  every 
one  around  him  with  contempt.     He  was  perpetually  intoxicated 
and  plunged  in  dissipation.     To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even 
though  surrounded  by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  appeared 
to  Dion  and  his  confidential   companions  an  enterprise  noway 
impracticable.' 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known  only  to 
_^  ,^  dose  observers ;  while  the  sreat  military  force  of  Syracuse 
soldiers  of  was  oDvious  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.  When  the  soldiers 
kynthuK.  mustered  by  Dion  at  Zakynthus,  were  first  informed 
fonned  that  that  they  were  destined  to  strike  straight  across  the  sea 
going^i^irat  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  from  the  proposition  as  an 

*'"^""'  act  of  insanity.  They  complwned  of  their  leaders  for 
not  having  before  told  them  what  was  projected ;  just  as  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus, 
complained  of  Klearchus  for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  Great  King.  It  required  all  the 
eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his  advanced  age,^  his  dignified  presence, 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to 
remove  their  apprehensions.     How  widely  these  apprehensions 


1  PlatOi  Epist.  vii.  p.  348  A.  . . .  ^e- 
;(cfpi)0'cy  iKtyofuaBoripovs  iroicty  vapiL 
tA  rod  warphs   f^i|,  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  32;  Diodor.  zvi. 
6-16. 

3  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  8, 14;  Plutarch, 


Dion,  c.  7.  Theso  habits  muat  have 
probably  grown  upon  him  ainoe  the 
second  departure  of  Plato,  who  does 
not  notice  them  in  his  letters. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23.    Mip  ve^ic- 
fieueits  Ijhi,  &c. 
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were  felt  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan 
exiles,  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him.^ 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample  banquet 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Zakynthus,  Dion  gave  b.o.  357. 
orders  for  embarkation  in  the  ensuing  morning.    On  that  SJS^reu?* 
very  night  the  moon  was  eclipsed.    We  have  already  Jjjgj^of 
seen  what  disastrous  consequences  turned  upon  the  occur-  ^^J,,*^^**^ 
rence  of  this  same  phaenomenon  fifty-six  years  before,  !?''^''^^ 
when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the  defeated  Athenian  mhum- 
fleet  away  from  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.'    Under  the  voyase  from 

•     •  1  •  i»  "rx*       fill  !•  '1        Zakyntiius  to 

existmg  apprehensions  of  Dion  s  band,  the  echpse  might  siciiy. 
well  have  induced  them  to  renounce  the  enterprise;  and  so  it 
probably  would,  under  a  general  like  Nikias.  But  Dion  had 
learnt  astronomy ;  and  what  was  of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas, 
the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had 
received  instruction  in  the  Academy  also.  When  the  afirighted 
soldiers  inquired  what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured 
them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  ugn,  which  promised 
them  good  fortune  and  victory.  By  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the 
gods  intimated  that  something  very  brilliant  was  about  to  be 
darkened  over :  now  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as 
the  despotbm  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse;  it  was  Dionysius  who 
was  about  to  suffer  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of 
Dion.'  Reassured  by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on 
board.  They  had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour 
of  the  gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentie  and  steady  Etesian 
breeze  carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or  suffering, 
in  twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Scily  and  nearest  to  Syracuse.  The  pilot  Protus, 
who  had  steered  the  course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently 
recommended  immediate  disembarkation,  without  going  farther 
along  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island ;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping  near 
the  shore.  But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  squadron  proceeded  onward, 
but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from  Sicily  towards  the 
coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.  It  was  not  without 
considerable  hardship  and  dmger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily, 


^  Plutarch^  Dion,  0.  22 ;  Diodor.  xn, 
10. 
*  Thncyd.  m  50.    See  ChH>«  LX.  of 


thiB  History. 
>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  24. 
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after  five  days ;  touching  the  island  at  Herakleia  Minoa  westward 
of  Agrigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Minoa,  Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek  in  the 
service  of  Carthage),  was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Dion,  and 
received  him  with  all  possible  kindness ;  though  knowing  nothing 
beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  ^t  first  resisting  his  landing  through 
ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on  Sicilian 
B.C.  367.  ground.  The  favourable  predictions  of  Miltas  had  been 
Dion  lands  at  Completely  realised.  But  even  that  prophet  could  hardly 
h/iearna^t  havc  bccu  prepared  for  the  wonderful  tidings  now  heard, 
wiih7i?rge  which  eusurcd  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Diony»us 
Q^tt^syra.  had  recently  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a  fleet 
cuae  for  Italy.  ^£  qq  ^riygm^g  1     What  iuducod  him  to  commit  so  capital 

a  mistake,  we  cannot  make  out ;  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and 
supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would  naturally  sail  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice  almost 
universal  in  that  day.^  Philistus  did  not  commit  the  same  mistake 
as  Nikias  had  made  in  reference  to  Gylippus,' — that  of  despising 
Dion  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  force.  He  watched  in  the 
usual  waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion,  venturing 
on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  greatiy  favoured  by 
wind  and  weather.  But  while  Philistus  watched  the  coast  of  Italy, 
it  was  natural  that  Dionysus  himself  should  keep  guard  with  his 
main  force  at  Syracuse.  The  despot  was  fully  aware  of  the  dis- 
affection which  reigned  in  the  town,  and  of  l^e  hopes  excited  by 
Dion's  project ;  which  was  generally  well  known,  though  no  one 
could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the  deliverer  might  be  expected. 
Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever,  Dionysius  had 
caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the  city  for  arms,  and  had 
taken  away  all  that  he  could  find«^  We  may  be  sure  too  that  his 
regiment  of  habitual  spies  were  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and 
that  unusual  rigour  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical 
juncture,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  command  to  Timokraties,  the 
husband  of  Dion's  late  wife ;  and  at  this  same  critical  juncture 
Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers  on  hear- 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26 ;  Diodor.  xyi. 
10,  11. 
s  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  25. 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
*  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 
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ing  of  the  departure  of  Dionygius,  which  left  Syracuse  open  and 
easy  of  access.  Eager  to  avail  themselyes  of  the  favour-  HaiA  of 
able  instant,  they  called  upon  their  leader  to  march  Hei^i^to 
thither  without  delay,  repudiating  even  that  measure  of  syracoao. 
rest  which  he  recommended  after  the  fafigues  of  the  voyage. 
Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment  provided  by  Synalus 
— with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms,  to  be  transmitted  to 
him  when  required — set  forward  on  his  march  towards  Syracuse. 
On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory,  he  was  joined  by  200 
horsemen  near  Eknomon.^  Farther  on,  while  passing  through 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  together 
with  some  neighbouring  Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band. 
Lastly,  when  he  approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  rural  population  came  to  him  also,  though  with- 
out arms ;  making  the  reinforcements  which  joined  him  altogether 
about  5000  men.'  Having  armed  these  volunteers  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his  progress  as  far  as  Akrae, 
where  he  made  a  short  evening  halt.  From  thence,  receiving 
good  news  from  Syracuse,  he  recommenced  his  march  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage  over  the 
river  Anapus ;  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  without 
any  oppodtion,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.    The  rising  sun  disclosed  his  army  to  diod  cnmM 
the  view  of  the  Syracusan  population,  who  were  doubtless  AnJj^^nd 
impatiently  watching  for  him.      He  was  seen  oflTering  Sf^^f 
saCTifice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and  putting  up  a  solemn  ^7**^^°^ 
prayer  to  the  God  Helios,  then  just  showing  himself  above  the 
horizon.     He  wore  the  wreath  habitual  with  those  who  were  thus 
employed ;  while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confident  encourage- 
ment of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also.'    Elate  and  enthu- 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  26,  27 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  9. 

■  Platarch  fDion,  c.  27)  c^ves  the 
numbers  who  joined  him  at  about  5000 
men,  which  ia  ^eiy  credible.  Diodonia 
givea  the  number  exaggerated,  at  20,000 
(xvi.  9). 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These  pic- 
turesque details  about  the  march  of 
Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
as  Plutarch  had  before  him  the  narra- 
tive of  Timonidds,  a  companion  of  Dion, 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  expedition; 
Timonidds  wrote  an  account  of  what 
passed  to  Speusippus  at  Athens,  doubt* 
less  for  the  information  of  Plato  and 


their  friends  in  the  Academy  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  31-35). 

Diogends  Laertios  mentions  also  a 
person  named  Simonides  who  wrote  to 
Speusippus,  rks  l^roolas  iv  tits  jcorarc- 
raxci  Tds  wpd^^ts  hiwv6s  re  ircU  B^lwvos 
(iv.  1,  5).  Probably  Simonidh  may  be 
a  misnomer  for  Timonidei, 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Alexander,  had  written  narratives  of  the 
exploits  both  of  Dion  and  Timoleon. 
Unfortunately  these  have  not  been  pre- 
served; indeed  Photius  himself  seems 
never  to  have  seen  them  (Photius,  Co- 
dex, 92). 
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siastic,  they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge  which 
fonnod  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a  running  pace 
across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolse 
from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter 
of  Syracuse  called  Neapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates,  near  the 
chapel  of  Apollo  Temenites.^  Dion  was  at  their  head,  in  re- 
splendent armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  composed  of  100 
of  his  Peloponnesians.  His  brother  Megakles  was  on  one  side  of 
him, .  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the  other ;  all  ^ree, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  also,  still  crowned  with 
their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if  marching  in  a  joyous  festival  pro- 
cession, with  victory  already  assured.* 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance.  Timo- 
Ti^kSitto  ^^^®^  (^®^  ^*  Syracuse  with  the  large  mercenary  force 
left  «8  go.  as  vicegerent),  while  he  sent  an  express  to  apprise  Diony- 
grraciue  in  sius,  kept  his  chicf  hold  on  the  two  military  positions  or 
of  Dionysfus.  horus  of  the  city  ;  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  one  extremity, 
and  Epipolae  with  Euryalus  on  the  other.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Epipolae  was  a  triangular  slope,  with  walls  border- 
ing both  the  northern  and  southern  clifis,  and  forming  an  angle 
on  the  western  apex,  where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus. 
Between  Ortygia  and  Epipolae  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse, 
wherein  the  great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection 
of  the  Syracusans  was  well  known,  Timokrates  thought  it  unsafe 
to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of 
revolt  within;  But  he  perhaps  might  have  occupied  the  important 
bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not  a  report  reached  him  that  Dion 
was  directing  his  attack  first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  under  the  command  of  Timokrates,  having 
properties  in  Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolae  to  go  thither 
and  defend  them.^  This  rumour — false,  and  perhaps  intentionally 
spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  off  much  of  the  garrison 
elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timokrates ;  insomuch  that  Dion  was 
allowed  to  make  his  night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to 
find  it  unoccupied. 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  29.  *Ewt\  «• 
cI<rQx9cy    6    Aiw    Korii  rks    MtytrlZas 

Host  of  the  best  critics  here  concur 
in  thinking,  that  the  reading  ought  to 
be  rks  TcficvirfSas  irOkas.  The 
statue  and  sacred  ground  of  Apollo 
Temenitds  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  portion  of  Syracuse,  and 


would  naturally  be  selected  to  furnish 
a  name  for  the  gates.  No  meaning  can 
'  be  assigned  for  the  phrase  M€Pirl9ia. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27,  28,  29.  Dio- 
dorus  (xyi.  10)  also  mentions  the  strik- 
ing fact  of  the  wreaths  worn  by  this 
approaching  army. 

s  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27. 
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It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the  riidng  sun 
had  once  exhibited  the  army  of  Dion  crossing  the  Anapus.  oeneni 
The  effect  produced  upon  the  Syracusans  in  the  populous  srmcuMns  to 
quarters  was  electric.    They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome  2drtS*nv°** 
their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down  the  dynasty  which  had  2* SUlgild^ 
hung  about  their  necks  for  forty-eight  years.    Such  of  crtJi^toTviSS 
the  mei'cenaries  of  Dionysius  as  were  in  these  central  ^(^^^ 
portions  of  the  city  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipola^,  garruoned. 
while^  his  police  and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  undergo 
the   full  terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance.^     Far  from  being  able 
to  go  forth  against  Dion,  Timokrates  could  not  even  curb  the 
internal  insurrection.     So  thoroughly  was  he  intimidated  by  the 
reports  of  his  terrified  police,  and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous 
burst  of  wrath  among  a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves — that  he 
did  not  think  himself  safe  even  in  Epipolse.     But  he  could  not 
find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his  troops  were  cross- 
ing the  low  plain  between  Epipolse  and  the  Great  Harbour.    It 
only  remained  for  him  therefore  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether, 
and  to  escape  from  Epipolse  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western 
side.    To  justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports 
respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still  farther  to 
paralyse  the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysius.' 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,  where  the 
principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  the  ^^j^^ 
multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  acclamations,  ^^^'^'l^'*^ 
were  assembled  to  meet  him.     Halting  at  the  gate,  he  dusens-he 

.  ,  ^  "  -  proclaims 

caused  his  trumpet  to  sound,  and  entreated  suence;  liberty. 
after  which  he  formally  proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother  Mega- 
kles  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Dionysian 
despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to  the  Syracusans  and  the 
other  Sicilian  Greeks.  The  acclamations  redoubled  as  be  and 
his  soldiers  entered  the  city,  first  through  Neapolis,  next  by 
the  ascent  up  to  Achradina;  the  main  street  of  which  (broad, 
continuous,  and  straight,  as  was  rare  in  a  Grecian  city')  was 
decorated  as  on  a  day  of  jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to 

pulcherrimso  porticus,  ornatiwriTmim 
ptvianeom,  ampliBaima  eat  curia,  tern- 
Plaque  egregium  Jovia  Olympii;  c«- 
tfkri»<l^®  urbia  paries,  tend  totd  vid  per- 
!*j*ri^  nxuVtiaque  transyerais,  divisn,  pri- 
*1fl  *^^^  wntinontur." 


1  Plntaroh,  De  Curioaitate,  p.  523  A. 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  28;  Diodor.  xvi. 
10. 

•  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  53.  "Altera 
autem  eat  urba  Syraouaia,  cui  nomen 
Afiradina  eat:  in  quk  forum  maumum. 
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the  ^ods,  tables,  and  bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festiTal. 
As  Dion  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  through  a  lane 
formed  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  from  each  side  wreaths  were 
cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful  prayers 
addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.^  Every  house  was  a 
scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and  women,  freemen  and 
slaves,  took  part  alike ;  the  outburst  of  feelings  long  compressed 
and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism  with  its  inquisitorial  police 
and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  to  these  pleasing  but 
Dtonpr«8entii  P^^^®  impulscs.  Haviug  iufiiscd  courage  into  his 
rSiUp  *"to  soldiers  as  well  as  into  the  citizens  by  his  triumphant 
rrii-^I-  progression  through  Achradina,  he  descended  to  the 
letigM  the      level  fiTound  in  front  of  Ortyeria.    That  stronc^hold  was 

SMTlllOn  of  ^  ^ 

ortygiato  still  occupicd  bv  the  Dionysian  mrrison,  whom  he  thus 
ftght^ia  challenged  to  come  forth  and  fight  But  the  flight  of 
niTy  tS?  Timokrates  had  left  them  without  orders,  while  the 
witfabtobro-  imposinfiT  demonstration  and  unanunous  nsinfif  of  the 
kite  and  aeVe.  pcoplo  iu  Achradiua  —  which  they  must  partly  have 
"^^"**^  witnessed  from  their  walls,  and  partly  learnt  through 
fugitive  spies  and  partisans  —  struck  them  with  discouragement 
and  terror ;  so  that  they  were  in  no  dispodtion  to  quit  the  shelter 
of  their  fortifications.  Their  backwardness  was  hailed  as  a 
confession  of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  whom  Dion 
now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Hard  by,  in  front  of 
the  acropolis  with  its  Pentapyla  or  five  gates,  there  stood  a 
lofty  and  magnificent  sun-dial,  erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Mounting  on  the  top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  the 
despot  on  one  side  and  the  tiow  liberated  Achradina  on  the  other, 
Dion  addressed "  an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syracusans  around. 


'  Plutarch,  Dioni  o.  29;  Diodor.  xvi. 
11.  Compare  the  manifestatioiu  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  Skiond  towards  Braaidas 
(Thucyd.  iY.  121). 

^  Plutarch  Dion,  o.  29 ;  IModor.  zvi. 
10,  11.  The  description  which  Plu- 
tarch gives  of  the  position  of  this  sun- 
dial is  distinct,  and  the  harangue  which 
Dion  deliyered  while  standing  upon  it, 
isanimpreBslye  fiM^:--^Hy  8*  dvo  r^v 
iLKp690\iP  ica2  T^  ircyrairvAa,  Aiom- 
trtov  KwraffMvdffarrof,  ^\torp6irioy  kotot 

The  sundial  was  thus  under  the  acro- 
polis, that  is,  in  the  low  ground,  im- 


mediately adjoining  to  Ortygia;  near 
the  place  where  the  elder  Dionysius  is 
stated  to  haye  placed  his  large  porticoes 
and  market-house  (Diodor.  xiy.  7),  and 
where  the  younger  Dionysius  erected 
the  funereal  monument  to  his  father 
(xy.  74).  In  order  to  arriye  at  the 
sundial,  Dion  must  haye  descended 
from  the  height  of  Achradina.  Now 
Plutarch  mentions  that  Dion  went  vp 
through  Achradina  (&y]f«i  M  rrjs  'Axpa- 
^iPfjs),  It  is  plain  that  he  must  have 
come  down  again  from  Achradina,  though 
Plutarch  does  not  specially  mention  it. 
And  if  he  brought  his  men  close  under 
the  walls  of  the  enemy's  garrison,  this 
can  hardly  haye  been  for  any  other 
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exhorting  them  to  strenuous  efforts  in  defence  of  their  newly 
acquired  rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them  to  elect  generals 
for  the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous  accla- 
mations, named  Dion  and  his  brother  Megakles  generals  with  full 
powers.  But  both  the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be 
elected  along  with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  were 
chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third  day  ^ 
after  his  landing  in  Sicily ;  and  such  the  6rst  public  act  Dion  captures 
of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom ;  the  first  after  that  fatal  ISItSSJ?™' 
vote  which,  forty-eight  years  before,  had  elected  the  Sj^S^Sii* 
elder  Dionysius  general  plenipotentiary,  and  placed  in  JS^tJ^Si^J^ 
his  hands  the  sword  of  state,  without  foresight  of  the  ^pOrtyg*^ 
consequences.  In  the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  was  vigorously 
employed  against  the  common  enemy.  He  immediately  attacked 
Epipolse ;  and  such  was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in 
it  by  the  fugitive  Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire 
possession  of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which 
a  little  courage  and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This 
acquisition,  made  suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and 
discouragement  on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance,  and 
went  far  to  determine  the  ultimate  contest  It  not  only  reduced 
the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the  limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also 
enabled  Dion  to  set  free  many  state  prisoners,'  who  became  ardent 
partisans  of  the  revolution.  Following  up  his  success,  he  lost 
no  time  in  taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up 
completely  on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  wall 
of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one  extremity, 
to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus  Lakkius,  at  the 
other.'    He  at  the  same  time  provided  arms  as  well  as  he  could 


reason  than  that  which  I  haye  aasigned 
in  the  text. 

Plutaroh  indicates  the  separate  lo- 
calities with  tolerable  clearness,  but 
he  does  not  give  a  penpicuons  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  march.  Thus,  he 
says  that  Dion,  "wishiiig  to  harangue 
the  people  himself,  vfeni  up  through 
Achradjna"  (BovA^^icrof  <^  m)  5i* 
Ictvrov  vpoirteyopfvirat  rahs  it^BpAwovSf 
iarjfu  tik  rijs  AxpoSii^s),  while  the 
place  from  which  Dion  did  harangue 
the  people  was  down  under  the  aoropolia 
of  Ortygia. 


Diodorus  is  stUl  less  clear  about  the 
localities,  nor  does  he  say  anything 
about  the  .sundial  or  the  exact  spot 
from  whence  Dion  spoke,  though  he 
mentions  the  march  of  Dion  tlux»ug^ 
Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plu- 
tarch calls  rk  wtrrJarvKa  are  the  same 
as  what  Diodorus  (xt.  74)  indicates  in 
the  words  roSf   fiturtXlKais  jcoAovfUnus 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  29. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29;  Diodor.  xr 
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for  the  citizens,  sendiDg  for  those  spare  arms  which  he  had 
deposited  with  Synaliis  at  Minoa.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
garrison  of  Ortygia  made  any  sally  to  impede  him ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  seven  days,  he  had  not  only  received  his  arms  from 
Synalus,  but  had  completed,  in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the 
blockading  cros&-wall.^ 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having  been 
Retam  of  prevented  by  accident  from  receiving  the  express  sent  to 
i^SSiTHe  ^™)>  Dionysius  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Ortygia.* 
tilte  with  ^  Fatally  indeed  was  his  position  changed.  The  islet  was 
pionuid  the  the  oulv  portiou  of  the  city  which  he  possessed,  and  that 

Syracuuns 

-<)eoeives      too  was  shut  up  ou  the  land-side  by  a  blockading  wall 

them  by  .  11*111  t»     ^  » 

fuiacious  nearly  completed.  All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  occu- 
pro  oDi.  p.^^  ^y  bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects.  Leontini 
also,  and  probably  many  of  his  other  dependences  out  of  Syra- 
cuse, bad  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting.'  Even  with  the 
large  fleet  which  he  had  brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not  think 
himself  strong  enough  to  face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but  re- 
sorted to  stratagem.  He  first  tried  to  open  a  private  intrigue 
with  Dion;  who,  however,  refused  to  receive  any  separate  pro- 
positions, and  desired  him  to  address  them  publicly  to  the  free- 
men, citizens  of  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  sent  envoys  ten- 
dering to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the  present  day  would  be  called 
a  constitution.  He  demanded  only  moderate  tajcation,  and  mo- 
derate fulfilments  of  military  service,  subject  to  their  own  vote  of 
consent  But  the  Syracusans  laughed  the  ofier  to  scorn,  and 
Dion  returned  in  their  name  the  peremptory  reply, — ^that  no 
proposition  from  Dionysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total 
abdication ;  adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself,  on 
the  score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  if  he  did  abdicate, 
both  security  and  other  reasonable  concessions.  These  terms 
Dionysius  a^ected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys  might  be 
sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both  Dion  and  the 
Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  ofier,  without  for  a  moment 
questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Syracusans, 
approved  by  Dion,  were  despatched  as  envoys  to  Dionysius.    A 


12.  Plutarch  says,  r^y  8i  dxpArokof 
dtrtrtlxi^^ — DiodoruB  is  more  specifio 
— T&r  8^  "XvpoKotMrUtp  Kwr€<rK€vaic^»y 
in  ^ctXdffinis  c/f  OdKeuro'ca^  Zun-tixif" 
fiMTOkt  &e.  These  are  valuable  words 
as  indicating  the  line  and  the  two  ter- 
minations  of  Dion's  blockading  cross- 
walL 


^  Plutareh,  Dion,  c.  29. 

'  This  return  of  Dionydos,  seven 
days  after  the  coming  of  Dion,  is  spe- 
cified both  by  Plutan^  and  Diodorus 
(Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26-29;  Diodor.  xvi. 
11). 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 
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general  confideDce  preyailed,  that  the  retirement  of  the  despot 
was  now  assured ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  employed  against 
him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations,  became  negligent  of 
their  guard  on  the  cross- wall  of  blockade;  many  of  them  eyen 
retiring  to  their  houi^s  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected;    Contriving  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  envoys  in  Ortygia  all  ^^/p^ 
night,  he  ordered  at  daybreak  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  "JJJ^J^'"" 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  previously  stimulated   both  by  biockaAfng 
wine  and  by  immense  promises  in  case  of  victory.^    The  neu-iy  sac- 
sally  was  well-timed  and  at  first  completely  successful,  great  brave- 
One  half  of  Dion's  soldiers  were  encamped  to  guard  and  danger  of 
the  cross-wall  (the  other  half  being  quartered  in  Achra-  lei^ 
dina),  together  with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.    But  IS!!^kand 
so  little   were  they  prepared  for  hostilities,  that  the  {j^*'"^ 
assailants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  carried  the  wall 
at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  sentinels,  and  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  wall  (which  was  probably  a  rough  and  jiasty  structure)  as 
well  as  to  charge  the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it     The  Syra- 
cusans,  surprised  and  terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
Their  flight  partially  disordered  the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who 
resisted  bravely^   but  without  having  had  time  to  form  their 
regular  array.     Never  was  Dion  more  illustrious,  both  as  an 
officer  and  as  a  soldier.    He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks  essential  to  the 
efiective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite.     But  his  orders  were 
unheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregarded  in  the  confusion :    his 
troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground,  and  the  day 
seemed  evidently  going  against  him.     Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  resource,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
attached  soldiers,  and  threw  himself,  though   now  an  elderly 
man,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.    The  struggle  was  the  more 
violent  as  it  took  place  in^a  narrow  space  between  the  new 
blockading  wall  on  one  side,  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis  on 
the  other.     Both  the  armour  and  the  person  of  Dion  being 
conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and 
the  batUe  around  him  was  among  the  most  obstinate  in  Grecian 
history.*    Darts  rattied  against  both  his  shield  and  his  helmet, 


1  Plutaroh,  Dion,  o.  30.  i^l*\'^ffc^s 
iuepdrov.  It  is  rare  that  we  read  of  tbia 
proceeding  with  soldiers  in  antiquity^ 
Dlodor.  xvL   11,    12.    rh  /UytBos  rfiy 


'  Diodor.  zvi.  12.     'O  8^  Af«»y  &ycA- 

ffrwv  irrpcenmrSnf  inHirra  rois  woXtfilois* 
Ko)  ovrcnl^at  fuix^r,  woKbr  iwoUt  ip4yop 


iwyytkutv,  i  ^^  trroBiy.    *0\ly9f  H  tiorr^ftori,  riif 
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while  his  shield  was  also  pierced  through  by  several  spears  which 
were  kept  from  his  body  only  by  the  breastplate.  At  length 
he  was  wounded  through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But 
this  forwardness  on  his  part  so  stimulated  th^  courage  of  his  own 
troops,  that  they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  efforts 
against  the  enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  commander  in 
his  place,  Dion  with  his  disabled  hand  mounted  on  horseback, 
rode  into  Achradina,  and  led  forth  to  the  battle  that  portion 
of  his  troops  which  were  there  in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh 
and  good  soldiers,  restored  the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came 
back  to  the  field,  all  joined  in  strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Diony- 
sian  assailants  were  at  length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of 
Ortygia.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe ;  that  of  Dionysius 
800  men ;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to.be  picked  up  from  the  field 
(under  a  truce  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried  with 
magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularising  himself  with  the 
survivors.^  ^ 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this  battle  had 
proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates  maintained  himself 
in  Epipolse,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius  to  remain  master  of  Epipolae 
as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's  whole  enterprise  in 
Syracuse  would  have  been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory.  The 
ortjgiaiB  Syracusan  people  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  Dionian 
up^^^^bmi^  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  wreath  to  the  value  of  100 
n^ri^^iittT  minse;  while  these  soldiers,  charmed  with  the  prowess 
a^^o?  of  their  general,  voted  a  golden  wreath  to  him.  Dion 
^^p^l^  immediately  began  the  re-establishment  of  the  damaged 
SS^flUt,  cross-wall,  which  he  repdred,  completed,  and  put  under 
ISSSIT"**  effective  guard  for  the  future.*  Dionysius  no  longer 
Dionysius.  tried  to  impede  it  by  armed  attack.  But  as  he  was 
still  superior  at  sea,  he  transported  .parties  across  the  harbour  to 
ravage  the  country  for  provisions,  and  despatched  vessels  to  bring 
in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  superiority  at  sea  was  presently 
lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Herakleides  from  Peloponnesus,'  with 


wK^Bos  ffrparurrAv  tls  ffr4voy  tlmov. 

The  text  bdre  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
'Weflaeling's  note) ;  but  we  gather  from 
the  passage  information  about  the  to- 
pography of  Syracuse. 

■Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30;  Diodor.  xvi. 
12,  13. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  13. 

>  Diodor.  xvi.  16.  Plutarch  states 
that  Herakleidds  brought  only  seven 
triremes.  But  the  force  stated  by 
Diodorus  (given  in  my  text)  appears 
more  probable.  It  is  difficult  other- 
wise to  explain  the  nimiber  of  ships 
which  the  Syracusans  presently  appear 
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twenty  triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  soldiers.  The 
Syracusans,  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  ship- 
board, got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the  grasp 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force  belonging  to 
the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships 
(who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,^  with  an  intermixture  of 
Athenians,  doubtless  of  democratical  sentiments)  must  have  de- 
serted from  the  despot  to  the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships, 
since  we  presently  find  the  Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  tri- 
remes,^ which  they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Philistus,  who 
brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his  fleet  from  the  Taren-  j^^^^  ^^ 
tine  Gulf,  but  also  a  considerable  regiment  of  cavalry.  SShhi? fleet 
With  these  latter,  and  some  other  troops  besides.  Phi-  {J^!^**^ 
listus  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  ^™£ji^ 
LeontinL  But  though  he  made  his  way  mto  the  town  boorbetween 
by  night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defenders,  FhiiMiu  and 
seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse.'  ^3nracii8ui8~ 

To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet  defeated  Md 
more  indispensable  for  Philistus  to  maintain  his  supe- 
riority at  sea  against  the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Syracusans, 
now  commanded  by  Herakleides.^  After  several  partial  engage- 
ments, a  final  battle,  desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were  sixty  triremes 
strong.  At  first  Philistus,  brave  and  forward,  appeared  likely 
to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
against  him.  His  ship  was  run  ashore,  and  himself,  with  most 
part  of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  To  escape  captivity, 
he  stabbed  himself.  The  wound  however  was  not  mortal ;  so 
that  he  fell  alive,  being  now  about  78  years  of  age,  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies, — who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him 
brutally,  and  at  length  cut  off  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged, 
his  body  by  the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.'    Revolting 


as  poeseBung.  Moreover  the  great  im- 
portanoe,  which  Herakleldde  staps  into, 
as  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  85.  Ahout  the 
Athenian  aeamen  in  Ortygia,  see  a  re- 
markable passage  of  Plato,  Epistol.  TiL 
p.  350  A.  When  Plato  was  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  danger  from  the  mercenaries, 
the  Athenian  seamen,  there  employed, 


gave  warning  to  him  as  their  country- 
man. 
«  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 

^  See  a  fragment  of  the  fortieth  Book 
of  the  Philippica  of  Theopompus  (Theo- 
pomp.  Fragm.  212,  ed.  Didot),  which 
seems  to  refer  to  this  point  of  time. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  16;  Plutarch,  Dion,  c. 
S5. 
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as  this  treatment  is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less  horrible 
than  that  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  on  the  Rhegine 
general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with  Philistus, 
TbeDicmy-     the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of  its  servants.     He  had 

Bian  dynasty  ••/»ii«  •••! 

almost  been  an  actor  m  its  first  day  of  usurpation — ^its  eigh- 
FtiiiLtus.  teenth  Brumaire :  his  timely,  though  miserable  death, 
saved  him  from  sharing  in  its  last  day  of  exile — its  St.  Helena. 

Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius  had  lost  all 
Intrigues  of  chaucc  of  ovcrcomiug  tlie  Syracusans  by  force.  But  be 
IS^hS'iSon  had  now  farther  lost,  through  the  victory  of  Herakleides, 
In  gyracoBe.  j^jg  superiority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of 
maintaining  himself  permanently  in  Ortygia.  The  triumph  of 
Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in  the  dust.  But 
though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  formidable  by  his 
means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in  Syracuse.  His 
ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became  more  vehement  than  ever. 
Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself,  yet  resolved  at  any  rate  that 
Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with  him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of 
base  manoeuvres ;  availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion, 
and  what  was  more  important  than  all — the  relationship  of  Dion 
to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the  signal 
Reiationghip  g^atitudc  of  the  Syracusans.  But  he  had  been  nursed 
rMofi**"ian  ^"  *^^®  despotism,  of  which  his  father  had  been  one  of 
dynwty—  the  chicf  fouudcrs ;  he  was  attached  by  every  tie  of 
entertained  relationship  to  Diouysius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his 
by  the  ^  former  wife,  and  his  children,  were  still  dwelling  in  the 
his  iianghty  acropolis.  The  circumstances  therefore  were  such  as  to 
Rivainr  of  suggcst  to  the  Syracusaus  apprehensions,  noway  unrea- 
sonable, that  some  private  bargain  might  be  made  by 
Dion  with  the  acropolis,  and  that  the  eminent  services  which  he 
had  just  rendered  might  only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
fresh  despotism  in  his  person.  Such  suspicions  received  much 
countenance  from  the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined,  with  a 
masculine  and  magnanimous  character,  manners  so  haughty  as  to 
be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own  companions.  The  friendly  letters 
from  Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  to  others  at  Athens  (possibly 
those  from  Timonides  to  Speusippus)  shortly  after  the  victory, 
contained  much  complaint  of  the  repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion  ; 
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which  defect  the  philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to  amend.*  All 
those,  whom  Dion's  arrogance  oiFended,  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  for  pro- 
tection to  his  rival  Herakleides.  This  latter — ^formerly  general 
in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life  hy  flight — had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
with  Dion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but  had  since 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  considerable  force,  in- 
cluding several  armed  ships.  Though  not  present  at  the  first 
entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until  Ortygia  had  already  been 
placed  under  blockade,  Herakleides  was  esteemed  the  equal  of 
Dion  in  abilities  and  in  military  efficiency ;  while  with  regard  to 
ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  advantage  of  being  free 
from  connexion  with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust. 
Moreover  his  manners  were  not  only  popular,  but  according  to 
Plutarch,'  more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexterous 
in  criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather  at  sea 
than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  became  indis-  Hemkieid^s 
pensable ;   so  that  Herakleides,  who  had  brought  the  m^a^^^ 
greatest  number  of  triremes,  naturally  rose  in  importance.  SedSiSl** 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Syracusan  assembly  passed  ^yS?im. 
a  vote  to  appoint  him  admiral.     But  Dion,  who  seems  JJIipS^^JJ. 
only  to  have  heard  of  this  vote  after  it  had  passed,  pro-  ^"^^ 
tested  against  it  as  derogating  from  the  full  powers  which  the 
Syracusans  had   by  their  former  vote  conferred  upon   himself. 
Accordingly  the  people,  though  with  reluctance,  cancelled  their 
vote,  and  deposed  Herakleides.      Having  then  gently  rebuked 
Herakleides  for  raising  discord  at  a  season  when  the  common 
enemy  was  still   dangerous,   Dion  convened  another  assembly ; 
wherein  he  proposed,  from   himself,  the  appointment  of  Hera- 
kleides as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own.'    The  right  of 


1  Plato,  Epiflt.  iv.  p.  321  B. 

Mvnov  t\  koHl  8ri  Soicfts-  rtaXtf  Mtt- 
vriptts  rod  wpo<HiKorros  BtpavevriKhs 
tlyai'  /lii  oSy  XatfOayirv  ir§  ori  Stit  rov 
hfiifK^iv  rots  kvOp^ois  kvHL  rh  vpdrrttif 
i^ivf  4  8*  aMdZtta  ipiiftti^  ^^oikos, 
!*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 

<  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  33.  It  would 
Beem  that  this  Herakleidte  ib  the  per* 
son  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  from 
the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Philippica  of 

VOL.  VII. 


Theopompus  (Theop.  Fr.  212,  ed.  Di- 
dot)  :— 

Upoirrdrai  8^  rris  w6Xt90S  ^aatf  r&p 
fih¥  "^vpoMowrUfv  "ABjivis  ko)  'H/KUcXti' 
ZriSf  r&p  9^  iiiaBofipmv  *A/>x^Aaof  h 
Avfuuof, 

Prohably  also  Athtois  is  the  same 
person  named  as  Athanis  or  Athanas  by 
biodorus  and  Plutarch  (Diodor.  xr.  94; 
Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23-37).  He 
^^ro^  ^  history  •  of  Syracusan   afiairs 
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nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  Syracusans,  humiliated 
Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans  as  well  as  the  fleet 
which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power — together  with  provo- 
cation to  employ  that  power  for  the  ruin  of  Dion ;  who  thus  laid 
himself  doubly  open  to  genuine  mistrust  from  some,  and  to  inten* 
tional  calumny  from  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in  order  to  appre- 
intrignesand  ^*^®   ^^®   mcaus  affor<jled   to   Dionysius   for    personal 
SSd°^**in8t  iot^'g^c  directed  against  Dion.     Though  the  Tast  ma- 
ra»e  b  1h™  J^"^y  ^^  Syracusans  were  hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet  there 
management  wcro  amougf  them  mauv  individuals  connected  with  those 
serving  under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being  put 
in  motion  to  promote  his  views.     Shortly  after  the  complete  defeat 
of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace ;  to  which  Dion 
returned  the  peremptory  answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded 
until  Dionysius  abdicated  and  retired.     Next,  Dionysius  sent  out 
heralds  from  Ortygia  with   letters  addressed  to  Dion  from  his 
female  relatives.     All  these  letters  were  fiill  of  complaints  of  the 
misery  endured  by  these  poor  women  ;  together  with  prayers  that 
he  would  relax  in  his  hostility.     To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused 
the  letters  to  be  opened  and  read  publicly  before  the  Sjrracusan 
assembly ;    but  their   tenor   was    such,   that   suspicion,   whether 
expressed  or  not,  unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect  on  Dion's 
sympathies.     One  letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscription 
the  words  "  Hipparinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."     At  first 
many  persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a  communi- 
cation so  strictly  private ;  but  Dion  insisted,  and  the  letter  was 
publicly  read.     It  proved  to  come,  not  from  the  youthful  Hippa- 
rinus, but  from  Dionysius  himself,  and  was  insidiously  worded  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans. 
It  began  by  reminding  him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  despotism.     It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that 
great  power,  as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin, 
for  the  sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him,  so 
soon  as  he  had  given  them  freedom.     It  offered,  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion  would 
consent  to  take  his  place.     But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  refused,  the 
sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and  his  son.^ 


during  the  period  of  Dion  and  Timo- 
leon,  beginning  from  362  B.C.,  and  con- 
tinning  the  huiory  of  PhiliBtus.    See 


Historiooram  Qrseo.  Fragm.  ed.  Dldot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
1  Plutarch,  Dion,  a  31. 
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This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own  purpose, 
was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  protestation  on  the  ptoiT'^e 
part  of  Dion.      Without  doubt  his  refusal  would  be  syracmaiw, 

•      j»i  it_i.i  mainly  In 

received  with  cheers  by  the  assembly ;   but  the  letter  consfquence 

,.,  ,         -  ../.        .  !!•  •  !_•      ofhi»reIa- 

did  not  the  less  mstil  its  intended  poison  into  their  tionaiupto 
minds.  Plutarch  displays^  (in  my  judgement)  no  great  famiij. 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  when  he  complains  of  the  so«ia. 
Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress  them  with  suspicions 
of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring  his  magnanimous  resistance  to  such 
touching  appeals.  It  was  precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for 
the  situation,  which  made  them  mistrustful.  Who  could  assure 
them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  bosom  of  Dion  ?  or  who  could  foretel  which,  among  painfully 
conflicting  sentiments,  would  determine  his  conduct?  The  posi- 
tion of  Dion  forbade  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence. 
Moreover  his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes 
of  mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well  as 
against  the  mercenaries  under  his  command.  A  Syracusan  named 
Sosis,  brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Dionysius,  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  warning  his  countrymen  to 
beware  of  Dion,  lest  they  should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a 
strict  and  sober  despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxi- 
cated. On  the  next  day  Sdsis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a 
wound  on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech.  Many 
persons  present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused  his  cause; 
while  Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  allegation,  and  in 
obtaining  time  for  the  investigatipn  of  its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by 
Sosis  himself  with  a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infa- 
mous calumny  which  he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.*  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delin- 
quent of  shameless  falsehood.  But  there  were  numerous  other 
attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the  same 
hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end.  Every  day 
the  suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  Syracusans,  towards 
Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more  embittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Herakleides  and  the  Syracusan 
fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both  the  spirit  of  the  Syracusans  and 
the  glory  of  the  admiral,  still  further  lowered  the  influence  of 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  32.         *  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  34. 
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Dion.  The  belief  gained  ground  that  even  without  him  and  his 
Farther  pro-  goldiers,  the  Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  and 
EHonysins.      fifain  possessiou  of  Orty£ria.     It  was  now  that  the  defeated 

He  Koes  away        . 

from  ortjgiiM.  Diouysius  Sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dion, 
i^vkig  his  offering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  garrison, 
^t^s%^^^  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  fiye  months' 
S^SSim.  foil  pay— on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  to 
Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  portion 
(called  Gyarta)  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Dion  again  refused 
to  reply,  desiring  him  to  address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  advising 
thera  to  accept  the  terms.  ^  Under  the  existing  mistrust  towards 
Dion,  this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an  intended  col- 
lusion between  him  and  Dionysius.  Herakleid^  promised,  that 
if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia  blocked  up 
until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  with  all  in  it  as  prisoners. 
But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius  contrived  to  elude  his  vigi- 
lance and  sail  off  to  Lokri  in  Italy,  with  many  companions  and 
much  property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest  son 
ApoUokrates. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and  rendered 
&c.  356.  stricter  than  before,  yet  this  escape  of  the  despot  brought 
Jj^j^  considerfible  discredit  on  Herakleides.  Probably  the 
won^d  Dionian  partisans  were  not  sparing  in  their  reproach. 
Hcn^^eidte  To  crcatc  for  himself  fresh  popularity,  Herakleides 
hi^^iJre*  ^fl^rmly  espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named 
deprived  of  Hippo,  for  a  frcsh  division  of  landed  property ;  a  pro- 
tothem-      position,  which,  considering  the  sweeping:  alteration  of 

new  ffenerals  ,  i      o 

are  named,  landed  property  made  by  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  we  may 
well  conceive  to  have  been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of 
retributive  justice,  as  well  as  upon  the  necessity  of  providing  tor 
poor  citizens.  Dion  opposed  the  motion  strenuously,  but  was  out- 
voted. Other  suggestions  also,  yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and 
even  pointedly  directed  against  him,  were  adopted.  Lastly,  Hera- 
kleides, enlarging  upon  his  insupportable  arrogance,  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  pay  due  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  now  forming  a  large 
arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public  purse.' 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested  of  his 
command,   about   nine   months   after   his   arrival   at  Syracuse.' 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37 ;  Diodor.  xtI. 
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3  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  37 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
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Twenty-five   new  generals  were  named,   of  whom   Herakleides 
was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjust,  whereby  the 
soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due   to  them,  was  ".case. 
dictated  by  pure  antipathy  against  Dion  :  for  it  does  not  fo^^'to 
seem  to  have  been  applied  to  those  soldiers  who  had  ^*„^g^ 
come  with  Herakleides ;  moreover  the  new  generals  sent  ^'^ne^ 
private  messages  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  inviting  them  Sd*^'5ie 
to  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  Syracusans,  in  which  ^^^ 
case  the  grant  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  them.^  SdSwrfs 
Had  the  soldiers  complied,  it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  himself,  but 
pay  due,  or  some  equivalent,  must  have  been  assifi^ned  empiovany 
to  satisiy  them.     But  one  and  all  of  them  scorned  the  thanwas 
invitation,  adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken  fidelity.   The  defence. 
purpose  of  Herakleides  was,  to  expel  him  alone.     This  however 
was  prevented  by  the  temper  of  the  soldiers ;  who,  indignant  at 
the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to 
take  a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded  only  to  be 
led  to  the  assault     Refusing  to  employ  force,  Dion  calmed  their 
excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of 
the  city ;  not  without  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals  and 
the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as  well 
as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia.     Never- 
theless, the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal,  but  inflamed  the 
antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them  on  to  attack  the 
soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syracuse.     Their  attack,  though 
repeated  more  than  once,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers — 
excellent  troops,  3000  in  number ;  while  Dion,  anxious  only  to  ensure 
their  safety,  and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  defensive.    He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up  the 
prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial.' 

In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found  the 
warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  indignant  dis-  ^^^^^^ 
gust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans.     Allied  with  '^°^' 
the  newly-enfi^anchised  Syracuse  against  the  Dionysian  tines  stand 
dynasty,  the  Leontines  not  only  received  the  soldiers  of  against  the 
Dion  into  their  citizenship,  and  voted  to  them  a  positive  -m^Hiot 
remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  inusting  arSnforee- 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  them.     '^^^  Syracusans,  Si^lLi 
on  their  side,  sent  envoys  to  Le^jititi^,  to  accuse  Dion  ^^^'^ 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  38.  J^v         j^  Dion,  c.  39;  Diodor.  xyi.  17. 
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before  an  assembly  of  all  the  allies  there  conYoked.  Who 
these  allies  were,  our  defective  information  does  not  enable  us 
to  say.  Their  sentence  went  in  favour  of  Dion  and  against  the 
Syracusans ;  who  nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately,  refusing  all 
justice  or  reparation,^  and  fancying  themselves  competent  to  reduce 
Ortygia  without  Dion's  assistance — since  the  provisions  therein 
were  exhausted,  and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering  finom 
famine.  Despairing  of  reinforcement,  Apollokrates  had  already 
resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when  ISTypsius, 
a  Neapolitan  officer,  despatched  by  Dionysius  from  Lokri,  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcing 
fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports  with  an  abundant  stock  of 
provisions.  There  was  now  no  farther  talk  of  surrender.  The 
garrison  of  Ortygia  was  reinforced  to  10,000  mercenary  troops  of 
considerable  merit,  and  well  provisioned  for  some  time.^ 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or  ill-fortune, 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Nypsius.  But  they 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  him  while  his  ships  were  in  the 
harbour,  and  while  the  crews,  thinking  themselves  safe  from  an 
enemy,  were  interchanging  salutations  or  aiding  to  disembark  the 
stores.  This  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful.  Several  of 
the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined — others  were  towed  off  es 
prizes,  while  the  victory,  gained  by  Uerakleides  without  Dion, 
Advantage  provokcd  cxtravagaut  joy  throughout  Syracuse.  In  the 
gJJ255dto  ^l^®f  ^^^^  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold  out,  the  citi- 
andthesyr*.  zens,  the  soldicrs,  and  even  the  eenerals  gave  loose  to 

cosans  over  '  ...  ..  . 

Nypsiuaashe  mad  revclrv  and  intoxication,  continued  into  the  ensuuig 

came  In  to  ''       ,  i  i  «»  i      i    t  • 

Ortygia-  night  Nypsius,  an  able  officer,  watched  his  oppor- 
confldencein  tunity,  and  made  a  vigorous  night-sally.  His  troops, 
Nypsius'''  issuing  forth  in  good  order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders, 
^mf Ortygia,  mouutcd  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or 
bi^icading^  drunken  sentinels  without  any  resistance.  Master  of 
^^'his  this  important  work,  Nypsius  efnployed  a  part  of  his 
N^p^if^and  nicu  to  puU  it  dowu,  while  he  pushed  the  rest  forward 
^***"*^*°*^  against  the  city.  At  daybreak  the  afirighted  Syracusans 
saw  themselves  vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own  strongholdi 
when  neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all  prepared  to  resist 
The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way  into  Neapolis,  which 
lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia  ;  next  into  Tycha,  the  other 
fortified  suburb.     Over  these  they  rangec  victorious,  vanquishing 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  40.  «  Plutansh,  Dion,  c.  41 ;  Diodor.  xri.  18,  19. 
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all  the  detached  parties  of  Syracusans  which  could  be  opposed  to 
them.  The  streets  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of 
plunder;  for  as  Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  again 
permanently  ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else 
except  satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapa- 
city. The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings  in 
the  town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also  the  women 
and  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.  At  last  (it  appears)  they 
got  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and  most  populous  portion  of 
Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene  of  pillage,  destruction,  and  blood- 
shed, was  continued  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger 
scale ;  with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors, 
without  restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleides  and  his  colleagues,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there  was  Dwiger  and 
no  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion  and  ^tfs^J^. 
his  soldiers  from  Leontini.  Yet  the  appeal  to  one  whom  "JJ  tJiS^- 
they  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had  ignominiously  {£*i?dor*" 
maltreated,  was  something  so  intolerable,  that  for  a  long  ^''°' 
time  no  one  would  speak  out  to  propose  what  every  one  had  in  his 
mind.  At  length  some  of  the  allies  present,  less  concerned  in  the 
political  parties  of  the  city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition, 
which  ran  from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press  of 
mingled  and  opposite  emotions.  Accordingly  two  officers  of  the 
allies,  and  five  Syracusan  horsemen,  set  off  at  full  speed  to  Leon- 
tini, to  implore  the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place 
towards  evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself  immediately  on 
dismounting,  and  described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now  going 
on  at  Syracuse.  Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them  a 
crowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians ;  and  a 
general  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  which  Dion 
exhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They  described,  in  the  tone 
of  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual  sufferings  and  the 
impending  total  ruin  of  the  city ;  entreating  oblivion  for  their  past 
misdeeds,  which  were  already  but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  die  audience,  was  heard 
in  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Dion  to  begin,  and  to  Anembiyak 
determine  the  fate  of  Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak ;  but  i»tbetic  ~ 
for  a  time  tears  checked  his  utterance,  while  his  soldiers  mon!^^ 
around  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sympathy.  At  length  he 
found  voice  to  say :  **^  I  have  convent  7^^)  Peloponnesians  and 
allies,  to  deliberate  about  your  ^^^  conduct    For  me,  delibera- 
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tion  would  be  a  disgrace,  while  Syracuse  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country,  I  shall  go  and  bury 
myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you,  if,  in  spite  of  what  has 
happened,  you  still  choose  to  assist  us,  misguided  and  unhappy 
Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to  you  that  We  still  continue  a  city. 
But  if,  in  disdainful  sense  of  wrong  endured^  you  shall  leave  us  to 
our  fate,  I  here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attachment 
to  me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it  Remember 
Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you  were  wronged, 
nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were  in  misery." 

This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went  home  to 
EmoUonof  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them  with  pasaonate 
JSihot is  emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow  him.  Universal  shouts 
ttol^^S'  called  upon  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head  instantly 
SMuTlh^aM  *°^  march  to  Syracuse;  while  the  envoys  present  fell 
of  Syracuse,    yp^^  j^jg  ncck,  invoking  blessings  both  upon  him  and 

upon  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  subsided,  Dion 
gave  orders  that  every  man  should  take  his  evening  meal  forth- 
with, and  return  in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march 
to  Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Beiactaaoe  northern  wall  of  Epipola).  Messengers  firom  Syracuse 
kieidteto  here  met  him,  inducing  him  to  slacken  his  march  and 
sjn^^  proceed  with  caution.  Herakleides  and  the  other  gene- 
I^iutlnd  ^s  bad  sent  a  message  forbidding  his  nearer  approach, 
dilL'^HYxmi  ^th  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  against  him  ; 
umSim^  yet  at  the  same  time,  counter-messages  arrived  firom 
5St  tTiSvite  ™any  eminent  citizens,  entreating  him  to  persevere,  and 
Dion.  promising  him  both  admittance  and  support     Nypsius, 

having  permitted  his  troops  to  pillage  and  destroy  in  Syracuse 
throughout  the  preceding  day,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
them  back  into  Ortygia  for  the  night  His  retreat  raised  the 
courage  of  Herakleides  and  his  colleagues ;  who,  fancymg  that 
the  attack  was  now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they 
had  permitted  to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they 
despatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion ;  keeping 
guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat  good. 
But  the  events  of  the  next  morning  speedily  undeceived  them. 
Nypsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater  ferocity  than  before, 
completed  the  demolition  of  the  wall  of  blockade  before  Ortygia, 
and  let  loose  his  soldiers  with  merciless  hand  throughout  all  the 
streets  of  Syracuse.    There  was  on  this  day  less  of  pillage,  but 
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more  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Men,  women,  and  children  perished 
indiscriminately^  and  nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  bflo'barians 
except  to  make  Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  To 
accelerate  the  process,  and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival,  which  they 
fully  expected — ^they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with 
torches  and  fire-bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants  knew 
not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their  houses,  or  the 
sword  without.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  corpses,  while  the 
fire  gained  ground  perpetually,  threatening  to  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.  Under  such  terrible  circumstances, 
neither  Herakleides,  himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals, 
could  hold  out  any  longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to 
whom  even  the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were  sent,  with 
pressing  entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest  delay 
would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse.^ 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these  last  cries 
of  distress  reached  him.     Immediately  hurrying  forward  EntiBoce  of 
his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  symciuie— 
at  a  running  pace,  he  reached  speedily  the  gates  called  us  troops  oa 
Hexapyla,  in  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae.    When  once  Fri'£tftii 
within  these  gates,  he  halted  in  an  interior  area  called  the  dty"  ^ 
the  Hekatompedon.'    His  ligbt^rmed  were  sent  forward  at  once 
to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy,  while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites 
until  he  could  form  them  into  separate  columns  under  proper 
captains,  along  with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with 
demonstrations  of  grateful  reverence.     He  distributed  them  so  as 
to  enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the  troops  of 
Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once.'    Being  now  within  the  exterior 
fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of  Epipolae,  there  lay  before  him 
the  tripartite  interior  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  Achradina.     Each 
of  these  parts  had  its  separate  fortification ;  between  Tycha  and 
Neapolis  lay  an  unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to 
Achiadina,  the  western  wall  of  which  formed  their  eastern  wall. 
It  is  probable  that  these  interior  fortifications  had  been  partially 
neglected  since  the  construction  of  the  outer  walls  along  Epipolae, 
which  comprised  them  all  within,  and  formed  the  principal  defence 
agiunst  a  foreign  enemy.     Moreover  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having 
been  masters  of  the  three  towns,  and  roving  as  clestroyers  around 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  45. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  20.  ttat^ta  i^4ms  t^k 
cir  SvfMUco^os  6Bbif,  ficff  wp^t  rik  'E{^- 
TvXa,  ftc.    Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45.    «<W- 


Kryofi^rnvt  Ac. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45.  6p$tovs  A^ 
Xovf  wotAp  jccd  iuupmv  ria  ^ly^fioplax^ 
tvm%  SfAov  woKKax6Bw  Sifia  wpov<p4potT9 
^ofi§p^9pQV, 
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them,  for  several  hours,  had  doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and 
in  other  ways  weakened  the  defences.  The  scene  was  fnghtfiil^ 
and  the  ways  everywhere  impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by  falling 
houses  and  fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay  massacred 
around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion  and  his  soldiers 
found  themselves — while  ^netrating  in  different  divisions  at  once 
into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and  Achradina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had  Nypsius  been 
Dion  drives  able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  them- 
Stf^anJSu  selves  brave  and  good.  But  these  troops  had  been  ft>r 
oi^^v^!!^  some  hours  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating 
Siti2a°the  tl^cir  licentious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroying  a 
SJSIJirw^  town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer  expected  to  retain. 
syracuae.  Recalling  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  from  this  brutal 
disorder,  Nypsius  marshalled  them  along  the  interior  fortification » 
occupying  the  entrances  and  exposed  points  where  Dion  would 
seek  to  penetrate  into  the  city.^  The  battle  was  thus  not  con- 
tinuous, but  fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate  openings, 
often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes  difficult  to  surmount, 
amidst  the  conflagration  blazing  everywhere  around.*  Disorgan- 
ised by  pillage,  the  troops  of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no  long  resist- 
ance to  the  forward  advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers  full  of  ardour 
and  with  the  Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nyp* 
sius  was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence, 
and  to  retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia,  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his  victorious  troops, 
after  having  forced  the  entrance  into  the  city,  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  them.  The  first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  extin- 
guish the  flames ;  but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of 
Nypsius  were  found  dispersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and 
slain  while  actually  carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders.  Long 
after  the  town  was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within 
it  were  employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration ;  a  task  in  which 
they  hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting  efforts  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.' 


^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  46.    irapartray' 

^X^^  '^^  8v(rcK/3(a<rroy  riiv  Tp6ffotioy, 

To  a  person  who,  after  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  wall  of  Epipolas, 
stood  on  the  slope,  and  looked  down 
eastward,  the  outer  wall  of  Tycha, 
Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  might  be  said 
to  form  one  rtlxurfuit ;  not  indeed  in 
one  and  the  same  line  or  direction,  yet 


continuous  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  brink  of  Epipolffi. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  46.  'Cls  8^  rpotf-- 
4fii^ay  rots  iroXffiiott,  iv  x^P^^  M^ 
6Kiyt9y  Tpbs  iKlyovs  iyty^ro  {mxHj  Zik 
r^v  arevSrura  KoX  r^v  &K»/uiAiair  tou 
rinrovj  &c. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45,  46;  Diodor. 
xvi.  20, 
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On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city ;  disfigured  by  the 
desolating  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  hostile  soldiery,  yet  uowereai 
still  refreshed  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  who  felt  that  £!Sh[d^t 
they  had  escaped  much  worse ;    and  above  all^  pene-  Se  un  of 
trated  by  a  renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  2S,^  ^^^ 
repentant  gratitude  towards  Dion.     All  those  generals,  Senkteidto 
who  had  been  chosen  at  the  last  election  from  their  ^JeJiSJjw 
intense  opposition  to  him,  fled  forthwith ;  except  Hera-  ^^{J" 
kleides  and  Theodotes.     These  two  men  were  his  most  °®"^i  "fi 

entreat  bis 

violent  and  dangerous  enemies  ;  yet  it  appears  that  they  forgtveDesi. 
knew  his  character  better  than  their  colleagues,  and  therefore  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered, 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  implored  his  forgiveness.  His  magna- 
nimity (they  said)  would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose 
superior  to  his  just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who  stood 
before  him  humbled  and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition, 
entreating  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had  dealt 
with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  have  been 
refused  by  a  large  majority.  His  soldiers,  recently  ^onpaMoM 
defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  yet  burning  with  indigna-  —bis  expwi- 
tion  against  the  authors  of  such  an  injustice.  His  moum 
friends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  attacks 
which  he  as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  Herakleid^ 
exhorted  him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism  itself. 
The  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung  upon  a  thread.  Without  pro* 
nouncing  any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an  equi- 
vocal silence,  and  suffer  the  popular  sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in 
a  verdict  invoked  by  one  party,  expected  even  by  the  opposite. 
The  more  was  every  one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  pardoning  Herakleides;  adding,  by  way  of 
explanation  and  satisfaction^  to  his  disappointed  friends — 

*'  Other  generals  have  gone  through  most  of  their  training  with 
a  view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  training  in  the  Academy  has 
been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering  anger,  envy,  and  all  malig* 
nant  jealousies.  To  show  that  I  have  profited  by  such  lessons,  it 
is  not  enough  that  I  do  my  duty  towards  my  friends  and  towards 
honest  men.  The  true  test  is,  if,  after  being  wronged,  I  show 
myself  placable  and  gentle  towards  the  wfong-doer.    My  wish  is 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  47.    'O  M  Almp  waptL/ivSo^fUPot  atnobs  IXrycy,  &c. 
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to  prove  myself  superior  to  Herakleides  more  in  goodness  and 
justice,  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in  war,  even 
when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half  owing  to  fortune.  If  Hera- 
kleides has  been  treacherous  and  wicked  through  envy,  it  is  not 
for  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous  life  in  obedience  to  angry  senti- 
ment. Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever  pushed 
to  such  an  excess  of  stubT)om  brutality,  as  not  to  be  amended  by 
gentle  and  gracious  treatment,  from  steady  benefactors."  ^ 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the  genuine 
Remarkable  spccch  of  Diou,  Tcportcd  by  his  compauiou  Timonides, 
SJ*2aof  and  thus  passing  into  the  biography  of  Plutarch.  It 
^**^°*  lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  to 

the  act  which  it  accompanies.  The  sincerity  of  the  expo^tion 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the  case  coun- 
selled an  opposite  conduct ;  and  had  Dion  been  in  like  manner  at 
the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would  assuredly  not  have  been  spared. 
He  took  pride  (with  a  sentiment  something  like  that  of  Kallikra- 
tidas*  on  liberating  the  prisoners  taken  at  Methymna)  in  realising 
by  conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  Academy  ;  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every  temptation 
to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he  could  by  an  illus- 
trious example  put  to  shame  and  soften  the  mutual  cruelties  so 
frequent  in  Grecian  party-warfare,  and  regarding  the  amnesty 
towards  Herakleides  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  generous  impulse 
which  had  led  him  to  march  from  Leontini  to  Syracuse, — ^he  pro- 
bably gloried  in  both,  more  than  in  the  victory  itself.  We  shall 
presently  have  the  pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations  were 
totally  disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the 
judgement  passed  on  his  proceeding  towards  Herakleides  was 
very  different  fiK)m  what  it  now  receives.  Among  his  Mends  and 
soldiers,  the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its  impru- 
dence. Among  his  enemies,  it  would  excite  surprise,  perhaps 
admiration — ^yet  few  of  them  would  be  conciliated  or  converted 
into  friends.  In  the  bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact 
of  owing  his  life  to  Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humi- 
liation, which  the  Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge. 
Dion  would  be  warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well  as 
by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to  a  magnanimous 
sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable  consequences;  and  that 
Herakleides  continuing  at  Syracuse  would  only  be  more  dangerous 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  47.  2  See  Chap.  LXIV,  of  thia  Hiatory. 
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both  to  him  and  them,  than  he  had  been  before.  Without  taking 
bis  life,  Dion  might  have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse ; 
which  sentence,  having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
have  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of  blockade  con- 
structed against  Ortygia,  and  partially  destroyed  in  the  ™«*"  ™" 
late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Every  Syracusan  citizen  was  thewockade 
directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and  deposit  it  near  the  spot;  andnmaoms 
after  which,  during  the  ensuing  night,  the  soldiers  uimf  ^^ 
planted  a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  the  line. 
Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  dty  against  Nypsius  and  his 
garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the  numerous  dead  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to  ransom  the  captives,  no  less  than 
2000  in  number,  who  had  been  carried  off  into  Ortygia.*  A 
trophy,  with  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  for* 
gotten.* 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals  in  place 
of  those  who  had  fled.      Here  a  motion  was  made  by  mon  named 
Herakleides  himself,  that  Dion  should  be  chosen  general  SuoX  at^e 
with  full  powers  both  by  land  and  sea.     The  motion  was  Heraueidfia, 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  principal  citizens ;  but  tinued'tn^hia 
the  poorer  men  were  attached  to  Herakleides,  especially  S?&!^  ^ 
the  seamen ;  who  preferred  serving  under  his  command,  and  loudly 
required  that  he  should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as 
general  on  land.     Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion 
contented  himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  redistributing  lands  and 
houses,  should  be  rescinded.^ 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief and  quarrel    On  land,  Dion  enjoyed  a  dictatorial  S^"*^ 
authority ;  at  sea,  Herakleides,  his  enemy  not  less  than  diaaensiona, 
ever,  was  admiral,  by  separate  and  independent  nomina-  HenkieuMa 
tion.     The  undefined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by  nion.  hm 
one  self-willed,  though  magnanimous,  in  spirit,  and  ex-  ^to»t "' 
tremely  repulsive  m  manner — was  sure  to  become  odious  fruainted. 
after  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off; 
and  abundant  opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition  of 
Herakleides,  often  on  just  grounds.    That  oflBcer  indeed  was  little 
disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretences.     Conducting  the  Syracusan 
fleet  to  Messene  in  order  to  carry  on  war'  against  Dionysius  at 

>  Plutarch,  Dion/o.  48.         '  Diodor.  zvi  20.  *  Plutarah,  Dion,  c.  48. 
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Lokri,  he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion, 
by  charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  common  enemy  Dionysius ;  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Diony- 
sian  troops.  His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  opposition 
was  raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It 
would  seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion of  Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were  frustrated,  and 
that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to  Syracuse.  Here  again 
the  quarrel  was  renewed-^— the  seamen  apparently  standing  with 
Herakleides,  the  principal  citizens  with  Dion — and  carried  so  far, 
that  the  city  suffered  not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even  from 
irregular  supply  of  provisions.^  Among  the  mortifications  of  Dion^ 
not  the  least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own  friends 
or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and  predictions 
when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides.  Meanwhile  Dionysius 
had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under  Pharax,  who  were 
encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.  In  what 
scheme  of  operations  this  movement  forms  a  part,  we  cannot  make 
out ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  nothing  except  what  bears  immediately 
on  the  quarrel  between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack  Pharax, 
the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out ;  the  fleet  under  Hera- 
kleides, the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter,  though  he 
thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard  a  battle 
by  the  insinuations  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamour  of  the  seamen ; 
who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out  the  war  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship.  Dion  accordingly  attacked 
Pharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a  serious 
defeat,  so  that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when  be  was 
apprised  that  Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were 
returning  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse ;  with  the  intention  of 
seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops.  Nothing 
but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat  this  scheme. 
Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his  best  horsemen,  Dion  rode 
back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possible ;  completing  a  distance  of  700 
stadia  (about  82  miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and  forestalling  the 
arrival  of  Herakleides.* 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found  means  to 
direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Spartan  named  Giesylus ;  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans, 
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informed  of  the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  offer  himself  (like  Gy- 
lippus)  for  the  command.  Herakleides  eagerly  took  Attempt  to 
advantage  of  the  arrival  of  this  officer;  pressing  the  i>ion through 
Syracusans  to  accept  a  Spartan  as  their  commander-  spl^n-'^ 
in-chief.  But  Dion  replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  otos^ix^ 
native  Syracusans  qualified  for  command ;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan 
was  required,  he  was  himself  a  Spartan,  hy  public  grant  Gsesylus, 
having  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  prudence 
not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  pretensions,  but  also  to  employ 
his  best  efforts  in  reconciling  Dion  and  Herakleides.  Sensible 
that  the  wrong  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Gaesylus  con- 
strained him  to  bind  himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better 
conduct  in  future.  He  engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  covenant ;  but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument  of 
Herakleides)  was  disbanded,  leaving  only  enough  to  keep  Ortygia 
under  blockade.^ 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortress,  now  more  strictly  watched 
than  ever,  was  approaching.  What  had  become  of  gnrrenderof 
Pharax,  or  why  he  did  not  advance,  after  the  retreat  of  ^i^JJ^Jte 
Dion,  to  harass  the  Syracusans  and  succour  Ortygia — we  ^  '^^' 
know  not  But  no  succour  arrived ;  provisions  grew  scarce ;  and 
the  garrison  became  so  discontented,  that  ApoUokrates  the  son  of 
Dionysius  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  Accordingly,  he  capitu- 
lated with  Dion ;  handing  over  to  him  Ortygia  with  its  fort,  arms, 
magazines  and  everything  contained  in  it— except  what  he  could 
carry  away  in  five  triremes.  Aboard  of  these  vessels,  he  placed 
his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valu- 
ables, leaving  everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracusans, 
who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him  depart  To 
them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and  mutual  self-congratu- 
lation— promising  to  commence  a  new  era  of  freedom.' 

On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  about  twelve  years,  his  »ster  Aristomache,  his  5?o?ii5u> 
wife  Arete,  and  his  family.    The  interview  was  one  of  ^^;^^ 
the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears  of  delight  to  alL    Arete,  ^*«r;if*r 
having  been  made  against  her  own  consent  the  wife  of  of  hu  son. 
Timokrates,  was  at  first  afrfud  to  approach  Dion.    But  he  received 
and  embraced  her  with  unabated  affection.'    He  conducted  both 
her  and  his  son  away  from  the  Dionyoan  acropolis,  in  which  they 
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had  been  living  since  his  absence,  into  his  own  house  ;  having 
himself  resolved  not  to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as 
a  public  fort  or  edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However,  this 
renewal  of  his  domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embit^ 
tered  by  the  death  of  his  son ;  who  having  imbibed  from  Dionyaus 
drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  bouse,  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished.^ 

Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of  glory, 
condactof  With  mcaus  altogether  disproportionate,  he  had  achieved 
^ontauie  ^jjg  expulsion  of  the  greatest  despot  in  Greece,  even 
triumph.  fj^^  j^Q  impregnable  stronghold.  He  had  combated 
danger  and  .difficulty  with  conspicuous  resolution,  and  had  dis- 
played almost  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he  '*  breathed  out 
his  soul"'  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into  Ortygia,  the 
Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of  first-rate  and 
unsullied  merit  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which  poisoned  so 
many  other  eminent  Greeks,  bad  now  the  fatal  effect  of  exagge- 
rating all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities,  and  damping  all  the  best 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe,  that  he 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment,  and  his  habits 
of  life,  completely  unchanged — now  that  he  had  become  master 
of  Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece.  *  In  this 
respect,  Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
pupil.'  But  the  public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not 
the  less  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from  Pelopon- 
snspicions  ucsus,  Diou  had  been  suspected  and  accused  of  aiming 
eme^uin^  at  the  cxpulsiou  of  Diouysius,  only  in  order  to  transfer 
Dio?~thSt  the  despotism  to  himself.  His  haughty  and  repul^ve 
tog'S'the"'"  manners,  raising  against  him  personal  antipathies  every- 
hi^Vf-'^'  where,  were  cited  as  confirming  the  charge.  Even  at 
hu  mSSit*^  moments  when  Dion  was  labouring  for  the  genuine  good 
conduct.  Qf  ^ijg  Syracusans,  this  suspicion  had  always  more  or 
less  crossed  his  path ;  robbing  him  of  well-merited  gratitude— 
and  at  the  same  time  discrediting  his  opponents,  and  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  as  guilty  of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to  belie,  such   unfavourable 


1  Cornelius  Nq>08|  Dion,  c.  5. 
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auguries.  Unfortunately  both  his  words  and  his  deeds  confirmed 
them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  proud  and  repulsive  external 
demeanour,  for  which  he  had  always  been  notorious,  was  rather 
aggravated  than  softened.  He  took  pride  in  showing,  more 
plainly  than  ever,  that  he  despised  everything  which  looked  like 
courting  popularity.^ 

If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant,  both 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  was  more  significant  He  rouinc 
still.     Of  that  great  boon  of  freedom,  which  he  had  so  JSil*  Mwer, 
loudly  promised  to  the  Syracusans,  and  which  he  had  folSewand 
directed  his  herald  to  proclaim  on  first  entering  their  gJiyS*-' 
walls,  he  conferred  absolutely  nothing.      He  retained  ft^eSSmuT^ 
his  dictatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  military  force  sy«cuM. 
certainly  without   reduction,  if  not  actually  reinforced ;   for  as 
Apollokrates  did  not  convey  away  with  him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia, 
we  may  reasonably  presume  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  remained 
to  embrace  the  service  of  Dion.     He  preserved  the  acropolis  and 
fortifications  of  Ortygia  just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by 
troops  obeying  his  command  instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.     His 
victory  made  itself  felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own  friends 
and  soldiers ;'  but  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  it  produced  nothing 
better  than  a  change  of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a  permanent 
despotism.     He  intended  to  establish  himself  king,  but  intention  of 
to  grant  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  modem  times  would  ^^"teum-' 
be  called  a  constitution.     Having  imbibed  from  Plato  wiui^aTj. 
and  the  Academy  as  well  as  from  his  own  convictions  ^bJ^of 
and  tastes,  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  had  resolved  SJ*3S3!°* 
to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed  govern-  i^^'°®- 
ment,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  and  people,  under  certain  pro- 
visions and  limitations.     Of  this  general  tenor  are  the  recommenda- 
tions addressed  both  to  him,  and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death, 
by  Plato;   who  however  seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the 
political  scheme,  a  Lykurgean  reform  of  manners  and  practice. 
To  aid  in  framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to 
Corinth  to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries;   for  Corinth  was 
suitable  to  his  views,  not  simply  as  mother  city  of  Syracuse,  but 
also  as  a  dty  thoroughly  oligarchical.' 
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That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere,  we  need 
Mistake  of     not  questiou.     They  had  been  originally  conceived  with- 
bis  position,    out  any  views  of  acquiring  the  first  place  for  himaelf, 
during  the  life  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  which  he  had  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysus  to 
realise,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father.     They  are  the 
same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  by  calling  in  Plato, — with 
what  success,  has  been  already  recounted.     But  Dion  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking,  that  the  state  of  things,  both  as 
to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse,  was  totally  altered  during*  the 
interval  between  367  b.c.  and  354  b.c.     If  at  the  former  period, 
when  the  Dionysian  dynasty  was  at  the  zenith   of  power,    and 
Syracuse  completely  prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius  could  have 
been  persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  cont^t  or  constraint 
to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system,  even  dictated 
by  himself — it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though  moderate  con- 
cession, would  at  first  have  provoked  unbounded  gratitude,  and 
would  have  had  a  chance  (though  that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giving* 
long-continued  satisfaction.     But  the  situation  was  totally  different 
in  354  B.C.,  when  Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  Apollokrates,  had 
become  master  in  Ortygia ;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still 
insisted  on  applying  the  old  plans  when  they  had  become  not 
merely  unsuitable,  but  mischievous.     Dion  was  not  in  the  position 
of  an  established  despot,  who  consents  to  renounce,  for  the  public 
good,  powers  which  every  one  knows  that  he  can  retain,  if  he 
chooses ;  nor  were  the  Syracusans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate, 
and  hopeless.     They  had  received  a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and 
bad  been  thereby  inflamed  into  vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself; 
who  had  been  armed  by  them  with  delegated   powers,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.     That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Dion,  instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should  constitute 
himself  king— even  limited  king — and  determine  how  much  liberty 
he  would  consent  to  allot  to  the  Syracusans  who  had  appointed 
him — this  was  a  proceeding  which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a 
flagrant  usurpation,  and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  mountain  by 
force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even  than  this. 
Dion  takes  He  manifested  no  visible  evidence  of  realising  even  that 
SSiH^Timj  fraction  of  popular  liberty  which  had  entered  into  his 
JJJJJ5J?®'  original  scheme.  What  exact  promises  he  made,  we 
liberty.  ^q  ^q^  know.  But  he  maintained  bis  own  power,  the 
military  force,  and  the   despotic   fortifications,  provisionally   un- 
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diminished.  And  who  could  tell  how  long  he  intended  to  main- 
tain them?  That  he  really  had  in  his  mind  purposes  such  as 
Plato  ^  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.  But  he  took 
no  practical  step  towards  them.  He  had  resolved  to  accomplish 
them,  not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracusans,  but  through  his 
own  power.  This  was  the  excuse  which  he  probably  made  to 
himself,  and  which  pushed  him  down  that  inclined  plane  from 
whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass  without  a 
protest    That  protest  came  loudest  from  Herakleides ;  oppodtion 

1  1  T-w         111  •         •        1  1  •        ruaedagaloat 

who,  SO  long  as  Dion  bad  been  acting  m  the  real  service  §^7,^^^ 
of  Syracuse,  had  opposed  him  in  a  culpable  and  traitorous  -impa- 

*  *^  *  tience  of 

manner — and  who  now  again  found  himself  in  opposition  uiesyn- 
to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  become  the  side  of  patriotism  see  the 
as  well  as  of  danger.  Invited  by  Dion  to  attend  the  ofX 
council,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  strocShoidt 
more  than  a  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public  ^^^ 
assembly  along  with  the  rest;  a  hint  which  implied,  plainly  as 
well  as  reasonably,  that  Dion  also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power, 
now  that  the  common  enemy  was  put  down.'  The  surrender  of 
Ortygia  had  produced  strong  excitement  among  the  Syracusans. 
They  were  impatient  to  demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold  erected 
in  that  islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius  ;  they  both  hoped  and  expected, 
moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of  that  splendid  funereal  monu- 
ment which  his  son  had  built  in  his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its 
ashes  cast  out  Now  of  these  two  measures,  the  first  was  one  of 
pressing  and  undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion  ought  to  have 
consummated  without  a  moment's  delay ;  the  second  was  com- 
pliance with  a  popular  antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which  would 
have  served  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood  con- 
demned. Yet  Dion  did  neither.  It  was  Herakleides  who  censured 
him,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  Bastile ;  thus 
having  ^he  glory  of  attaching  his  name  to  the  measure  eagerly 
performed  by  Timoleon  eleven  years  afte:  wards,  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  Not  only  Dion  did  not 
originate  the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous  stronghold,  but  when 
Herakleides  proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and  prevented  it  from 
being  done,'    We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  successive 

icvr4irKW^€t  ical  r^  ^M^  T^y  Aioiwrtov 

^ic3a\ffty  ohic  Mrp€i^€,  &c. 
Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e.  22. 

2  o  2 


1  Plato,  Epifltol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  p.  351 
A. ;  Epiitol.  Tiii.  p.  357  A. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  53. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53.  "^rcira  ku- 
Tfiy6p€t  rod  Aiwtfos   tri  rV  (ktcpof    oh 
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despots— preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself,  and 
only  removed  by  the  real  liberator  Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  Syra- 
DinnaiuseB  cusans  by  his  com^ageous  and  patriotic  conduct.  But 
Ste^prJ-**  ^^^^  saw  plainly  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
Tateiy  slain.  ]jjg  q^jj  dcsigns,  permit  such  free  opposition  any  longer. 
Many  of  his  adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides  as  one  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous  occasion,  were  ready 
to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment ;  being  restrained  only  by  a 
special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought  it  time  to  remove. 
Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their  way  into  the  house 
of  Herakleides,  and  slew  him.* 

This   dark   deed  abolished  all   remaining  hope  of    obtaining 
Increased       Syracusau  frccdom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  and  stamped 
of  Dion-      him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  Dionysian  despotism. 
tertained       It  was  iu  vaiu  that  he  attended  the  obsequies  of  Hera- 
insyracuae.    klcidcs  with  his  fuU  military  force,  excusing   his  well- 
known  crime  to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  Syracuse  could  never 
be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in  active  political  life. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  remark  was  an  insulting 
derision  ;  though  it  might  have  been  advanced  with  pertinence  as 
a  reason  for  sending  Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when  he 
before  spared  him.     Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the 
melancholy  honour  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom ; 
and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people.     No 
man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure.     Having  once 
employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his  own  political  antipa- 
thies, Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself  more  and  more  to  their 
exigences.      He  provided  for  them  pay  and  largesses,  great  in 
amount,  first  at  the  cost  of  his  opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that 
of  his  friends,  until  at  length  discontent  became  universal.     Among 
the  general  body  of  the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant, 
and  the  more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himstlf  as  a 
liberator;  while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaffected 
to  him.' 

'The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not  having  been 
Dtaqtuetude  y^t  rc-established,  there  was  ample  liberty  at  least  of 
biuty^fDion  spcech  and  censure ;  so  that  Dion  was  soon  furnished 
^?J?!f^°*     with  fiill  indications  of  the  sentiment  entertained  towards 

oi  HIS  un- 

popaiarity.     him.     He  bocamo  disquieted  and  irritable  at  this  change 

>  Plutarch,  DioD,  c.  53;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  6. 
'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Dion,  o.  7. 
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of  public  feeling;^  angry  with  the  people,  yet  at  the  same  time 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  murder  of  Herakleides  sat  heavy  on 
his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he  had  spared  before  when  in  the 
wrong,  he  had  now  slain  when  in  the  right.  The  maxims  of  the 
Academy  which  had  imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in 
the  former  act,  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  proportionate  sick- 
ness of  self-reproach  in  the  latter.  Dion  was  not  a  mere  power- 
seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of  mistrustful 
precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot.  When  told  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  perish  at 
once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assassin,  than  live  in  perpetual 
diffidence,  towards  friends  as  well  as  enemies.' 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  popular 
leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the  precarious  position  coDsptraqj 
occupied  by  Dion.  His  intimate  friend,  the  Athenian  against  bim 
Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man  who  Could  destroy  him  and^poj^iy. 
would  become  popular  with  the  Syracusans  as  well  as  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy  accordingly.  He  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion,  had  been  his  companion  during  his 
exile  at  Athens,  had  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered 
Syracuse  by  his  side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the 
Academy,  is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious  friendship 
arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  common 
hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.'  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kallippus  enjoyed  much 
credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  conveniently  placed  for  tampering 
with  them,  and  by  a  crafty  stratagem,  he  even  ensured  the  un- 
conscious connivance  of  Dion  himself.  Having  learnt  that  plots 
were  formed  against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus, 
who  offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  spy,  and  by  simulated 
partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the  conspirators.  Under 
this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  full  licence  for  carrying  on  his 
intrigues  unimpeded,  since  Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings 


*  Cornelius  NepoB,  Dion,  c.  7.  "  In- 
suetus  male  audiendi,"  &c. 

s  Plntarch,  Dion,  c.  56.  'AAA'  6  fikv 
Atup,  M  rati  nark  rhv  'HpaicXcfSirv 
kx96fityos,  Ktd  rhp  <p6yov  ^Kt^yoy,  &s  riva 


\iMrr6fityoy, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophth^^m.  p. 
176  F. 

'  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  333  F. ;  com- 
pare Plutarch,  Dion,  c  17,  28,  54. 


Tov  $iou  Ktil  rity  wpd^twy  avrou  KTiXTZa  Atbenseus,  on  th»  contnuy,  states 
wpoKtifi4yriy,  9va-x*p^y»y  &<1  iral  fiapv-  that  Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato, 
y6fAtyos  tlwty,  Sri  roXAiicts  ff8i}  BrhffKtiy    and  fellow  pupil    with    Dion    in    the 


trotfUs.  4<rri  koI  vnp^xfuf  r^  $ov\ofi4y^ 
ff^drrfiy  a^hy^  tl  (py  Sc^tf-fi  u^  fi6yoy 
To^s  iX^pohs  diXXh  icol  robs  ^Ixqvs  ^v- 


school  (AthensBus,  zi.  p.  508). 

The  statement  of  Plato  hardly  goes 
so  &r  as  to  negatire  the  supposition 
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which  reached  him.^  Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dion's 
new  position,  and  industriously  circulated  hy  Kallippus — one 
that  he  was  ahout  to  call  back  ApoUokrates,  son  of  Dionysius, 
his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism — as  a  substitute  for  the 
youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished.  By  these  and  other 
reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more  discredited,  while  Elallippius 
secretly  organised  a  wider  circle  of  adherents.  His  plot  however 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Aristomache  and  Arete ;  who 
having  first  addressed  unayailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon 
them  to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in  Grecian  reli- 
gion ;  going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess,  and  taking  in  his  hand  a 
lighted  torch.* 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently  the  day  of 
Kaiiippas  the  Koreia : — the  festival  of  these  very  two  goddesses  in 
whose  name  and  presence  Kallippus  had  forsworn.  This 
was  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for  execution.  The 
strong  points  of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand  to 
his  principal  adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates '  kept  a 
trireme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case  the  scheme 
should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part  in  the  festival, 
remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his  house  to  be  surrounded  by 
confidential  soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a  select  company  of 
Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on 
business.  These  men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscular 
strength,  being  admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated 
the  slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment. 
They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and  attempted 
to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him.  So  strenuously  did  he  resist, 
however,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  kill  him  without  arms ; 
which  they  were  perplexed  how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open 
the  doors,  lest  aid  might  be  introduced  against  them.    At  length 


causes  DioD 

tolM 

■inated. 


tbat  EAUippus  may  have  frequented  his 
school,  and  received  instruction  there, 
for  a  time  greater  or  lees.  But  it  re- 
futes the  idea,  that  the  friendship  of 
Dion  and  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these 
philosophical  tastes  common  to  both ; 
which  Athenseus  seems  to  have  intended 
to  convey, 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  54;  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  56. 


*  Plato  aUudes  to  the  two  brothers 
whom  Dion  made  his  friends  at  Athens, 
and  who  ultimately  slew  him;  but 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  either 
(Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  F.). 

The  third  Athenian — whose  fideUty 
he  emphaticaUy  contrasts  with  the 
ffidsehood  of  these  two — appears  to  mean, 
himself— Plato.  Compare  pp.  333  and 
334. 
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one  of  their  number  descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from 
a  Syracusan  without,  named  Lykon,  a  short  sword;  of  the 
Laconian  sort,  and  of  peculiar  workmanship.  With  this  weapon 
they  put  Dion  to  death.^  They  then  seized  AristomachS  and 
Arete,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These  unfortunate  women 
were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  long  detained,  and  where 
the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year  after  his 
expulsion  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  from  Syracuse —  Life^wnu- 
but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own  fame.  Notwithstanding  SSiS^i- 
the  events  of  those  last  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ****"•  "*'  '^'°°- 
was  a  man  essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots ; 
a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor  thirsting  merely  for 
multitudes  of  submissive  subjects  and  a  victorious  army — but  with 
large  public-minded  purposes  attached  as  coordinate  to  his  own 
ambitious  views.  He  wished  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder 
of  a  polity,  cast  in  something  of  the  general  features  of  Sparta ; 
which,  while  it  did  not  shock  Hellenic  instincts,  should  reach 
farther  than  political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so  as  to 
remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens,  on  principles 
suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato.  Brought  up  as  Dion  was  from 
childhood  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  unused  to  that 
established  legality,  fr'ee  speech,  and  habit  of  active  citiz^ship, 
from  whence  a  large  portion  of  Hellenic  virtue  flowed — the  wonder 
is,  how  he  acquired  so  much  public  conviction  and  true  magna- 
nimity of  soul — not  how  he  missed  acquiring  mora  The  influence 
of  Plato  during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  character ;  but  that 
influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells  u&)  found  a  rare  predisposition  in 
the  pupil.  Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  a  free 
and  popular  government.  The  atmosphere  in  which  his  youth  was 
passed,  was  that  of  an  energetic  despotism ;  while  the  aspiration 
which  he  imbibed  from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regularize  that 
despotism,  and  to  administer  to  the  people  a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling  how 
much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  power  of  preventing  them  fix)m 
acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind,  for  which 
his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  violently  thrust  aside 
through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the  younger  Dionysius — has  been 
already  recounted.    The  position  of  Dion  was  now  completely 

^  Plutaroh,  Dion,  e.  57;  Corneliui  N«po8,  Dion,  e.  9  ;  Diodor.  zri.  31. 
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altered.    He  became  a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stung  with  con- 
temptuous antipathy  against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his 
despotism   over  Syracuse.      Here  were   new  motives    apparently 
falling  in  with  the  old  project.     But  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
had  altogether  changed.      Dion   could  not  overthrow    Oionysius 
without  "  taking  the  Syracusan  people  into  partnership  *'  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  Herodotus  *  respecting  the  Athenian  Kleisthenes) — 
without  promising  them  full  freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their 
hearty  cooperation — without  giving  them  arms,  and  awakening  in 
them  the  stirring  impulses  of  Grecian  citizenship,  all   the  more 
violent  because  they  had  been  so  long  trodden  down.*     With  these 
new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal.     He  had  no  experience  of  a 
free  and  jealous  popular  mind:   in   persuasion  he  was   utterly 
unpractised  :  his  manners  we're  haughty  and  displeasing.      More- 
over,  his  kindred   with   the  Dionysian    family   exposed    him    to 
antipathy  from  two  different  quarters.     Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalite)  at  the  end  of  1792,  in  the  first  French  Revolution — ^he 
was  hated  both  by  the  royalists,  because,  though  related   to  the 
reigning  dynasty,  he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and 
by  sincere  democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to 
put  himself  in  its  place.    To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathic 
was  a  serious  hindrance  ;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  support  for 
all  his  rivals,  especially  for  the  unscrupulous  Herakleides.     The 
bad  treatment  which  he  underwent  both  from  the  Syracusans  and 
from  Herakleides,  during  the  time  when  the  officers  of  Dionysus 
still  remained  masters  in  Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.     Dion 
however  behaved,  though  not  always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so 
much  generous  energy  against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put 
down  his  rival,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the 
surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It  was  the 
turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid  opportunity  was 
now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fame  and  gratitude.  He  might 
have  attached  his  name  to  an  act  as  sublime  and  impresave  as  any 
in  Grecian  history,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be  performed 
in  after  days  by  Timoleon — the  razing  of  the  Dionynan  strong* 
hold,  and  the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He  might 
have  taken  the  lead  in  organising,  under  the  discussion  and 
consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government,  which,  more  or 


1  Herodotus,  r.  66.    ^o-ifo^fAtyos  8*  6 
*  CSioero  do  OffleiiB,  li.  7.    "  Aerioret 


monuB  interminn  libertatk  quam 
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less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  might  have  been,  would  at  least  have 
satisfied  them,  and  would  have  spared  Syracuse  those  ten  years  of 
suffering  which  intervened  until  Timoleon  came  to  make  the 
possibility  a  fact  Dion  might  have  done  all  thtott  Timoleon  did — 
and  might  have  done  it  more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed 
both  by  the  other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians 
Unfortunately  he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  his 
original  project.  In  spite  of  the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by  himself, 
among  the  Syracusans  —  in  spite  of  the  repugnance,  already 
unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  his  despotic 
designs — ^he  fancied  himself  competent  to  treat  the  Syracusans  as 
a  tame  and  passive  herd ;  to  carve  out  for  them  just  as  much 
liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and  to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with 
it ;  nay,  even  worse,  to  defer  giving  them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the 
plea,  or  pretence,  of  full  consultation  witli  advisers  of  his  own 
choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to  Syracuse 
and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of  pure  force.  He 
placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was  fatally  condemned  to 
move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without  possibility  of  amendment 
He  had  already  made  a  martyr  of  Herakleides,  and  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  make  other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  con- 
tinued. It  is  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was 
arrested  so  early,  before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that 
sympathy  and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns 
his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing  the 
blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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OF  TIMOLEON.    B.C.  353-336. 

The  assassiaation   of  Dion,  as  recounted   in  my  last    chapter, 
B.O.  M3.        appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned  and  executed  for 


E:7ul^us,^     Succeeding  at  once  to   the  command  of  the  soldiers, 
!^^uituoa  among  whom  he  had  before  been  very  popular, — ^and 


PosiifonaDd    the  pufposcs  of  its  coutrlver,  the  Athenian  Kallippus. 

— ospect"  ■' 
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:er  tb( 
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of  Dion.        ^Q  ^YiQ  mastery  of  Ortygia, — ^he  was  practically  supreme 
at  Syracuse.      We    read    in   Cornelius   Nepos,   that   after    the 
assassination  of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow,  and  a  strong 
reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  by  splendid  obsequies  attended 
by  the  mass  of  the  population.^     But  this  statement  is  difficult 
to  believe ;  not  merely  because  Kallippus  long  remained  undis- 
turbed master,  but  because  he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female 
relatives  of  Dion — ^his  sister  Aristomache  and  his  pregnant  wife 
Arete,  avenging  by  such  act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which 
he  had  so  lately  been  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
suspicions.^    Arete  was  delivered   of  a   son  in  the  prison.      It 
would  seem   that  these  unhappy  women  were   kept  in  confine- 
ment during  all  the  time,  more  than  a  year,  that  Kallippus  re- 
mained master.     On  his  being  deposed,  they  were  released ;  when 
a  Syracusan  named   Hiketas,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  Dion, 
affected   to   take    them    under   his    protection.      After  a  short 
period  of.  kind  treatment,  he  put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be 
sent  to  Peloponnesus,  but  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.     To  this  cruel  d^ 
he   is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the   enemies  of  Dion ; 
and  the  act  shows  but  too  plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies 


were.' 


How  Kallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse — ^by  what  sup- 
port, or  violences,  or  promises — and  against  what  diflBculties  he 

*  ComeliuB  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10.  "  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  56,  67. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 
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had  to  contend — we  are  not  permitted  to  know.     He  seems  at 
first  to  have  made  promises  of  restoring  liberty ;   and  we  2Lte?Sf  ™* 
are  even  told,  that  he  addressed  a  public  letter  to  his  ^J^lJJn , 
country,  the  city  of  Athens  ;*  wherein  he  doubtless  laid  JiKiiie?^ 
claim  to  the  honours  of  tyrannicide ;  representing  himself  ^'^^JjJ^ 
as  the  liberator  of  Syracuse.     How  this  was  received J)y  "onofDio- 
the  Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.    But  to  ^^i^^- 
Plato  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news  of  of  Eauppus. 
Dion's  death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as  may  still  be 
read  in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splendour  and 
dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up;  and  the  friends  of 
Dion— or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus  assuming  that  name 
— showed  themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  However,  Kal- 
lippus defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Leon- 
tini;*  of  which  town  we  presently  find  Hiketas  despot  En- 
couraged probably  by  this  success,  Kallippus  committed  many 
enormities,  and  made  himself  so  odious,'  that  the  expelled 
Dionysian  family  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their 
dominion.  He  had  gone  forth  firom  Syracuse  on  an  expedition 
against  Katana ;  of  which  absence  Hipparinus  took  advantage  to 
effect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient, 
combined  with  popular  discontent,  to  shut  him  out  of  the  city. 
Kallippus  speedily  returned,  but  was  defeated  by  Hipparinus,  and 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  unprofitable  exchange  of 
Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse.^ 

Hipparinus  and  Nysseus  were  the  two  sons  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  by  Aristomache,  and  were  therefore  nephews  of  Miserable 
Dion.     Though  Hipparinus  probably  became  master  of  S?°syhiCT«e 
Ortygia,  the  strongest  portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  HJ^^ilfed 
appear  that  in  the  other  portions  of  Syracuse,   there  ^i^^^- 
were  opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule ;  first,  the  partisans 
of  Dionysius  the  younger,  and  of  his  family — ^next,  the  mass 
who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to  establish  a 
fi^e  popular  constitution.    Such  is  the  state  of  &cts  which  we 
gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.^    But  we  are  too  destitute  of 
memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct  respecting  the  condition 
of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily  between  353  B.C.  and  344  b.c. — fix)m  the 


f  I  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  58 ;  Diodor.  xri. 
31-36. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,   o.  11 ;    Plu- 
tarch,   Compar.    Timoleon   and   Paul. 


Emil.  o.  2. 

*  This  seems  to  result  from  Plutarch, 
Dion,  e.  58,  compared  with  Diodor.  x?i. 
36. 

•  Plato,  BpbtoL  Tiii.  p.  353,  355,  356. 
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death  of  Dion  to  the  invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought 
about  the  mission  of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that 
it  was  a  period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  disorders,  and  suffering ; 
that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected;^  that  the 
people  were  everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots  and  foreign 
mercenaries;  that  the  despots  were  frequently  overthrown  by 
violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  bad 
or  worse ;  that  the  multiplication  of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom  regu- 
larly paid,  spread  pillage  and  violence  everywhere.*  The  philo- 
sopher Plato — in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after  the 
death  of  Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kallippus),  and 
addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter — 
draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the  distraction  and 
desolation  which  prevailed,  the  Hellenic  race  and  language  were 
likely  to  perish  in  th6  island,  and  give  place  to  the  Punic  and 
Oscan.^  He  adjures  the  contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert 
this  miserable  issue  by  coming  to  a  compromise,  and  by  consti- 
tuting a  moderate  and  popular  government, — yet  with  some  rights 
reserved  to  the  ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its  character;  in- 
cluding Dionysius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokri) — Hipparinus  son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius — and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  preserve  both 
people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato  delivers  the 
most  pathetic  admonitions.  He  recommends  a  triple  coordinate 
kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  transmission  in  the  families  of  the 
three  persons  just  named ;  and  including  the  presidency  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  with  an  ample  measure  of  dignity  and  venera- 
tion, but  very  little  active  political  power.  Advising  that  impar- 
tial arbitrators,  respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms 
for  the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the  combatants 
to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication.^ 

To  Plato, — ^who  saw  before  him  the  line  double  of  Spartan 
kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Greece, — the  proposition  of 


»  Plato,  Epist.  viii.  356  B.     i\€&y  8i 
warpiBa  koI  Up&y  ii$epajr§v<r(ct¥  koX  rd- 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  1. 

»  Plato,     EpUtol.     viii.     p.    353    F. 

Bio\4<r9M    8*    Owh    rod    k^k\ov 

ro^ov  Kot  rh  rvpayviKbv  fiiray  koX  rh 
^TifiOTiKhv  y4voSf  lf(ffi  8i,  iiv  irtp 
r&p  MlK6r»¥  yiynrrtii  ri  koI   kvwKT&Wf 


Kovtra  €ls  riva  Bvvatrrelav  nal 
Kpdros.      Toiruw   8^   xp^  trd^rp   wpc 
$v/xltf  wdyrcLf  rohs^EWrivas  r4/uf«uf  *pdp' 
uxucov. 
*  Plato,  EpiBtol.  viii.  p.  356. 
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three  coordinate  kingly  families  did  not  appear  at  all  impracticable  ; 
nor  indeed  was  it  so,  considering  the  small  extent  of        ,  ^ 
political  pftwer  allotted  to  them.     But  amidst  the  angry  cfimmend«- 
passions  which  then  raeed,  and  the  mass  of  evil  which  -stamof 
had  been  done  and  suffered  on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely  b»ow«  worw. 
that    any   pacific   arbitrator,  of  whatever    position    or  reinnilto 
character,  would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  exjiuing 
to  effect  any  such  salutary  adjustment  as  had  emanated     "pp*^*"*- 
from  the  Mantineian  Demonax  at  Kyrene — between  the  discon- 
tented Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes.*    Plato's 
recommendation   passed  unheeded.      He  died  in  348-347  B.C., 
without  seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicilian  calamities  which 
saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.     On  the  contrary,  the 
condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of  better.     The  younger 
Dionysius  cx)ntrived  to  effect  his  return,  expelling  Hipparinus  and 
Nysaeus  from  Ortygia,  and  establishing  himself  there  again  as 
master.     As  he  had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge, 
his  rule  was  of  that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb 
recognised  as  belonging  to  kings  restored  from  exile.* 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  not 
one  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temperance  which  had  Dmnken 
contributed  so  much  to  his  success.  All  of  them  are  ^^^i!^ 
said  to  have  been  of  drunken  and  dissolute  habits' —  pnn^fc 
Dionysius  the  younger,  and  his  son  Apollokrates,  as  well  as  Hip- 
parinus and  Nysaeus.  Hipparinus  was  assassinated  while  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication  ;  so  that  Nysaeus  became  the  representative  of  this 
family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia  by  the  return  of  the 
younger  Dionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  had  chiefly 
resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which  city  his  mother  Doris  i.okri— 
was  a  native.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elder  Jr,?relwSc« 
Dionysius  had  augmented  and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  ™lt^r 
means  in   his  power,  as  an   appurtenance  of  his  own  ^*««»y»*««- 
dominion  at  Syracuse.      He  had  added  to  its  territory  all  the 
southernmost   peninsula   of  Italy   (comprehendea   within   a  line 
drawn  from   the   Gulf  of  Terina  to   that  of  Skylletium),  once 
belonging  to  Kbegium,  Kaulonia,  and  Hipponium.     But  though 
the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus  increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free 


1  Herodot.  iv.  161. 

'  PluUrch,  Timoleon,  c.  1. 

Begnablt  ungolne  mnlto 

Ad  regnom  qubquit  Tcalt  «b  exUio. 


*  Arifltotle  and  Theopompos,  ftp.  Athe- 
xueum,  X.  p.  435, 436;  Theopomp.  Fnigm. 
146,  204,  213,  ed.  Didot. 
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city,  being  converted  into  a  dependency  of  the  Dionysian  family.^ 
As  such,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  kii5w  little  of 
what  he  did  ;  though  we  are  tx>ld  that  he  revived  a  portion  of  the 
dismantled  city  of  Rhegium  under  the  name  of  Phcebia.'  Rhegium 
itself  reappears  shortly  afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own 
name,  and  was  probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of 
the  second  Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  B.C.  was  one  of  great  pressure 
Sufferings  of  and  su£fering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks,  arising  from  the 
increased  power  of  the  inland  Lucanians  and  Bruttiana. 
These  Bruttians,  who  occupied  the  southernmost  Cala- 
bria, were  a  fraction  detached  from  the  general  body 
of  Lucanians  and  self-emancipated ;  having  consisted 
chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in  the  mountain  commimities, 
who  threw  ofl^  the  sway  of  their  Lucanian  masters,  and  formed  an 
independent  aggregate  for  themselves.  These  men,  especially  in 
the  energetic  eflbrt  which  marked  their  early  independence,  were 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  fit)m  Tarentum  to 
the  Sicilian  strait ;  and  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  Spartans 
and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the  Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired  to  Lokri 
DionTsius  after  the  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Syracuse,  soon  found 
his  rule  unacceptable  and  his  person  unpopular.  .  He 
maintained  himself,  seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by 
means  of  two  distinct  citadels  in  the  town,  with  a  stand- 
ing army  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  a 
man  of  profligacy  and  violence.^  The  conduct  of  Dio- 
nysius became  at  last  so  odious,  that  nothing  short  of 
extreme  force  could  keep  down  the  resentment  of  the  citizena 
We  read  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious 
outrage  towards  the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in 
Lokri.  The  detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was  repressed  by 
his  superior  force — not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  numerous  cruel- 
ties perpetrated^- against  individual  persons  who  stood  on  their 
defence --until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and  his  son  Apollo- 


at  Luicrl— 
his  unpopu- 
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*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  6,  7. 

*  Strabo,  ▼»•  P*  258. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon.  ell;  Compar. 
Timoleon  and  Paul.  Emil.  c.  2;  Theo- 
pompuB  ap.  Athente.  xii.  p.  536;  Plu- 
tarch, Reipub.  Gerend.  Prscept.  p.  821 
D.  About  the  two  citadels  in  Lokri, 
Bee  Livy  xziz.  6. 


It  may  have  been  probably  a  preda- 
tory fleet  in  the  aerrice  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  which  Livy  mentions  to  have 
been  ravaging  about  this  time  the  coast 
of  Latium,  co-operating  with  the  Gauls 
against  portions  of  the  Roman  territory 
(Livy,  vii,  25,  26). 
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krates  effected  their  second  return  to  Orty^a.  To  ensure  so 
important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius  diminished  his  military  force 
at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the  same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two 
daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.  But  after  his  departure,  the 
Lokrians  rose  in  insurrection,  overpowered  the  reduced  garrison, 
and  took  captive  these  unfortunate  members  of  his  family.  Upon 
their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retaliation  for  the  enor- 
mities of  the  despot.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  Dionysius  himself, 
and  the  Tarentines  ^  supplicated  permission  to  redeem  the  captives 
at  the  highest  ransom.  In  vain  was  Lokri  besieged,  and  its  terri- 
tory desolated.  The  Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes, 
nor  deterred  by  threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vin- 
dictive fury.  After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife 
and  family  of  Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from  farther 
suffering  by  being  strangled.'  With  this  revolting  tragedy  termi- 
nated the  inauspicious  marital  connection  begun  between  the  elder 
Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power  at  Lokri, 
we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave  at  Syracuse.    The  Distnm  of 
Syracusans  endured  more  evil  than  ever,  without  knowing  cuLni^^^^iredi 
where  to  look  for  help.     Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  oln^aKT^'^ 
the  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  murderer  of  the  slain  ^^luot^ 
Dion's  widow  and  sister)  had  now  established  himself  as  ^^^f^ui 
despot  at  Leontini.     To  him  they  turned  as  an  auxiliary,  S«*7  wmi 
hoping  thus  to  obtain  force  su£Bcient  for  the  expulsion  of  ^^f^ 
Dionysius.      Hiketas  gladly  accepted  the  proposition,  co'*»th. 
with  full  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  of  such  expulsion,  when 
achieved,  for  himself.      Moreover,  a  formidable  cloud  was  now 
gathering  from  the  side  of  Carthage.     What  causes  had  rendered 
Carthage  inactive  for  the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak 
and  disunited — ^we  do  not  know ;  but  she  had  now  become  once 
more  aggressive,  extending  her  alliances  among  the  despots  of  the 
island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace  the 
independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy.*    The  appear- 
ance of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans  to  despair,  and  left 
them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assistance  from  Corinth.     To 
that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and  urgent  appeal,  setting  forth  both 


1  It  would  appear  that  relations  of 
amity,  or  amicable  dependence,  still 
subsisted  between  Dionysius  the  younger 
and  the  Tarentines.  There  was  seen, 
in  the  prytaneum  or  government-house 
of   Tarentom,    a   splendid    chandelier 


with  3G5  burners,  a  present  from  Diony- 
sius (Euphorion,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xt.  p. 
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'  Strabo,  ri.  p.  259,  260  ;  Athen»us, 
xii.  p.  541 . 

*  Diodor.  xvL  67. 
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the  actual  suffering  and  the  approaching  peril  from  without.  And 
such  indeed  was  the  peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the  point 
of  receiving  fulfilment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom  becoming 
extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a  party ;  yet 
MuIIJice  of  ^^  unwilling  party.  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  for 
HJkeuMi  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  with 
thaginians-  whom  hc  had  already  opened  negotiations — and  to  em- 
to  defeat  tbe  ploy  their  forces,  fii-st  in  expelling  Dionysius,  next  in 
toc^riiiti?  ruling  Syracuse  for  himself  But  these  w^ere  schemes 
not  to  be  yet  divulged:  accordingly,  Hiketas  affected  to  concur 
in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  Corinth, 
intending  from  the  beginning  to  frustrate  its  success.^  He  ex- 
pected indeed  that  the  Corinthians  would  themselves  decline 
compliance :  for  the  enterprise  proposed  to  them  was  full  of  diffi- 
culty ;  they  had  neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect ; 
while  the  force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a 
suffering  colony,  would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  unsettled 
and  degraded  condition  into  which  all  Central  Greece  was  now 
rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious  strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable  moment. 
B.C.  344.  ^^^  ^^  ^s  melancholy  to  advert  to  the  aggregate  diminu- 
Appucauon  tiou  of  Grcciau  power,  as  compared  with  the  time  when 
cu^fav^r.  (seventy  years  before)  their  forefathers  had  sent  thither 
byth?a>.^  to  solicit  aid  against  the  besieging  armament  of  Athens; 
vou»  ^mk  a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  herself,  were 
to  grant  aid.  ^|  j^^  exubcraut  vigour  as  well  as  unimpaired  freedom. 
However,  the  Corinthians  happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of 
genuine  affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their 
colonies,  was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was 
passed,  heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.' 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.  But  a  leader  was  not 
Dtfflcnity  in  easily  found.  The  enterprise  presented  little  temptation, 
cDr/nOiian  ^ith  danger  and  difficulty  abundant  as  well  as  certain. 
Sfhll^tag  The  hopeless  discord  of  Syracuse  for  years  past,  was 
dKiTne-  ^®ll  known  to  all  the  leading  Corinthian  politicians  or 
J*pro!JS«d  generals.  Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  suc- 
cessively put  up  by  the  archons ;  but  all  with  one  accord 


andchoaen. 


1  Plutarchf  Timoleon,  c.  2.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  S. 
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declmed.  At  length,  while  the  archons  hesitated  whom  to  jBx 
upon,  an  unknown  voice  in  the  crowd  pronounced  the  name  of 
Timoleon,  son  of  Timodemus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by 
divine  inspiration ;  ^  so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre- 
eminently excellent  did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without 
difficulty,  and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour — to  a 
post  which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous  history  of  this 
remarkable  maa     He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  Antecedent 
in  Corinth,  and  was  now  of  mature  age — perhaps  about  i^iJSir  of 
fifty.     He  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  courage  than  '^'^o^eon. 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.     Little  moved  either  by  per- 
sonal vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted  in  his  patriotism,  and 
unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well  as  of  traitors.'     The 
government  of  Corinth  was,  and  always  had  been,  oligarchical ; 
but  it  was  a  regular,  constitutional,  oligarchy ;  while  the  Corinthian 
antipathy  against  despots  was  of  old  standing' — hardly  less  strong 
than  that  of  democratical  Athens.     As  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timoleon,  and  his  submission 
to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more  forcibly  from 
contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timophanes ;  who  P^s- HisoOTMia^ 
sessed  the  soldierlike  merits  of  bravery  and  energetic  5SJ5*^Lmte. 
enterprise,  but  combined  with  them  an  unprincipled  ^^bose  iife  ue 
ambition,  and  an  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  selfish  utue. 
advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  military  qualities  of  Timo- 
phanes, however,  gained  for  him  so  much  popularity,  that  he  was 
placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the  Corinthian  service.  Timoleon, 
animated  with  a  full  measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not  only 
tried  to  screen  his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  off  his  merits,  but  also 
incurred  the  greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Argeians  and  Kleonaeans,  Timophanes  was 
commanding  the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being  wounded,  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the  enemy.  The  remaining 
horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  commander  to  what  seemed  certain 
destruction ;  but  Timoleon,  who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites, 
rushed  singly  forth  from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and 
covered  Timophanes  with  his  shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just 


1  Plutarch,    Timoleon^   c.   3.     &xxck 
Btov  rivoij  its  (oiK€y,  tls  vovv  ififiaXSrTos 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  3 ^c- 


\6irarpis  9h  Ktd  xpSios  9taA€p6vTt9s,  Zca 
fiif  (T^ilipa  fuaoripamfos  ttyai  icol  fuao' 
ir6yiipos. 
•  Herodot.  v.  92. 
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about  to  pierce  him.  He  made  head  singlehanded  against  them, 
warding  off  numerous  spears  and  darts,  and  successfully  protected 
his  fallen  brother  until  succour  arrived  ;  though  at  the  cost  of 
several  wounds  to  himself.^ 

This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration  towards 
Timophanfcs   Timolcon.     But  it  also  procured  sympathy  for  Tlmo- 
^fdMpoT    phanes,  who  less  deserved  it.      The   Corinthians   bad 
grosT^pr^  recently  incurred  great  risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into 
iwn~^ith^^'    the  hands  of  their  Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan 
pTni^rpuii  to  seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely  notice 
him  u)  death,  g^yen  at  Corinth.*    To  arm  the  people  being  regarded 
as  dangerous  to  the  existing  oligarchy,'  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
equip  a  standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign  soldiers,  and  establish 
them  as  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  strong  and  lofty  citadel. 
The  command  of  this  garrison,  with  the  mastery  of  the  fort,  was 
entrusted  to  Timophanes.     A  worse  choice  could  not  have  been 
made.     The  new  commander — seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment 
and  his  strong  position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom 
he  took  into  his  pay  and  armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens — 
speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the  whole  government  into 
his  own  hands.     He  seized  numbers  of  the  chief  citizens,  probably 
all  the  members  of  the   oligarchical  councils  who  resisted  bis 
orders,  and  put  them  to  death  without  even  form  of  trial.*    Now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken 
vote  which  had  raised  up  a  new  Periander  among  them.     But  to 
Timoleon,  the  crimes  of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame 
and  sorrow.     He  first  went  up  to  the  acropolis*  to  remonstrate 
with  him  ;  conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most  sacred  motives 
public  as  well  as  private,  to   renounce  his  disastrous  projects. 
Timophanes  repudiated  the  appeal  with  contempt.     Timoleon  had 
now  to  choose  between  his  brother  and  his  country.     Again  he 
went  to  the  acropolis,  accompanied  by  iEschylus,  brother  9f  the 
wife  of  Timophanes — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate 


I  Plutaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  4.  At  what 
time  this  battle  took  place  cannot  be 
made  out. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  'Eirci  S* 
ol  KoplvOioiy  8c8i<$r6s  fi^  wd$oi€V  oTa  Ktd 
irpAr€f>ov  inrb  r&y  trufifidxoiv  &iro/3aX<fKrcs 

The  Corinthians  were  carrying  on 
war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and 
Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when  (in  366 
]).c.)  the  Athenians  laid  their  plan  for 
seizing  the  city.     The  Corinthians,  hav- 


ing heard  of  it  in  time,  took  measures 
to  frustrate  it.  See  Zenophon,  Hellen. 
VII.  4,  4-5. 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  r.  5,  9. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  wx^ohs 
&ycA.^v  iuipirovs  r&v  wtM&ruv  voKirAVf 
ay49tt^tif  ahrhs  iavrhy  riparrov. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  65)  coincides  in  the 
main  fact — but  differs  in  several  detAiln. 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  oiBts 
iL¥4fi7i  vphs  rhy  iiZtK^y,  &c. 
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friend  —  perhaps  also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleides. 
Admitted  into  the  presence  of  Timophanes,  they  renewed  their 
prayers  and  supplications ;  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his 
tyrannical  coursea  But  all  their  pleading  wa3  without  effect. 
Timophanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn;  presently,  he  became 
exasperated,  and  would  hear  no  more.  Finding  words  unavailing, 
they  now  drew  their  swords  and  put  him  to  death.  Timoleon 
lent  no  hand  in  the  deed,  but  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  faca 
hidden,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears.  ^ 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  despotism  which 
had  already  begun  its  crushing  influence  upon  the  Co-  ^efl<iai 
linthians.  The  mercenary  force  was  either  dismissed,  or  the  act  upon 
placed  in  safe  hands ;  the  acropolis  became  again  part  of  Benument 
a  free  city ;  the  Corinthian  constitution  was  revived  as  xuuoieon. 
before.  In  what  manner  this  change  was  accomplished,  or  with 
what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accompanied,  we  are  left  in  igno- 
rance ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  hardly  anything  except  what  person- 
ally concerns  Timoleon.  We  learn  however  that  the  expressions 
of  joy  among  the  citizens,  at  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal.  So 
strongly  did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with,  it, 
in  appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted  the  departed 
despotism.  Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt  about  the  deed, 
these  men  gave  only  the  more  abundant  utterance  to  their  hatred 
of  the  doer.  Though  it  was  good  that  Timophanes  should  be 
killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  brother,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  was  a  deed  whidi  tainted  both  the  actors  with 
inexpiable  guilt  and  abomination.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian 
public,  however,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a 
view  completely  opposite.  They  expressed  the  warmest  admira- 
tion as  well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled  the  com- 
bination of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted  magnanimity  and 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  4;  ComeliuB 
Nepos,  Timol.  o.  1;  Plutarch,  Reipub. 
Qerend.  Pneoept.  p.  808  A.  That  Te- 
lekleidds  was  present  and  took  part  in 
the  deed' — though  Plutarch  directly 
names  only  .^schylus  and  Orthagoraa — 
seems  to  be  implied  in  an  indirect  allu- 
sion afterwards  (o.  7)»  where  Teleklei- 
dds  says  to  Timoleon  after  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Sicilian  command,  *Ay  vvv 
KoXws    iiywylajfSf    ripaivoy    hrnpmKivai 

The  presence  of  the  prophet  seems  to 


show,  that  they  had  just  been  offering 
sacrifice,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
gods  respecting  what  they  were  about 
to  do. 

Nepos  says  that  Timoleon  was  not 
actually  present  at  the  moment  of  his 
brother's  death,  but  stood  out  of  the 
room  to  prevent  assistance  from  ar* 
riving. 

Diodorus  (zvi.  65)  states  that  Timo- 
leon slew  his  brother  in  the  market- 
place. But  the  account  of  Plutarch  ap- 
pears preferable. 

2  p  2 
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patriotism,  each  in  its  right  place  and  properly  balanced,  which 
marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon.  He  had  displayed  his  fraternal 
affection  by  encountering  the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  life  of  Timophanes.  But  when  that  brother,  instead 
of  an  innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timo- 
leon had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of  patriotism,  to  the 
disreorard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and  interest  than  of  fraternal 
affection.^ 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majority — ^a 
BittCTT©.  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number — respecting^  the 
§''SS?wnby  behaviour  of  Timoleon.  In  his  mind,  however,  the 
his  mother,  general  strain  of  encomium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown, 
or  even  to  compensate,  the  language  of  reproach,  in  itself  so  much 
more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority.  Among  that 
minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single  voice  told  with 
profound  impression — his  mother  Demariste,  mother  also  of  the 
slain  Timophanes.  Demariste  not  only  thought  of  her  murdered 
son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow,  but  felt  intense  horror  and 
execration  for  the  authors  of  the  deed.  She  imprecated  curses  on 
the  head  of  Timoleon,  refused  even  to  see  him  again,  and  shut  her 
doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly 
.iDtenBemen-  miserable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  gratitude  of 
TtoiiS^"*^'  Corinth.  Of  his  strong  fraternal  affection  for  Timo- 
S^iVup  phanes,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  no  doubt  Such 
fSlnlJiwjc  affection  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  accompanied  his 
^''^-  tyrannicidal  friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed 

back  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul,  after  the  deed  was 
done.  But  when  to  this  internal  source  of  distress,  was  added  the 
sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from  contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide, 
together  with  the  sting  of  the  maternal  Erinnys — he  became  ago- 
nised even  to  distraction.  Life  was  odious  to  him ;  he  refused 
for  some  time  all  food,  and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death. 
Nothing  but  the  pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from 
executing  the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to 
him  spirit  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the 
haunts  of  men,  buried  himself  in  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in  the 
country,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one.  For 
several  years  he  thus  hid  himself  like  a  self-condemned  criminal ; 
and  even  when  time  had  somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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anguish,  he  still  shunned  every  prominent  position,  performing 
nothing  more  than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An 
interval  of  twenty  years  ^  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Timophanes,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid. 
During  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  die  sympathy  and 
willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once  chosen  to 
undertake  any  important  command  or  office.  At  length  the  vox 
Dei  is  heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd ;  dispelling  the  tor- 
menting nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed  his  soul,  and 
restoring  him  to  healthy  and  honourable  actioa 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and  -^schylus 
in  killing  Hmophanes  was  in  the  highest  degree  tutelary  Afferent 
to  Corinth.  The  despot  had  already  imbrued  his  hands  of  modem 
in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and  would  have  been  minds  on 
condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  TiLt!ie<^. 
worse,  multiplying  the  number  of  victims,  as  a  condition  piutarch!""' 
of  preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the  deed  ought  not  to 
have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  was  tantamount  to  saying,  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives 
could  have  obtained  that  easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  effect 
it.  And  even  Timoleon  and  i^schylus  could  not  make  the 
attempt  without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be  avenged 
on  the  spot ;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such  vengeance 
from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
contemporary  sentiment  towards  Timoleon  was  divided  between 
admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide ; 
yet  with  a  large  preponderance  on  the  side  of  admiration,  espe- 
cially in  the  highest  and  best  minds.  In  modem  times  the  pre- 
ponderance would  be  in  the  opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of 
duty  towards  family  covers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  field  of 
morality,  as  compared  with  obligations  towards  country,  than  it 
did  in  ancient  times ;  while  that  intense  antipathy  against  a  despot 
who  overtops  and  overrides  the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst 
of  criminals — ^which  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous 
feeling — has  now  disappeared.  Usurpation  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity is  regarded  generally  among  the  European  public  as  a  crime, 
only  where  it  displaces  an  established  king  already  in  possession  ; 
where  there  is  no  king,  the  successful  usurper  finds  sympathy 
rather  than  censure ;  and  few  readers  would  have  been  displeased 

*  Flutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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with  Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded  Ids  brother's  attempt.    But 
in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  generally,  even  neutarallty 
appeared  in  the  light  of  treason  to  his  country,  when  no  other  man 
but  he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot.     This  sentiment  is  strik- 
ingly embodied  in  the  comments  of  Plutarch ;  who  admires  the 
fraternal  tyrannicide,  as  an  act  of  sublime  patriotisniy  and  onlv 
complains  that  the  internal  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a 
level  with  the  sublimity  of  the  act ;  that  the  great  mental  sufl^ring 
which  he  endured  afterwards,  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of 
character  ;  that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having 
been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him  against 
scruplesj  and  preserved  him  from  that  afler-shame  and  repentance 
which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic  act.     The   antithesis, 
between  Plutarch  and  the  modern  European  point  of  view,  is  here 
pointed  ;  though  I  think  his  criticisms  unwarranted.     There  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant 
for  having  killed  his  brother.     Placed  in  the  mournfiJ  condition 
of  a  man  a^tated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that 
which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of  neces- 
sity suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other.     Probably  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of  Timophanes,  only  that 
the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country^-contributed 
materially   to   his   ultimate   resolution ;    a  resolution,   in   which 
iEschylus,  another  near  relative,  took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called  upon  to 
TimoieOTis    take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  Syracuse.     -As 
commander    soou  as  the  votc  had  passcd,  Telekleides  addressed  to 
—he  accepts   him  a  fow  words,  emphatically  exhorting  him  to  strain 

the  command  >.  t  «,  «  ••     ,•• 

— admoniuon  cvcry  ucrvc,  and  to  show  what  he  was  worth — wiui  this 
kieid68."  remarkable  point  in  conclusion — "  If  you  now  come  off 
with  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain  a  despot ;  if 
you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  fratricides."  ^ 

He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved  on  the  expedition. 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.  Diodo- 
ru8  (xvi.  65)  utatea  this  Btriking  anti- 
theaiB  as  if  it  was  put  by  the  senate  to 
Timoleon,  on  conferring  upon  him  the 
new  command.  He  represents  the  ap- 
plication from  Syracuse  as  having  come 
to  Corinth  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Timophands,  and  while  the  trial  of 
Timoleon  was  yet  pending.  He  says 
that  the  senate  nommated  Timoleon  to 


the  command,  in  order  to  escape  tbe 
necessity  of  pronouncing  sentenoe  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  foUow  the  aoooont  of  Plutarch,  as 
preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  TimophanSs 
and  the  application  from  Syracuse;  an 
interval  of  much  mental  suffering  to 
TimoleoxL 
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were  not  prepared  either  to  vote  any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve 
in  lar^e  number  as  volunteers.    The  means  of  Timoleon  PreMrations 

...  ,      made  by  < 

were  so  extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  Timoie«n- 
more  than  seven  triremes,   to   which   the   Korkyrseans  means-he 
(animated  by  common  sympathy  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  w£^the 
in  the  time  of  the  despot  Hippokrates  ^)  added  two  more,  meicenariea. 
and  the  Leukadians  one.     Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  1000 
soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.     A  few  of 
the    principal    Corinthians — Eukleides,  Telemachus  and  Neon, 
among  them — ^accompanied  him.     But  the  soldiers  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries, — some  of  whom  had  served 
under  the  Phokians  in  the  Sacred  war  (recently  brought  to  a  close), 
and  had  incurred  so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of 
the  Delphian  temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.* 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine  volunteers 
in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formidable  difliculties,  and  S^h5™°**"® 
the  doubtfiil  reward,  were  obvious  from  the  beginning.  !f^{jj** 
But  even  before  the  preparations  were  completed,  news  JJ^Jg^^t^. 
came  which  seemed  to  render  it  all  but  hopeless.   Hiketas  ^}^^^^ 
sent  a  second  mission,  retracting  all  that  he  had  said  tueoorin. 
in  the  first,  and  desiring  that  no  expedition  might  be  «nce,and' 
sent  from   Corinth.     Not  having  received  Corinthian  D?troc^8 
aid  in  time  (he  said),  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  tolkdij."^^ 
into  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any 
Corinthian  soldiers   to  set  foot  in  Sicily.     This  communication, 
greatly  exasperating  the  Corinthians  against  Hiketas,  rendered 
them  more  hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down.    Yet  their  zeal  for 
active  service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even  abated 
by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.     If  Timoleon  even 
reached   Sicily,   he   would   find   numberless  enemies,  without  a 
single  friend  of  importance  : — for  without  Hiketas,  the  Syracusan 
people  were  almost  helpless.     But  it  now  seemed  impossible  that 
Timoleon  with  his  small  force  could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian  shore, 
in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet^ 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the  gods  held 
out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable  signs  and  omens.  Not  only 
did  he  receive  an  encouraging  answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was 


*  Herodot.  vii.  155. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8,  11,  12, 
30;  Diodor.  xvi.  66;  Plutarch,  Ser. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  552.     In  the  Aristo^ 


telion   treatise,   Rhetorica   ad  Alexan- 
drum,  s.  9,  IHmoleon  is  said  to  have 
had  nine  btiips. 
*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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actually  in  the  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  wreaths  and 
Timoifon  symbols  of  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon 
s!Siy°  wilh  his  head.  The  priestesses  of  Persephone  learnt  from 
the  goddess  in  a  dream,  that  she  was  about  to  sail  with 
Timoleon  for  Sicily,  her  own  favourite  island.  Accord- 
Ms^ira  from  '^^S^J  ^®  causcd  a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out, 
the  gods.  sacred  to  the  Two  goddesses  (Demeter  and  Persephone) 
who  were  to  accompany  him.  And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the 
squadron  struck  across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast, 
this  sacred  trireme  was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  fi^m 
heaven ;  while  a  burning  torch  on  high,  similar  to  that  which  was 
usually  carried  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  ran  along-  with  the 
ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper  landing  place  at  Meta- 
pontum.  Such  manifestations  of  divine  presence  and  encourage- 
ment, properly  certified  and  commented  upon  by  the  prophets, 
rendered  the  voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  arma- 
ment^ 

These  hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,   when   after  dis- 
Timoieon       regarding  a  formal  notice,  from  a  Carthaginian  man-of- 
Rh^^-     war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Italy  and  at  last 
fro^re^    reached  Rhegium.     This  city,  having  been  before  par- 
b^a^cinha-    ^'*^lly  revived  under  the  name  of  PhcBbia,  by  the  younger 
Sf^sS^riOT^     Dionysius,  appears  now  as  reconstituted  under  its  old 
SS?S^*SIlige  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^th  its  full  former  autonomy,  since  the  over- 
fromHiicetas.  throw  of  his  Hilc  at  Lokri  and  in  Italy  generally. 
Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes,  double  the  force  of  Timoleon, 
were  found  at  Rhegium  awaiting  his  arrival — with  envoys  from 
Hiketas  aboard.     These  envoys  came  with  what  they  pretended  to 
be  good  news.     ^*  Hiketas  had  recently  gained  a  capital  victory 
over  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  most  part  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Ortygia ;  with  hopes  of  soon  starving 
him  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet.     The  common  enemy 
being  thus  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  the  war  could  not  be  pro- 
longed.    Hiketas   therefore   trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send 
back  to  Corinth  his  fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous. 
If  Timoleon  would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to 
see  him  personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in 
the  resettlement  of  that  unhappy  city.     Bur  he  could  not  admit 
the  Corinthian  armament  into  the  island ;  moreover,  even  had  be 
been  willing,  the  Carthaginians  peremptorily  forbade  it,  and  were 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8;  Diodor.  xvi.  66. 
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prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it  with  their  superior  naval 
force  now  in  the  strait^" 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Carthaginians 
now  stood  pldnly  revealed,  to  the  vehement  indignation  ®f5;]J^i'J^ 
of  the  armament  Instead  of  being  their  friend,  or  even  ^  ffii*"^* 
neutral,  he  was  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  oouoBioD 
emancipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  to  divide  Rbegmes. 
it  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Yet  with  all  the  ardour 
of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  strait  in  opposition 
to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double  force.  Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted 
to  a  stratagem  in  which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Rhegium, 
eagerly  sympathising  with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation, 
cooperated.  In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  as  well 
as  with  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas ;  admitting  at  once  that  it  was 
useless  to  stand  out  But  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  them, 
that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  anfiament 
for  Sicilian  purposes, — and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if 
he  now  conducted  it  back  without  touching  the  island ;  except 
under  the  pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demon- 
strable to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses.  He  there- 
fore desired  them  to  fippear,  along  with  him,  before  the  public 
assembly  of  Rhegium,  a  neutral  city  and  common  friend  of  both 
parties.  They  would  then  publicly  repeat  the  communication  which 
they  had  already  made  to  him,  and  they  would  enter  into  formal 
engagement  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as 
Dionysius  should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would  make  the 
people  of  Rhe^um  witnesses  on  both  points.  They  would  testify  on 
his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend  himself  at  Corinth, 
that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before  invincible  necessity,  and  thi^ 
he  had  exacted  everything  in  his  power  in  the  way  of  guarantee 
for  Syracuse ;  they  would  testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans, 
in  case  the  guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded.' 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian  com- 
manders, had  any  motive  to  decline  what  seemed  to  them  an 
unmeaning  ceremony.  Both  of  them  accordingly  attended,  along 
with  Timoleon,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium  formally 
convened.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  (a  practice  usual 
during  the  time  of  a  public  assembly) :  the  Carthaginian  men  of 
war  lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for  immediate 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  9 ;  Diodor.  zyI.  68.       <  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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moyement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  the  crews  ashore ;  since  all 
Pabiic  chance  of  hostility  seemed  to  he  past     What  had  been 

Rhegiura-  already  communicated  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and 
andtb^car-  the  Carthaginians  was  now  repeated  in  formal  deposition 
SS  pIScnt  before  the  assembly ;  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  probably 
JpcSlchls?*  going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with  certain  flourishes 
ilmofe^****'^  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity.  Timoleon  stood 
TO^riviH?^'  ^y  ^  ^^  attentive  listener ;  but  before  he  could  rise  to 
f£e"tovCT*io  ^®P^y>  various  Rhegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
s*ci^-  comments  or  questions,  which   called  up   the    envoys 

again.  A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often 
trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always  apparently 
constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive  Rhegine.  During  this 
long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in  the  harbour  were  not  idle. 
One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  quitted  their 
anchorage  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  directing  their  course  towards 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding, 
neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it 
At  length  the  other  Grecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in 
progress ;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour. 
Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly, 
he  slipped  away  ft*om  the  crowd,  his  friends  concealing  his  escape 
— and  got  aboard  immediately.  His  absence  was  not  discovered 
at  first,  the  debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  in- 
tentionally prolonged  by  the  Rhegine  speakers.  At  length  the 
truth  could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Car- 
thaginians found  out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere 
stratagems,  and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared.  But  they 
found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was  ahready  on 
the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  all  arrived  safe  and 
without  opposition.  Overreached  and  humiliated,  his  enemies  left 
the  assembly  in  vehement  wrath  against  the  Rhe^nes,  who  re- 
minded them  that  Carthaginians  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  deception  in  others.^ 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had  overcome 
Ttmoie^  a  diflSculty  to  all  appearance  insurmountable,  exalted 
menium  in  both  his  owu  fame  and  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  They 
formidable  wcrc  uow  safc  iu  Sicily,  at  Tauromenium,  a  recent 
bis  enemies  Settlement  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos,  receiving 
in  sic^—  hearty  welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading  citizen 
at!^^Su2ef   of  the  place — whose  influence  was  so  mildly  exercised, 

>  Plataroh,  Timoleon,  c.  10,  11. 
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and  gave  such  complete  satisfaction,  that  it  continued  through  and 
after  the  reform  of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly 
have  swept  it  away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to  the  menaces 
sent  over  from  Rhegium  by  the  Carthaginians,  after  they  had 
vainly  pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to  Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty  auxiliaries, 
compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Timoleon  had  to  con- 
tend; enemies  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For  ELiketas, 
incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised  at  Rhegium,  and  appre- 
hensive of  interruption  to  the  blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on 
against  Ortygia,  sent  for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian 
men-of-war  to  Syracuse ;  the  harbour  of  which  place  was  presently 
completely  beset.^  A  large  Carthaginian  land  force  was  also 
acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island,  with 
considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella  and  others.^ 
The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots,  Mamerkus  at  Katana 
— Leptines  at  Apollonia' — Nikodemus  at  Kentoripa — ApoUo- 
niades  at  Agyrium  * — irom  whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no  aid, 
except  in  so  &r  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard  of  his 
arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of 
serious  relief  firom  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  formidable 
array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under  their  walls.  More- 
over, what  guarantee  had  they  that  Timoleon  would  turn  out 
better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and  others  before  him?  seductive 
promisers  of  emancipation,  who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the 
words  by  which  they  had  won  men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  sceptre  of  the  previous  despot, 
perhaps  even  aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule  ?  Such 
was  the  question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the  name  of 
an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver  and  a  new 
scourge.' 

It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such  well- 
grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one  believed  in  him ;  nor 
could  he  escape  the  baneful  effects  of  that  mistrust  which  his 
predecessors  had  everywhere  inspired.    The  messengers  whom  he 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  11. 

a  Diodor.  xri,  67. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  13-24;  Dio- 


dor. xri.  72. 

♦  Diodor.  xvi.  82. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleoti,  c.  IL 
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sent  round  were  so  coldly  received,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find 
no  allies  beyond  the  walls  of  Tauroraenium. 

SaooeM  of  ■' 

Timoieon  at        At  length  onc  invltation,  of  great  importance,  reached 
He  surprises   him — from   the  town  of  Adranum,  about  forty  miles 
the  troops  of  inland  from  Tauromenium  ;  a  native  Sikel  town,  seem- 
sup^iorin     iugly  in  part  hellenised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but  vene- 
°"™  '•        rated  as  sacred  to  the  god  Adranus,  whose  worship  was 
diffused  throughout  all  Sicily.     The  Adranites  being  politically 
divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent  the  invitation  to 
Timoieon,  the  other  despatc*.hed  a  similar  message  to  Hiketas. 
Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini,  Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum 
than  Timoieon   at  Tauromenium;  and  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing thither,  with  5000  troops,  to  occupy  so  important  a  place. 
He  arrived  there  in  the   evening,  found  no  enemy,  and   esta- 
blished his  camp  without  the  walls,  believing    himself  already 
master  of  the  place.     Timoieon,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  knew 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  success  except  in  surprise.     Accordingly, 
on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  progress  the 
first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach  might  reach 
Adranum ;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched  with  the  greatest 
possible  effort,  taking  the  shortest,  yet  most  rugged  paths.     On 
arriving  within  about  three  miles  of  Adranum,  he  was  informed 
that  the  troops  from  Syracuse,  having  just  finished  their  march, 
had  encamped  near  the  town,  not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.     His 
officers  were  anxious  that  the  men  should  be  refreshed  after  their 
very  fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army 
four  times  superior  in  number.     But  Timoieon  earnestly  protested 
against  any  such  delay,  entreating  them  to  follow  him  at  once 
against  the  enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding  them  unprepared. 
To  encourage  them,  he  at  once  took  up  his  shield  and  marched 
at  their  head,  carrying  it  on  his  arm  (the  shield  of  the  general 
was  habitually  carried  for  him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the 
fatiguing  march,  which  he  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as  well 
as  they.     The  soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  effort  was  crowned  by 
complete  success.     The  troops  of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at  their 
suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in  spite  of 
their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce  any  resistance.     From 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them  only  were  slain.     But  600 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  camp,  including  its  appur- 
tenances, was  taken,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.     Hiketas 
escaped  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse.^ 

)  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  12;  Biodor.  |  in  the  numheis  hoth  of  kiUed  and  of 
xvi.  68.    Diodorus  and  Plutarch  agree  |  prisoners  on  the  side  of  Hiketas. 
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This  victory,  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — and  the  acquisition 
of  Adranum  which  followed  it — produced  the  strongest  improTed 
sensation  throughout  Sicily.     It  counted  even  for  more  SSSSi'S? 
than  a  victory ;  it  was  a  declaration  of  the  gods  in  favour  S'SSlrehM 
of  Timoleon.     The  inhabitants  of  the  holy  town,  opening  ^*J  JJ** 
their  gates    and    approaching  him   with   awe-stricken  Syracuae. 
reverence,  recounted  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  god  Adranus 
in  his  favour.     At  the  moment  when  the  battle  was  commencing, 
they  had  seen  the  portals  of  their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open, 
and  the  god  brandishing  his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on 
his  face.^     Such  facts, — verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neighbouring 
communities, — contributed  hardly  less  tiian  the  victory  to  e^udt 
the  glory   of  Timoleon.      He   received  offers   of  alliance  from 
Tyndaris  and  several  other  towns,  as  well  as  from  Mamerkus 
despot  of  Katana,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes 
in  the  island.^     So  numerous  were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired, 
and  so  much  was  his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that 
he  now  ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
defy  Hiketas ;  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  second 
engagement  with  tiie  victor  of  Adranum.' 

Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse — except  Ortygia,  against 
which  he  had  constructed  lines  of  blockade,  in  conjunction  PbaiuoD  of 
with   the  Carthaginian   fleet    occupying    the    harbour.  Q!?Jgil?!h? 
Timoleon  was  in  no  condition  to  attack  the  place,  and  "•^'^^^'^^ 


■DiTBuder 


would  have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire,  as  his  enemies  S^riSSS? 
did  not  choose  to  come  out     But  it  was  soon  seen  that  SlP^""*  ' 
the  manifestations  of  the  Two  goddesses,  and  of  the  god  Sa^^StS?  * 
Adranus,  in  his  favour,  were  neither  barren  nor  delusive,  connox. 


^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  13;  Diodor. 
zyi.  69. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  6S,  69.  That  Timo- 
leon marched  up  to  Syracuse,  is  stated 
by  Diodorus,  though  not  by  Plutarch. 
I  foUow  Diodorus  so  hr;  because  it 
makes  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
regard  to  Dionysius  more  clear  and  in- 
telligible. 

But  Diodorus  adds  two  farther  mat- 
ters, which  cannot  be  correct.  He 
affirms  that  Timoleon  pursued  Hiketas 


Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Timoleon  could  get  his  troops  even  up 
to  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum,  with- 
out some  previous  repose ;  so  long  and 
fatiguing  was  the  march  which  they 
had  undergone  firom  Tauromenium.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  that  they  can 
haye  been  either  inclined  or  competent 
to  puiBue  (at  a  rapid  pace)  Hiketas  im- 
mediately firom  the  field  of  battle  at 
Adranum  to  Svraouse. 

Next,  it  will  appear  from  subsequent 
operations,  that  Timoleon  did  not,  on 


at  a  running  pace  (Spofuuos)  immediately    this    occasion,   get  possession    of   any 


A*om  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum  to 


other  portion  of  Syracuse  than  the  Islet 


Syracuse  ;  and  that  he  then  got  posses-  Ortygia,  surrendered  to  him  by  Diony- 
sion  of  the  portion  of  Syracuse  caUed  !  sius.  He  did  not  enter  Epipol®  until 
Epipole.  !  afterwards. 
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A  real  boon  was  now  thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as  neither  skill  nor 
valour  could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Ortygia  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  from  his  walls  the  approaching 
army  of  Timoleon,  and  heard  of  the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had 
already  begun  to  despair  of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia;*  where 
indieed  he  might  perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort  and  steady 
endurance,  but  without  any  reasonable  chance  of  again  becoming 
master  of  Syracuse ;  a  chance  which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian 
intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever.  Dionysius  was  a 
man  not  only  without  the  enei^etic  character  and  personal  ascend- 
ency of  his  father,  which  might  have  made  head  against  such 
difficulties — but  indolent  and  drunken  in  his  habits,  not  relishing  a 
sceptre  when  it  could  only  be  nmintained  by  hard  fighting,  nor 
stubborn  enough  to  stand  out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war.' 
Under  these  dispositions,  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested 
to  him  the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making-  his 
resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum  and 
comfortable  future  maintenance :  for  to  a  Grecian  despot,  with  the 
odium  of  past  severities  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abnegation 
of  power  was  hardly  ever  possible,  consistent  with  personal 
security.'  But  Dionysius  felt  assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the 
guarantee  of  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  pro- 
tection at  Corinth,  with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away 
with  him ;  since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the  surrender  of  Ortygia — a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.    Dionysius  stipu- 
Timoieon      latcd  oulv  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  moveable  property 

flvndB  troops  ^^.i  t  ^  i.  %      -,         .1  .,*. 

to  occupy  to  Cormth,  and  for  an  undisturbed  residence  m  that  city ; 
receiving  tendering  in  exchange  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
^itZnp.  Ortygia  witii  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  magazines.  The 
convention  was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three  Corinthian  officers 
— Telemachus,  Eukleides  and  Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men 
to  take  charge  of  the  place.  Their  entrance  was  accomplished 
safely,  though  they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing 
in  at  several  times,  and  in  small  companies.    Making  over  to  them 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  &irci- 
priKits  li^ri  reus  lAiri<rt  koX  fnK(t}>y  &iro\i- 
ir&>y  ilcwokiopKfiffOeUf  &c. 

>  TacituB,  HiBtor.  iii.  70.  Respecting 
the  Isust  days  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius, 
'*  Ipse,   neque  jubendi   neque  vetandi 


potens,  non  jam  Imperator,  sed  tantum 
belli  causa  erat.*' 

'  See,  among  other  illustrations  of 
this  fact,  the  striking  remtu'k  of  Solon 
(Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14). 
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the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his  garrison, 
Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small  number  of  com- 
panions, into  the  camp  of  Timoleon ;  who  conveyed  him  away, 
leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.^ 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a  prisoner  in 
the  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  that  island  over  which  Timoieon 
his  father  as  well  as  himself  had  reigned  all-powerful,  ofhUBucccaa 
and  knowing  himself  to  be  the  object  of  either  hatred  or  with  wony- 
contempt  to  every  one — except  so  far  as  the  immense  boon  ina  tri^me. 
which  he  he  had  conferred,  by  surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for 
him  an  indulgent  forbearance  I  He  was  doubtless  eager  for 
immediate  departure  to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less 
anxious  to  send  him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph 
accomplished.  Although  not  fifty  days*  had  yet  elapsed  since 
Timoleon's  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to  announce 
a  decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped  around  him,  and 
the  possession  of  the  inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a 
garrison  equal  in  number  to  his  own  army ;  the  despatches  being 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the 
terrific  name  of  Dionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been 
chiefly  aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme'  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important  events, 
together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to  the  dethroned 
ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 

The  impression  produted  at  Corinth  by  the  arrival   of  this' 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13 ;  Diodor.  |  as  if  the  difference  between  the  two 
xtI.  70.  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to  I  were  not  worth  noticing.  P^bably  the 
misdate  these  facts ;  placing  the  capitu-    ~ 


lation  of  Dionysius  and  the  surrender 
of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  other  portion  of  Syracuse 
by  Timoleon.  I  follow  Plutarch  s  chro- 
nology, which  places  the  capitulation  of 
Ortygia  first. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 

'  Theopompus  stated  that  Dionysius 
had  gone  from  Sicily  to  Corinth  in  a 
merchant-ship  (yift  <rrpoYy6\iii) .  Timssus 
contradicted  this  assertion,  seemingly 
with  his  habitual  asperity,  and  stated 
that  Dionysius  had  been  sent  in  a  ship 
of  war  {nit  fuucp^).  See  Tinueus,  Frag- 
ment 133;  Theopompus,  Fragm.  216, 
ed.  Didot. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  70)  copies  Theopom- 
pus. 

Polybius  (xii.  4  a)  censures  Timeeus 
for  cavilling  at  such  small  inaccuracies. 


language  of  TimsBUS  may  have  deserved 
blame  as  ill-mannered  ;  but  the  matter 
of  fact  appears  to  me  to  have  been  per- 
fectly worth  correcting.  To  send  Diu- 
nysius  in  a  trireme,  was  treating  him  as 
prisoner  in  a  respectful  manner,  which 
Timoleon  was  doubtless  bound  to  do; 
and  which  he  would  be  inclined  to  do 
on  his  own  account — seeing  that  he  had 
a  strong  interest  in  making  the  entry  of 
Dionysius  as  a  captive  into  Corinth,  an 
impressive  sight.  Moreover  the  trireme 
would  reach  Corinth  more  speedily  than 
the  merchantman. 

That  Dionysius  should  go  in  a  mer- 
chant-ship, was  one  additional  evidence 
of  fidlen  fortune;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  it  was  taken 
up  by  Theopompus — from  the  passion, 
prevalent  among  so  many  Qreek  authori^ 
for  exaggerating  contrasts. 
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fallen  Dlo- 
nyains  at 
Corinth- 
impression 
made  upon 
the  Greeks 
— numerous 
▼iaitors  to 
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trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful  beyond  all  parallel. 
Great  eifect  Astonishuient  and  admiration  were  universal ;  for  the  ex- 
odnS^*^  pedition  of  Timoleon  had]  started  as  a  desperate  venture, 
^e  cfuS^s^^  in  which  scarce  one  among  the  leading  Corinthians  had 
mm  "ISt  to  ^^'^  disposed  to  embark ;  nor  had  any  man  conceived 
Timoleon.  j.]^^  posabiUty  of  success  so  rapid  as  well  as  so  com- 
plete. But  the  victorious  prospect  in  Sicily,  with  service  under 
the  fortunate  general,  was  now  the  general  passion  of  the  citizens. 
A  reinforcement  of  2000  hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately 
voted  and  equipped.* 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of  Dionysius 
himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  to  other  feelings.  A 
fallen  despot  was  a  sight  denied  to  Grecian  eyes ;  who- 
ever aspired  to  despotism,  put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeiting 
his  chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station.  By  a  re- 
markable concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  exception  to 
^nveniauon  this  rulc  was  presented  just  where  it  was  least  likely  to 
Iristazenus.  take  placc ;  in  the  case  of  the  most  formidable  and 
odious  despotism  which  had  ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  prior  to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against 
Syracuse,  every  one  had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred — the  sentiment  of 
prostration  before  irresistible  force.  How  much  difficulty  Dion 
himself  found,  in  overcoming  this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
own  soldiers,  has  been  already  related.  Though  dissipated  by  the 
success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  agsdn  revived,  when 
Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when  the 
Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid  against  him. 
Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this  exdnct  greatness, 
himself  bearing  the  awful  name  of  Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under 
a  convention,  suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretending 
security  of  a  private  citizen.^  The  Greek  mind  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into  every  man's 
views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  forms 
by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — who  crowded 
to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not  merely  from  Corinth, 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13,  14,  16. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  70.  The  remarks  of  Tacitus  upon 
the  last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius 
have  their  application  to  the  Qreek 
feeling  on  this  occasion  (Histor.  iii. 
68): — "Neo  quisquam  adeo  rerum  hu- 


manarum  mimemor,  quern  non  com- 
moveret  ilia  facies ;  Romanum  princi- 
pem,  et  generis  humaui  paulo  ante 
dominum,  relictft  fortunes  suse  sede, 
exire  de  imperio.  Ifihil  tale  tiderantf 
nihU  audieratU"  &o. 
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but  from  other  cities  of  Greece — was  immense ;  some  in  simple 
curiosity,  others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with  insulting  derision. 
The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended  to  convey  a 
degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his  career.  But  even 
the  common  offices  of  life — the  purchase  of  unguents  and  condi- 
ments at  the  tavern  * — the  nicety  of  criticism  displayed  respecting 
robes  and  furniture  * — ^looked  degrading  when  performed  by  the 
ex-despot  of  Syracuse.  His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already 
contracted,  was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in  these  days  of 
mortificatioq ;  yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had 
more  dignity  than  could  have  been  expected.  His  literary  tastes, 
manifested  during  the  time  of  his  intercourse  with  Plato,  are 
implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to  disparage  him.  Thus 
he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  for  teaching  boys  to  read,  and 
to  have  instructed  the  public  singers  in  the  art  of  singing  or 
reciting  poetry.^  His  name  served  to  subsequent  writers,  both 
Greek  and  Roman, — as  those  of  Croesus,  Polykrates,  and  Xerxes, 
serve  to  Herodotus — ^for  an  instance  to  point  a  moral  on  the 
mutability  of  human  events.  Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded  about 
him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real  matters  of 
fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive  myths  which  so  pregnant  a 
situation  was  sure  to  bring  forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum  :  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  introduced  by  Plato,  had 
maintained  their  correspondence  with  Dionysius  even  after  his  first 
expulsion  from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
preserve  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters  from  the  retributive 
vengeance  of  the  Lokrians.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius, 
his  envoy  Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  came  into  conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate 
Archytas.  This  conversation  Aristoxenus  had  recorded  in  writing ; 
probably  from  the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas,  whose  biography 
he  composed.     Polyarchus  dwelt  upon  wealth,  power,  and  sensual 


^  Plutarch,  Timoleoiii  c.  14;  Theo^ 
pomp.  Fragm.  217,  ed.  Didot  ;  Justin, 
xzi.  5. 

'  TimeeuB,  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  24.   * 

*  Plutarch,  Timol.  o.  14 ;  Cicero, 
Tuicul.  Diap.  iii.  12,  7.  His  remark, 
that  Dionynua  opened  the  school  from 
anxiety  still  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
exercising  authority,  can  hardly  be 
meant  as  serious. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius  in 
his  exile  at  Corinth  suffered  under  any 

VOL.  VU. 


want  of  a  comfortable  inoome ;  for  it  is 
mentioned,  that  all  his  moveable  fiuv 
niture  (^urictv^)  was  bought  by  his 
namesake  Dionysius,  the  fortunate  de- 
spot of  the  Pontic  Herakleia;  and  this 
nuniture  was  so  magnificent,  that  the 
acquisition  of  it  is  counted  among  the 
peculiar  marks  of  ornament  and  dignity 
to  the  Herakleotic  dynasty: — see  the 
Fragments  of  the  historian  Memnon  of 
Herakleia,  ch.  iy.  p.  10,  ed.  Orell.  apud 
Photium,  Cod.  224. 
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enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects  worth  living  for ;  pronouncing  those 
who  possessed  them  in  large  masses,  as  the  only  beings  deserving 
admiration.  At  the  summit  of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom 
Polyarchus  extolled  as  the  most  enviable  and  admirable  of  mortals. 
^^  Next  to  the  Persian  King  (said  he),  though  with  a  very  long 
interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syracuse."  *  What  had  become  of 
Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Aristoxenus  lived  to  see  the 
envied  Dionysius  under  the  altered  phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being 
asked,  what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato, 
Dionysius  repUed,  in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  his 
former  envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  which 
surrounded  a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingness 
of  his  so-called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false  friends 
had  poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato.'  This 
anecdote  bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine,  than  others  which 
we  read  more  witty  and  pungent.  The  Cynic  philosopher 
Diogenes  treated  Dionysius  with  haughty  scorn  for  submitting  to 
live  in  a  private  station  after  having  enjoyed  so  overruling  an 
ascendency.  Such  was  more  or  less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor 
who  saw  him ;  but  the  matter  to  be  lamented  is,  that  he  had  not 
been  in  a  private  station  from  the  beginning.  He  was  by  nature 
unfit  to  tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny 
path  of  a  Grecian  despot 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though  equipped 
Immense       without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  were 
d^J^ldb^     prevented  from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard  by  the 
Carthaginian  squadron  at  the  strait,  and  were  condemned 


TimoleoQ 
ftom  the 


gJ^^J^®'  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity.'  But  the  greatest 
Itora"^  of  all  reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was,  the  acquisition  of 
found  in  It.  Qrtygia  It  contained  not  merely  a  garrison  of  2000 
soldiers — who  passed  (probably  much  to  their  own  satisfaction) 
from  the  declining  cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious  banner  of 
Timoleon — but  also  every  species  of  military  stores.     There  were 


1  Aristozenas,  Fragm.  15,  ed.  Didot. 
ap.  Athenseum,  p.  545.  ttintpov  Z\, 
^<r\,  thv  4ifi4repoy  r^payvoy  Otlri  ris  tiy, 
KiJircp  iro\h  \€iir6fityoy. 

One  seea  that  the  word  ripayyos  was 
used  even  by  those  who  intended  no 
unfriendly  sense — applied  by  an  admir- 
ing envoy  to  his  master. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.  Aria- 
toxenufl  heard  from  Dionysius  at    Co- 


rinth the  remarkable  anecdote  about 
tile  faithful  attachment  of  the  two 
Pythagorean  friends,  Damon  and  Phin- 
tias.  Dionjfsius  had  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  incident,  and  was 
fond  of  relating  it  (roWdKis  4ffi(y 
Siir/ciTo,  Aristozen.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Di- 
dot ;  apud  Jamblichum  Yit.  I^thag.  s. 
233). 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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horses,  engines  for  siege  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and 
above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing  number  of  70,000 — 
if  Plutarch's  statement  is  cxact^  Having  dismissed  Dionysius, 
Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small  craft  from  Eatana  to  convey 
provisions  by  sea  to  Ortygia,  eluding  the  Carthaginian  guard 
squadron.  He  found  means  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success,' 
availing  himself  of  winds  or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war 
could  not  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile 
he  himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watching 
both  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins,  bribed  by 
Hiketas,  were  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life,  while  sacrificing  at  a 
festival ;  and  were  only  prevented  by  an  incident  so  remarkable, 
that  every  one  recognized  the  visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to 
protect  him.' 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being  resolved  to  acquire  possession  of 
Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full  Carthaginian  force  urge  car- 
under  Magon.     The  great  harbour    of  Syracuse   was  vmy'uiider 
presently   occupied   by  an   overwhelming  fleet  of  150  rivMto^ 
Carthaginian  ships  of  war,  while  a  land-force,  said  to  onv^t  °' 
consist  of  60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  and  N^n.'^u^g 
were  quartered  by  him  within   the  walls  of  Syracuse.  ^M*j^n«Ki 
Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian  troops  got  footing  nHS^' at 
within  those  walls.     Syracusan  liberty,  perhaps  Syracusan  JS^iJjJSIJ 
Hellenism,  now  appeared  extinct     Even  Ortygia,   in  Ji^^Vto* 
spite  of  the  bravery  of  its  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  oriygia. 
Neon,  seemed  not  long  tenable,  against  repeated  attack   and 
battery  of  the  walls,  combined  with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out 
supplies  by  sea.     Still,  however,  though  the  garrison  was  distressed, 
some  small  craft  with  provisions  from  Eatana  contrived  to  slip  in ; 
a  fact,  which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of 
attacking  that  town,  thinking  themselves  strong  enough  to  ad- 
complish  this  by  a  part  of  their  force,  without  di.scontinuing  the 
siege  of  Ortygia.     Accordingly  they  sailed  forth  from  the  harboi|r, 
and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with  the  best  part  of  their 
armament,  to  attack  Katana,  leaving  Ortygia  still  under  blockade. 
But  the  commanders  left  behind  were  so  negligent  in  their  watch, 
that  Neon  soon  saw,  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  them  with  advantage.     Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army  unawares,  routed  them  at 
all  points  with  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit  so  warmly, 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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that  he  got  possesion  of  Achradina,  expelling  them  from  that 
important  section  of  the  city.  The  provisions  and  money,  acquired 
herein  at  a  critical  moment,  rendered  this  victory  important.  But 
what  gave  it  the  chief  value  was,  the  possession  of  Achradina,  vrhich 
Neon  immediately  caused  to  be  joined  on  to  Ortygia  by  a  new  line 
of  fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination.^  Ortygia 
had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  completely  distinct 
irom  Achradina.  It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Achradina, 
delighted  to  be  liberated  from  the  Cartha^nians,  lent  zealous  aid 
to  Neon  both  in  the  defence  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia ;  for  which 
the  numerous  intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the  position 
of  the  combatants  at  Syracuse.  A  horseman  started 
instantly  to  convey  the  bad  news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon 
near  Katana.  Both  of  them  returned  forthwith;  but 
they  returned  only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city — Tycha, 
Neapolis,  and  Epipolse.  It  became  extremely  difficult  to 
prosecute  a  successful  siege  or  blockade  of  Orty^a  and 
Achradina  united  :  besides  that.  Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant 
supplies  for  the  moment 

Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced  by  the  new 
Corinthian  division  ;  who,  having  been  at  first  detained 
at  Thurii,  and  becoming  sick  of  delay,  had  made  th^r 
way  inland,  across  the  Bruttian  territory,  to  Rhegium. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  strait  unguarded : 
for  the  Carthaginian  admiral  Hanno— having  seen  their 
ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not  anticipating  their  advance  by  land 
— had  first  returned  with  his  squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
and  next,  hoping  by  a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of 
Ortygia  into  surrender,  had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with 
his  triremes  decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with 
wreaths  round  their  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  into  the  harbour 
under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  ap- 
proaching the  strait  had  been  all  captured,  and  exhibited  as  proofs 
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*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18 'O 
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of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung  up  aboard.  By  this 
silly  fabrication,  Hanno  probably  produced  a  serious  dismay  among 
the  garrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased  such  temporary  satis- 
faction at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strait  unguarded,  and  allowing  the 
Corinthian  division  to  cross  unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On 
reaching  Rhe^um,  these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free, 
but  also  a  complete  and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days 
of  stormy  weather.  Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry  boats 
and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming  their  horses 
alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  without  loss 
or  difficulty.* 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards  Timoleon 
by  an   unusual  combination   of  circumstances,  and  by  Measend 
smiting  the  enemy  with  blindness.     So  much  did  the  S^JS^f" 
tide  of  success  run  along  with  him,  that  the  important  Il£®^^ 
town  of  Messene  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  admit-  "■•^  ^^ 

..1...  camp  near 

ting  the  new  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on  their  syracuae. 
landing.  With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward  to  join  Timo- 
leon ;  who  thought  himself  strong  enough,  notwithstanding  that 
even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only  command  4000  men, 
to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  and  there  to  confront 
the  immeasurably  superior  force  of  his  enemies.'  He  appears  to 
have  encamped  near  the  Olympieion,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Anapus. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  Neon  and  the 
Corinthian  garrison  in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  yet  he  ^^ 
was  separated  from  them  by  the  numerous  force  of  tmauHu 
Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  occupied  Epipolse,  Neapolis,  hiapoaition 
and  Tycha,  together  with  the  low  ground  between  Epi-  ^  SSSSS^ 
poise  and  the  Great  Harbour ;  while  the  large  Cartha-  hia mylad 
ginian  fleet  filled  the  Harbour  itself.     On  a  reasonable  ^n^""^ 
calculation,  Timoleon  seemed  to  have  little  chance  of    '**^''^" 
success.    But  suspicion  had  already  begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  between  him  and  Hiketas.     The 
alliance  between  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural 
to  both  parties,  and  liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by 
mutual  distrust,  growing  out  of  antipathy  which  each  parly  felt  in 
itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.    The  unfortunate  scheme 
of  marching  to  Katana,  with  the  capital  victory  gained  by  Neon 
in  consequence  of  that  absence,  made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas 
was  betraying  hiin.    Such  apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when 

>  PlutMch,  Timoleon,  c.  19.  >  Plutarch,  Tiinoleon,  c.  20. 
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he  saw  in  his  front  the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  riFer 
Anapus — and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally 
disaffected  to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Orty^a  and 
Achradina.  Under  such  drcumstances,  Magon  conceiyed  the 
whole  safety  of  his  Carthaginians  as  depending  on  the  zealous 
and  faithful  cooperation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now  ceased 
to  confide.  And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was  aggravated  by 
the  friendly  communication  which  he  saw  going  on  between  tbe 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas.  •  These  soldiers^  all 
Greeks  and  mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own, 
encountered  each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies, — ^but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals,  in  their 
respective  camps.  Both  were  now  engaged,  without  disturbing 
each  other,  in  catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery  ground 
between  Epipolse  and  the  Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely, 
they  were  admiring  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with 
its  great  maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's  soldiers 
observed  to  the  opposite  party — "  And  this  magnificent  city,  you, 
Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  barbarise,  planting  these  Car- 
thaginian cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than  they  now  are ;  though  our 
first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to  keep  them  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
Greece.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  they  have  brought  up  this 
host  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  all  for  the  sake 
of  Hiketas  and  his  rule  ?  Why  if  Hiketas  took  measure  of  affairs 
like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not  thus  turn  out  his  brethren,  and 
bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  he  would  ensure  to  himself 
an  honourable  sway,  by  coming  to  sgi  understanding  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such  was  the  colloquy  passing 
between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas,  and 
speedily  made  known  to  the  Carthaginiana  Having  made  appa- 
rently strong  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it 
justified  alarm  in  Magon  ;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no 
longer  trust  his  Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  put  all 
his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to  Africa.^ 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the  attack,  he 
Tta«i«m  yfOQ  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet 
^*whoie°^  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely  believing  their  eyes, 
city  of ^  laughed  to  scorn  the  cowardice  of  Magon.  Still  however 
— Hiketo  Hiketas  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with  his  own 
to  Mcape  to    troops,  lu  spitc  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  Magon's 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 
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desertion.  That  desertion  had  laid  open  both  the  Harbour, 
and  the  lower  grouud  near  the  Harbour;  so  that  Timoleon 
was  enabled  to  come  into  direct  communication  with  his  own  gar- 
rison in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple 
simultaneous  onset  He  himself  undertook  to  attack  the  southern 
front  of  Epipolae  towards  the  river  Anapus,  where  the  city  was 
strongest ;  the  Corinthian  Isias  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous 
assault  from  Achradina,  or  the  eastern  side;  while  Demarchus 
and  DemaretuSy  the  generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  rein- 
forcement from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern  wall 
of  Epipolffi,  or  the  Hexapylon ;  ^  they  were  probably  sent  round 
from  Ortygia,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus.  Hiketas,  holding  as 
he  did  the  aggregate  consisting  of  Epipolae,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis, 
was  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible 
position,  which  a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithful  troops, 
might  have  maintained  agidnst  forces  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective  resistance 
was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not  only  took  the 
place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  roan,  killed  or 
wounded.     Hiketas  and  his  followers  fled  to  Leontini;' 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement among  the  soldiers  of  Hiketas.  But  when  LaDgoMde. 
we  read  the  astonishing  facility  of  the  capture,  it  is  evi-  Sf^ruwiii 
dent  that  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  "'Hiketw. 
discouragement.  The  soldiers  6n  defence  were  really  unwilling 
to  use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Timoleon,  and 
keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syracuse.  When  we  find 
this  sentiment  so  powerftdly  manifested,  we  cannot  but  discern 
that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in  what  they  looked  upon 
as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon  an 
easy  victory,  and  that  the  mistrustful  retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so 
absurd  and  cowardly  as  Plutarch  represents.' 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinising  prelimi- 
nary events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  fact,  and  heard  it  with 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  The 
account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Timoleon'a 
attack  is  very  intelligible.  He  states 
that  the  aide  of  Epipoltt  fronting  south- 
wards or  towards  the  river  Anapus  was 
the  strongest. 

Saverio  Cavallari  (Zur  Topographie 
Ton  Syrakus,  p.  22)  confinns  this,  by 
remarking  that  the  northern  side  of 
Epipols,  towards  TrogUus,  is  the  weak- 


est, and  easiest  for  access  or  attack. 

We  thus  see  that  Epipolse  was  the  hH 
portion  of  Syracuse  which  Timoleon 
mastered — not  the  first  portion,  as  Dio- 
dorus  states  (xvi.  69). 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20,  21.  Dio- 
dorus  also  implies  the  same  verdict 
(xvi.  69),  though  his  account  is  brief  as 
well  as  obscure. 
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unbounded  enthusiasm.  From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidly 
Qntx  effect  Spread  to  Corinth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Everywhere 
Sb?Dm&t  the  sentiment  was  the  same ;  astonishment  and  admira- 
WM  muSer  ^0°*  °ot  merely  at  the  magnitude  of  the  conquest,  but 
ofByracose.    ^^jg^  ^|.  ^-j^g  ^^gg  ^^^  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been 

achieved.  The  arrival  of  the  captive  Dionysius  at  Corinth  had 
been  in  itself  a  most  impressive  event.  But  now  the  Corinthians 
learnt  the  disappearance  of  the  large  Carthaginian  host  and  the 
total  capture  of  Syracuse,  without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and  that  too 
before  they  were  even  assured  that  their  second  reinforcement, 
which  they  knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able 
to  touch  the  Sidlian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece,  and  much 
^H^*;"_  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment  towards  Timoleon  such 
SSScta^^  as  hardly  any  Greek  had  ever  yet  drawn  to  himself. 
Tta»o}««-  His  bravery,  his  skilful  plans,  his  quickness  of  move- 
jwrttje <M»-  ment,  were  indeed  deservedly  admired.  But  in  this 
favour  shown  rcspoct,  othcrs  had  equalled  him  before;  and  we  may 
the  gods.  remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his  capture  of 
Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything  performed  by  his  superior  officer. 
But  that  which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon— that 
which  set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities — 
was,  his  superhuman  good  fortune ;  or — what  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — ^the  unbounded  favour 
with  which  the  gods  had  cherished  both  his  person  and  his  enter- 
prise. Though  greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timo- 
leon was  still  more  affectionately  hailed  as  an  enviable  man.^ 
*'  Never  had  the  gods  been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations 
of  kindness  towards  any  mortal."'  The  issue,  which  Telekleides 
had  announced  as  being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named, 
now  stood  triumphantly  determined.  After  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse, we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  ever  denounced  Timoleon  as  a 
fratricide ; — every  one  extolled  him  as  a  tyrannidde.  The  great 
exploits  of  other  eminent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epami- 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon^  c.  21.    Th  /t^w 
hk&vu  r^w  7r6\i¥  (Syracuae)  icor*  ixpas 

ir6vrmv  rHv  jroXtfdmi',  tlKtuov  dyaOtimi 
rf  rS»v  lUKXPyAv^w  dyZfasyoBi^  Koi  r^ 
^ciyrfrijT*  fov  arpofniyov*  ri  8^  fi% 
dirotfai'ciy  rira  i»!tiik  rpwBrjvtu  rmv  Kopiv- 
BltffVf   l^iow   iayov  ainiis  ^   Tifjuo\4ovTos 


ijTtiiwovfidpwy  airov  r&  ftaico- 
pt(6fi€ya  ftaWoy  ol  irvv9a»6^ 
fitvoi    $avftd(»a'ty. 

'  Homer,  Odyss.  iiL  219  (Neator  ad- 
dreaaing  Telemachua). 

*Qt  tot'  'OdiNrtr^os  vcpunf^cro  icvftaAiifUHO 
vtwr,    .w.»r.'    Yf"-    —••I*    't    ..r^^ww.'.w,     Aijfiy  fit  Tp«5«i',  S^i  ir«urxofi«' ttA'yt"Ax«*oi— 

vphs  T^y  iprriiy  rov  &v8p^f)    |y  a  r  d  y  i  'Ot  Mu^y  aya^avM  m^iawn  noAAAc  'A«iH* 
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Dondas,  had  been  achieyed  at  the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting, 
wounds  and  death  to  those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  counted  as 
80  many  deductions  from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the 
spectator.  J^ike  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they 
bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue.  But 
Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — overthrew  what 
seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first  appearance,  and 
without  an  effort  He  exhibited  to  view  a  magnificent  result, 
executed  with  all  that  apparent  facility  belonging  as  a  privilege 
to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate  genius.^  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue 
and  good  fortune  combined — glorious  consummation  with  graceful 
facility — was  new  to  the  Grecian  world.  . 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit  to  himself. 
'  In  the  despatch  which  announced  to  the  Corinthians  his  Timoleon 
Veniy  Vidiy  Vici^  as  well  as  in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  StlSSeSiU 
he  ascribed  the  whole  achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  <«^««^ 
gods,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  inscribed  his  name  as  nominal 
mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating  Sicily.*  We  need  not  doubt 
that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a  favoured  instrument  of  the 
divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even  more  astonished  than  others  at 
the  way  in  which  locked  gates  flew  open  before  him.  But  even  if 
he  had  not  believed  it  himself,  there  was  great  prudence  in  putting 
this  colouring  on  the  facts ;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  dead- 
ened the  attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of 
modesty,  he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He  purchased 
for  himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  fiiture 
achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  ever  have 
possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal.  And  though  what 
he  had  already  done  was  prodigious,  there  still  remained  much 
undone  ;  new  difficulties,  not  the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in 
magnitude,  to  be  combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  difficulties,  but  also  new  temptations,  which 
Timoleon  had  to  combat.     Now  began  for  him  that  ^     . ,. 
moment  of  tnal,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  ureeks  before  ^  Tfmoieon 
him.    Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  could  swallow,  of  sDooeas>< 
without  intoxication  or  perversion,  the  cup  of  success  Mutyof 
administered  to  him  in  such  overflowing  fulness.      He  wifd!^t°o'r 
was  now  complete  master  of  Syracuse ;  master  of  it  too   ^'■*'***^ 


^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  iirrii 
Tov  JcaXov  iroAv  ro  p^tUts  Hx^^^^  (^ 
TifioXtoyros  irrpspniyia)  ^aiytrai,  rois  tt 


AAA'  kp^rjs  tirvxoiffJis, 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36;  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  Plutarch, 
De  Sol  Laude,  p.  542  K 
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with  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia  yet  standing, — with  all  the  gloomy 
means  of  despotic  compression,  material  and  moral,  yet  remaining^ 
in  his  hand.  In  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  of 
success,  he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the 
elder  Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set  up  for 
himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion  all  that  he  had 
said  or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural  and  feasible ;  not 
indeed  without  peril  or  difiiculty,  but  carrying  witli  it  chances  of 
success  equal  to  those  of  other  nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than 
sufiicient  to  tempt  a  leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality. 
Probably  most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as  a  new 
Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would  strenuously  recom- 
mend it.  They  would  even,  deride  him  as  an  idiot  (as  Solon  had 
been  called  in  his  time  ^)  for  not  taking  the  boon  which  the  gods 
set  before  him,  and  for  not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were 
already  caught  in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers, 
to  insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of  patriotic 
disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people  whom  he  had  come 
to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would  be  contended),  unfit  for  a 
free  constitution,  must  be  supplied  with  liberty  in  small  doses,  of 
which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge :  their  best  interests  required 
that  Timoleon  should  keep  in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power 
with  little  present  diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their  follies,  and 
ensure  to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss  if  left  to  their  own 
free  determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtiess  greatly 
weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over  and  above  mere 
.naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into  that  fatal  misjudgement 
and  misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered.  But  the  lesson 
deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of  Dion's  career  was  not  lost 
upon  Timoleon.  He  was  found  proof,  not  merely  against  seduc- 
tions within  his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plausibi- 
lities from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding  purposes,  nor  for 
beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  grasp  and  per- 
petuate the  anti-popular  power.  The  moment  of  trial  was  that 
in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and  rectitude  of  judgement,  united 
in  his  character,  first  shone  forth  with  its  full  brightness. 


^  Solon,   Fragm.  26,    ed.  Schneid. ; 
Plutarch,  Solon,  o.  14. 

Ov«  1^  l&Kunf  fioBv^ptaVf  ov^  /tovA^ctc  amfp- 


UtfnfioX^v  8'  oypoy,  iywTBtU   owe  ai4inr«a'«r 
kets. 
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Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold  aggre- 
gate, Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolse  rimoienn 
— ^he  determined  to  strike  down  at  once  that  great  ^i^^^^Is^ 
monument  of  servitude  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  {Se'^Dumy-^ 
imposed  upon  his  fellow  citizens.  Without  a  moment's  hlSi*{[*"^ 
delay,  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  work.  He  invited  hy  pro-  ^^ygia. 
damation  every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  instru- 
ments, and  cooperate  with  him  in  demolishing  the  separate  strong- 
hold, fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
in  Ortygia ;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and  successor.^  This  was 
the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syracuse  by  his  order;  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  restored  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  the  first 
outpouring  of  sentiment,  at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous, 
among  men  trodden  down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude ;  the  first 
fraternising  cooperation  of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into  an 
assured  fact  lliat  the  actual  work  of  demolition  was  executed 
by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  themselves,  rendered 
the  whole  proceeding  an  impressive  compact  between  them  and 
Timoleon.  It  cleared  away  all  mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion, 
as  to  his  future  deagns.  It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  for- 
sworn despotism  for  himself,  but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what 
was  not  only  the  conspicuous  memento,  but  also  the  roost  potent 
instrument,  of  the  past  despots*  It  achieved  the  inestimable  good 
of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his  future  proceedings,  and  dis- 
posing the  Syracusans  to  listen  voluntarily  to  his  advice.  And 
it  was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smoothing  the  way  to  farther 
measures  of  pacific  reconstruction,  but  also  in  dischar^ng  the 
reactionary  antipathies  of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long 
an  oppression,  upon  unconscious  stones ;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it 
to  be  wreaked  on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the 
former  proceedings. 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  22.  Fci't^- 
ftcvof  8^  rijs  iucfKif  xitpioff  otK  fwoBt 
Al«t¥i   rainh   itdBos,    oW    iptiffoero   rov 

Xowrop,  cTr*  &iroA^<rcurav,  ihro^'^ov  ^vXa- 

0^Kc^vTC(r6ai    rmw    rvpa^viKmw    ipvfid- 


rt»y. 


4\§v0fplaM  901110'dfAiiwoi    fitfituordtfip  rh 


fi6yoy  T^y  Hicpayf  itKKa  kqX  rhs  obclas 
jcai  T&  fur^ifAora  rwf  rvodyp^y  ky4irp€'^ay 
KoX  KardcKO^ay*  Zwvs  8^  rhv  rinrov 
ovro/utX^vat,  iy^uMfifi^'t  rh  iueatrHf 
pta,  X'V^C^t^'^^'  ^0'^*  woKlrais,  icoi  r^r 
rvpaifrllios  bw^pripaw  irouiv  r^y  8i|/io- 
Kporiay, 

Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon, 
c.  3. 
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This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther  made  subeerrient 
He  erects  ^  &  work  of  new  construction,  not  less  significant  of  the 
JSSwon  spi"*  i^  which  Timoleon  had  determined  to  proceed. 
***•  ***••  Having  cleared  away  the  obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected 
upon  the  same  site,  and  probably  with  the  same  materials,  courts 
for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking  symbol  and  instrument 
of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eje  as  a  locij  substitute  for 
that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these  proceedings 
— the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established  ascendency.  And  if  we 
regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  act  itself — the  manner  in 
which  an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the 
Syracusan  eye  as  upon  the  Syracusan  mind — the  proof  evinced 
not  merely  of  disinterested  patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in 
estimating  the  necessities  of  the  actual  situation — ^lastly,  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid  for  accomplishing  farther  good — if  we  take  all 
these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition  of 
the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of  a  building  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the  most  impressive  phae- 
nomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such  as  to 
dittoi*rf*^"  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  discretion,  both  on 
oSJJduS^  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syracusans.  Through  long 
gjj^jj^^ ,  oppression  and  sufiering,  the  city  was  so  impoverished 
«*"«••  Ap-  and  desolate,  that  the  market-place  (if  we  were  to  be- 
tbeptftof  Heve  what  must  be  an  exaf^i^eration  of  Plutarch)  served 
and  the  as  pasture  for  horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose  for 
to  Corinth,  the  gTooms  who  attended  them.  Other  cities  of  Sicily 
exhibited  the  like  evidence  of  decay,  desertion,  and  poverty.  The 
manifestations  of  city  life  had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.  Men  were 
<  afraid  to  come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his 
mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their  fields  and  farms, 
and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship.  Even  the  fields  were 
but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  nothing  beyond  bare  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  first  anxiety  of  Timoleon  to  revive  the  once 
haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity  and 
abasement ;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be  more  conducive  than 
his  first  proceedings  in  Ortygia.  His  next  step  was  to  bring 
together,  by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere  circulated, 
those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek  refuge  else- 
where, during  the  recent  oppression.  Many  of  these,  who  had 
found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  obeyed  bis 
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summons  with  glad  readiness.^  But  there  were  others,  who  had 
fled  to  Greece  or  the  JEgean  islands,  and  were  out  of  the  hearing 
of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon.  To  reach  persons  thus 
remote,  recourse  was  had,  hy  him  and  by  the  Syracusans  con- 
jointly, to  Corinthian  intervention.  The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly 
how  much  was  required  to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorganization 
of  their  city  as  a  free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with 
Timoleon  in  entreating  the  Corinthians  to  undertake,  a  second 
time,  the  honourable  task  of  founders  of  Syracuse.' 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were  sent 
from  Corinth  to  cooperate  with  Timoleon  and  the  Syra-  oommi». 
cusans,  in  constituting  the  community  anew,  on  a  free  f{^m  carinth 
and  popular  basis,  and  in  preparing  an  amended  legis-  !!^^'^va 
lation.'  These  commissioners  adopted,  for  their  main  J£^^S^ 
text  and  theme,  the  democratical  constitution  and  laws  uSlf^^ 
as  established  by  Diokles  about  seventy  years  before,  S^JJ'JJ.y 
which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  subverted  when  «wiuon«. 
they  were  not  more  than  seven  years  old.  Kephalus  professed  to 
do  nothing  more  than  revive  the  laws  of  Diokles,  with  such 
comments,  modifications,  and  adaptations,  as  the  change  of  times 
aud  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary.^  In  the  laws  respecting 
inheritance  and  property,  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  change  at 
all ;  but  unfortunately  we  are  left  without  any  information  what  were 
the  laws  of  Diokles,  or  how  they  were  now  modified.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokles  was  a  democracy, 
and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  democratical 
also.^    Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert  nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  a  good  constitution  a  great  boon —  Poverty  at 
it  was  not  the  only  pressing  necessity  for  Syracuse.  necMdtyfor 
There  was  required,  no  less  an  importation  of  new  coionutL"^ 
citizens ;  and  not  merely  of  poor  men  bringing  with  them  their 
arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons  in  affluent  or  easy 
circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and  houses.  Besides 
much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation,  the  general  poverty 
of  the  residents  was  extreme ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  public 
exigences  were  considerable,  since  it  was  essential,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  pay  for  those  very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to 
whom  they  owed  their  liberation.    The  extent  of  poverty  was 


>  Platarch,  Timoleon,  o.  23  ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  83. 

>  Plutftrafa,  Timoleon,  o.  23. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  24. 

*  Diodor.  xiu.  35;  x?i.  81. 
»  Diodor.  xvi.  70. 
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painfully  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell 
those  public  statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse  and 
its  temples ;  a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every  Grecian 
community.  From  this  compulsory  auction,  however,  they  excepted 
by  special  vote  the  statue  of  Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for 
his  capital  victory  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians.^ 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new  funds  as 
Large  body  wcU  as  ncw  mcu  wcrc  Wanted;  and  the  Corinthians 
exerted  themselves  actively  to  procure  both.  Their  first 
proclamation  was  indeed  addressed  specially  to  Syraeusan 
for  Sicily,  exiles,  whom  they  invited  to  resume  their  residence  at 
Syracuse  as  free  and  autonomous  citizens  under  a  just  allotment 
of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation  to  be  publicly  made 
at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals  ;  prefaced  by  a  certified 
assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had  already  overthrown  both  the 
despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact  which  the  notorious  presence  of 
Dionysius  himself  at  Corinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more 
widely  than  any  formal  announcement.  They  farther  engaged,  if 
the  exiles  would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy, 
and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost  The  number  of  exiles, 
who  profited  by  the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth^  though  not 
inconsiderable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They  themselves  therefore  entreated 
the  Corinthians  to  invite  additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian 
cities.  It  was  usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to 
embark  in  a  new  settlement^  if  founded  under  promising  cir- 
cumstances, and  efiected  under  the  positive  management  of  a 
powerful  presiding  city.^  There  were  many  opulent  persons 
anxious  to  exchange  the  condition  of  metics  in  aii  old  city  for  that 
of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one.  Hence  the  more  general  proclama- 
tion now  issued  by  the  Corinthians  attracted  numerous  applicants, 
and  a  large  force  of  colonists  was  presently  assembled  at  Corinth ; 
an  aggregate  of  10,000  persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles.' 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under  the  formal 
infliizofnew  sauction  of  the  Corinthian  government,  these  colonists 
skuy  fi^^  found  a  still  larger  number  there  assembled,  partly 
ftUquarusn.    gyracusau  cxilcs,   yet  principally  emigrants  from  the 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23;-  Dion. 
ChrysoBtom,  Orat.  zzxvii.  p.  460. 

>  Compare  the  case  of  the  Corinthian 
proclamation  respecting  Epidamnus, 
Thucvd.  L  27 ;  the  Lacedsemonian 
foundation  of  Herakleia,  Thucyd.  iii. 


93 ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Battiad 
Arkesilaus  at  Samos,  for  a  new  body  of 
settlers  to  Eyrdud  (Herodot.  iv.  163). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  Diodo- 
rus  states  only  5000  (xvL  82)  as  oonuDg 
from  Corinth. 
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different  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Italian  Greeks,  at  this 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  augmenting  force  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so  unable  to  defend 
themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that  several  were  probably  disposed 
to  seek  other  homes.  The  invitation  of  Timoleon  counted  even 
more  than  that  of  the  Corinthians  as  an  allurement  to  new-comers 
— ^from  the  unbounded  admiration  and  confidence  which  he  now 
inspired ;  more  especially  as  he  was  actually  present  at  Syracuse. 
Accordingly,  the  total  of  immigrants  from  all  quarters  (restored 
exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in  its  renovated  ireedom,  was 
not  less  than  60,000.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves  without 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Timoleon  and  B<>Hefu> 
Kephalus  dealt  with  this  large  influx.  Such  a  state  of  of  syraoIJ. 
things,  as  it  produces  many  new  embarrassments  and  conflicting 
interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and  original  judge- 
ment which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity  of  all  persons 
concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  particularly  interesting  and 
instructive.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the 
details.  The  land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  distributed, 
and  the  houses  to  have  been  sold  for  1000  talents — the  large  sum 
of  230,0002.  A  right  of  preemption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan 
exiles  for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As  the 
houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price — so  we 
may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  also,  and  that  the  incoming 
settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously.  But  how  they  were 
sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was  sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  new  immigration  was 
not  only  to  renew  the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also 
to  furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent  residents. 
A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have  been  brought  in.* 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  To  justify 
his  statemeDt  of  this  laz^  total,  Plu- 
tarch here  mentions  (I  wish  he  did  so 
oftener)  the  author  from  whom  he 
copied  it — Athanis,  or  Athanas.  That 
auUior  was  a  native  Syractisan,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Syracusan  affaira 
from  the  termination  of  the  history  of 
Philistus  in  863  or  862  B.C.,  down  to 
the  death  of  Timoleon  in  337  B.C. ;  thus 
including  all  the  proceedings  of  Dion 
and  Timoleon.  It  is  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented that  nothing  remains  of  his 
work  (Diodor.  xv.  94;  Fragment.  His- 
toric. Qrtoc.  ed.  Didot,  vol.  ii  p.  81). 


His  name  seems  to  be  mentioned  in 
Theopompus  (Fr.  212,  ed.  Didot)  as 
joint  commander  of  the  Syracusan 
troops,  along  with  Herakleidds. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23.  koX 
yt¥0fi4yois  airrois  i^oKtO'fivplois  rh  irA^- 
001,  ifs  "AOoyii  cfpiyirc,  r^y  fihy  x^P^"^ 
Iii4yttfi€,  T&i  8^  oIkIos  &ir^8oro  x^^^^ 
raXdrrwyf  tifJM  fihy  ^o\€iv6fi€yos  rots 
iipX^ois  itvpoKoa-hts  ^|«#ycuff  cu  riu  a^" 
T&y,  Ifia  Si  xjp^f^'^^^  tinropiay  r^  ^"hf*-^ 
firixay^t''^yos  otrots  'wtvofUy^  xai  irp^s 
r&XXtt  Kol  JTphs  'K'6\€fioy,  ^<rrc,  &c. 

Diodonu  (zvi.  82)  af&rms  that  40,000 
new   settlers  were   admitted    cli   riiy 
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Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
sacceflses  though  wc  are  not  enabled  to  arrange  them  in  months 
2aiMt*^*^°  oi*  years.  In  the  mean  time  Timoleon  continued  to  act 
SJotiSfta.  i^  such  a  manner  as  to  retain,  and  even  to  strengthen, 
dSl^u  to  ^^^  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  Syracusans.  He  em- 
sicuy.  ployed  his  forces  actively  in  putting  down  and  expelling 

the  remaining  despots  throughout  the  island.  He  first  attacked 
Hiketas,  his  old  enemy,  at  Leontini ;  and  compelled  him  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdi- 
cating his  rule,  and  living  as  a  private  citizen  In  the  town.  Lep- 
tines,  despot  of  ApoUonia  and  of  several  other  neighbouring 
townships,  was  also  constrained  to  submit,  and  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  a  transport  to  Corinth.^ 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely  a  feint, 
Hiketas         to  obtain  time  for  strenslheninfi:  himself  by  ursAnR  the 

invites  the  ^  ^  .         •'         o     o 

carthaginiwis  Carthagiuiaus  to  try  another  invasion  of  Sicily.^  They 
tSe^siciiy'  wcrc  the  more  disposed  to  this  step,  as  Timoleon,  anxious 
to  relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  soldiers  under  the  Corinthian 
Deinarchus  to  find  pay  and  plunder  for  themselves  in  the  Car- 
thaginian possessions  near  the  western  corner  of  Sicily.  This 
invasion,  while  it  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers, 
encouraged  Entella  and  several  other  towns  to  revolt  from  Car- 
thage. The  indignation  among  the  Carthaginians  had  been 
violent,  when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  abandoning  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon.  Unable  to  make  his  defence 
satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide,  after 
which  his  dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order.'  And  the 
Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh  effort,  to  repair  their  honour 
as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  effort  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long  previous 
preparation&  An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000  men,  under 
Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disenbarked  at  Lilybaeum,  on  the 
western  comer  of  the  island ;  besides  which  there  was  a  fleet  of 


^vpoKovirlay  r^y  6Budp€roVf  and  that 
10,000  were  settled  in  the  fine  and  fer- 
tile territory  of  Agyrium.     This  latter 


a  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi.  72)  does  not  mention  that 
Hiketas  submitted  at  all.     He  states 


measure  was  taken,  certainly,  after  the  i  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed  in  attack- 
despot  of  Agyrium  had  been  put  down  '  ing  Leontini^  and  that  Hiketas  after- 
by  Timoleon.  We  should  have  been  {  wards  attacked  Syracuse,  but  was  i^ 
glad  to  have  an  explaiiation  of  r^v  ^vpet-  '  pulsed  with  loss,  during  the  absence  of 
Kovaiay  riiy  aSialperoy :  in  the  absence  |  Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  li^p- 
of  information,   conjecture    as  to  the    tinds. 


meaning  is  vain. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24;  Diodor. 
rvi.  73. 


J 
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200  triremes,   and   1000  attendant  vessels  carrying  proyiaons, 
warlike  stores,  engines  for  sieges,  war-chariots  with  four  ^^^^^ 
horses,  &c.^    But  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  earnest  TbeCkrtiwF 
effort,  over  and  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  fiir-  j^'sldTj^ 
nished  by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000  native  tocSdiSgY' 
infantry  from  Carthage ;  men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  JSrtfJSTof 
complete,  and  far  heavier  than  ordmary — carrying  white  o*^^*^©!*- 
shields  and  wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.    These  men 
brought  to  the  campaign  ample  private  baggage  ;  splendid  goblets 
and  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich 
families  of  that  rich  city.    The  ^lite  of  the  division — 2500  in  number, 
or  one-fourth  part — ^formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Carthage.'    It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general,  the  Car- 
thaginians caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by  hired 
foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.     Hence  this  army  stood 
particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the  more  formidable  on 
their  landing ;  carrying  panic,  by  the  mere  report,  all  over  Sicily, 
not  excepting  even  Syracuse.     The  Corinthian  troops  ravaging 
the  Carthaginian  province  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and 
sent  to  Timoleon  for  reinforcement 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  domiciliated  at 
Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares  inseparable  from  new  ^    ^ 
settlement,  had  not  come  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  marches 
a  foe.     Though  Timoleon  used  every  effort  to  stimulate  cose  •g$iBBi 
their  courage,  and  though  his  exhortations  met  with  full  ginunt— 
apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic  prevailing,  Mnionof* 
that  comparatively  few  would  follow  him  to  the  field,  nariw  under 
He  could  assemble  no  greater  total  than  12,000  men ;  in-  '"'~*"- 
eluding  about  3000  Syracusan  citizens — the  paid  force  which  he  had 
round  him  at  Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under  Deinarchus, 
who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders  to  evacuate  the  Car- 
thaginian province — ^and  finally  such  allies  as  would  join.'    His 
cavalry  was  about  1000  in  number.    Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25 ;  Diodor.  "  have  taken  account  only  of  the  paid 
XTi.  77.  They  agree  in  the  main  about  force  who  were  with  Timoleon  at  Sy ra- 
the numerical  items,  and  seem  to  have  j  cune,  and  not  to  have  enumerated  that 
copied  from  the  same  authority.  |  other  diviaion,  which,  having  been  sent 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27 ;  Diodor.  ,  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian  province, 
xri.  80.  I  had  been  compelled  to  retire  and  rejoin 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25;  Diodor.  Timoleon  when  the  great  Carthaginian 
zvi.  7S.     DiodoruB  gives  the  total   of    host  landed. 

Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  men ;   Plu-  i      Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in  the 
tarch  at  only  6000.    The  larger  total  '  main  the  same  authoritiea  respecting 
appears  to  me  most  probable,   under    this  campaign, 
the  circumstances.    Plutarch  seems  to  > 

VOL.  VII.  2   R 
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great  an  inferiority,  Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet 
the  enemy  in  their  own  province,  before  they  should  have  carried 
ravage  over  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  "But  when 
he  approached  near  to  the  border,  within  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentam,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army  threatened  to  arrest 
his  farther  progress.     An  officer  among  his  mercenaries,  named 
Thrasius,  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent  feeling  to  raise  a  mutiny 
against  him,  persuading  the  soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly 
hurrying  them  on  to  certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times 
superior  in  number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march 
from  Syracuse ;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for  them 
in  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain.    Their  pay 
being  considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged  them  to  return  to 
Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money,  instead  of  follow- 
ing a  commander,  who  could  not  or  would  not  requite  them,  upon 
such  desperate  service.    Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of 
these  recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  efforts  of  Timoleon. 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which  his  influence,  derived 
as  well  from  unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in  his 
favour  with  the  gods,  was  so  near  failing.    As  it  was,  though  he 
succeeded  in  heartening  up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  bis 
army,  yet  Thrasius,  with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon 
returning,  and  actually  did  return,  to  Syracuse.     Moreover  Timo- 
leon was  obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  that  these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all  cost, 
receive  their  arrears  of  pay.    The  wonder  is,  that  he  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring  to  the  mutineers  a 
lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and  more  enviable.    Thrasius,  a 
brave  man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Phokians  Philo- 
melus  and  Onomarchus,  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  which  drew  upon  llim  the  aversion  of  the  Grecian 
world.^     How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers,  who  now  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in  the  same  sacrilegious 
act,  we  cannot  tell.    But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  men  who  had 
taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes  of  a  period,  not  merely  of 
fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  license,  such  as  his  generous  regard 
for  the  settled  inhabitants  would  not  permit. 

Haring  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  remaining 
army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  departure  of  so  many  cowards  as 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  30. 
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a  positiye  advantage,  Timoleon  inarched  on  westward  into  the 
Carthaginian  province,  until  he  approached  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river  Krimesus,  a  stream  which  rises  in  marciMt 
the  mountainous  region  south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  Cu-tbaginitti 
runs  nearly  southward,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Se-  omen  Swt 
linus.    Some  mules,  carrying  loads  of  parsley,  met  him  "^  ^•'^y- 
on  the  road ;  a  fact  which  called  forth  again  the  half-suppressed 
alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since  parsley  was  habitually  employed  for 
the  wreaths  deposited  on  tombstones.     But  Timoleon,  taking  a 
handful  of  it  and  weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed, 
**  This  is  our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory :  it  is  the  sacred  herb 
with  which  we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival.     It 
comes  to  us  here  spontaneously,  as  an  earnest  of  our  approaching 
success.''     Insisting  emphatically  on  this  theme,  and  crowning 
himself  as  well  as  his  officers  with  the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the 
spirits  of  the  army,  and  conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  immediately  above  the  course  of  the  Krimesus.^ 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army  were 
passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.    The  Been- 
confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were  plainly  SfSb^nUn 
heard ;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning,"  overhanging  JSiTng  the 
the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye  the  army  crossing.  ^*5SIioti 
Presently  the  mist  ascended  from  the  lower  ground  to  Jij^Timo. 
the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river  and  the  Cartha-  hiS"<ilj£J 
ginians  beneath  in  conspicuous  view.     Formidable  was  te«>>«^- 
the  aspect  which  they  presented.     The  war-chariots-and-four,* 
which  formed  their  front,  had  already  crossed  the  river,  and 
appear  to  have  been  halting  a  little  way  in  advance.     Next  to  them 
followed  the  native  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with 
white  shields,  who  had  also  in  part  crossed  and  were  still  cross- 
ing; while  the  main  body  of  the  host,  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
were  pressing  behind  in  a  diiorderly  mass  to  get  to  the  bank, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  part  rugged.    Seeing  how  favour- 
able was  the  moment  for  attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed 


1  The  anecdote  about  the  panley  is 
given  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol.  c.  26) 
and  DiodoniB  (xvi.  79). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  river  Kri- 
m^us,  near  which  this  battle  was  fought, 
was  in  the  mountainous  region  called 
by  Diodorus  ^  ZcAiyovvrfa  8i;<rxo»p^a: 
through  which  lay  the  road  between 
Selinus  and  Panormus  (Diodor.  zziii. 
Frag.  p.  333,  ed.  Wees.). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.     /rra> 


fi4pov  94povt  Apof  —  K-^rrt  fiiipl  Bap- 
7i|X/c0yi,  &c. 

'  Of  these  war  chariots  they  are  said 
to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  in  the 
unsuccessful  battle  which  they  fought 
against  Agathoklds  in  Africa,  near  Car- 
thage (Diodor.  xx.  10). 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  they  came 
to  employ  tame  elephants  trained  for 
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and  bisected  by  the  river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation^ 
gave  orders  immediately  to  charge  down  the  hilL^     His  Sicilian 
allies,   with   some   mercenaries  intermingled,   were   on   the   two 
wings ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best  of  the 
mercenaries,  occupied  the  centre.     Demaretus  with  his  cavalry 
was  ordered  to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before  they  could 
form  regularly.     But  the  chariots  in  their  front,  protecting  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only  the  power  of  getting  at 
them  partially  through  the  vacant  intervals.    Timoleon,  soon  pei^ 
ceiving  that  his  cavalry  accomplished  little,  recalled  them  and 
ordered  them  to  charge  on  the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  infantry,  undertook  to  attack  in  front     Accord- 
ingly, seizing  his  shield  from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward 
in  advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of  good 
cheer  and  follow.     Never  had  his  voice  been  heard  so  predominant 
and  heart-stirring :    the  effect  of  it  was  powerfully  felt  on  the 
spirits  of  all  around,  who  even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god 
speaking  along  with  him.'    Re-echoing  his  shout  emphatically, 
they  marched  forward  to  the  charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity — 
in  compact  order,  and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break  through  the 
strennom  bulwark  of  iutcrposcd  chariots  with  greater  ease  than  the 
tween  the  cavalry,  though  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us  how  this  was 
TimoiMnaDd  douc.  Timolcou  and  his  soldiers  then  came  into  doee 
a^£!^!dan  and  furious  contest  with  the  chosen  Carthaginian  infiEmtry, 
TeSS'  ^1^0  resisted  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their  reputation. 
pte™iteSSr  "^^^^^  ^^^  shields,  iron  breastplates,  andbmzen  helmets 
of  Timoleon.  (forming  altogether  armour  heavier  than  was  worn 
usually  even  by  Grecian  hoplites),  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spear- 
thrusts  of  the  Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take  to 
their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission  witiiin  the 
line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break  their  ranks.  Such  use 
of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battie.  Though 
the  contest  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they 
were  too   much  loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything  but 


1  It  appears  firom  FolybiuB  that  Ti- 
miDiLS  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  imme- 
diately before  this  battle,  an  harangue 
-which  PolybiuB  pronounces  to  be  absurd 
and  unsuitable  (Timseus,  Fr.  134,  ed. 
Didot;  Polyb.  xii.  26  a). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27.  *Ava- 
\a$iiy  riiw  iunrlia  iced  fi&fiiras  9irc4r0eu 


Kcd  Baf^tiy  rots  w4(ois  fSo^cy   WtofutT 

rfT€  TV  wABu  waph,  rhv  i^dva  jco)  rhp  ip- 
BowrieuTfihy  offr»  ^lar^ufdiMvos,  cTrc  ^a^ 
fioylov  Tirkf,  its  rois  voW^ts 
t6t€  wap4a-rv»  cvrfvi^^t^^a- 
fi4yov. 
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fighting  in  a  dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their  front 
rank  warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beginning  to  fight 
at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods,  yet  farther  befriending  Timoleon, 
set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by  an  intervention  manifest  and 
terrific.^  A  storm  of  the  most  violent  character  began.  The  hill- 
tops were  shrouded  in  complete  darkness ;  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane ;  rain  and  hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful 
accompaniments  of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks,  this 
storm  was  of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  on  their  backs. 
But  to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their  faces, 
it  occasioned  both  great  suffering  and  soul-subduing  alarm.  The 
rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  in  their  faces,  so  that 
they  could  not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  combatants :  the  noise  of 
the  wind,  and  of  hail  rattling  against  their  armour,  prevented  the 
orders  of  their  officers  from  being  heard :  the  folds  of  their 
voluminous  military  tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain-water,  so  as 
to  embarrass  their  movements:  the  ground  presently  became  so 
muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their  footing ;  and  when  they  once 
slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equipment  forbade  all  recovery.  The 
Greeks,  comparatively  free  from  inconvenience,  and  encouraged  by 
the  evident  disablement  of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  re- 
doubled energy.  At  length,  when  the  four  hundred  front  rank 
men  of  the  Carthaginians  had  perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their 
places,  the  rest  of  the  Whiteshields  turned  their  backs  and  sought 
relief  in  flight.  But  flight,  too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They 
encountered  their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and  trying 
to  cross  the  Erimesus ;  which  river  itself  was  becoming  every 
minute  fuUer  and  more  turbid,  through  the  violent  rain.  The 
attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable  confusion,  that 
numbers  perished  in  the  torrent  Dispersing  in  total  rout,  the 
whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of  escape,  leaving  their 
camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the  victors,  who  pursued  them  across 
the  river  and  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious 
slaughter.  In  this  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very 
effective  during  the  battle,  rendered  excellent  service ;  pressing  the 
fugitive  Carthaginians  one  over  another  in  mass,  and  driving  them, 
overloaded  with  their  armour,  into  mud  and  water,  from  whence 
they  could  not  get  clear.' 
No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  than  that 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  79.    ntpiry^rorro  ykp 


tAp  99&P  irvP€prylap, 

*  Platarch,  Timoleon,  o.  27,  28;  Dio- 
dor. xvi  79,  80. 
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of  TiiDoleon  at  the  Ejimesus.    Ten  thousand  Carthaginiaiis  are  said 

Severe  loot     to  havc  been  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners. 

^aj^inuml     Upon  these  numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but  it  is 

Mi^H^y  of   certain  that  the  total  of  both  must  have  been  very  great 

^^^ttv«i    Of  the  war-chariots,  many  were  broken  during  the  action, 

b^^^-      ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  remained,  200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands 

ttSfwidfew     ^'  ^^®  victors.     But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most 

of  Timoieoo.   gerious,  and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  it 

fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,  and   much  less 

upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.     It  is  even  said  that   the  Sacred 

Battalion   of  Carthage,  comprising  2500  soldiers  belonging  to 

the  most  considerable  families  in  Carthage,  were  all   slain  to  a 

man ;  a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  yet  implying  a  fearful 

real  destruction.     Many  of  these  soldiers  purchased  safe  escape  bj 

throwing  away  their  ornamented  shields  and  costly  breastplates, 

which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 1000  breastplates, 

and  not  less  than  10,000  .shields.     Altogether,  the  spoil  collected 

was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold  and  silver  from 

the  plundered  camp ;  occupying  the  Greeks  so  long  in  the  work  of 

pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did  not  find  time  to  erect  their 

trophy  until  the  third  day  after  the  battla    Timoleon  left  the 

chief  part  of  the  plunder,  as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in 

the  hands  of  the  individual  captors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply 

by  the  day's  work.     Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  tbe 

public  Syracusan  chest ;  5000  prisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous  spoil 

of  armour  and  precious  articles,  piled  up  in  imposing  magnificence 

around  the  general's  tent^ 

The  Carthaginian   fugitives  did  not  rest  until  they  reached 
DtBooom.    Lilybaeum.     And  even  there,  such  was  their  discourage- 
S^'r'^ong  ment — so  profound  their  conviction  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  was  upon  them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced 
to  go  on  shipboard  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to 
Carthage ;  persuaded  as  they  were  that  if  once  caught 
out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present  displeasure  would  never  let 
them  reach  land.*    At  Carthage  itself  also,  the  sorrow  and  depres- 


the  defeated 
annjM 
well  as  at 
Carthage 
Itself. 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29;  Diodor. 
xvL  80,  81. 

*  Diodor.  zyI.  81,  Toaa^  8*  attrohs 
icardwXri^is  ical  94os  KartTxfy,  £(rrc  fiij 
ToKfJL^w  fij  rA*  yavs  ifificUytiy,  /nty8* 
airowKup  tls  rV  Aifi^y,  &s  Hik  riiv 
r&y  $€&¥  &XXoTpi($Ti9ra  wphs 
aitrobs  iwh  rod  AifivKov  ircXci- 
yovs  icarawoBiiaofityovs.     Com* 


pare  the  account  of  the  religious  terror 
of  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  d«fe** 
by  Agathoklds  (Diodor.  zx.  14). 

So,  in  the  azgument  between  Ando- 
kidds  and  his  accusers,  before  the  Di- 
kastery  at  Athens — the  accusers  con* 
tend  that  Andokidte  clearly  does  oot 
believe  in  the  gods,  because,  aft^  ^* 
great  impiety  which  he  has  commit^' 
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sioD  was  unparalleled :  sorrow  private  as  well  as  public,  from  the 
loss  of  so  greafa  number  of  principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  Timoleon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea  and 
attack  Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts  were  however 
made  to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries with  few  or  no  native  citizens.  Giskon,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most  energetic  citizen,  was  recalled 
from  exile,  and  directed  to  get  together  this  new  armament 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wradi  of  the  gods,  undei;  which 
the  Carthaginians  laboured,  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  ^^^ 
defeat  had  been  owing  not  less  to  the  terrific  storm,  than  |^  to  ^ 
to  the  arms  of  Timoleon.     Conversely,  in  regard  to  favour  of 
Timoleon  himself,  the  very  same  fact  produced  an  im-  shown  to 

film  In  thik 

pression  of  awe-striking  wonder  and  envy.  If  there  baiue. 
were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either  the  reality  of  special 
interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the  marked  kindness  which  determined 
the  gods  to  send  such  interventions  to  the  service  of  Timoleon — 
the  victory  of  the  Krimesus  must  have  convinced  them.  The 
storm,  alike  violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the 
Greeks  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation 
of  divine  favour  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed  to 
Diomedes  or  ^neas  in  the  Uiad.^  And  the  sentiment  thus  raised 
to^iards  IHmoleon — or  rather  previously  raised,  and  now  yet 
farther  confirmed — became  blended  with  that  genuine  admiration 


he  has  still  not  been  afraid  afterwarda 
to  make  aea  voyages  (Lyaias,  cont.  An> 
dokid.  a.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokidte  him- 
self argues  triumphantly,  from  the  fact 
of  hia  having  paamd  aa&ly  through  aea 
Toyagea  in 'the  winter,  that  he  ia  not  an 
object  of  displeasure  to  the  gods. 

"If  the   gods   thought  that  I  had 
wronged  them,  they  would  not  have 
omitted  to  punish  me,  when  they  caught 
me  in  the  greatest  danger.    For  what 
danger  can  be  greater  than  a  sea  voyage 
in  winter-time?     The  gods    had  then 
both  my  life  and  my  property  in  their 
power ;    and  yet   they  preserved  me. 
Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  ao  to 
manage,  as  that  I  should  not  even  ob- 
tain interment  for  my  body  ?...... 

Have  the  gods  then  preserved  me  frt>m 
the  dangers  of  sea  and  pirates,  merely 
to  let  me  perish  at  Athens  by  the  act 
of  my  villainouB  accuser  Kephisius? 
No,  Dikasts;  the  dangers  of  accusation 
and  trial  are  hmnan;  but  the  dangers 
encountered  at  tea  are  divine.    If  there- 


fore we  are  to  surmise  about  the 
sentiments  of  the  gods,  I  think  they 
will  be  extremely  displeased  and  angry, 
if  they  see  a  man,  whom  they  them- 
selves have  preserved,  destroyed  by 
others"  (Andokidte,  De  Mysteriis,  s. 
137-139).  fy^  fily  oZp  ^yovfuu  xpvf^ai 
yofd{tty  robs  roio^ovs  Kiwiitfovs  Sk^/mv- 
wiwovs,  robs  8c  icarii  ddXaooav 
Btlovs.  Elircp  oZw  8c7  t&  r&y  9cdr 
ditopoetVt  wo\b  Or  oibrobs  oJfuu  iyif  ^pyl' 
{90$m  icol  iLyopoKTuyf  el  robs  6^"  iavr&p 
out(ofi4vovst    (^     lEXAwr    kwoKXviUwovs 

Compare  Plutarch,  Paul.  Emil.  c.  36. 
li^Kiora  9tark  wXovv  49e9leuf  r^r 
fivrafioK^w  rov  So/ftoyof,  &c. 

^  Claudian,  De  Tertio  Consulatu  Ho- 

norii,  v.  93. 

'*T«  propter,  gelidla  Aqnllo  de  moote  prooeUls 
Ofamit  adverMs  adesi  revolntaque  tela 
Vertit  tn  aoctores,  et  turbine  ivppuUfc  hestas. 
0  Dlmiam  dilecte  Deo,  col  lundlt  ab  antrU 
JEoUu  armetas  byemee ;  col  militai  mlhetf 
Et  coi^Jaratl  veulont  ad  clasaica  venti." 

Compare  a  passage  in  the  apeech  of 
Thrasybulus,  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ii.  4,  14. 
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which  he  had  richly  earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  move- 
ments, as  well  as  by  a  force  of  character  striking  enoug^h  to  uphold, 
under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  desponding 
army.  His  victory  at  the  Krimesus,  like  his  victory  at  Adranum, 
was  gained  mainly  by  that,  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which 
brought  him  upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at  a  vulnerable  moment 
And  the  news  of  it  which  he  despatched  at  once  to  Corinth, — ^ac- 
companied with  a  cargo  of  showy  Cartha^nian  shields  to  decorate 
the  Corinthian  temples, — diffused  throughout  Central  Greece  both 
joy  for  the  event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated 
by  the  inscription  attached — "  The  Corinthians  and  the  general 
Timoleon,  after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, have  dedicated  these  shields  as  offerings  of  gratitude  to 
the  gods."  ^ 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in  the  Cartba- 
Timoleon  giniau  proviucc,  Timoleon  conducted  his  Sjracusans 
SSSie^  home.  His  first  proceeding  was,  at  once  to  diBmiss 
ThSSi*^  Thrasius  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers  who  had  deserted 
•ndthe  him  before  the  battle.  He  commanded  them  to  quit 
who  had        oicily,  allowmir  them  only  twenty-four  hours  to   depart 

deserted  him     -•'^  •i^-r^'iii^         i         . 

-he  senda     from  oyracusc  itsclf.     Probably  under  the  arcumstances, 

them  oat  .i_  i  •  11  j» 

of  Sicily-  tney  were  not  less  anxious  to  go  away  than  he  was  to  dis- 
miss them.  But  they  went  away  only  to  destruction  ;*for 
having  crossed  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  taken  posseaaon  of  a 
maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the  Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians  .of  the 
inland  entrapped  them  by  professions  of  simulated  friendship,  and 
slew  them  all.' 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies — Hiketas 
SncceMof      and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leontini  and  Katana. 

Timoleoa  r*       1  •  .    .  .  i 

against  By  the  extraordmary  rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  had 
Mamerkus.  crushcd  the  great  invading  host  of  Carthage,  before  it 
came  into  cooperation  with  these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote  in 
terror  to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament,  as  indispensable  for 
their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Carthaginian  interest  in  the 
island;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Presently 
Giskon  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on  purpose  out  of 
banishment,  arrived  irom  Carthage  with  a  considerable  force- 
seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was  rare 
for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ  Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the 
battle  of  the  Erimesus  is  said  to  have  persuaded  them  that  there 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29;  Diodor.  I      *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30;  Diodor. 
xvi.80.  |xTi.  82. 
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ifere  no  soldiers  to  be  compared  to  Greeks.  The  force  of  Giskon 
was  apparently  distributed  partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province  at 
the  western  angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mylse  and  Messene  on  the  north-east,  where  Mamerkus  joined  him 
with  the  troops  of  Katana.  Messene  appears  to  have  recently 
fallen  under  the  power  of  a  despot  named  Hippon^  who  acted  as 
their  ally.  To  both  points  Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his 
mercenary  force,  without  going  himself  in  command ;  on  both,  his 
troops  at  first  experienced  partial  defeats ;  two  divisions  of  them, 
one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces.  But  such 
partial  reverses  were,  in  the  religious  appreciation  of  the  time, 
proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the  peculiar  favour  shown  by 
the  gods  towards  Timoleon.  For  the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  beefl 
concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  there- 
fore marked  out  for  the  divine  wrath ;  but  the  gods  suspended  the 
sentence  during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the  sufierer ; 
and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution  would  occasion 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  him.^ 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  this  interpretation 
of  their  recent  successes  against  Timoleon,  were  full  of  yietorr 
hope  and  confidence.  The  former  dedicated  the  shields  IRl^e^ 
of  the  slain  mercenaries  to  the  gods,  with  an  inscription  JtSirflelr**' 
of  insolent  triumph :  the  latter — taking  advantage  of  the  i^^nrf". 
absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  an  expedition  against  a  place 
not  far  off  called  Kalauria — ^undertook  an  inroad  into  the  Syra- 
cusan  territory.  Not  content  with  inflicting  great  damage  and 
carrying  off  an  ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted 
Timoleon  and  the  small  force  along  with  him  by  passing  im- 
mediately under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering  him  to  pass  by, 
Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas  posted  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias ;  a  river  with  rugged  banks  and  a 
ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  good 
defensive  .position,  the  troops  of  Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to 
attack,  and  each  of  his  cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in 
tiie  charge,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot. 
The  attack  was  then  valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas 


*^  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c.    30.      'El 
ip   Koi  fAd\urra  rifr  TifAoK4orros  €(rrv- 

Xiay  irw4$ii  ytytaBcu  Su6rv^r 

Tiiv  fikv  odp  wphs  TiftoKdopra  rwv  9c£r 
tifi4r€taWf  ohx  vrrop  ip  alt  jrpoviitpowrt 


irvp4$aiyfp. 

Compare  Plutaroh,    De  Ser&  Num. 
Vind.  p.  552  F. 
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completdy  defeated.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
action,  while  the  remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing 
away  of  their  shields.^ 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in  his  own 
J^l^l^  domain  of  Leontini.  Here  his  usual  good  fortune 
SSSSUl**  followed  him.  The  soldiers  in  garrison — either  discern- 
Both  um       tented  with  the  behaviour  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  of  the 

place  and 

Hikeusin     Damurias,  or  awe-struck  with  that  divine  favour  which 
surrendered    Waited  ou  Timolcou — ^mutinied    and    surrendered   the 
17  the  nr-     placc  iuto  his  hands ;  and  not  merely  the  place,  but  also 
ketMttxihto  Hiketas  himself  in  chains,  with  his  son  Eupolemus,  and 
^toSeHaL  his  general  Euthymus,  a  man  of  singular  bravery  as  well 
fts  a  victorious  athlete  at  the  games.     All  three  were  put  to  death ; 
Hiketas  and  his  son   as  despots   and  traitors ;  and  Euthymus, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms  against  the  Corinthians, 
publicly  uttered  at  LeontinL    The  wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas 
were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly.    This  vote 
was  passed  in  express  revenge  for  tiie  previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in 
putting  to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.     Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women  by  a 
strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.     The  general 
feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but  special  retaliation, 
right  under  the  circumstances ;  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could  not 
have  convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  urge  them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a  sunple  satisfGustion  to 
him.    Yet  the  act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such 
as  Ins.*     The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective 
beings,  through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  'who  had  assembled  near 
Tfanoieoa  Kataua  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  by  a  body  of 
^^o^er  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  He  was  attacked 
J^S^Sm  ■  *°d  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  the  river  Abolus,  with  a 
gJ*Jj25J.  loss  of  2000  men,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  Cartha- 
«*'»**°^  ginian  divi^on.  We  know  nothing  but  the  simple  fact  of 
this  battle;  which  probably  made  serious  impression  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily  afterwards  sent  earnest  proposi- 
tions for  peace,  deserting  their  Sicilian  allies.  Peace  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded;   on  terms  however  which  left  the  Cartha- 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  31.  »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  33. 
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ginian  dominion  in  Sicily  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  as  well  as  at  the  landing  of 
Dion  in  Sicily.^  The  line  of  separation  was  fixed  at  the  river 
Halykus,  or  Lykus,  which  flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia 
Minoa,  and  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum.  All  westward  of  the  Halykus  was  recognised  as  Cartha- 
ginian; but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that 
territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syracuse,  they 
should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with  their  families  and  their 
property.  It  was  farther  covenanted  that  all  the  territory  eastward 
of  the  Halykus  should  be  considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free 
Greek,  distributed  among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from 
despots.  And  the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they 
would  neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily.' 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with  the 
Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express  article  that 
the  Syracusans  should  be  subject  to  him.'  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and  Timoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  other  parts  of  Timoieoa 
the  island.      Mamerkus   in  &ct  despaired   of  farther  ^^ukL 
defence  without  foreign  aid.     He  crossed  over  with  a  £l^rSu 
squadron  into  Italy  to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  £^,^111^* 
Lucanian  army  into  Sicily;*  which  he  might  perhaps  ty^'SJf'""^ 
have  obtained,  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  pJJJJ^ 
powerful — ^had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him,  and  •Memuy. 
carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  surrendering  both  the  city 
and  themselves  to  Hmoleoa    The  same  thing,  and  even  more,  had 
been  done  a  little  before  by  the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini, 
who  had  even  delivered  up   Hiketas  himself  as  prisoner;    so 
powerful,  seemingly,  was  the  ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of 
Timoleon,  with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual  success.  Mamerkus 
could  now  find  no  refiige  except  at  Messene,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  despot  Hippon.     But  Hmoleon  speedily  came  thither  with 
a  force  ample  enough  to  besiege  Messene  by  land  and  by  sea. 


^  Diodor.  xv.  17.  Minoa  (Herakleia) 
was  a  Carthaginian  possession  when 
Dion  landed  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  25). 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  o.  2) 
states  erroneously,    that    the    Cartha- 

ginians  were  completely  expelled  from 
icily  by  Timoleon. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34;  Diodor. 
xvi.  82. 


•  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  c.  2) 
callB  Mamerkus  an  Italian  general  who 
had  come  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  despots. 
It  is  possible  enough  that  he  may  haTe 
been  an  Italiot  Oreek;  for  he  must 
have  been  a  Greek,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  poetical 
compositions. 
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After  a  certain  length  of  resistance,'  the  town  was  surrendered 
to  him,  while  Hippon  tried  to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  ship- 
hoard.     But  he  was  captured  and  brought  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  Messenian  population,  who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred 
and  vengeance,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  theatre 
and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning  all  the  boys 
from  school  into  the  theatre  to  witness  what  was  considered  an 
elevating  scene.      Mamerkus,    without  attempting   escape,    sur- 
rendered himself  prisoner  to  Timoleon ;  only  stipulating  that  his 
fate  should  be  determined  by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair 
hearing,  but  that  Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  dis- 
favour.    He  was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed 
on  his  trial  before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  an 
elaborate  discourse  ;  probably  skilfully  composed,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  poet^    But  no  eloquence 
could  surmount  the  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  ^rracusans 
for  his  person  and  character.     Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict,  he 
suddenly  threw  aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent  despair 
against  one  of  the  stone  seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes  of  giving 
himself  a  fatal  blow.     But  not  succeeding  in  this  attempted  suicide, 
he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  like  a  robber.' 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed  purpose  of 
Timoiam  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  There  remained 
all  the  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot  at  Kentoripa,  and  ApoUoniades 

s^.  at  Agyrium.    Both  of  these  he  speedily  dethroned  or 

expelled,  restoring  the  two  cities  to  the  condition  of  free  com- 
munities. He  also  expelled  from  the  town  of  JEtna,  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted  there  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius.^  In  tins  way  did  he  proceed  until  there  remained  only  free  com- 
munities, without  a  single  despot,  in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  information  permits 
Timoleon  ^  ^  ^7  ^^^  little.  But  the  great  purpose  with  whidi 
hSpJwat  ^®  ^^  started  from  Corinth  was  now  achieved.  After 
syracwe.  having  put  dowu  all  the  other  despotisms  in  Sicily,  there 
remained  for  him  but  one  farther  triumph — the  noblest  and  rarest 
of  all — to  lay  down  his  own.  This  he  performed  without  any 
delay,  immediately  on  returning  to  Syracuse  from  his  military 
proceedings.  Congratulating  the  Syracusans  on  the  triumphant 
consummation  already  attained,  he  entreated  them  to  dispense 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  37.  |     »  Platarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  31.  <  Piodor.  zvi.  82. 
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with  his  &rtiher  services  as  sole  commander;  the  rather  as  his 
eyesight  was  now  failing.^    It  is  probable  enough  that  this  demand 
was  at  first  refused,  and  that  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain 
his  functions ;  but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less  persist, 
and  the  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.    We  ought  ferther  to 
note,  that  hot  only  did  he  resign  his  generalship,  but  he  resigned 
it  at  once  and  immediately,  after  the  complete  execution  of  his 
proclaimed  purpose,  to  emancipate  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign 
enemies  as  well  as  from  despot-enemies ;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring 
possession  of  Syracuse,  he  had  begun  his  authoritative  career, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  stronghold,  and  tiie  construction  of  a  court  of  justice  in 
its  place.'     By  this  instantaneous  proceeding  he  forestalled  the 
growth  of  that  suspicion  which  delay  would  assuredly  have  raised, 
and  for  which  the  tree  communities  of  Greece  had  in  general  such 
ample  reason.     And  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that 
while  conscious  of  good  intentions  himself,  he  had  also  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  others  could  not  look  into  his  bosom ;  that  all 
their  presumptions,  except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  him — and  therefore  unfavour- 
able.    Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt  and  forward, 
even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting  the  amplest  positive 
proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to  stifle  beforehand  the  growth 
of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having  neither  paid 
soldiers  under  his  command  nor  any  other  public  funo-  ontitwie 
tion.     As  a  reward  for  his  splendid  services,  the  Syra-  tohimbj 
cusans  voted  to  him  a  house  in  the  city,  and  a  landed  cumhs.  * 
property  among  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.     Here  he  fixed  his 
residence,  sending  for  his  wife  and  family  to  Corinth.' 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species  of  official 
authority,  ^and  aU  means  of  constraint,  his  influence  as  oraitin. 
an  adviser  over  the  judgement,  feelings,  and  actions,  not  i^SS.tvm 
only  of  Syracusans,  but  of  Sicilians  generaUy,  was  as  i3Ji£t^ 
great  as  ever;  perhaps  greater — because  the  fact  of  his  J>*«i»*«- 
spontaneous  resignation  gave  him  one  tide  more  to  confidence. 
Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish  so  transcendent 
a  daim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timoleon  now  presented ; 


>  Plutarch,  TimoleoD,  o.  37.    'Hf  8^ 
robs  iroXlrof ,  rAw  wpay/idrcfw  ctf  rb  KdX* 


Xurrov  ^it6wrm¥  t4\os, 

'  Plutarch,   /.  c.     thBht  kwo$4ff&M 
riiw  fiopopxioif:  compare  o.  22. 

*  Plutaroh,  'nmoleon,  o.  36. 
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upon  so  many  different  grounds,  and  with  so  little  of  alloy  or 
abatement    To  possess  a  counsellor  whom  every  one  reverenced, 
without  suspicions  or  fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not  only  given 
conspicuous  proofs  of  uncommon   energy  combined  with    skilful 
management,  but  enjoyed  l)eside8,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favour 
of  the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious  to  the  Sicilians 
at  this  juncture.     For  it  was  now  the  time  when  not  merely  Syra- 
cuse, but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were  aiming  to  strengthen 
their  reconstituted  free  communities  by  a  fresh  supply  of  citizens 
from  abroad.     During  the  sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  formidable  invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had 
conquered  Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending  to 
cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the  Grecian  population 
of  Sicily.     The  Carthaginian  attacks,  the  successful  despotism  of 
the  first  Dionysius,  and  the  disturbed  reign  of  the  second, — all 
contributed  to  the  same  result    About  the  year  352-351  B..C., 
Plato  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  expresses  his  fear  of  an 
extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or 
Campanian  force.^     And  what  was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352- 
351  B.C. — had  become  nearer  to  a  probability  in  344  B.C.,  before 
Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the  island. 

His  unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal  behaviour. 
Immigration  combiucd  with  the  active  countenance  of  Corinth  without 
Mttim^'^  —had  completely  turned  the  tide.  In  the  belief  of  all 
to  Geu^*^'  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land  restored  to  Hellenism 
^8jjg°2°^  and  freedom,  but  requiring  new  colonists  as  well  to  par- 
*«•  take,  as  to  guard,  these  capital  privileges.    The  example 

of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of  Corinth,  had  been  set  at 
Syracuse,  and  was  speedily  followed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Agri- 
gentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.  All  these  three  cities  had  suffered 
cruelly  diuring  those  formidable  Carthaginian  invasions  which 
immediately  preceded  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 
They  had  had  no  opportunity,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  dynasty,  even  to  make  up  what  they  had  then  lost ;  hr  less 
to  acquire  accessions  from  without  At  the  same  time  all  three 
(especially  Agrigentum)  recollected  their  former  scale  of  opulence 
and  power,  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  407  b.c.  It  was  with  eagerness 
therefore  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  new  life  and  security 
imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of  Timoleon,  to  replenish  their 
exhausted  numbers ;  by  recalling  those  whom  former  suffering  had 
driven  away,  and  by  inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.     Megellus 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  353  P. 
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and  Pheristus,  citizens  of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy 
(which  was  probably  at  this  time  distressed  by  the  pressure  of 
liUcanians  from  the  interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum  : 
Gorgus,  firom  Keos,  went  with  another  band  to  Gela:  in  both 
ceases,  a  proportion  of  expatriaied  citizens  returned  among  them. 
Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large  accessions  of  inha- 
bitants. The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are  said  to  have  removed 
their  habitations  to  Syracuse ;  a  statement  difficult  to  understand, 
and  probably  only  partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  still 
continued  to  exist.  ^ 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  before  us 
(through  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a  manner  so  vague  vaioe  and 
and  confused,  tha^  we  can  rarely  trace  the  sequence  or  £?SS^^^ 
assign   the  date  of  particular  facts.'     But  about  the  ^^'^ 
general  circumstances,  with  their  character  and  bearing,  j^^^j^ 
there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  doubt     That  ^IJSetS? 
which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysias  had  preached  in  "^^ 
their  panegyrical  harangues' — ^that  for  which  Plato  sighed,  in  the 
epistles  of  lus  old  age — commending  it,  after  Dion's  death,  to  the 
surviving  partisans  of  Dion,  as  having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose 
of  their  departed  leader — ^the  renewal  of  freedom  and  Hellenism 
throughout  the  island — was  now  made  a  reality  under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon.    The  houses,  the  temples,  the  walls,  were  rescued 
from  decay ;  the  lands  from  comparative  barrenness.     For  it  was 
not  merely  his  personal  reputation  and  achievements  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  allurement  to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superin- 
tending advice  which  regulated  their  destination  when  they  arrived. 
Without  the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even  official  dignity,  he 
was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  (Ekist  or  Patron-Founder,  by 
the  affectionate  regard  of  the  settlers  in  every  part  of  Sicily.     The 
distribution  or  sale  of  lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing 
laws  and  customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &c.  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  his  review.     No  settlement  gave  satisfaction,  except  such 
as  he  had  pronounced  or  approved ;  none  which  he  had  approved, 
was  contested.^ 


»  Diodor.  xtL  65,  82;  Plutaroh,  Ti- 
moleon, c.  35. 

'  Eight  yean  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Timoleon  departed  with  his  expe- 
dition from  Corinth  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  firom  34^344  B.C.  to  337-336 
B.a  (Diodorus,  zvi.  90;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
moleon, 0.  37). 

The  battle  of  the  Krimtens  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  340  b.c.    But  as  to  the 


other  military  achleTements  of  l^o- 
leon  in  Sicily,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch 
are  neither  precise,  nor  in  aooordanoe 
with  each  other. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  37.    ^yos, 

waynyvptic&w  acl  wap*Kd\ovr  wpd^tts  robs 
'EAAiyvof,  iv  abrats  iLpurrticuf,  &c. 

*  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    o.  35.      Oh 
oi  fUrop  iur^tdXttauf  ix  woKdfuw  ro4ro&rmr 
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In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  Is  clear  tbat 
Numennu     numbcrless  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  would  inevi- 
wbj^b^bT      tably  arise ;  that  the  claims  and  interests  of  pre-existing- 
ookld^    residents,  returning  exiles  and  new  immigrants,  would 
toMUost.      often  be  conflicting;  that»the  rites  and  customs  of  dif- 
ferent fractions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have  to  be  modi- 
fied for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony ;  jthat  the  settlers,  coming* 
from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might  bring  with  them 
difierent  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features  of  a  political  constitution  ; 
that  the  apportionment  or  sale  of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of  old 
debts,  presented  but  too  many  chances  of  angry  dispute;    that 
there  were,  in  &ct,  a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which 
could  not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremptory 
rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of  a  supreme  arbitrator.    Here 
then  the  advantages  were  unspeakable  of  having  a  man  like  Timo- 
leon  to  appeal  to ;  a  man  not  only  really  without  sinister  bias, 
but  recognised  by  every  one  as  being  so  ;  a  man  whom  every  one 
loved,  trusted,  and  was  grieved  to  offend  ;  a  man  who  sought  not 
to  impose  his  own  will  upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them 
as  freemen,  building  only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments,  and 
carrying  out  in  all  his  recommendations  of  detail  those  instincts 
of  fi*ee  speech,  universal  vote,  and  equal  laws,  which  formed  the 
germ  of  political  obligation  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.     It 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the 
many  new  and  difficult  questions  which  must  have  been  submitted 
to  him  as  referee.     There  is  no  situation  in  human  society  so 
valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity  broken 
through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into  active  exertion. 
Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout  Grecian  history,  a  simul- 
taneous colonization,  and  simultaneous  recasting  of  political  insti- 
tutions, more  extensive  than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily. 
Unfortunately  we  are  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact, 
without  either  the  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been 
presented  by  the  details.     Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily,  that  which 
Epaminondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Megalo- 
polis, though  with  far  greater  power :  and  we  have  to  deplore  the 


icat  T&XAa  wapairKwtfdffas  koI  aVfiirpoBv' 
fiviBtls  Amrcp  oIkutt^s  iiyairaTo.  Kai 
r&P  &XX«»v  9h  ZioKUfkivwv  ifioiws  irphs 
abrhy,  oh  wo\ifJLOV  ris  X^iris,  ob  v6fJM¥ 
B4<rit,  ob  x^f^'  KOToiicurfihSf  oh  iroXi- 
rtUu  iidfra^iSf  Mk€i   koXms  fx'^'^t   ^' 


4k€7vos  fih  irpoo'iiif'cuTo  firi^^  Kttrtueoffft^- 
(Tctcy,  Stffirtp  ffyyfp  crvvreKoviiivip  819/uovp- 
yhi  iwiBtis  Tiva  x^^  Btoif^tXri  Kid  wp4- 
icovfTay. 

Compare  Cornelius  NepoB,  Timoleon, 
c.  3. 
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like  ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of  both  these 
great  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co-extensive 
with  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizenship,  and  his  peculiar  lusidence 
interests  and  duties  were  at  Syracuse.  That  dty,  like  atSSSw 
most  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  bom  anew,  S?SS!«» 
with  a  numerous  body  of  settlers  and  altered  political  -^ntomatu. 
institutions.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Kephalus  and  others, 
invited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote  of  the  Syracusans,  had 
re-established  the  democratical  institution  of  Diokles,  with  suitable 
modifications.  The  new  era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  sacred  office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant 
Priest  of  Zeus  Olympius ;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed 
by  lot  (doubtless  under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which  are 
not  made  known  to  us^),  and  intended,  like  tiie  Archon  Eponymus 
at  Athens,  as  the  recognised  name  to  distinguish  each  Syracusan 
year.  In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
labours  and  adjustments  connected  with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon 
took  a  prominent  part  But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was 
consummated  and  set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  spe- 
cific duties  or  exercising  any  powers  under  it  Enjoying  the 
highest  measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and 
grateful  votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
virtue  to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen ;  a  resolution  doubtless 
promoted  by  his  increasing  failure  of  eyesight,  which  presently 
became  total  blindness.'  He  dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him 
by  public  vote  of  the  people,  which  he  bad  consecrated  to  the 
Holy  God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the 
goddess  Automatia, — the  goddess  under  whose  auspices  blessings 
and  glory  came  as  it  were  of  themselves.'  To  this  goddess  he 
ofiered  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his  proceedings  in 
Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him,  and  by 
keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  life,  Timoleon  escaped 
the  jealousy  sure  to  attend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his. 


1  Diodor.-xyi.  70;  Cicero  in  Verrem, 

ii.  51. 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38. 

s  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38.  *Ew\  8^ 
r9f  oUias  Uphy  IBpvcd/uyos  Abrofwrias 
9$wrtPf  oMiff  8c  r^r  oUiay  *ltp^  Aai/uttn 
§ca$i4pwrMy, 

Cornelius  .  Nepos,    Timoleon,    c.  4 ; 


Plutarch,    Reip.  Qerend.    Frseoept.  p« 
816  D. 

The  idea  of  Abrofiofrta  ie  not  the 
same  as  that  of  T^x^,  though  the  word 
is  sometimes  translated  as  if  it  were. 
It  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  'A^n^ 
T^Xyi — though  BtUl,  as  it  seems  to  mfl|^ 
not  exactly  the  same. 
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But  in  truth,  for  all  great  and  important  matters,  this  very  modesty 
Arrivaiof  incrcased  instead  of  diminishing  his  real  ascendencj. 
Ttmoieon  Here  as  elsewhere,  the  goddess  Automatia  worked  for 
userabij  of  him,  and  brought  to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own 
d^^  seeking.  Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their  ordi- 
pSve  and  nary  business  through  others,  yet  when  any  matter  of 
cuttion.  serious  difficulty  occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoleon  was 
specially  invoked  in  the  discussion.  During  the  later  months 
of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly 
was  a  solemn  scene.  Having  been  brought  in  his  car  drawn  by 
mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the  theatre  wherein 
the  assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led  or  drew  the  car  into 
the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled  people,  who  testified  their  affec- 
tion by  the  warmest  shouts  and  congratulations.  As  soou  as  be 
had  returned  their  welcome,  and  silence  was  restored,  the  discus^ 
sion  to  which  he  had  been  invited  took  place,  Timoleon  sitting  on 
his  car  and  listening.  Having  heard  the  matter  thus  debated,  he 
delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was  usually  ratified  at  once  by 
the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly.  He  then  took  leave  of  the 
people  and  retired,  the  attendants  again  leading  the  car  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attachment  accompanying  his 
departure ;  while  the  assembly  proceeded  with  its  other  and  more 
ordinary  business.^ 

Such  is  the  impressive  and  picturesque  description  given  (doubt- 
JSkh'Timo.  '^^  ^y  Athanis  or  some  other  eye-witness*)  of  the 
JSTuSdta-  relations  between  the  Syracusan  people  and  the  blind 
**2bii?ii*  Timoleon,  after  his  power  had  been  abdicated,  and  when 
sembiy—       there  remained  to  him  nothins:  except  his  character  and 

his  earnest  or 

anxiety  to     moral  ascendeucY.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  solemnities 

ensure  free-         .  .  •  •         l    •  t  11  J 

fitim  ofapeech  of  interpositiou,  here  recounted,  must  have  been  reserved 
self.  for  those  cases  in  which  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed 

by  some  unusual  violence  or  collisiion  of  parties.  For  such  cntical 
junctures,  where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly  balanced,  and  where 
the  disappointment  of  an  angry  minority  threatened  to  beget  some 
permanent  feud,  the  benefit  was  inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom 
both  parties  revered,  and  before  whom  neither  thought  it  a  dis- 
honour to  yield.  Keeping  aloof  from  the  details  and  enlba^ 
rassments  of  daily  political  life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the 
Salaminian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Plutarch  applies  to 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  0.  38;  Cornel.  !  to  Plutarch,  and  waa  probably  copie<J 
^epo6,  Timoleon,  a  4.  I  by  both  from  the  same  authority. 

'  It  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos  prior  | 
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Perikles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at  once  momentous  and  difficult, 
Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasionally  dangerous  to  all  free  socie- 
ties ;  but  which  even  at  Athens  had  always  remained  a  gap, 
because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once  actually  worthy,  and 
known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  We  may  even  wonder  how  he 
continued  worthy,  when  the  intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour 
tended  so  strongly  to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or 
censure  against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demsenetus,  called  by  the  ob- 
noxious names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were  bold  enough 
to  try  the  experiment  The  former  required  him  to  give  bail  in  a 
lawsuit ;  the  latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  censured  vario\is  parts  of 
his  military  campaigns.  The  public  indignation  against  both  these 
men  was  vehement ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius 
applied  to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every 
citizen :  what  may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures  of 
Deraaenetus,  we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon  availed 
himself  of  the  well-meant  impatience  of  the  people  to  protect  him 
either  from  legal  process  or  from  censure,  only  to  administer  to 
them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson.  Protesting  against  all  inter- 
ruption to  the  legal  process  of  Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphati- 
cally that  this  was  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long 
laboured,  and*combated — in  order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen 
might  *be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his 
legal  rights.  And  while  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in 
detail  the  objections  taken  against  his  previous  generalship,  he 
publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  having  granted  his 
prayer  that  he  might  witness  all  Syracusans  in  possession  of  full 
liberty  of  speech.^ 

We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon,  except  a 
few  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  somewhat  the-  unoor- 
atrical,  like  those  just  recounted.      But  what  is  really  SJSSJ^ 
important  is,  the  tone  and  temper  which  these  incidents  Swt  o?^ 
reveal,  both  in  Timoleon  and  in  the  Syracusan  people.  Timukoo. 
To   see  him   unperverted  by  a   career   of  superhuman  success, 
retaining  the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he  had  started 
from  Corinth ;  renouncing  power,  the  most  ardent  of  all  aspira- 
tions with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending  to  a  private  station, 
in  spite  of  every  external  inducement  to  the  contrary ;  resisting 
the  temptation  to  impose   his   own  will   upon   the  people,  and 
respecting  their  free  speech  and  public  vote  in  a  manner  which 

'  Plutarohy  Timoleon,  c.  37 ;  Comelitui  Nepoa,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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made  it  imperatively  necessary  for  every  one  else  to  follow  his 
example  ;  foregoing  command,  and  contenting  himself  with  advice 
when  his  opinion  was  asked — all  this  presents  a  model  of  genuine 
and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  with  few  other 
names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Syracusan  people  should 
have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience  not  merely  voluntary, 
but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and 
unostentatiously  consulted,  was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed 
on  most  points  of  moment  or  difficulty ;  over  and  above  those  of 
exceptional  cases  of  aggravated  dissent  where  be  was  called  in 
with  such  imposing  ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On  the  value  of 
such  an  oracle  close  at  hand  it  is  needless  to  insist ;  especially  in 
a  city  which  for  the  last  half-century  had  known  nothing  but  the 
dominion  of  force,  and  amidst  a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  com- 
posed of  Greek  settlers  from  many  different  quarters^ 

Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  what  Xenophon 
xenophontic  calls  *^  that  good,  uot  humau,  but  divine — command  over 
willing  men — ^given  manifestly  to  persons  of  genuine 
and  highly  trained  temperance  of  character."  ^  In  him 
the  condition  indicated  by  Xenophon  was  found  com- 
pletely realised — temperance  in  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — not  Simply  sobriety 
and  continence  (which  had  belonged  to  the  elder  Dionysius  also), 
but  an  absence  of  that  fatal  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price, 
which  in  Greece  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and 
enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  enfranchise- 
ment consummated,  to  carry  it  through  all  its  indpient 
difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosperously  moving  on.  Not 
Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  island 
also,  enjoyed  under  their  revived  free  institutions  a  state 
dSs^usmof  ^^  security,  comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they  had 
Agathokidfl.  ij^gjj  jQjjg  strangers.  The  lands  became  again  in- 
dustriously tilled  ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded  anew  abundant  exports ; 
the  temples  were  restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned 
with  the  votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence.'    The  same  state 


Ideal— 
command 
over  willing 
tne  men — 
qualities, 
poRitlve  as 
well  as  ne- 
gative, of 
Timoleon. 


Freedom 
and  comfort 
difFkiaed 
throuRlioat 
all  Sicily 
for  twenty- 
four  years, 
until  the 


1  Xenopfa.  GSconomio.  xzi.  12.  Oi 
yi^t  wdyv  fioi  Soicei  Z\op  rovrl  rh  iyoBhy 
iv0p«&iriyoy  cTycu,  &\A&  9c7oy,  rh  iOt- 
Kiyruv  &PX* ^y  <ra/pws  8^  SiHortu 
rots  iXfiBiy&s  aw^poff{nrrf  rertXtfffidyois. 
Th   Bh  ijc6yr»y    rvpayytiy   Sdi6aa'iy,    &s 


4fiol  9oKu,  ots  hy  ^Syrm  i^lovs  cfpsi 
0iort^tiyf    &<nr€p   6   Tdyra\os    iy    fSov 
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of  prosperous  and  active  freedom,  which  had  followed  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
before,  and  lasted  about  fifty  years,  without  either  despots  within 
or  inyaders  from  without — ^was  now  again  made  prevalent  through- 
out Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last 
so  long.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  316  b.c.,  twenty-four  years 
after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus,  by  the  despot  Agathokles,  whose 
father  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse  under  the  settlement 
of  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security  and  freedom  with 
which  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two  epochs,  she  owed  to 
the  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent  counsel  of  Timoleon. 
There  are  few  other  names  among  the  Grecian  annals,  with  which 
we  can  connect  so  large  an  amount  of  predetermined  and  benefi- 
cent result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and  benefactor,^ 
and  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  visitors  from  Greece,  m,  33T-336. 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst  the  fulness  ^J2?u!S?of 
of  afiectionate  honour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syracusans,  Timoieon. 
that  remainder  was  but  too  short;  for  he  died  of  an  illness 
apparently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  b,c. — three  or  four  years 
after  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus.  Profound  and  unfeigned  was 
the  sorrow  which  his  death  excited,  universally  throughout  Sicily. 
Not  merely  the  Syracusans,  but  crowds  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
island,  attended  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  which  was  splendidly 
celebrated  at  the  public  cost.  Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the 
city  carried  the  bier  whereon  his  body  was  deposited :  a  countless 
procession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  festival  attire, 
crowned  with  wreaths,  and  mingling  with  their  tears  admiration 
and  envy  for  their  departed  liberator.  The  procession  was  made 
to  pass  over  that  ground  which  presented  the  most  honourable 
memento  of  Timoleon ;  where  the  demolished  Dionysian  strong- 
bold  had  once  reared  its  head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was 
now  placed,  at  the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the 
Nekropolis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive 
funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had  been 
placed  on  this  pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  the  herald 
Demetrius,  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his  voice,  proclaimed 
with  loud  announcement  as  follows : — 

^  The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  200  minae, 


1  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c.   39.      *Ep 
iftrokf,  Atfvcp  irmip  itoa^hs,  iK  fuxpos 
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the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  son  of  Timode- 
Proclamation  mus.  They  hdve  passed  a  vote  to  honour  him  for  all 
— monomeni  fiiture  time  with  festival  matches  in  music,  horse  and 
houour.  chariot  race,  and  gymnastics, — ^because,  after  having  put 
down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re-colonised 
the  greatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he  restored  to  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws." 

A  sepulchral  monument,  seemingly  with  this  inscription  recorded 
on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Timoleon  in  the  agora  of 
Syracuse.  To  this  monument  other  buildings  were  presently 
annexed ;  porticoes  for  the  assembling  of  persons  in  business  or 
conversation — ^and  palsestrae,  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  The 
aggregate  of  buildings  all  taken  together  was  called  the  Timo- 
leontion.* 

When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeroneia  had  taken 
Contrast  of  placc  the  year  before  Timoleon's  decease,  and  that  his 
Timoleon.  nativc  city  Corinth  as  well  as  all  her  neighbours  were 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  degradation  of  subject-towns 
of  Macedonia,  we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  a  timely 
death  relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spectacle.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued,  for  nearly  one 
generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory  of  main- 
taining to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the  promise  of 
liberation  with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from  Corinth.  His  early 
years  had  been  years  of  acute  sujBTering — and  that,  too,  incurred  in 
the  cause  of  freedom — arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  brother ;  his 
later  period,  manifesting  the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier 
auspices,  had  richly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all 
reasonable  expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sidlians. 
His  character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if  we 
contract  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought  up  as  the 
citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical  community  in  Greece,  sur- 
rounded by  other  free  communities,  and  amidst  universal  hatred 
of  despots.  The  politicians  whom  he  had  learnt  to  esteem  were 
men  trained  in  this  school,  maintaining  a  qualified  ascendency 
against  more  or  less  of  open  competition  from  rivals,  and  obliged 
to  look  for  the  means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  from  simple 
dictation.  Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had  selected  for 
his  peculiar  model,  was  Epaminondas,  the   noblest  model   that 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  89  j  Diodor.  XTi.  90. 
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Greece  afforded.^  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timoleon  owed  in 
part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  with  freedom  from  per- 
sonal ambition — his  gentleness  of  political  antipathy — and  the 
perfect  habits  of  conciliatory  and  popular  dealing — which  he 
manifested  amidst  so  many  new  and  trying  scenes  to  the  end  of 
his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter)  had  been  something  totally  dilBTerent  He  was 
the  member  of  a  despotic  £amily,  and  had  learnt  his  experience 
under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed,  march  of  the  elder 
Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences  of  a  community  of  free- 
men, he  had  never  learnt  to  take  account  Plunged  in  this  cor- 
rupting atmosphere,  he  had  nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and 
public-spirited  aspirations :  be  had  come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a 
government  of  will,  and  to  look  for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace 
it  by  a  qualified  freedom  and  a  government  of  laws.  But  the 
source  from  whence  he  drank  was,  the  Academy  and  its  illustrious 
teacher  Plato ;  not  from  practical  life,  nor  from  the  best  practical 
politicians  like  Epaminondas.  Accordingly,  he  had  imbibed  at 
the  same  time  the  idea,  that  though  despotism  was  a  bad  thing, 
government  thoroughly  popular  was  a  bad  thing  also;  that,  in 
other  words,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with 
him  to  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws 
he  would  sanction,  for  the  community ;  that  instead  of  a  despot, 
he  was  to  become  a  deq)otic  law^ver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difierence  between  the  two  conquerors 
of  Dionysius.  The  moumfril  letters  written  by  Plato  after  the 
death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of  Timo- 
leon, and  with  the  grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on  his 
tomb. 


>  Plutareli,  Timoleon,  o.  36.    'O  fd- 
Ai<rra  (ri\m&t\s  (rwh  Tt/io\4orTOS  'Evofici- 

PolybiuB  reckonB  Henaokratte,Timo- 
leoDy   and  Pynliu%   to   be  the  most 


complete  men  of  action  (wotrffurrucm' 
rdrovs)  of  all  those  who  baa  played  a 
ooDBpiouoiiB  part  in  Sicilian  affidn  (Po- 
lyb.  xii.  25.  o.  ed.  Didot). 
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CHAPTER   LXXXVL 

CENTRAL  GREECE :  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDOK 
TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER.    859-356  B.C. 

My  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
oentna  Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism,  suf- 
■nmed.  fering,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  renovated 
freedom  and  comparative  happiness,  accomplished  under  the 
beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon,  between  344-336  B.c.  It  will 
now  be  proper  to  resume  the  thread  of  events  in  Central  Greece, 
at  the  point  where  they  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  ei^tieth 
chapter — the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  360-^59  B.a 
The  death  of  Philip  took  place  in  336  B.C. ;  and  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  will  bring  before  us  the  last  struggles  of  full  HeUeuie 
freedom ;  a  result  standing  in  melancholy  contract  with  the  achieve^ 
ments  of  the  contemporary  liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  tiie  limits  of 
possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician  either  of  Greece 
or  of  Macedon — ^at  the  time  when  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 
Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities,  Macedonia 
then  passed  wholly  unnoticed ;  in  Athens,  Olynthus,  Tliasus, 
Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it  formed  an  item  not  without  moment^ 
yet  by  no  means  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

The  Hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  different  from  anything 
iMj.  360-368.  ^l^ich  had  been  seen  since  tiie  repulse  of  Xerxes  in  480- 
stateof  479  B.C.  The  defeat  and  degradation  of  Sparta  had 
Greece  in  Bot  firco  the  inland  states  from  the  only  presiding  city 
SI2i^ti(^  whom  tiiey  had  ever  learned  to  look  up  to.  Her  im« 
of  Sparta.  perial  asceudcucy,  long  possessed  and  grievously  abused, 
had  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  Epaminondas  and  the 
Thebans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  sub- 
ordinate allies,  sending  deputies  to  her  periodical  synods— submit- 
ting their  external  politics  to  her  influence — placing  their  military 
contingents  under  command  of  her  officers  (xenagi) — and  even 
administering  their  internal  government  through  oligarchies  de- 
voted to  her  purposes,  with  the  reinforcement,  wherever  needed. 
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of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.  She  no  longer  found  on 
her  northern  frontier  a  number  of  detached  Arcadian  villages, 
each  separately  manageable  under  leaders  devoted  to  her,  and 
furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers ;  nor  had  she  the  friendly  dty 
of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing  philo-Laconian  oligarchy 
and  tradition.  Under  the  strong  revolution  of  feeling  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian 
communities,  encouraged  and  guided  by  Epaminondas,  had  con- 
solidated themselves  into  the  great  fortified  city  of  Megalopolis, 
now  the  centre  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a  synod  (called 
the  Ten  Thousand)  firequently  assembled  there  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  interest  and  poHcy  common  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea  too  had  undergone  a  political  revolu- 
tion ;  so  that  these  two  cities,  conterminous  with  each  other  and 
forming  together  the  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her 
Arcadian  neighbours  from  valuable  instruments  into  formidable 
enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was  not  the 
worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  nortii-westem  frontier 
(conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood  the  newly-constituted 
city  of  Messene,  representing  an  amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of 
Spartan  territory  and  substance.  The  western  and  more  fertile 
half  of  Laconia  had  been  severed  fit)m  Sparta,  and  was  divided 
between  Messene  and  various  other  independent  cities ;  being 
tilled  chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Perioeki  and  Helots  of 
Sparta. 

In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter — when  the  collective  Hellenic  world,  for  the  first  ^2jJ^y* 
time  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  about  to  be  thrown  -u^eir  fear 
upon  its  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy  fit)m  Mace-  nooentna 
donia — ^this  altered  position  of  Sparta  was  a  circumstance  loponnefoa. 
of  grave  moment    Not  only  were  the  Peloponnesians  disunited, 
and  deprived  of  their  common  chief;  but  Megalopolis  and  Mes- 
sene, knowing  the  intense  hostility  of  Sparta  against  them — and 
her  great  superiority  of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that 
they  could  muster — ^lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.    Their 
neighbours  the  Argeians,  standing  enemies  of  Sparta,  were  well- 
disposed  to  protect  them ;  but  such  aid  was  insufficient  for  their 
defence,  without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance.    Accordingly  we 
shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  support  either  of  Thebes  or  of 
Athens,  whichever  could  be  had ;  and  ultimately  even  welcoming 
the  arms  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  protector  agiunst  the  inexpiable 
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hostility  of  Sparta.  Elis — placed  in  the  same  situation  with 
reference  to  Tripbylia,  as  Sparta  with  reference  to  Messene — 
complained  that  the  Triphylians,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  subjects, 
had  been  admitted  as  freemen  into  the  Arcadian  federation.  We 
shall  find  Sparta  endeavouring  to  engage  Elis  in  political  combi- 
nations, intended  to  ensure,  to  both,  the  recovery  of  lost  dominion.^ 
Of  these  combinations  more  will  be  said  hereafter ;  at  present  I 
merely  notice  the  general  fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta, 
combined  with  her  perpetually  menaced  aggression  against  Mes- 
sene and  Arcadia,  disorganised  Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed  its 
powers  of  Pan-hellenic  defence  against  the  new  foreign  enemy  n«w 
slowly  arising. 

The  once  powei*ful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact  completely 
B.C.  360-369.  broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
corinih.  daurus,  valuable  as  secondary  states  and  as  allies  of 
sikyon.  Sec.  gp^rta,  wcrc  uow  dctachcd  from  all  political  combination, 
aiming  only  to  keep  clear,  each  for  itself,  of  all  share  in  ooUision 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes.*  It  would  appear  also  that  Corinth 
had  recently  been  oppressed  and  disturbed  by  the  temporary 
despotism  of  Timophanes,  described  in  my  last  chapter ;  though 
the  date  of  that  event  cannot  be  precisely  made  out. 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas  now  resided, 
compara-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^™c  in  our  history,  without,  and  not  within, 
S,;duiS?^f  Peloponnesus;  at  Athens  and  Thebes.  Both  these 
Athens.  cities  wcrc  in  full  vigour  and  efficiency.  Athens  had  a 
numerous  fleet,  a  flourishing  commerce,  a  considerable  body  of 
maritime  and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her  synod  and 
contributing  to  a  common  frind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  joint 
security.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Greece. 
I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters,  how  her  general  Timo* 
theus  had  acquired  for  her  the  important  island  of  Samos,  together 
with  Pydna,  Meth6ne,  and  Potidaea,  in  the  Thermaic  Gulf;  how 
he  failed  (as  Iphikrates  had  failed  before  him)  in  more  than  one 
attempt  upon  Amphipolis ;  how  he  planted  Athenian  conquest  and 
settlers  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  which  territory,  after  having 
been  attacked  and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys,  was 
regained  by  the  continued  efforts  of  Athens  in  the  year  358  b.c. 
Athens  had  sustained  no  considerable  loss,  during  the  struggles 
which  ended  in  the  pacification  after  the  battie  of  Mantineia ;  and 


1  Demosthends,  Orat.  pro  Megalo- 
polit.  p.  203,  204.  8.  6-10;  p.  206.  b. 
18  —  and   indeed  the  whole    Oration, 


which  ifi  an  instruotive  exposition  of 
policy, 
s  Xen.  Hellen.  ^.  4,  6,  10. 
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her  condition  appears  on  tlie  whole  to  have  been  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  since  her  disasters  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable.  She 
had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponnesian  allies  who  j^^^  ^ 
formed  the  overwhelming  array  of  Epaminondas,  when  he  '"»**^- 
first  invaded  Laconia,  under  the  f^esh  anti-Spartan  impulse  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  She  retained  only 
Argos,  together  with  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene.  The 
three  last  added  little  to  her  strength,  and  needed  her  watchful 
support ;  a  price  which  Epaminondas  had  been  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  against  Sparta.  But 
the  body  of  extra  Peloponnesian  allies  grouped  round  Thebes  was 
still  considerable  ;  ^  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  the  Malians,  the 
Herakleots,  roost  of  the  Thessalians,  and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Enboea;  perhaps  also  the  Akamanians.  The 
Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant  allies,  disposed  to  circumscribe 
their  obligations  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  mutual  defence  in 
case  of  invasion :  and  we  shall  presently  find  the  relations  between 
the  two  becoming  positively  hostile.  Besides  these  allies,  the 
Thcbans  possessed  the  valuable  position  of  Or5pus,  on  the  north- 
eastern firontier  of  Attica ;  a  town  which  had  been  wrested  from 
Athens  six  years  before,  to  the  profound  mortification  of  the 
Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  Boeotia,  Thebes  had  pro- 
digiously increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Borotia.  She  had 
appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of  Plataea  and  Thespise  on 
her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Koroneia  and  Orchomenus  near  upon 
her  northern ;  by  conquest  and  partial  expulsion  of  their  prior 
inhabitants.  How  and  when  these  acquisitions  had  been  brought 
about,  has  been  already  explained :  ^  here  I  merely  recall  the  fact, 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  Thebes  in  359  B.O. — ^That  these  four 
towns,  having  been  in  372  B.C.  autonomous — joined  with  her  only 
by  the  definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy — and  partly 
even  in  actual  hostility  against  her — had  now  lost  their  autonomy 
with  their  free  citizens,  and  had  become  absorbed  into  her  property 


«  Xenrtph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23;  Tii.  5, 
4.  Diodor.  t.v,  62.  The  Akarnanians 
had  beeD  allies  of  Thebes  at  the  time 
of  the  first  expedition  of  Epaminondas 
into  Peloponnesus;  whether  they  re- 
mained so  at  the  time  of  his  last  expe- 
dition, is  not  certain.  But  as  the 
Theban  ascendency  o^er  Thessaly  was 


much  greater  at  the  last  of  those  tws 
periods  than  at  the  first,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  had  not  lost  their  hold 
upon  the  Lokrians  and  Malians,  who 
(as  well  as  the  Phokians)  lay  between 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly. 

s  See   Cht^.  LXXYII.,    LXXYIII., 
and  LXXX. 
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to  Grecian 
feeling. 


and  soTereignty.  The  domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  acroes 
BcBotia  from  the  frontiers  of  Phokis  ^  on  the  north-west  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica  on  the  south. 
The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  four  autonomous 
cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  moment  in  reference  to  the 
period  now  before  us ;  not  simply  because  it  swelled  the 
power  and  pride  of  the  Thebans  themselyes ;  but  also 
because  it  raised  a  strong  body  of  un&vourable  senti- 
ment against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of  Laconia,  the  Thebans  had 
annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third  of  the  free  Bceotian  territory. 
The  revival  of  free  Messenian  citizenship,  after  a  suspend^ 
existence  of  more  than  two  centuries,  had  recently  been  welcomed 
with  universal  satisfaction.  How  much  would  that  same  feeling 
be  shocked  when  Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment, four  autonomous  communities,  all  of  her  own  Boeotian 
kindred  —  one  of  these  communities  too  being  Orchomenus, 
respected  both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  traditionary  legends! 
Little  pains  was  taken  to  canvass  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had  exceeded  the  measure  of  rigour 
warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the  time.  In  the  patriotic  and 
national  conceptions  of  every  Greek,  HeUas  consisted  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  autonomous,  fraternal,  city-communities.  The  extinction 
of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb  from  the 
organized  body.  Repugnance  towards  Thebes,  arising  out  of  these 
proceedings,  affected  strongly  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and 
manifests  itself  especially  in  the  language  of  Athenian  orators, 
exaggerated  by  mortification  on  account  of  the  loss  of  Oropus.^ 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetes  and  the 
'^^^T  Phthiot  Achseans,  were  among  those  subject  to  the 
Pbera.  ascendency  of  Thebes.  Even  *  the  powerful  and  cruel 
despot,  Alexander  of  Pherse,  was  numbered  in  this  catalogue.' 
The  cities  of  fertile  Thessaly,  possessed  by  powerful  oligarchies 
with  numerous  dependent  seifs,  were  generally  a  prey  to  intestine 
conflict  and  municipal  rivalry  with  each  other ;  disorderly  as  well 


1  Orchomeniu  was  conterminouB  with 
the  Phokian  territory  (PausanuiB,  ix. 
39,  1). 

>  Iflokratds,  Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  b.  21 ; 
Demosthenda  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  490.  s. 
121;  pro  Megalopol.  p.  208.  a.  29 ;  Phi- 
lippic ii.  p.  69.  a.  15. 


'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  4 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidaa,  o.  35.  Wachamuth 
atatea,  in  my  judgement,  erroneooaly, 
that  Thebes  was  disappointed  in  her 
attempt  to  establish  ascendency  ^  Thes- 
saly (Hellenisoh.  Alterthiimery  toI.  uL 
X.  p.  338). 
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as  faithless.^  The  Aleuadae,  chiefs  at  Larissa — and  the  Skopadse, 
at  Krannon — had  been  once  the  ascendent  families  in  the  country. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and  the  energetic  Jason,  Pherse 
had  been  exalted  to  the  first  rank.  Under  Jason  as  tagus  (federal 
general),  the  whole  force  of  Thessaly  was  united,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  circumjacent  tributaries,  Macedonian,  Epirotic, 
Dolopian,  &c:,  and  a  well-organized  standing  army  of  mercenaries 
besides.  He  could  muster  8000  cavalry,  20,000  hoplites,  and 
peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more  considerable.'  A 
military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  hands  of  one  alike  able 
and  aspiring,  ndsed  universal  alarm,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  employed  in  some  great  scheme  of  conquest,  either  within  or 
without  Greece,  had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  assassina- 
tion in  370  B.C.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.' 
His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  succeeded  to  his  position  as 
tagus,  but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence.  The  latter,  a  brutal 
tyrant,  put  to  death  the  former,  and  was  in  his  turn  slain,  after  a 
short  interval,  by  a  successor  yet  worse,  hb  nephew  Alexander, 
who  lived  and  retained  power  at  Pherse,  for  about  ten  years  (368- 
358  ac). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended  with  success 
against  the  Thebans,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  in  Alexander 
Thessaly.    But  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  362  b.c.,  bis  cm^tuc 
he  had  been  reduced  into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  thmolS^ 
ally  of  Thebes,  and  had  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  army  which 
marched  under  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.    During  the  year 
362-361  B.C.,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  against  Athens,  the 
enemy  of  Thebes ;   carrying  on  a  naval  war  against  her,  not 
without  partial  success,  and  damage  to  her  commerce.^    And  as  the 
foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes  everywhere  was  probably  impaired 
by  the  death  of  her  great  leader  Epaminondas,  Alexander  of 
Pherse  recovered  strength ;  continuing  to  be  the  greatest  potentate 
in  Tliessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until  the  time 


1  Plato,  Eriton,  p.  53  D;  Xenoph. 
Hemorab.  i.  2,  24 ;  DemoBthen.  Olynth. 
i.  p.  15.  s.  23;  Demosth.  oont.  Arlsto- 
kratem,  p.  658.  b.  133. 

"  Pei^t  ire  (the  Roman  codbuI 
QuinctioB  FlamininuB)  in  ThesBaliam: 
ubi  non  liberands  modo  dTitates  erant. 
Bed  es  omni  coUuvione  et  oonfusione  in 
aliquam  tolerabilem  formam  redi^ndoe. 
Nee  enim  temporum  modo  Titiis,  ac 
violentU  et  licentift  regift  (u  e.  the  Ma- 


cedonian) turbati  erant:  Bed  inquieto 
etiam  ingenio  gentis,  neo  oomitia,  neo 
conventum,  neo  concilium  nllum,  non 
per  Beditionem  et  tnmultum,  jam  inde 
a  principio  ad  nostram  uaque  astatem, 
traduoentlB  "  (Livy,  xxziv.  51). 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  19. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  4,  32. 

^  DemoBtheneB  adv.  Polyklem,  p. 
1207.  B.  5,  6  ;  Diodor.  zv.  61-95.  Bee 
Chlip.  LXXX. 
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of  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  b.c.^  He  then  perished,  in 
the  vigour  of  age  and  in  the  fulness  of  power.  Against  oppressed 
subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take  security  by  means  of  mercenary 
guards ;  but  he  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  ThebS 
and  the  act  of  her  brothers: — a  memorable  illustration  of  the 
general  position  laid  down  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecian  despot 
could  calculate  neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and 
that  his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  his  own 
household  or  kindred.*  The  brutal  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  proceedings,  had  inspired  his  wife  with  mingled 
hatred  and  fear.  Moreover  she  had  learnt  from  words  dropped  in 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intending  to  put  to  death  her 
brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lykophron — and  along  with 
them  herself ;  partly  because  she  was  childless,  and  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  re-marrying  with  the  widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason, 
who  resided  at  Thebes.  Accordingly  Thebe,  apprising  her 
brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with  them  the  means  of  assas- 
sinating Alexander.  The  bed-chamber  which  she  shared  with  him 
was  in  an  upper  story,  accessible  only  by  a  removeable  staircase  or 
ladder ;  at  the  foot  of  which  there  lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiff 
in  chains,  and  a  Thracian  soldier  tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country.  The  whole  house  moreover  was  regularly  occupied  by  a 
company  of  guards  ;  and  it  is  even  siud  that  the  wardrobe  and 
closets  of  Thebe  were  searched  every  evening  for  concealed 
weapons.  These  numerous  precautions  of  mistrust,  however,  were 
baffled  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her  brothers  during  all  the 
day  in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding-place.  At  night,  Alexander,  coming 
to  bed  intoxicated,  soon  fell  fast  asleep ;  upon  which  Thebe  stole 
out  of  the  room — directed  the  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  under  pretence  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  un- 


*  I  concur  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(Fa£t.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  359  B.C.,  and 
Appendix,  c.  15)  in  thinking  that  thia 
is  the  prohable  date  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Alexander  of  PhersB;  which 
event  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xvi. 
14)  under  the  year  357-356  B.C.,  yet 
in  conjunction  with  a  series  of  subse- 
quent events,  and  in  a  manner  scarcely 
coustruning  us  to  believe  that  he 
meant  to  affirm  the  assassination  itself 
as  having  actually  taken  place  in  that 
year. 

To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  another  may  be  added,  bor- 
rowed from  the  expresidon  of  Plutarch 


CPelopidas,  c.  35)  6\lyo¥  fforepor.  He 
states  that  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander oocuiTed  "a  little  while"  after 
the  period  when  the  Thebans,  avenging 
the  death  of  Pelopidas,  reduced  that 
despot  to  submission.  Now  this  re- 
duction cannot  be  placed  later  than 
'MiS  B.C.  That  interval  therefore  which 
Plutarch  calls  "a  little  whUe,"  will  be 
three  years,  if  we  place  the  assassination 
in  359  B.C.,  sir  years,  if  we  place  it  in 
357-356  BC.  Three  years  is  a  more 
suitable  interpretation  of  the  words  than 
six  years. 
'  Xedoph.  Hiero,  1.  38;  ii.  10;  iii.  8. 
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disturbed  repose — and  then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After 
spreading  wool  upon  the  stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread  might 
be  noiseless,  she  went  again  up  into  the  bed-room,  and  brought 
away  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which  always  hung  near  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  however,  the  three  young 
men,  still  trembling  at  the  magnitude  of  the  risk,  hesitated  to 
mount  the  stair ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except 
by  her  distinct  threat,  that  if  they  flinched,  she  would  awaken 
Alexander  and  expose  them.  At  length  they  mounted,  and 
entered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burning;  while 
Thebe,  having  opened  the  door  for  them,  again  closed  it,  and 
posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The  brothers  then  approached  the 
bed :  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the  feet,  another  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a  sword  thrust  him  through.^ 

After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this  deed,  popular 
on  account  of  the  odious  character  of  the  slain  despot,  riNiphonua 
Thebe  contrived  to  win  over  the  mercenary  troops,  and  pSSS-^io* 
to  ensure  the  sceptre  to  herself  and  her  eldest  brother  ?hJpJenJlIn 
Tisiphonus.     After  this  change,  it  would  appear  that  **y°"^y- 
the  power  of  the  new  princes  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  Alexander 
had  been,  so  that  additional  elements  of  weakness  and  discord 
were  introduced  into  Thcssaly.     This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the 
material  circumstances  paving  the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
acquire  ascendency  in  Greece — as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360-3r)9  B.C.,  that  Perdikkas,  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Macedon— 
was  sliun,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.     He  perished,  ac-  ^If^of*^ 
cording  to  one  account,  in   a  bloody  battle  with  the  '^"*"'^»»- 
lllyrians,   wherein   4000   Macedonians  fell   also ;    according  to 
another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous 
subornation  of  his  mother  Eurydike.' 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign 
we  know  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  general  Timotheus 
in  war  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Pydna,  Potid^ea,  Torone,  and  other  neighbouring  places  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt 

>  Xenoph.    HaUen.    ti.    4,  36,    37 ;  I  ments. 
Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  35;  Conon,  ap.  |      '  Justin,  vif.  5;  Diodor.  xyi.  2.    The 


Photium,  Narr.  50.  Codex,  186;  Cioero, 
de  Offic.  ii.  7.  The  detaiU  of  the 
assaBfiination,   g^ven  in  these  authors, 


allusion  in  the  speech  of  Philotas  im- 
tnediately  prior  to  his  execution  (Cur- 
tius,  vi.  43.  p.  591,  Miitsel)  supports 


diffar.      I    have    principally    followed  '  the   affirmation  of  Justin — that  Per- 
Xenophon,  and  have  admitted  nothing  {  dikkos  was  assassinated, 
positively  inconsistent  with  his  state- 
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against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  important  place  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison,  both  against  them  and  for  himself.  He  was  engaged  in 
serious  conflicts  with  the  lUyrians.^  It  appears  too  that  he  was  not 
without  some  literary  inclinations — ^waa  an  admirer  of  intellectual 
men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato  at  Athens.  Distinguished 
philosophers  or  sophists,  like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  enjoyed  renown, 
combined  with  a  certain  measure  of  influence,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  Grecian  world.  Forty  years  before,  Archelaus 
king  of  Macedonia  had  shown  favour  to  Plato,*  then  a  young  man, 
as  well  as  to  his  master  Sokrates.  Amyntas,  the  father  both  of 
Perdikkas  and  of  Philip,  had  throughout  his  reign  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  leading  Athenians,  especially  Iphikrates  and  Timo- 
theus;  the  former  of  whom  he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son; 
Aristotle,  afterwards  so  eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Niko- 
machus  the  confidential  physician  of  Amyntas'),  had  been  for  some 
time  studying  at  Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato ;  moreover  Perdikkas 
during  his  reign  had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
— Euphraeus  of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself  much  to  the 
guidance  of  £uphr»us,  who  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates,  and  permitted  none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of 
studious  habits ;  thus  exciting  much  disgust  among  the  military 
Macedonians.^  It  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato, 
that  we  find  his  advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by 
Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in  Mace- 
donia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through  Euphraeus, 
Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own  brother  Philip  a 
portion  of  territory  or  an  appanage  in  Macedonia.  In  368  b.c. 
(during  the  reign  of  Alexander  elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and 
Philip),  Pelopidas  had  reduced  Macedonia  to  partial  submission, 
and  had  taken  hostages  for  its  fidelity  ;  among  which  hostages  was 
the  youthful  Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years  at  Thebes.^ 


^  Antipater  (the  general  of  Philip 
and  viceroy  of  his  Bon  Alexander  in 
Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  left  an 
hiBtorical  work,  Ilcpd/icirov  wpd^€is  *IAXv- 
piK^  (SuidaB,  ▼.  'Ayriwarpos),  which 
can  hardly  refer  to  any  other  Perdikkas 
than  the  one  now  before  us. 

s  AthenssuB,  zi.  p.  506  E.  WArctp, 
ty  2irc^<r<vir<{y  ^0*1  ^(Xroroy  6irra  *Af»- 

s  Diogends  LaSrt.  y.  1, 1. 

4  Athenseufl,  xi.  p.  506  £.  p.  508  £. 


The  fourth  among  the  letters  of  Plato 
(alluded  to  by  Diogente  La^rt.  iii.  62)  is 
addressed  to  Perdikkas,  partly  in  re> 
commendation  and  praise  of  Euphrseus. 
There  appears  nothing  to  prove  it  to 
be  spurious;  but  whether  it  be  spu- 
rious or  genuine,  the  fact  that  Plato 
corresponded  with  Perdikkas  is  suffi- 
ciently probable. 

*  Justin,  vi.  9;  vii.  5.  "Philippus 
obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus,"  &o. 

Gompace  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c  26; 
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How  or  when  he  left  that  city,  we  cannot  clearly  make  out  He 
seems  to  have  returned  to  Macedonia  after  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Alorites ;  probably  without  opposition  from 
the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a  hostage  was  then  diminished. 
The  fact  that  he  was  confided  (together  with  his  brother  Perdikkas) 
by  his  mother  Eurydike  to  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  general 
Iphikrates,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia — has  been  recounted 
in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip  fared  during  the  regency  of 
Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not  know ;  we  might  even 
suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to  Thebes  as  a  safer  residence. 
But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas,  having  slain  Ptolemy  Alorites, 
became  king,  Philip  resided  in  Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from 
Perdikkas  (as  already  stated),  through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a 
separate  district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  Perdikkas  in  360-359  b.c.  ;  organising  a  separate 
military  force  of  his  own  (like  Derdas  in  382  b.c.,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  war  upon  Olynthus  ^) ;  and  probably  serving 
at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  much  importance  in  deter- 
mining his  future  character.*    Though  detained  at  Thebes,  Philip 


Diodor/xT.  67;  xvi.  2;  and  the  copious 
note  of  Wesseling  upon  the  latter  pas- 
sage. The  two  passages  of  Diodorus 
are  not  very  consistent;  in  the  latter, 
he  states  that  Philip  had  been  deposited 
at  Thebes  by  the  lUyrians,  to  whom  he 
had  been  xnade  over  as  a  hostage  by 
his  father  Amyntas.  This  is  highly 
improbable;  as  weU  for  other  reasons 
(assigned  by  Wesseling),  as  because  the 
Illyrians,  if  they  ever  received  him  as 
a  hostage,  would  not  send  him  to 
Thebes,  but  keep  him  in  their  own 
possession.  The  memorable  interview 
described  by  .^chinds  —  between  the 
Athenian  general  Iphikratdft  and  the 
Macedonian  queen  Eurydikd  with  her 
two  youthful  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip 
— must  have  taken  place  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Ftolemy  Aloritds, 
and  before  the  accession  of  Perdikkas. 
The  expressions  of  ^schinte  do  not, 
perhaps,  necessarily  compel  us  to  sup- 
pose the  interview  to  have  taken  place 
imniediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(.^schinds,  Fal.  Leg.  p.  31,  32):  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
the  orator  with  the  recognition  of  three 
years*  continuous  residence  at  Thebes, 
rlathe  (Geschichte  Hakedoniens,  vol.  i. 

VOL,  VII. 


p.  39-47)  supposes  .^!schinds  to  have 
allowed  himself  an  oratorical  misrepre- 
sentation, when  he  states  that  Philip 
was  present  in  Macedonia  at  the  in- 
terview with  Iphikratte.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulty ;  but  the  chronological 
statements,  as  they  now  stand,  can  , 
hardly  be  all  correct.  It  is  possible 
that  Fhilip  may  have  gone  again  back 
to  Thebes,  or  may  have  been  sent 
back,  after  the  interview  with  Iphi- 
kratie ;  we  might  thus  obtain  a  space 
of  three  years  for  his  stay,  at  two 
several  times,  in  that  city.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  his  condition  at  Thebes 
was  one  of  durance  and  ill-treatment. 
See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  HeU.  App.  iy.  p. 
229. 

1  Athenseus,  xi.  p.  506.  dtarp^^r 
8*  ivroMa  Hvaniv  (Philippua),  &o. 
About  Perdas,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  y. 
2,38. 

'  It  was  in  after  times  a  frequent 
practice  with  the  Roman  Senate,  when 
imposing  terms  of  peace  on  kings  half- 
conquerod,  to  require  hostages  for 
fidelity,  with  a  young  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  among  the  number ;  and  it 
commonly  happened  that  the    latter, 

2  T 
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was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect.  He  resided  with  Pam- 
Philip  as  •  menes,  one  of  the  principal  citizens ;  he  probably  enjoyed 
Tbebes-  good  literary  and  rhetorical  teaching,  since  as  a  speaker, 
acquired-     in  aftcr  life,  he  possessed  considerable  talent ;  ^  and  he 

foundAtioD  ,         ,  *^       .       -  •      ^         ^»  •         1  •!  1 

laid  of  his  may  also  have  received  some  instruction  m  philosophy, 
taiyahiiity.  though  hc  ncvcr  Subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for 
it,  and  though  the  assertion  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythago- 
reans merits  little  credence.  But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of  all, 
which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was  derived  from  the  society  and  from 
the  living  example  of  men  like  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  These 
were  leading  citizens,  manifesting  those  qualities  which  ensured  for 
them  the  steady  admiration  of  a  free  community — and  of  a  Theban 
community,  more  given  to  action  than  to  speech ;  moreover  they 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders — one  of  them  the 
ablest  organiser  and  the  most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as  cavalry 
and  as  infantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a  roan  as  Epaminondas, 
was  eminently  suggestive  to  a  young  Macedonian  prince ;  and 
became  still  more  efficacious  when  combined  with  the  personal 
conversation  of  the  victor  of  Leuktra — the  first  man  whom  Philip 
learnt  to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in  his  military 
career.'  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most  advanced 
strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of  reflection, 
comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes,  to  the  subordinate  government 
of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  elder  brother  Perdikkas, 
B.C.  360-869.  PJ^il'P  organised  a  military  force ;  and  in  so  doing  had 
condiuanof  the  Opportunity  of  applying  to  practice,  though  at  first  on 
deatifoV  *  a  limited  scale,  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  illustrious 
Pterdudcas.  Xhcbans.  He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  troops  belonging 
to  and  organised  by  himself — when  the  unexpected  death  of 
Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of  doubt  and  hazard.  Perdikkas  had 
left  an  infant  son ;  there  existed,  moreover,  three  princes,  Archelaus, 


after  a  few  yean*  reddenoe  at  Rome, 
returned  home  an  altered  man  on  many 
points.  * 

See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  younger 
son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
younger  brother  of  Perseus  (Livy» 
xxxiii.  13;  xxxix.  53;  xl.  5),  of  the 
young  Parthian  princes,  Yononte  (Ta- 
citus, Annal.  ii.  1,  2),  Phraatds  (^Tacit. 
Annal.  vi.  32),  Heherdatte  (Tacit  Ann. 


xU.  10, 11). 

^  Even  in  the  opinion  of  very  com* 
potent  judges :  tube  .Aschinda,  Fkls.  Leg. 
c.  18.  p.  253. 

>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26.    fifXcv- 

Tcpl  rohs  iro\4fiovs  Kid  ris  ffrpaniyltts 
^pwrr4ipio¥  %<rt»s  Karaifo^ast  &  fUKfhp  iw 
r^y  rov  iufUphs  ifMr^i  lU^ww^  ^tc 
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Arida&uSi  and  Menelaus,^  sons  of  Amyntas  by  another  wife  or 
mistress  Gygsea,  and  therefore  half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and 
Philip:  there  were  also  two  other  pretenders  to  the  crown — 
Pausanias  (who  had  before  aspired  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Amyntas),  seconded  by  a  Thracian  prince — and  Argseus,  aided  by. 
the  Athenians.  To  these  dangers  was  to  be  added,  attack  from 
the  neighbouring  barbaric  nations,  lUyrians,  Pseonians,  and 
Thracians — always  ready  ^  to  assail  and  plunder  Macedonia  at 
every  moment  of  intestine  weakness.  It  would  appear  that 
Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the  lUyrians :  his  death  followed, 
either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or  by  the  machinations  of  his 
mother  Eurydike.  Perhaps  both  the  wound  in  battle  and  the 
assassination  may  be  real  facts.' 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as  guardian 
of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdikkas.  Emhamn- 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture  were  so  formidable,  SSJJew"* 
that  the  Macedonians  around  constrained  him  to  assume  £2  h^^ 
the  crown.*    Of  his  three  half-brothers,  he  put  to  death  ««<«»<i- 
one,  and  was  only  prevented  from  kiUing  the  other  two  by  their 
flight  into  exile ;  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  at  Olynthus.    They 
had  either  found,  or  were  thought  likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Mace- 
donia to  sustain  their  pretensions  to  the  crown.^ 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though  descending 
in  a  particular  family,  was  open  to  frequent  and  bloody  ifaoedoDini 
dispute  between  the  individual  members  of  that  family,  eo^enunent. 
and  usually  fell  to  the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  among  them. 
None  but  an  energetic  man,  indeed,  could  well  maintain  himself 
there,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  Philip's  accession.  The 
Macedonian  monarchy  has  been  called  a  limited  monarchy ;  and 
in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  this  proposition  is  true.    But  what 


^  Justin,  vii.  4.  MenelauB,  the  father 
of  Amyntas  and  grandfather  of  Philip, 
18  stated  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
son;  while  Amyntas  himself  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  an  attendant  or 
slave  of  JEropus  (^Han,  Y .  H.  zii.  43). 
Our  information  respecting  the  relations 
of  the  successive  kings,  and  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  in  Macedonia,  is  obscure 
and  unsatisfiflurtory.  Justin  (/.  c.)  agrees 
-with  ^lian  in  calling  the  fether  of 
Amyntas  Menelaus ;  but  Dexippus  (ap. 
Syncellum,  p.  263)  calls  him  Aridseus ; 
while  Diodorua  (ziv.  92)  calls  him 
Tharraleus. 


'  Jastin,  xzix.  1. 

*  Diodor.  zvi.  2;  Jastin,  vii.  5;  Quint. 
Curt.  vi.  48,  26. 

*  Justin,  vii.  5.  Amyntas  lived 
through  the  reign  of  Phihp,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  See  Justin, 
xii.  6 ;  Quintus  Curbus,  vi.  34,  17;  with 
the  note  of  Hiitzel. 

*  Justin,  viii.  3.  "Post  hsBc  Olyn- 
thios  aggreditur  (Philip)  :  receperant 
enim  per  misericordiam,  post  csedem 
unius,  duos  fratres  ejus,  quos  Philippus, 
ex  novercft  genitos,  velut  participes  r^gni, 
interficere  gestiebat." 

2  T  2 
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the  limitations  were,  or  how  they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not 
know.  That  there  were  some  ancient  forms  and  customs,  which 
the  king  habitually  respected,  we  cannot  doubt ;  ^  as  there  probably 
were  also  among  the  Illyrian  tribes,  the  Epirots,  and  others  of  the 
neighbouring  warlike  nations.  A  general  assembly  was  occasion- 
ally convened,  for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  some  important 
proposition,  or  trying  some  conspicuous  accused  person.  But 
though  such  ceremonies  were  recognised  and  sometimes  occurred, 
the  occasions  were  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  serious  consti- 
tutional check  upon  the  regal  authority.*  The  facts  of  Ma^donian 
history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us,  exhibit  the  kings  acting  on 
their  own  feelings  and  carrying  out  their  own  schemes — consulting 
whom  they  please  and  when  they  please — ^subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  not  offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of  that 
military  population  whom  they  commanded.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and  unexampled 
success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Each 
of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts  from  their  soldiers,  whom 
they  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  in  willing  obedience  and 
attachment ;  just  as  Jason  of  Pher«  had  done  before  with  his 


I  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  11.    od  $i^t 

Kta-tw  (Alexander  and  his  ancestors 
before  him). 

^  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  Alexander  for  conspiracy  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  near  to  head-quarters,  is  the 
example  most  insisted  on  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  custom,  of  public  trial  in 
criminal  accusations.  Quintus  Curtius 
says  (vi.  32,  25),  ''  De  capitalibus  rebus 
-vetusto  Macedonum  more  inquii^bat 
exercitus:  in  pace  erat  vulgi:  et  nihil 
potestas  regum  valebat,  nisi  prius  va- 
luisset  auctoritas."  Compare  Arrian, 
iii.  26 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  79,  80. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Macedonian 
custom,  in  reference  to  conspicuous 
pereous  accused  of  treason,  we  may 
readily  believe;  and  that  an  officer  of 
the  great  rank  and  military  reputation 
of  Philotas,  if  suspected  of  treason, 
could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  any  other 
way.  If  he  was  condemned,  all  his 
relatives  and  kinsmen,  whether  impli- 
cated or  not,  became  involved  in  the 
same  condemnation.  Several  among 
the  kinsmen  of  Philotas  either  fled  or 
Villed  themselves;  and  Alexander  then 
issued  an  edict  pardoning    them    all. 


except  Parmenio;  who  was  in  Media, 
and  whom  he  sent  secret  orders  in- 
stantly to  despatch.  If  the  proceedings 
against  Philotas,  sa  described  by  Curtius, 
are  to  be  taken  as  correct,  it  is  rsUier 
an  appeal  made  by  Alexander  to  the 
soldiery,  for  their  consent  to  his  killing 
a  dangerous  enemy,  than  an  investiga- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Olympias,  during  the  intestine  con- 
tests wiuch  followed  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  seems  to  have  put  to  death 
as  many  illustrious  Macedonians  as  she 
chose,  without  any  form  of  trial.  But 
when  her  enemy  Kasaander  got  the 
upper  hand,  subdued  and  captured  her, 
he  did  not  venture  to  put  her  to  death 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  a 
Macedonian  assembly  (Diodor.  xix.  11, 
51;  Justin,  xiv.  6;  Pausanias,  i.  11, 
2).  These  Macedonian  assemblies,  in- 
sofar as  we  read  of  them,  appear  to  be 
summoned  chiefly  as  mere  instruments 
to  sanction  some  predetermined  pur- 
pose of  the  king  or  the  militarv  leader 
predominant  at  the  time.  Flathe  (Ge- 
schicht.  Makedon.  p.  43-45)  greatly 
overrates,  in  my  judgement,  the  rights 
and  powers  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian 
people. 
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standing  army  of  mercenaries.^  During  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  army  manifests  itself  as  the  only  power  by  his  side,  to  which 
even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow ;  after  his  death,  its 
power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more  ascendent  But  so  far  as  the 
history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us,  I  perceive  no  evidence  of 
co-ordinate  political  bodies,  or  standing  apparatus  (either  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the  power  of  the  king — such  as  to 
justify  in  any  way  the  comparison  drawn  by  a  modem  historian 
between  the  Macedonian  and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his  numerous 
enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians  by  seasonable  proceeding^ 
presents  and  promises ;  so  that  the  competition  of  Pau-  agiinit^ts 
sanias    for  the   throne  became   no   longer    dangerous.  "^i^T 
There  remained  as  assailants  the  Athenians  with  Argseus  Ttai?S*^ 
from  seaward,  and  the  lUyrians  from  landward.  Athenians,  • 

But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient  to  make  head 
against  all.  While  he  hastened  to  reorganise  the  force  of  the 
country,  to  extend  the  application  of  those  improved  military 
arrangements  which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own 
province,  and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective 
harangues,*  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians  had 
never  before  heard  from  regal  lips — he  contrived  to  fence  off  the 
attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  convenient  moment 

He  knew  that  the   possession   of  Amphipolis  was   the   great 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  war  against  He  evacuates 
Macedonia  for  some  years,  and  for  which  they  now  H?d«i!£aa^ 
espoused  the  cause  of  Argseus.     Accordingly  he  pro-  ^Sli^^d 
fessed  his  readiness  at  once  to  give  up  to  them  this  ^?f  0117 
important  place,  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  garrison  aX^^***' 
whereby  Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them,  and  leaving  p^^^^en- 
the  town  to  its  own  citizen&     This  act  was  probably  construed  by 
the  Athenutns  as  tantamount  to  an  actual  cession ;  for  even  if 
Amphipolis  should  still  hold  out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of 
their  power  to  reduce  it  when  unaided.     Philip  farther  despatched 
letters  to  Athens,  expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received  into 
her  alliance,  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father  Amyntas 
before  him.^    These  proceedings  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Athenians  lukewann  in  the  cause  of  Argaeus.     For 
Mantias  the  Athenian  admiral,  though  he  conveyed  that  prince  by 
sea  to  Methone,  yet  stayed  in  the  seaport  himself,  while  Argseus 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi  1,  6,  16.  t     '  DemosthendB  oont.  ArisiokFat.    p. 

t  Diodor.  xvi.  2,  3.  |  660.  8.  144. 
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inarched  inland — with  some  returning  exiles,  a  body  of  iner- 
cenarieSy  and  a  few  Athenian  volunteers — to  Mgsd  or  Edessa ;  ^ 
hoping  to  procure  admission  into  that  ancient  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  But  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  hino  ; 
and  in  his  march  back  to  Methone,  he  was  attacked  and  completely 
defeated  by  Philip.  His  fugitive  troops  found  shelter  on  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender.  Philip 
suffered  the  greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms,  requiring  only 
that  Argsus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with  especial  courtesy, 
preserved  to  them  all  their  property,  and  sent  them  home  full  of 
gratitude,  with  conciliatory  messages  to  the  people  of  Athen& 
The  exiles,  Arg2eus  among  them,  having  become  his  prisoners, 
were  probably  put  to  death.* 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  towards  the  Athenian 
Philip  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacuation  of  Amphipolis, 

SdtjhTltSS  produced  the  most  favourable  effect  upon  the  temper  of 
hteriJtoto  tJ^®  Athenian  public,  and  disposed  them  to  accept  his 
Ami^poiis.  pax;ific  offcrs.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded.  Philip 
renounced  all  claim  to  Amphipolis,  acknowledging  that  town  as  a 
possession  rightfully  belonging  to  Athena'  By  such  renundation 
he  really  abandoned  no  rightful  possession ;  for  Amphipolis  had 
never  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  kings ;  nor  had  any  Macedonian 
soldiers  ever  entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when  the 
citizens  had  invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence 
against  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained  the 
chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling.  They 
congratulated  themselves  in  the  hope,  probably  set  forth  with 
confidence  by  the  speakers  who  supported  the  peace,  that  the 
Amphipolitans  alone  would  never  think  of  resisting  the  acknow- 
ledged claims  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coast,  and  had  his 
victories  of    hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Blyrians  and  Pseonians  of 

Philip  OYW  .  •  •»-  . 

theiw  the  interior.  He  marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
uyriaiu.  PsBOuians  (seemingly  along  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Axius),  whom  he  found  weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king 
Agis.  He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced  them  to  submit  to 
Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
lUyrians — a  more  serious  and  formidable  undertaking.  The  names 
lUyriaiMy  PceanianSj  Thradan^y  &c.,  did  not  designate  any  united 

^  Diodor.  zvi.  3 ;   Demosihen.  oont.  I  ru^as  voXir&Wf  &e.    Justin,  yu.  6. 
Aristokrat.  p.  660  ui  sup,    rmy  rnwriprnp  \      '  Diodor.  xyI.  3.        '  Diodor.  xvi.  4. 
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national  masses,  but  were  applied  to  a  great  number  of  kindred 
tribes  or  clans,  each  distinct,  separately  governed,  and  having  its 
particular  name  and  customSb  The  Illyrian  and  PsBonian  tribes 
occupied  a  wide  space  of  territory  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  over  the  modern  Bosnia  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  river  Save.  But  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes 
from  the  westward  was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
more  noHherly  Illyrians  and  Psonians,  circumscribing  their  occu- 
pancy and  security,  and  driving  them  farther  southward  ;  sometimes 
impelling  them  to  find  subsistence  and  plunder  by  invasions  of 
Macedonia  or  by  maritime  piracies  agiunst  Grecian  commerce  in 
the  Adriatia^  The  Illyrians  had  become  more  dangerous  neigh- 
bours to  Macedonia  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydi- 
des ;  and  it  seems  that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for 
purposes  of  invasion  and  plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its 
force.  It  was  under  a  diief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised 
himself  to  command  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a  charcoal 
burner ;  a  roan  renowned  for  his  bravery,  but  yet  more  renowned 
for  dealings  rigidly  just  towards  his  soldiers,  especially  in  the 
distribution  of  plunder.*  Bardylis  and  his  Illyrians  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Western  Macedonia  (west 
of  Mount  Bermius),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  towns, 
villages,  and  plains,'  and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians  to  the 
defensible,  yet  barren  hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had  now  contrived  to  increase  to  the 
number  of  10,000  foot  and  600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis 
were  about  equal ;  yet  on  hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a 
proposition  tendering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party 
should  retain  what  it  actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being 
rejected,  the  two  armies  speedily  met  Philip  had  collected 
around  him  on  the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with 
whom  he  made  his  most  vigorous  onset ;  manoeuvring  at  the  same 
time  with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as.  to  attack  the  left  flank  of  the 
Illyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  was  for  some  time  undedded ;  nor  could  the  king  of 


'  See  the  remarks  of  Niebubr,  on 
these  migrations  of  Qallio  tribes  from 
the  west,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
prior  population  established  between 
the  Danube  and  the  JSgean  Sea  |(Nie- 
buhr,  Yortrage  uber  alte  Qeschichte, 
vol.  iii  p.  22b,  281 ;  also  the  ^^lier 


work  of  the  same  author — Eleine 
Schriften,  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Qe- 
schichte  der  Skythen,  p.  375). 

3  Theopompus,  Fragm.  35,  ed.  Di- 
dot;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  11  ;  Diodor. 
zyI.  4. 

*  Arrian,  yil.  9,  2,  3. 
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evacuated 
by  Philip— 
the  Athe- 
nlaofl  neglect 
it. 


Macedon  break  the  oblong  square  into  which  his  enemies    had 
formed  themselves.     But  at  length  his  cavalry  were  enabled    to 
charge  them  so  eflFectively  in  flank  and  rear,  that  victory  decla.red 
in  his  favour.     The  Illyrians  fled,  were  vigorously  pursued   with 
the  loss  ol  7000  men,  and  never  again  rallied.    BaitLylis  presently 
sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by  renouncing  all  his 
conquests    in  Macedonia;   while  Philip  pushed  his  victory    so 
strenuously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjectioQ  all  the  tribes  eastward  of 
Lake  Lychnidus.^ 

These  operations  against  the  inland  neighbours  of  Macedonia 
must  have  occupied  a  year  or  two.     During  that  interval, 
Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  itself,  having  withdrawn  from 
it  the  Macedonian  garrison  as  a  means  of  conciliating^ 
the  Athenians.      We  might  have  expected  that  they 
would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opening* 
and  taken  active  measures  for  regaining  Amphipolis.     They  knew 
the  value  of  that  city :  they  considered  it  as  of  right  theirs :  they 
had  long  been  anxious  for  its  repossession,  and  had  even  besieged 
it  five  years  before,  though  seemingly  only  with  a  mercenary  force, 
which  was  repelled  mainly  by  the  aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Per- 
dikkas.    Amphipolis  was  not  likely  to  surrender  to  them  volun- 
tarily;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  assailed  with  success.   Yet  they  remained  without  making 
any  attempt  on  the  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slrymon. 
We  must  recollect  (as  has  been  already  narrated*),  that  during 
859  B.C.,  and  the  first  part  of  358  b.c.,  they  were  carrying  on 
operations  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  against  Charidemus  and 
Kersobleptes,  with  small  success  and  disgraceful  embarrassment 
These  vexatious  operations  in  the  Chersonese — ^in  which  peninsula 
many  Athenians  were  interested  as  private  proprietors,  besides  the 
public  claims  of  the  city — ^may  perhaps  have  absorbed  wholly  the 
attention  of  Athens,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  postpone  the  acqui- 
sition of  Amphipolis  until  they  were  concluded ;  a  conclusion  which 
did  not  arrive  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  until  immediately  before 
she  became  plunged  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Social  War.    I 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  4-8.  ProntinuB  (Stra- 
tegem.  ii.  3,  2)  mentionB  a  battle  gained 
by  Philip  against  the  Illyrians;  wherein, 
observing  that  their  chosen  troops  were 
in  the  centre,  he  placed  his  o^n  great- 
est strength  in  his  right  wing,  attacked 
and  beat  their  left  wing;  then  came 
upon  their  centre  in  flank  and  defeated 
their  whole  army.    Whether  this  be 


the  battle  alluded  to,  we  cannot  say. 
The  tactics  employed  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuktia 
and  Mautineia ;  strengthening  one  wiDg 
peculiarly  for  the  offensive,  and  keep- 
ing back  the  rest  of  the  army  upon  the 
defensive. 
*  See  Chap.  LXXX. 
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know  no  better  explanation  of  the  singular  circumstance,  that 
Athens,  though  so  anxious,  both  before  and  after,  for  the  possession 
of  Ampbipolis,  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  it  during  more  than 
a  year  after  its  evacuation  by  Philip ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to 
rank  this  opportunity  among  the  many  which  she  lost  (according 
to  Demosthenes  ^)  from  pure  negligence ;  little  suspecting  how 
speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.C.,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians  for 
regaining  their  influence  in  Eutxea;  and  for  this  island,  basss. 
so  near  their  own  shores,  they  struck  a  more  vigorous  f^^L^be 
blow  than  for  the  distant  possession  of  Amphipolis.     At  Ji^ebana 

1  .11.1  •.  1.1  lAi  foment  revolt 

the  revival  of  the  mantime  confederacy  under  Athens  ff**,**j^_ 
(iipmediately  after  378  B.G.),  most  of  the  cities  in  Euboea  victorious 
had  joined  it  voluntarily ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  Athens, 
(in  371  B.C.),  the  island  passed  under  Theban  supremacy.  Ac- 
cordingly Eubceans  from  all  the  cities  served  in  the  army  of 
Epaminondas,  both  in  his  first  and  his  last  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus (369-362  B.C.  ^).  Moreover,  Ordpus,  the  frontier  town  of 
Attica  and  Bceotia — immediately  opposite  to  Euboea,  having  been 
wrested  from  Athens '  in  366  b.c.  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the 
strait  from  Eretria,  through  the  management  of  the  Eretrian 
despot  Themison — had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans, 
with  whom  it  still  remained.  But  in  the  year  358  B.C.,  discontent 
began  in  the  Euboean  cities,  fi^m  what  cause  we  know  not,  against 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes ;  whereupon  a  powerful  Theban  force  was 
sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them  dowa  A  severe  contest  ensued, 
in  which  if  Thebes  had  succeeded,  Chalkis  and  Eretria  might 
possibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Orchomenus.^  These  cities  sent 
urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians,  who  were 
powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  seeing  thebr  hated 
neighbour  Thebes  reinforced  by  so  large  an  acquisition  dose  to 


1  Demosthente,  Orat.  de  Cheraoneso, 
p.  98.  B.  34.  ^4o*  yiipt  wphs  Aihs,  ci 
K,6yo¥  6fJMS  &«'air^<reMU'  ol  EAAi}rcs  £1^ 
trvrl  woftfiKart  Ktupwv  81^  ^ifBvfiUaf,  &c. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  5,  23.  E&/3oc7s 
iivh  waar&¥  r&v  vAcwr:  also  tu.  5,  4. 
Boiarro^r  ^x*^  wdanaf  icci2  Ed/3o^ar  (Epa« 
minondas),  &c. 

Winiewski,  in  his  instructiye  com- 
mentary upon  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Oration  of  Demoathends  de  Coron&, 
states  erroneously  that  Euboia  con- 
tinued in  the  dependence  of  Athens 
without  interruption  from  377  to  358 
B.C.  (Winiewski,  Commentarii  EUstorid 


et  Chronologici  in  Demosthenis  Ora- 
tionem  de  Coronft,  p.  30). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Tii.  4,  1;  Diodor. 
XY.  76;  Demosthen.  de  Coronk,  p.  259. 
s.  123. 

4  DemosthendSf  Orat.  de  Chersones. 
p.  108.  s.  80.  Tohi  Eb$o4at  aAC^w^ 
Stc  9i|/3cuoi  KOfT^ovKovvr*  o^ro^s,  &c.: 
compare  Demosthen.  de  CoronA,  p.  259. 
s.  123.  Biifialvy  ir^9Ttpi(ofjL4y»p  r^y 
KifioioM,  &c. ;  and  .fischinds  cont.  Kte- 
siphont.  p.  397.  c.  31.  ^«-ct8^  ZUfinaay 
ctr  £<f/lotay    Oii/SoToi,    K«raJ^ov\A<rwr9ai 
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their  borders.  The  public  assembly,  already  disposed  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus  son  of  Konon.^  **  How! 
Athenians  (said  he),  when  you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in  the 
island,  are  you  still  here  debating  what  b  to  be  done,  or  how  you 
shall  deal  with  the  case  ?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea  with  triremes  ? 
Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten  down  to  Peirsus,  and  haul 
the  triremes  down  to  the  water  ?  "  This  animated  apostrophe, 
reported  and  doubtless  heard  by  Demosthenes  himself,  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  the  people.  The  force  of  Athens,  military  as  well 
as  naval,  was  equipped  with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a 
celerity,  seldom  paralleled.  Such  was  the  general  enthu^asm,  that 
the  costly  office  of  trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertakemby 
volunteers,  instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling 
out  those  rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the  chance  of 
still  farther  delay  from  the  legal  process  called  Antidosis  or  Ex- 
change of  property,*  instituted  by  any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen 
who  might  think  himself  hardly  used  by  the  requisition.  Demo- 
sthenes himself  was  among  the  volunteer  trierarchs ;  he  and  a  person 
named  Fhilinus  being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are  told 
that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  under 
the  command  of  Timotheus,^  were  landed  in  full  force  on  Euboea ; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  Thebans  were  so  com- 
pletely worsted,  as  to  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  under  capitulation. 


1  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Chenones.  p. 
108.  B.  80.  Efr^  fioif  /3ovXc^c0'9c,  1^ 
(Timotheus),  ^fiaiovs  fx^i^e'  ^>^  Hff^i 
rl  XP^^*^^**  '^^   ^^    '*'    voicuK ;    O^ 

wcuoi,  rpi'Ufmv;  Oi/K  kyanrrdyrfs  ff8i}  to- 
p€6<r9<rB€  c2i  rhy  Iletpaia;  Oh  ica9^A|€rc 
r&s  yavsi 

^  See,  in  illustration  of  these  delays, 
Demosthends,  Philippic  L  p.  50.  s.  42. 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  out  of  his  lair  turn 
to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  other  expensive 
duty,  and  that  another  citizen  had  been 
unduly  spared,  might  tender  to  this 
latter  an  exchange  of  properties,  offer- 
ing to  undertake  the  duty  if  the  other^s 
property  wera  made  over  to  him.  The 
person,  to  whom  tender  was  made,  was 
compelled  to  do  one  of  three  things; 
either,  1.  to  show,  at  legal  process,  that 
it  was  not  his  turn,  and  that  he  was  not 
liable ;  2.  or  to  relieve  the  citizen  ten- 
dering from  the  trierarchy  just  imposed 
upon  him ;  3.  or  to  accept  the  exchange. 


receiving  the  other's  property,  and  mak- 
ing over  his  own  property  in  return ;  in 
which  case  the  citizen  tendering  under- 
took the  trierarchy. 

This  obligatory  exchange  of  properties^ 
with  the  legal  process  attached  to  it, 
was  called  Antidosis. 

*  That  Timotheus  was  commander,  is 
not  distinctly  stated  by  Demosthends, 
but  may  be  mferred  from  Plutarch,  De 
01ori&  Athen.  p.  350  F.  ir  f  TifJe^os 
E(f$oiay  1ik€vB4pov,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  militaiy  man  like  Timotheus,  can 
hardly  allude  merely  to  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  assembly.  Dio- 
klds  is  mentioned  by  Demosthends  as 
having  concluded  the  convention  with 
the  Thebans ;  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  was  commander: 
see  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  570.  s. 
219. 

About  Philinus  as  colleague  of  De- 
mosthende  in  the  trierarchy,  see  De- 
mosthen. cont.  Meidiam,  p.  566.  a.  204. 
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A  body  of  mercenaries  tinder  Chares  contributed  to  the  Athenian 
success.  Yet  it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success  was  so  easy  and 
rapid  as  the*  orators  are  fond  of  asserting.^  HoweTer,  their  boast, 
often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  far  well-founded,  that  Athens  fully 
accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the  Euboeans  from  Thebes,  and 
received  the  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  in  the  form  of  a  golden 
wreath  dedicated  in  the  Athenian  acropolis.'  The  Euboean  cities, 
while  acknowledged  as  autonomous,  continued  at  the  same  time  to 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending 
deputies  to  the  synod  at  Athens ;  towards  the  general  purposes  of 
which  they  paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed  at  five  talents  each  for 
Oreus  (or  Histiaea)  and  Eretria.' 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Euboean  enterprise,  Chares  with  his  mer- 
cenaries was  sent  forward  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  at  ,,0.368. 
length  extorted  from  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes  the  eva-  smreiMier 
cuation  of  that  peninsula  and  its  cession  to  Athens,  after  a  Lneee  to '' 
long  train  of  dilatory  manoeuvres  and  bad  faith  on  their  ^"^. 
part    I  have,  in  my  preceding  chapters,  described  these  events, 
remarking  at  the  same  time  that  Athens  attained  at  this  moment 
the  maximum  of  her  renewed  foreign  power  and  second  confederacy, 
which  had  begun  in  378  b.c.^    But  her  period  of  exaltation  was 
very  short.     It  was  speedily  overthrown  by  two  important  events— 
the  Social  War,  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by  the  rescue 
of  Euboea,  numbered  among  its  members  a  large  propor-  gocui  war 
tion  of  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  as  well  as  the  Grecian  r^^.^ 
seaports  in  Thrace.      The   list   included   the  islands  ^^^t^ 
Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last  now  partially  occupied  by  ^^^^'^ 
a  body  of  Athenian  Eleruchs  or  settlers),  Eos  and  Rhodes; 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium.     It  was  shortly 
after  the  recent  success  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  Eos,  Rhodes,  and 
Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert,  raising  a  serious  war 
against  her,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 

1  Diodorus  (xri.  7)  states  that  the  I      About  Charda  and  the  meroenaries, 


oonteBt  in  Euboea  lasted  for  some  con 
siderable  time. 

Demosthends  talks  of  the  expedition 
as  having  reached  its  destination  in 
three  days,  ^fiadiin^  in  five  days;  the 


see  Demosthenes  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
678.  8.  206. 

s  Demosthenes  oont.  Androtion.  p. 
616.  s.  89.  oont.  Timokrat  p.  756.  s. 
205. 


latter  states   also    that  within    thirty  I      '  .fischinds  cont.  Kteeiphont.  p.  401, 
days  the  Thebans  were  Tanquished  and  |  403,  404.  o.  32,  33;  Demosthends  pro 


expelled  (Demosthends  oont.  Androtion. 
p.  597.  s.  17;  ^Edchiods  cont.  Kteei- 
phont. p.  397.  c.  31). 


Megalopolitan.  p.  204.  s.  16. 
«  See  Chap.  TiXXX. 
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Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we  find  un* 
?"&ctai  fortunately  little  information.  There  was  now,  and  had 
war--<»o^  always  been  since  378  B.C.,  a  synod  of  deputies  from  all 
Atheniuu  the  Confederate  cities  habitually  assembling  at  Athens ; 
Athens.  such  83  had  uot  subsistcd  under  the  first  Athenian 
empire  in  its  full  maturity.  How  far  the  Synod  worked  efficiently, 
we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must  have  afibrded  to  the  allies,  if 
aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of  making  their  complaints  heard ; 
and  of  criticising  the  application  of  the  common  fund  to  which  each 
of  them  contributed.  But  the  Athenian  confederacy  which  had 
begun  (378  b.g.)  in  a  generous  and  equal  spirit  of  common 
maritime  defence,^  had  gradually  become  perverted,  since  the 
humiliation  of  the  great  •  enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards 
purposes  and  interests  more  exclusively  Athenian.  Athens  had 
been  conquering  the  island  of  Samos  —  Pydna,  Potidsea,  and 
Methone,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — ^and  the  Thracian 
Chersonese;  all  of  them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  confederate  synod — and  made  too  in 
great  part  to  become  the  private  property  of  her  own  citizens  as 
Kleruchs,  in  direct  breach  of  her  public  resolution  passed  in  378 
B.a,  not  to  permit  any  appropriation  of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens 
out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  own  separate 
aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  common  to  the 
whole  confederacy,  the  adherence  of  the  larger  confede- 
totorel!u.aiid  rate  states  grew  more  and  more  reluctant  But  what 
contributed  yet  farther  to  detach  them  from  Athens,  was, 
the  behaviour  of  her  armaments  on  service,  conasting  in 
great  proportion  of  mercenaries,  scantily  and  irregularly 
paid ;  whose  disorderly  and  rapacious  exaction,  especially 
at  the  cost  of  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterised 
in  strong  terms  by  all  the  contemporary  orators — Demosthenes, 
^schines,  Isokrat^,  &c.  The  commander,  having  no  means  of 
paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey  their  predatory 
impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest  place  from  whence  money 
could  be  obtained ;  indeed  some  of  the  commanders,  especially 
Chares,  were  themselves  not  less  ready  than  their  soldiers  to  profit 
by  such  depredations.*  Hence  the  armaments  sent  out  by  Athens 
sometimes  saw  little  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  sent  to  combat. 


Athens  acU 
man*  for 
her  own 


less  for  that 
of  her  allies 
— her  arma- 
ments on 
service — 
badly  paid 
mercenaries 
->their  ex- 
tortions. 


1  Demoflthends,  De  Rbodlor.  Liber- 
tat,  p.  194.  8.  17.  -waphv  ainoif  (the 
RhcMuaiiB)   'EXAifO"!    icol    fitKrioirip 


&c. 
*  Diodor.  zv.  95. 
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preferring  the  easier  and  more  lucrative  proceeding  of  levying 
contributions  from  friends,  and  of  plundering  the  trading  vessels 
met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it  practicable  for  Athens  to  prevent 
such  misconduct,  when  her  own  citizens  refused  to  serve  personally, 
and  when  she  employed  foreigners,  hired  for  the  occasion,  but 
seldom  regularly  paid.^  The  suffering,  alarm,  and  alienation, 
arising  from  hence  among  the  confederates,  was  not  less  mis- 
chievous than  discreditable  to  Athens.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
complaints  in  abundance  were  raised  in  the  confederate  synod  ;  but 
they  must  have  been  unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until 
the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chfleroneia. 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Athens  to 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  for  purposes  of  b^c.  ass. 
her  own,  and  to  tolerate  or  encourage  the   continued  ^eg'^"^^^ 
positive  depredations  of  unpaid  armaments— discontent  t»»en»«eiYe» 

*  *  •  ^  iDdepenaeQt 

naturally  grew  up,  manifesting   itself  most   powerfully  of  Athens— 
among  some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the  Asiatic  of  the 
coast     The  islands  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,  together  Mauadioa. 
with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
took  counsel  together,  and  declared   themselves  detached   from 
Athens  and  her  confederacy.     According  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention, sworn  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
and  of  the  subsequent  alliance,  sworn  at  Athens,  a  few  months 
afterwards* — obligatory    and    indefeasible    confederacies    stood 
generally  condemned  among  the  Greeks,  so  that  these  islands 
were  justified  in  simply  seceding  when  they  thought  fit.     But  their 
secession,  which  probably  Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances, 
have  resisted,  was  proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied 
with  accusations  that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects  against 
them.     It  was  moreover  fomented  b}»  the  intrigues,  as  well  as 


^  DemoBtben^,  Philip,  i.  p.  46.  b. 
28.  i^  oZ  V  abrii  KoXt  ci6r&  t&  IwiKk 
i/ity  (rrpoTC^cTcu,  rohi  ^iXovs  riK§  iccj 
robs  trvfifUxovs,  ol  V  ^xfipoX  /itlCovs  rov 
94ovrof  yty6»affir,  Kal  wapcucin^ai^a 
M  rhr  r^t  v6K9MS  'K6\ffioy,  wphs  *Ap- 
rdfiaCov  ^  teayraxov  fuiWop  otxcroi 
w\4otrra'  &  9h  ffrparrfyhs  iuco\ov0t7'  ciic^ 
Tws*  ob  yiip  tfrrw  ^x*"'  M^  8i8Jrrci 
fU(r$6v. 

Ibid.  p.  53.  s.  51.  "Owoi  V  kr  oroa- 
Ti|7^K  irol  r^ipiCfia  Ktyhv  icol  ras  awh 
rod  fi'^/iarof  iXwl^tis  ^jcirc/iiifarrc,  oMv 
hiuif  T&v  Mirrtty  yiyrrrm,  &X\*  ol  /ikr 
iX^P^^  jrarayeAwo'CK,  ol  8i  0*^/4- 
/Aaxoi    Tctfrao'c     r^    t4tt    robs 


roiodrovs  6Lwo<rr6\ovs. 

Ibid.  p.  53.  s.  53.  Nvr  S*  cly  rodeT 
fficcc  rk  wpdyfiora  aicx^t^ft  &<rr*  rStv 
(rrpcerrty&y  cjcourror  tis  ical  rols  Kolvtreu 
wap*  tfuy  w€pl  BaydroVf  wpiis  8^  robs 
ix'^P<*bs  ob9fU  o68*  StoI  aibr&y  Ayw- 
yiffcurBat  r€p\  Baydrov  roAfif ,  iK\h  rhy 
r&y  kyBpanro^iffr&y  ical  kwwoBvr&v  Bdyem 
rov  fJuaKKoy  alpovyreu  rod  wpoiHiKoyrof. 

Compare  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  26.  a.  28; 
Be  Cbersoneso,  p.  95.  b.  24-27,  cout. 
Aristokrat.  p.  639.  b.  69;  De  Republ. 
Ordinand.  vepl  2vKri{c«s,  p.  167.  b.  7. 
Alao  iEBcbinds  de  FaU.  Legat.  p.  264. 
0.  24;  iBokratds,  De  Pace,  a.  57,  160. 

^  Xenoph.  Uellen.  yi.  3,  18;  vi.  5,  2. 
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aided  by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian  prince  Mausolus.^  Since  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas^  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the 
unresisted  dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate  princes 
dependent  upon  Persia,  who  were  watching  for  opportunities  of 
extending  their  conquests  in  the  neighbouring  islanda  Mausolus 
appears  to  have  occupied  both  Rhodes  and  Kos ;  provoking  in 
the  former  island  a  revolution  which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy, 
not  only  devoted  to  him,  but  farther  sustained  by  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  force  of  his  mercenary  troops.^  The  government 
of  Chios  appears  to  have  been  always  oligarchical ;  which  fact  was 
one  ground  for  want  of  sympathy  between  the  Chians  and  Athens. 
Lastly,  the  Byzantines  had  also  a  special  ground  for  discontent ; 
since  they  assumed  the  privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the  corn- 
ships  from  the  Euxine  in  their  passage  through  the  Bosphorus' — 
while  Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  confederacy,  claimed  that 
right  for  herself,  and  at  any  rate  protested  against  the  use  of  such 
power  by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate  profit 

This  revolt,  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social  War, 
1MJ.358.  ^&s  a  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  ascendency  of 
Great  force  Athcus.  Amoug  all  her  confederates,  Chios  was  the 
voiters-  largest  and  most  powerful^  the  entire  island  being  under 
d^^?ed     one  single  government.     Old    men,  like    Plato    and 


^ni^t^*^     Isokrates,  might  perhaps  recollect  the  afinght  occasioned 
at'chtoi^"**  at  Athens  fifty-four  years  before  (b.o.  412)  by  the  news 


oga: 
Chl( 


ti^Au^J-  of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,*  shortly  after  the-  great 
3«Sh  5^  disaster  before  Syracuse.  And  probably  the  alarm  was 
chabriaa.  jjq^  much  Icss,  whcu  the  Athenians  were  now  apprised 
of  the  quadruple  defection  among  their  confederates  near  the 
Asiatic  coast.  The  joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at 
Chios,  whither  Mausolus , also  sent  a  reinforcement.  The  Athe- 
nians equipped  a  fleet  with  land-forces  on  board,  to  attack  the 
island ;  and  on  this  critical  occasion  we  may  presume  that  their 
citizens  would    overcome    the    reluctance    to    serve  in  person. 


'  Demosthenda,  DeRhodior.  Libextai.  '  s.  25;  Diodor.  xvi.  7. 
p.  191.  8.  3.  j^idffamo  yh^  4ifJMs  lirt-  I  '  Demosthen.  de  Pace,  p.  63.  a.  25. 
fiovKe^ur  ahrois  Xtoi  Koi  Bu{dtrru>i  Kcd  '  {i&fi§¥)  rhv  Kapa  rhs  rfi<rovs  icaraXo^- 
'P69ioi  Ktd  hh  ravra  cwtarrifftuf  i^'  fidyeWf  Xioy  ical  K&y  ica)  *P^ok,  jccU 
TifMS  rhr  TcXcvTcubi'  rovrovl  v6\§fAov  \  Bv(ayrlovs  Kardyttp  rh  irXoia, 
^oK^trerai   8*  6  filv  tepvTtuft^as  raOrci    &c. 

fco^  r€liras  MaitruKos,  4>l\os  ftmu  4>dffKwr  I      Compare  Dexnoethends  adv.  Polykl.  p. 
'PoSfwf,   r^p  iXfvBtploM    ain&y    iuftupri'  '  1207.   a.  6.  p.  1211.  s.  22;    adv.   Lep- 


fi4yos. 

s  Demostben.  de  Bbodior.  Libert,  p. 
195.  8.  17.  p.  198.  8.  34s  de  Pace,  p.  C3. 


tinem,  p.  475.  a.  68. 
*  Thucyd.  viii.  15. 
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Chabrias  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet,  Chares  of  the  land- 
force  ;  the  latter  was  disembarked  on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Chios,  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment,  was 
concerted.  When  Chares  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians 
and  their  allies  felt  strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a 
battle,  with  no  decisive  result ;  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time 
attempted  with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour.  But 
the  precautions  for  defence  had  been  efiectively  taken,  and  the 
Chian  seamen  were  resolute.  Chabrias,  leading  the  attack  with 
his  characteristic  impetuosity,  became  entangled  among  the  enemy's 
vessels,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting. 
The  other  Athenian  ships  either  were  not  forward  in  following 
him,  or  could  make  no  impression.  Their  attack  completely 
failed,  and  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  little  loss  appa- 
rently, except  that  of  the  brave  admiral  Chares  with  his  land 
force  having  been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith 
sailed  away  from  Chios.^ 

This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  Athens.    Such 
was  the  dearth  of  military  men  and  the  decline  of  the  ,^35^^ 
military  spirit,  in  that  city,  that  the  loss  of  a  warlike  F„theT«^ 
citizen,  daring  as  a  soldier  and  tried  as  a  commander,  JJ^^l!^®' 
like  Chabrias,  was  never  afterwards  repaired.    To  the  iR*>*™^^"» 

^^1  •  11     •         !!•  1  11-11  Timothcitu, 

Chians  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  event  udCbAres 
was  highly  encouraging.     They  were  enabled,  not  merely  oeasfui  ope- 
to  maintain  their  revolt,  but  even  to  obtain  fresh  support,  Heuespont, 
and  to  draw  into  the  like  defection  other  allies  of  Athens  bet^^^^e 
— ^among  them  seemingly  Sestos  and  other  cities  on  the  *^****^ 
Hellespont     For  some  months  they  appear  to  have  remained 
masters  of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  disembarking  and 
inflicting  devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
Samos,  and  elsewhere,  so  as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defraying  their 
expenses.    They  were  even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town  of 
Samos  by  dose  siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without 
delay  and  difiiculty,  got  together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  under  the 
joint  command  of  Chares,  Iphikrates  with  his  son  Menestheus,  and 


*  The  account  of  this  event  comes 
•  to  us  in  a  meagre  and  defective  man- 
ner, DiodoruSy  xvi.  7;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Chabrias,  c.  4;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  o.  6. 

Demosthente,  in  an  harangue  de- 
livered three  years  afterwards,  men- 
tions the  death  of  Chabrias,  and  eulo- 
gises his  conduct  at  Chios  among  his 
other  gloriuus   deeds ;    but   gives   no 


particulars  (Demosth.  oont.  Leptin.  p. 
481,482). 

Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  Chabrias 
was  not  commander,  but  onlv  serving 
as  a  private  soldier  on  shipboard.  I 
think  this  less  probable  than  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  that  he  was  joint- 
commander  with  Chards. 
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Timotheus.  Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under  siege,  the 
Athenian  admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first  efforts  to 
the  reduction  of  Byzantium ;  probably  from  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  keeping  open  the  two  straits  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  iEgean,  in  order  that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former,  might 
come  through  in  safety.*  To  protect  Byzantium,  the  Chians  and 
their  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  sailed  forthwith  to  the 
Hellespont,  in  which  narrow  strait  both  fleets  were  collected — as 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A  plan  of  naval  action  had  been 
concerted  by  the  three  Athenian  commanders,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  when  there  supervened  a  sudden  storm, 
which,  in  the  judgement  both  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus, 
rendered  it  rash  and  perilous  to  persist  in  the  execution.  They 
therefore  held  off,  while  Chares,  judging  differently,  called  upon 
the  trierarchs  and  seamen  to  follow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  fight 
without  his  colleagues.  He  was  defeated,  or  at  least  was  obliged 
to  retire  without  accomplishing  anything.  But  so  incensed  was  he 
against  his  two  colleagues,  that  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Athens 
accusing  them  of  corruption  and  culpable  backwardness  against 
the  enemy." 


^  It  appears  that  there  was  a  great 
and  general  scarcity  of  com  during  this 
year  357  B.C.  Demosthends  adv.  Lep- 
tinem,  p.  467.  s.  38.  rpoTtpviri 
(TiTodcfas  iraf>^  rcuriy  iipBpAirois  yevo- 
fityriSf  &c.  That  oration  was  delivered 
in  355  B.C. 

3  I  follow  chiefly  the  account  given 
of  these  transactions  by  Diodorus, 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  (xvi. 
21).  Nepos  ;^ Timotheus,  c.  3)  differs 
from  Diodorus  on  seversd  points.  He 
states  that  both  Samos  and  the  Hel- 
lespont had  revolted  from  Athens;  and 
that  the  locality  in  which  Chai*ds  made 
his  attack,  contrary  to  the  judgement 
of  his  two  colleagues,  was  near  Samos 
— not  in  the  Hellespont.  He  affirms 
farther  that  Menestheus,  son  of  Iphi- 
kratds,  was  named  as  colleague  of 
Chards ;  and  that  IphikratSs  and  Timo- 
theus were  appointed  as  advisers  of 
Menestheus. 

As  to  the  last  assertion—  that  Timo- 
theus only  served  as  adviser  to  his 
junior  relative  and  not  as  a  general 
formally  named — this  is  not  probable 
in  itself;  nor  seemingly  consistent  with 
Isokratds  (Or.  zv.  De  Permutat.  s.  137), 
who   represents    Timotheus   as    after- 


wards passing  through  the  usual  trial 
of  accountability.  Kor  can  Nepos  be 
correct  in  saying  that  Samos  heul  now 
revolted;  for  we  find  it  still  in  pos- 
session of  Athens  after  the  Social  W ar, 
and  we  know  that  a  fresh  batch  of 
Athenian  Kleruchs  were  afterwards  aeut 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Nepos  is 
probably  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
the  Hellespont  now  revolted  ("de- 
scierat  Hellespontus  **).  This  is  a  fact 
in  itself  noway  improl>able,  and  helping 
us  to  understand  how  it  happened  that 
Chards  conquered  Sestos  afterwards  in 
353  B.C.  (Diodor.  xvi.  34),  and  that 
the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  tJten 
recovered  the  Chersonesus  from  Ker- 
sobleptds. 

PolysBUUs  (iii.  9,  29)  has  a  story  re- 
presenting the  reluctance  of  Iphikrette 
to  fight,  as  having  been  manifested  near 
Embata;  a  locality  not  agreeing  either 
with  Nepos  or  with  Diodorus.  Embata 
was  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the 
territory  of  Erythrae. 

See  respecting  the  relations  of  Athens 
with  Sestos,  my  preceding  chapter. 
Chap.  LXXX. 

Our  evidence  respecting  this  period  is 
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The  three  joint  admiralB  were  thus  placed  not  merely  in  opposi- 
tion, but  in  bitter  conflict,  among  themselves.     At  the  ^^^g, 
trial  of  accountability,  undergone  by  all  of  them  not  long  ipukntte 
afterwards  at  Athens,  Chares  stood  forward  as  the  formal  iheoBm' 
accuser  of  his  two  colleagues,  who  in  their  turn  also  aSa^t^ 
accused  him.     He  was  seconded  in  his  attack  by  Aristo-  -^*^®^ 
phon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators  of  the  day.    Both  of  them 
charged  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  with  having  received  bribes 
from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians,^  and  betrayed  their  trust;  by 
deserting  Chares  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  had  been  deter- 
mined beforehand  to  fight,  and  when  an  important  success  might 
have  been  gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide.  The 
characters  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  raise  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong.  Yet 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  probably  every 
other  public — ancient  or  modem — Roman,  English,  or  French) 
would  naturally  sympathise  with  the  forward  and  daring  admiral, 
who  led  the  way  into  action,  feJoring  neither  the  storm  nor  the 
enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow^  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  rashness  of  his  proceedings, 
andiiBet  forth  the  violence  of  the  gale.  But  this  again  would  be 
denied  by  Chares,  and  would  stand  as  a  point  where  the  evidence 
was  contradictory;  captains  and  seamen  being  produced  as  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  the  fleet  bemg  probably  divided  into  two 
opposing  parties.  The  feeling  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts  might 
naturally  be,  that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  ought  never  to  have 
let  their  colleague  go  into  action  unassisted,  even  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  proceeding.  Iphikrates  defended  himself  partly 
by  impeaching  the  behaviour  of  Chares,  partly  by  bitter  retort 
upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon.  ^' Would  you  (he  asked) 
betray  the  fleet  for  money?"  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
then,  you^  Aristophon,  would  not  betray  the  fleet ;  shall  J,  Iphi- 
krates, do  so? ''» 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphikrates  was 
acquitted;  while  Timotheus  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 


80  Tery  defectiTe,  that  nothing  like  cer- 
tainty is  attainable. 

^  DeinarchuB  oont.  Pbilokl.  b.  17. 
Zxarop  raXdvT^op  rifji'^capr^s  {Ti/i6$9cy), 
tri  xp^fuer*  abrhr  'Apiaro^w  1^  wapii 
X(o*y  tlkri^dvai  kcU  *Vo9itfy :  compare 
Deinarch.  oont.  Demoathen.  a.  15»  where 

VOL.  VII.  2  U 


the  aame  charge  of  bribery  ia  alluded 
to,  though  atnis  1^  ia  put  in  place 
of  ainhy  *Kpurro^¥  1^,  aeemingiy  by 
mistake  of  the  tranacriber. 

>  See  Ariatotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24 ;  lii. 
10.    Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.  y.  12,  10. 
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the  large  fine  of  100  talents.  Upon  what  causes  such  difference 
iphikMtte  of  sentence  turned,  we  make  out  but  imperfectly.  And 
Tiffl?£ea^  it  appears  that  Iphikrates,  far  from  exonerating  himself 
RtiTM  ^  by  throwing  blame  on  Timotheus,  emphatically  assumed 
Athena.  ^j^^  responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  while  his  son 
Menestheus  tendered  an  accurate  account,  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, of  all  the  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  the  army.^ 

The  cause  assigned  by  Isokrates,  the  personal  friend  of  Timo- 
^rrosuiM  theus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  latter  in  the 
Ujrtiyof  city.  Though  as  a  general  and  on  foreign  semce, 
Mtwtedby  Timothcus  couducjbed  himself  not  only  with  scrupulous 
ifiokratte.  justice  to  every  one,  but  with  rare  forbearance  towards 
the  maritime  allies  whom  other  generals  vexed  and  plundered — 
yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was  intolerably  arrogant  and  t)ffensive, 
especially  towards  the  leading  speakers,  who  took  part  in  public 
affairs.  While  recognised  as  a  man  of  ability  and  as  a  general 
who  had  rendered  valuable  service,  he  had  thus  incurred  pei^ 
sonal  unpopularity  and  made  numerous  enemies;  chiefly  among 
those  most  able  to  do  him  harm.  Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had 
himself  frequently  remonstrated  with  Timotheus  (as  Plato  ad- 
monished Dion)  on  this  serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real 
ability,  caused  him  to  be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up  agftinst 
him  a  ftmd  of  popular  dislike  sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on 
some  suitable  occasion.  Timotheus  (according  to  Isokrates)^ 
though  admitting  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer 
his  own  natural  disposition.'  If  such  was  the  bearing  of  this 
eminent  man,  as  described  by  his  intimate  friend,  we  may  judge 
how  it  would  incense  unfriendly  politicians,  and  even  indifferent 
persons  who  knew  him  only  from  his  obvious  exterior.  Iphikrates, 
though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was  more  discreet  and  conciliatory 
in  his  demeanour,  and  more  alive  to  the  mischief  of  politicid 
odium.'    Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been  an  effi^stive  speaker^ 


>  Isokratte,  Or.  xv.  (Permuiat.)  b. 
137.  cl  rwraJbras  fi^y  T6\fts  l^^yra, 
fAil^tftitH^  8*  iLiroXdaayra,  X€p\  irfHtSocias 
%Kpivt  (4  iP^Xis  Tifi60€ov),  KcH  ir<i\iy  el 
dfMrros  M^as  adroVf  icid  r&s  ftkv  irp4- 
(fft  *l^ucpArovs  &ya9ffXo/i^yoi;y  rhv  8* 
i^ip  rmy  xpVf^'''*''^  \Ayov  M€v4cO€«ts, 
rovTws  fji^y  &ir^Avo'c,  TifA6Btow  9k  rovo^ 
rou  i(nfdwr€  xP^t""'''^^*  icou  obBiwa 
ir^ort  rSaw  frpoy^ywyiiUvwv, 

*  Isokiutds,  Or.  XY.  (Permutat.)  b. 
146.  Twra  8*  iuco^r  6f^ms  fi^p  $^fcunc4 
/M  Xrytuf,  oh  fi^u  oUs  r*  ^p  riiu  ^^iv 


Isokratds  goeB  at  some  length  into  the 
subject  from  b.  137  to  b.  147.  The  die- 
courae  was  composed  seemingly  in  353 
B.C.,  about  one  year  after  the  aeath  of 
Timotheus,  and  four  yearn  after  the 
trial  here  described. 

>  Demosthente  oont.  Meidiam,  p.  534, 
535 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  2,  39. 

*  Dionysius  Halikamaas.^  Judicium 
de  LyaiA,  p.  481;  Justin,  ti.  5.  Ari- 
stotle in  his  Rhetorica  borrows  sevend 
illustrations  on  rhetorical  points  from 
the  speeches  of  Iphikratte;  but  none 
from  any  speeches  of  Timotheus. 
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in  public^  and  his  popularity  among  the  military  men  in  Athens 
was  so  marked,  that  on  this  very  trial  many  of  them  manifested 
their  sympathy  by  appearing  in  arms  near  the  Dikastery.^  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  easily  understand  that  Chares  and 
Aristophon  might  find  it  convenient  to  press  their  charge  more 
pointedly  against  Timotheus  than  against  Iphikrates;  and  that 
the  Dikastery,  while  condemning  the  former,  may  have  been  less 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in  every 
way  to  acquit  him.' 


1  Polysenus,  iii.  9,  29.  That  this 
may  have  been  done  with  the  privity 
and  even  by  the  contrivance  of  Iphikra- 
tds,  ia  probable  enough.  But  it  seema 
to  me  that  any  obvious  puipose  of  in- 
timidating the  Dikastery  would  have 
been  likefy  to  do  him  more  harm  than 
good. 

'  Rehdants  (Vita  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
britt,  et  Timothei,  p.  224  seqq,),  while 
collecting  and  discussing  ins^ctively 
all  the  facts  respecting  tiiese  two  com- 
manders, places  the  date  of  this  me- 
morable tnsi  in  the  year  354b.c.;  three 
years  after  the  events  to  which  it  re- 
lates, and  two  years  after  the  peace 
which  concluded  the  Social  War.  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fart.  Hellenici,  B.c.  354)  g^vee 
the  same  statement.  I  dissent  from 
their  opinion  on  the  date;  and  think 
that  the  trial  must  have  occurred  very 
soon  after  the  abortive  battle  in  the 
Hellespont — ^that  is  in  357  B.c.  (or  356 
B.c.)y  while  the  Social  War  was  still 
gomg  on. 

Rdiidantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  rely  on 
the  statement  of  IHonysius  Haliksr- 
nass.  (De  Dinaicho  Judicium,  p.  667). 
Speaking  of  an  oration  falsely  ascribed 
to  Deinu^us,  Dionysius  says,  that  it 
was  spoken  before  the  maturity  of  that 
orator-^clpiiTai  7^  fri  rov  ffrpaniyov 
TifLO$4ov  (&yros,  Kork  rhv  XP^^^^  '''^^ 
T^f  ^cr&  yi%¥^4ws  arpornylaSf  ^*  f 
rks  firBiwas  dwoirxitv,  idKpt.  Tifi6$€OS 
8i  riis  M^yas  6w4<rxflicty  M  Aunifiov, 
rov  itrrk  KaWiarfwroy,  8rc  koI.  .... 
These  are  the  last  words  in  the  MS.,  so 
that  the  sentence  stands  defective;  Mr. 
Clinton  supplies  frcAc^o'cy,  which  is 
very  probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimus  Is  in 
354-353  B.C.;  so  that  Dionysius  here 
states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  in 
354  B.C.  But  on  the  other  huid,  the 
same  Dionysius,  in  another  passage, 
states  the  same  trial  to  have  taken 
place  whUe  the  Social  War  was  yet 


going  on;  that  is,  some  time  between 
358  and  355  B.C  De  LysiA  Judidimi, 
p.  480.  iy  yhp  rf  ov/i^x'*^  toK4/i^ 
r^y  ^UrayytXiay  'Iputpdrris  Ify^yurrat, 
icol  T&t  e^^vor  triffX"!*^*  ""I^  trroofni' 
ylas,  &s  4^  ahrov  rov  xiyov 
yiyytrai  Kara^ay4r  otros  Bh  6 
fr6K*iuos  vlwru  tcivrii  *Aya0oK\4a  icol 
"EXirlyjiy  Hpxoyras,  The  archonships  of 
Agathoklte  and  Elpinds  cover  the  in- 
terval between  Midsununer  357  B.c.and 
Midsummer  355  B.c. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  passages  of 
Dionysius  oontnulict  each  other.  Beh- 
dantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  notice  the  con- 
tradiction, but  treat  the  passage  first 
cited  as  containing  the  truth,  and  the 
other  as  erroneous.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  passage  last  cited  is  entitled  to 
most  credit,  uid  that  the  true  date  of 
the  trial  was  357-356  B.C.,  not  354  B.c. 
When  Dionysius  asserts  that  the  trial 
took  place  while  the  Sodal  War  was 
yet  going  on,  he  adds,  "as  is  evident 
from  the  speech  itself — 4^s  4^  tArw 
yiyyerat  rov  K6yov  aaro^or^f.'*  Here 
therefore  there  was  no  possibility  of 
being  misled  by  erroneous  tables;  the 
evidence  is  direct  and  complete;  whereas 
he  does  not  teU  us  on  what  authority 
he  made  the  other  assertion,  about  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus.  Next,  it  is 
surely  improbable  that  the  abortive 
eombat  in  the  HeUespont,  and  the  fierce 
quarrel  between  Charte  and  his  col- 
leagues, probably  accompanied  with 
griMtt  excitement  in  the  fleets  oould 
have  remained  without  judicial  settle- 
ment for  three  years.  Lastly,  assum- 
ing the  statement  about  the  axt^nship 
of  Diotimus  to  be  a  mistake,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  mistake  arose.  Dio- 
nysius has  confounded  the  year  in  whicli 
Timotheus  died,  with  the  vear  of  his 
trial.  He  seems  to  have  died  in  354  B.C. 
I  will  add  that  the  text  in  this  passage 
is  not  beyond  suspicion. 

2  u  2 
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Iphikratte 
no  more 
employed — 
great  foas 
to  Atheng 
in  tbese  two 
generals. 


A  fine  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon  Timo- 
Kxiieof  tbeus,  the  largest  fine  (according  to  Isokrates)  ever 
—his  death  iinposed  at  Athens.  Upon  his  condemnation  he  retired 
w^  to  Chalkis,  where  he  died  three  years   afterwards,  in 

354  B.C.  In  the  year  succeeding  his  death,  his  memory  was  still 
very  unpopular;  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine  was  remitted  to  his 
family,  and  that  his  son  Konon  was  allowed  to  compromise  the 
demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the  smaller  sum  of  ten  talents  for 
the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.  It  seems  evident  that  Timotheiis  by 
his  retirement  evaded  payment  of  the  full  fine ;  so  that  his  son 
Konon  appears  after  him  as  one  of  the  richest  citizens  in  Athens.^ 
The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh  misfortune 
to  her.  He  had  conducted  her  armies  with  signal  success, 
maintained  the  honour  of  her  name  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Seas,  and  greatly  extended  the  list 
of  her  foreign  allies.  She  had  recently  lost  Chabrias  in 
battle ;  a  second  general,  Timotheus,  was  now  taken  from  her ; 
and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though  acquitted  at  the  last  trial,  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never  to  have  been  subsequently 
employed  on  military  command.  These  three  were  the  last 
eminent  military  citizens  at  Athens;  for  Phokion,  though  brave 
and  deserving,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Chares,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no 
other  merit,  was  now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.  The  recent 
judicial  feud  between  the  three  Athenian  admirals  had  been 
doubly  injurious  to  Athens,  first  as  discrediting  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus,  next  as  exalting  Chares,  to  whom  the  sole  command 
was  now  confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  B.C.,  Chares  conducted  another 
rf(SS2fi^  powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted  allies.  Being  how- 
ever not  furnished  with  adequate  funds  from  home  to 
pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries,  he  thought  it 
expedient,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  accept  an  offer 
from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium  and  the  region 
south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king.' 


UtiOD 
Shards- 
Athens 
makes  peace 
with  her  re- 
volted allies, 
recognising 
their  mil 
autonomy. 


'  Cornelius  Kepos,  Timoth.  o.  4; 
Rehdantz,  Yit.  Iph.  Ch.  et  Timoth.  p. 
235;  Isohrat^y  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  s. 
108,  110,  137. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  DemoBtbente 
(Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28)  has  an 
emphatic  passage,  alluding  to  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Charde;  which 
he  represents  as  a  necessary  result  of 


the  remissness  of  the  Athenians,  who 
would  neither  serve  personally  them- 
selves, nor  supply  their  general  with 
money  to  pay  his  foreign  troops — and 
as  a  measure  which  the  general  could 
not  avoid. 

.  .  .  .  .  ^(  oS  8*  ain-k  icaff  a6r&  rit 
(cvuc^  6fuy  <rrpar«^cTai,  robs  ^l\ovs 
viK^  Kol  robs  ovfifidxovf,  ol  V  yx'P*^ 
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Chares  joined  Artabazus  with  his  own  army,  reinforced  by  addi- 
tional bodies  of  mercenaries  recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian 
satraps.  With  this  entire  force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory ; 
upon  which  Artabazus  remunerated  him  so  liberally,  as  to  place 
the  whole  Athenian  army  in  temporary  aflSuence.  The  Athei^ns 
at  home  were  at  first  much  displeased  with  their  general,  for 
violating  his  instructions,  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  pre- 
scribed and  legitimate  task.  The  news  of  his  victory,  however, 
and  of  the  lucrative  recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified 
them.  But  presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  in- 
dignant at  such  a  gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equip- 
ping a  large  fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  their  enemies. 
Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  Persian  attack,  they  became  anxious 
to  conclude  peace  with  the  revolted  allies ;  who  on  their  part  were 
not  less  anxious  to  terminate  the  war.  Embassies  being  exchanged, 
and  negotiations  opened,  in  the  ensuing  year  (355  b.c.,  the  third 
of  the  war)  a  peace  was  sworn,  whereby  the  Atfienians  recognised 
the  complete  autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy,  of 
the  revolted  cities  Chios,  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  Byzantium.^ 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fatally  im- 
paired the  power,  and  lowered  the  dignity,  of  Athens.  ^^'^ 
Imperfectly  as  we  know  the  events,  it  seems  clear  that  -«raitioM 
her  efforts  to  meet  this  formidable  revolt  were  feeble  and  ItEeu. 
inadequate;  evincing  a  sad  downfall  of  energy  since  the  year 
412  B.C.,  when  she  had  contended  with  transcendent  vigour  against 


fi9l(ovs  rov  B4orTos  yfrf6paun¥^  jcol  ira- 
pwc^arra  M  rhv  r^s  ir6\t9»s  T6\tfu>Vt 
wphs  *AprdfiaCor  ical  irawraxov 
fiaWou  olxcTcu  ir\4oyTa'  6  84  <rrpa- 
•niyhs  iucoXoxfBtt'  clic^ofs — oh  ykp  fariy 
6fX*aft  M^  M6vra  fua$6y.  Compare 
tne  Scholia  on  the  aame  oration,  a 
passage  which  occurs  somewhat  earlier, 
p.  44.  s.  22. 

It  seems  evident,  from  this  passage, 
that  the  Athenians  were  at  first  dis- 
pleased with  such  diversion  from  the 
regular  purpose  of  the  war,  though  the 
payment  from  Artabazus  afterwards 
partially  reconciled  them  to  it;  which 
IS  somewhat  different  from  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus. 

Fkx>m  an  inscription  (cited  in  Reh- 
dants,  Vitee  Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c.  p. 
158)  we  make  out  that  Chards,  Chari- 
ddmus,  and  Phokion,  were  about  this 
time  in  joint<;ommand  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  near  Lesbos,  and  that  they  were 


in  some  negotiation  as  to  pecuniary 
supplies  with  the  Persian  Oront^s  on 
the  mainland.  But  the  inscription  is 
so  mutilated,  that  no  distinct  matter  of 
(act  can  be  ascertained. 

1  Diodor.  zvL  22.  I  place  little  re- 
liance on  the  Argument  prefixed  to  the 
Oration  of  Isoknttds  De  Pace.  As  £ur 
as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  facts  of 
this  obscure  period,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  author  of  that  Argument  has 
joined  them  together  erroneously,  and 
misconceived  the  situation. 

The  assertion  of  Demosthenes,  in  the 
Oration  against  Leptiude  (p.  481.  s.  90), 
respectinK  the  behaviour  of  the  Chians 
towards  the  memory  of  Chabrias,  seems 
rather  to  imply  that  the  peace  with 
Chios  had  been  concluded  before  that 
oration  was  delivered.  It  was  deli- 
vered in  the  very  year  of  the  peace 
355  ac. 
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Bimilar  and  even  greater  calamities,  only  a  year  after  her  irre- 
parable disaster  before  Syracuse.  Inglorious  as  the  result  of  the 
Social  War  was»  it  had  nevertheless  been  costly,  and  left  Athens 
poor.  The  annual  revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly 
lessened  by  the  secession  of  so  many  important  cities,  and  her 
public  treasury  was  exhausted.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the 
activity  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  adviser  begins.  In  a  speech 
delivered  this  year  (355  B.C.),  he  notes  tiie  poverty  of  the 
treasury;  and  refers  back  to  it  in  discourses  of  aftier  time  as  a 
fact  but  too  notorious.^ 

But  the  misfortunes  arimng  to  Athens  from  the  Social  War  did 
not  come  alone.  It  had  the  &rther  effect  of  rendering  her  less 
competent  for  defence  against  the  early  aggressions  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession  (359  B.C.), 
BeMwed  had  sought  to  conciliate  Athens  by  various  measures, 
Philip.  Ha  but  especially  by  withdrawing  his  garrison  from  Amphi- 
Amphii^iu  polls,  while  he  was  establishing  his  military  strength  in 
the  interior  against  the  lUyrians  and  Psonians.  He  had  employed 
in  this  manner  a  period  apparently  somewhat  less  tiian  two  years ; 
and  employed  it  with  such  success,  as  to  humble  his  enemies  in 
the  interior,  and  get  together  a  force  competent  for  aggressive 
operations  against  the  cities  on  the  coast.  During  this  interval, 
Amphipolis  remained  a  iree  and  independent  city ;  formally  re- 
nonnoed  by  Philip,  and  not  assailed  by  tiie  Athenians.  Why 
they  let  slip  this  favourable  opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms 
pretensions  on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — I  have  before 
partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained.  Philip  was 
not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunity  longer  than  he 
could  help,  or  to  defer  the  moment  of  active  operations  as  they 
did.  Towards  the  close  of  358  B.G.,  finding  his  hands  free  from 
impediments  in  the  interior,  he  forthwith  commenced  the  siege  of 
Amphipolis.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  him,  and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for 
war.'  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  these  causes  could  have 
been,  seeing  that  so  short  a  time  before,  the  town  had  been 
garrisoned  by  Macedonians  invoked  as  protectors  against  Athens ; 
nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  any  condition  to  act  aggressively 
against  Philip. 

Having  in  vain  summoned  Amphipolis  to  surrender,  Philip 

1  DemoBthendB  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  464.  8.  26,  27 ;  and  De  CoronA,  p.  305.  a.  293. 

'  Diodor.  xyL  8» 
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commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls  with  batterings 
rams  and  other  military  engines.    The  weak  points  of  bulsu. 
the  fortification  must  have  been  wejDi  known  to  him,  from  JJJtfSf^' 
his  own  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  in  garrison.   The  J^£^ 
inhabitants  defended  themseWes  with  yixrour;  but  such  ft^ 

. ,  ,  »     .  11  Athena- 

was  now  the  change  of  circumstances,  that  they  were  nuraoTres 

forced  to  solicit  their  ancient  enemy  Athens  for  aid  faiduoe 
against  the  Macedonian  prince.    Their  envoys  Hierax  and  to  interfere. 
Stratokles,  reaching  Athens  shortly  after  the  successful  close  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Eubcea,  presented  themselves  before  the 
public  assembly,  urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come  forthwith 
and  occupy  Amphipolis,  as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  Mace- 
donian dominion.'     We  are  not  certain  whether  the  Social  War 
had  yet  broken  out ;  if  it  had,  Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed 
with  anxieties  arising  out  of  so  formidable  a  revolt,  to  have  means 
disposable  even  for  the  tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphi- 
polis.   But  at  any  rate  Philip  had  foreseen  and  counter-worked  the 
prayers  of  the  Amphipolitans.    He  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  the 
Athenians,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  besieging  the  town,  yet 
recognising  it  as  belonging  of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to 
restore  it  to  them  when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture.' 
Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon  the  manner 
in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two  conflicting  me&-  g^sss. 
sages.     The  situation  of  Amphipolis,  commanding  the  TheAtis. 
passage  over  the  Strymon,  was  not  only  all-important —  mtoe^!^ 
as  shutting  up  Macedonia  to  ^e  eastward  and  as  opening  A^ipoiM 
the  gold  regions  around  Mount  Pangseus — but  was  also  ^^u^L- 
easily  defensible  by  the  Athenians  from  seaward,  if  once  !?Sfaf^S^ 
acquired.  Had  they  been  clear-sighted  in  the  appreciation  *"^'^- 
of  chances,  and  vigilant  in  respect  to  future  defence,  they  might 
now  have  acquired  this  important  place,  and  might  have  held  it 
against  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Philip.     But  that  fatal  inaction  which 


1  Demosthente,   Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s. 

8 ci  yitpt  Ut  %K9iMv    Zif 

fiatviri  fi€fi<ni$iiic^€tf  ical  irapi|9ay  *A/i> 
^iTo\vr&u  *Upa^  koI  IrparoKK^s  M 
rovrl  rh  fi^/M,  KcXc^rres  iifuu  xXw 
•col  irapaXattfidy^iy  rV  WXiy,  r^v  abr^r 

^pw^p  Mp  rris  Ebfiodttp  cmnipUu,  ^X^ 
iif  *KlJu^liroXi9  r6r*  ircU  vimwv  rw 
fArrh  ravra  ^  frt  iLxaWajfUyoi  vpay- 
fAdrwt^. 

'  Demoflthente  cont.  Arutokrat.  p. 
659.  fl.  138 K&Ktiyo   cl8^«f, 


Xi^icci,  V  ifup  wafmH^f  iroktopicfTy  $^ 
4tuMi  V  liXafif,  Ktd   TlorlZautM  wpoatfr 

Also  the  Oration  De  HalonneBo,  p. 

83.  8.  28 rris  S'   inurrokrit^ 

%w  irp^f  6fMS  Irtfufrer  (Philip)  ^ 
'Aftflwokty  4voXt6pK€tf   hnX4kiiffrm^  |r 

tlytu'  l^if  yitp  itciroktopK^iiras  hfuw  kwo" 
ZActof  ifs  odirap  ^tur4pt»f  ^kAA*  oh  r&w 
4x6inmv, 
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had  become  their  general  besetting  sin,  was  ou  the  present  occasion 
encouraged  by  some  plausible,  yet  delusive,  pleas.  The  news  of 
'the  danger  of  the  Amphipolitans  would  be  not  unwelcome  at 
Athens — where  strong  aversion  was  entertained  towards  them,  as 
refractory  occupants  of  a  territory  not  their  own,  and  as  having 
occasioned  repeated  loss  and  humiliation  to  the  Athenian  arms. 
Nor  could  the  Athenians  at  once  shift  their  point  of  view,  so  as 
to  contemplate  the  question  on  the  ground  of  policy  alone,  and 
to  recognise  these  old  enemies  as  persons  whose  interests  had  now 
come  into  harmony  with  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  temper  of  the  Athenians  towards  Philip  was  highly  favour- 
able. Not  only  had  they  made  peace  with  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  they  also  felt  that  he  had  treated  them  well  both 
in  evacuating  Amphipolis  and  in  dismissing  honourably  their  citi- 
zens who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his  competitor 
Argaeus.*  Hence  they  were  predisposed  to  credit  his  positive 
assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to  take  the  place  in  order  to  expel 
a  troublesome  population  who  had  wronged  and  annoyed  him, 
and  that  he  would  readily  hand  it  over  to  its  rightful  owners  the 
Athenians.  To  grant  the  application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for 
aid,  would  thus  appear,  at  Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and 
breaking  with  a  valuable  friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious 
enemy,  and  to  secure  an  acquisition  which  would  at  all  events 
come  to  them,  even  if  they  remained  still,  through  the  cession  of 
Philip.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell,  upon  the  motives  which  deter^ 
mined  Athens  on  this  occasion  to  refrain  from  interference ;  since 
there  were  probably  few  of  her  resolutions  which  she  afterwards 
more  bitterly  regretted.  The  letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was 
received  and  trusted ;  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed 
with  a  refrisal. 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphipolitans 
captnroof  gtiU  held  out  as  long  as  they  could.  Bufa  party  in  the 
by  fiiiup,  town  entered  into  correspondence  with  Philip  to  betray 
ti«i^nof*  it,  and  the  defence  tiius  finradually  became  feebler.  At 
tm.  length  he  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  sufficient,  with  the 

aid  of  partisans  within,  to  carry  tiie  city  by  assault,  not  without  a 
brave  resistance  from  those  who  still  remained  faithful.  All  the 
citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were  expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were 
treated  with  lenity ;  but  we  are  told  that  little  favour  was  shown 
by  Philip  towards  tiiose  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal.* 

1  Demofithente  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  |      '  Diodor.  zri.   8,   with  the  passage 
660.  B.  144.  I  from    LibaniuB    cited    in    Weaseling's 
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Amphipolis  was  to  Philip  an  acquisition  of  unspeakable  import- 
ance, not  less  for  defence  than  for  offence.     It  was  not  imBortan<» 
only  the  most  convenient  maritime  station  in  Thrace,  mtopCuif^ 
but  it  also  threw  open  to  him  all  the  country  east  of  the  ^^  ^r  a» 
Strymon,  and  especially  the  gold  region  near  Mount  u^^^SfSch 
Pangajus.      He  established  himself  firmly  in  his  new  <>' ?"«»*«• 
poedtion,  which  continued  from  henceforward  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Macedonia,  until  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romans. 
He  took  no  steps  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place 
to  the  Athenians,  who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it. 
The  Social  War,  indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorbed  all 
their  care  and  all  their  forces,  so  that  they  were  unable,  amidst 
their  disastrous  reverses  at  Chios  and  elsewhere,  to  take  energetic 
measures  in  reference  to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.     Nevertheless 
he  still  did  not  peremptorily  refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to 
amuse  the  Athenians  with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his 
partisans,  paid  or  voluntary,  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any  open  breach 
with  Athens,  because  the   Olynthians  had   conceived  p,^p 
serious  alarm   from  his  conquest  of  Amphipolis,  and  ^^,2? 
had  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  JJJJJ^ 
with  the  Athenians.    Such  an  alliance,  had  it  been  con-  -^  ioawx9 

•  '  them  to 

eluded,  would   have   impeded  the  farther  schemes  of  "0«?fj- 

,_,  ,*  ,  --         _,        vancft  from 

Philip.     But  his  partisans  at  Athens  procured  the  dis-  ^o^* 
missal  of  the  Olynthian  envoys,  by  renewed  assurances  poaedez- 
that   the  Macedonian   prince    was  still  the  firiend  of  Pj&lr 
Athens,  and  still  disposed  to  cede  Amphipolis  as  her      ^  ^ 
legitimate  possession.     They  represented,  however,  that  he  had 
good  ground  for  complaining  that  Athens  continued  to  retain 
Pydna,  an  andent  Macedonian  seaport^     Accordingly  they  pro- 
posed to  open  negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of  Pydna 
against  Amphipolis.     But  as  the  Pydnaeans  were  known  to  be 
adverse  to  the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispensable  in  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings;  so  that  Antiphon  and  Charidemus,  the  two 
envoys  named,  took  their  instructions  from  the  Senate  and  made 
their  reports  only  to  the  Senate.      The  public  assembly  being 
informed  that  negotiations,  unavoidably  secret,  were  proceeding. 


note.    Demosthends,  Olynth.  L  p.  10. 

B.  5. 

Hierax  and  Stratoklte  were  the  Am- 
phipolitan  envoys  despatched  to  Athens 
to  ask  for  aid  against  Philip.  An  In- 
scription yet   remains,    recording    the 


sentence  of  peipetual  banishment  against 
Philo  and  Stratoklds.  See  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  2008. 

>  Thucyd.  i.  61,  137;  Diodor.  xiii. 
49.  Pydna  had  been  acquired  to  Athena 
by  Timotheus. 
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to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis — was  persuaded  to  repel 
the  advances  of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still  as 
a  friend.^ 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thus  rejected,  as 
FfaUipMta  the  entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  had  previously 
Siner*"*  been.  Athens  had  good  reason  to  repent  of  both.  The 
iSbSJi-he  secret  negotiation  brought  her  no  nearer  to  the  poeses- 
^^2id  sion  of  Amphipolis.  It  ended  in  nothing,  or  in  worse 
JwiSpSr.  than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusive  expecta- 
ol^thb^  tions,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with  the  Olynthians, 
^"SrSe  irritated,  of  course,  by  their  recent  repulse  at  Athens. 
AUMmUna.  ^s  yet  he  had  maintained  padfic  relations  with  the 
Athenians,  even  while  holding  Amphipolis  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ment. But  he  now  altered  his  policy,  and  contracted  alliance 
with  the  Olynthians ;  whose  friendship  he  purchased  not  only  by 
ceding  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between  Olynthus 
and  Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians  with  former  Mace- 
donian kings),  but  also  by  conquering  and  handing  over  to  them 
the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Potidsea.'  We  know  no 
particulars  of  these  important  transactions.  Our  scanty  authori- 
ties merely  inform  us,  that  during  the  first  two  years  (358- 
356  B.C.),  while  Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social 
War,  Philip  began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.  He  conquered 
from  her  not  only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also 
Potidsea  for  the  Olynthians.  We  are  told  that  Pydna  was  betrayed 
to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the  town;'  and  he  probably 
availed  himself  of  the  secret  propositions  made  by  Athens  respect- 
ing the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  to  exasperate  the 
Pydnaeans  against  her  bad  faith ;  since  they  would  have  good 
ground  for  resenting  the  project  of  transferring  them  underhand, 
contrary  to  their  own  inclination.  Pydna  was  the  first  place 
besieged  and  captured.    Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ground 

1  ThiB  secret  negotiation,  about  the  i  $4vrtt  Ifuii  Wkovp;  ^  vairi  irp^Aoy 
ezcbange  of  Pydna  for  Ampfaipolia,  ia  |  rovro.  tri  rtus  mw'  iK^lrau  9mpwLS,  tts 


alluded  to  briefly  by  Demosthepda,  and 
appeals  to  have  been  fully  noticed  by 
TheopompuB  (Demosthente,  Olynth.  ii. 
p.  19.  B.  6.  with  the  commentB  of  Ulpian; 
aiieopompuB,  Pr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 

«  DemoBthento,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71.  b. 
22. 

•  Demdflthen.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  476. 

8.  71 d>4p€     8^    K&KCTVO    ^|fTli- 

riXXa  x^P^  '''^  t<A(inry  r^  wot'  ixmp- 


8t&  ravra  tctirOcu  ff^lffiv  ^fyovrro  \ 
Compare  Olynthiao  i.  p.  10.  b.  5. 
This  diflcouTBe    was    pronounced  in 
355  B.O.,   thus  affording  confirmatory 
evidence  of  the  date  assigned  to  the 
surrender  of  Pydna  and  Potidea. 

What  the  "other  places"  here  al- 
luded to  by  DemoBthen^  are  (besides 
Pydna  and  Potidsea),  we  do  not  know. 
It  appears  by  DiodoruB  (xvi.  31)  that 
Hethdud  was  not  taken  till  354-353  B.C. 
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of  prior  offence  towards  Macedonia,^  are  said  to  have  been  slain, 
while  even  those  who  had  betrayed  the  town  were  contemptuously 
treated.  The  siege  lasted  long  enough  to  transmit  news  to 
Athens,  and  to  receive  aid,  had  the  Athenians  acted  with  proper 
celerity  in  despatching  forces.  But  either  the  pressure  of  the 
Social  War — or  the  impatience  of  personal  service  as  well  as  of 
pecuniary  payment — or  both  causes  operating  together — made 
them  behindhand  with  the. exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens 
irere  taken  in  Pydna  and  sold  into  daveiy.  some  being  ransomed 
by  Demosthenes  out  of  his  own  funds ;  yet  we  cannot  make  out 
clearly  that  any  relief  at  all  was  sent  from  Athens.^  If  any  was 
sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Potidaea'— 
though  the  siege,  carried  on  jointly  by  Philip  and  the  Olynthians, 
was  both'  long  and  costly^ — ^and  though  there  were  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  (Kleruchs)  resident  there,  whom  the  capture  of 
the  place  expelled  from  their  houses  and  properties.^  Even  for 
the  rescue  of  these  fellow-ciljzens,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
native  Athenians  would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service. 
The  relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general 
with  mercenary  foreigners ;  who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  for  them, 


^  The  coDoaeBts  of  Philip  are  always 
enumerated  by  Demosthenda  in  this 
order,  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidsea, 
Methdndj  &b.,  Olynthiao  i.  p.  11.  b.  9. 
p.  12.  B.  13;  Philippic  i.  p.  41.  b.  6;  De 
Coron4,  p.  248.  b.  85. 

See  Ulpian  ad  Demosthenem,  Olynth. 
i.  p.  10.  B.  5;  also  Diodor.  zvi.  8;  and 
Wesseling'B  note. 

'  In  the  public  Tote  of*  gratitude 
paaaed  many  years  afterwards  by  the 
Athenian  assembly  towards  Demosthe- 
nds,  his  merits  are  recited ;  and  among 
them  we  find  this  oontributlon  towards 
the  relief  of  captives  at  Pydna,  Methond, 
and  OlynthuB  (Plutarch,  Yit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  851). 

t  Compare  Demosthends,  Olynthiac  i. 
p.  11.  s.  9;  Philippic  i  p.  50.  b.  40 
(where  he  mentions  the  expedition  to 
Potidsea  as  having  come  too  late,  but 
does  not  mention  any  expeditioi^  for 
relief  of  Pydna). 

*  Demosthends  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
656.  8.  128.  Tfi^s  6fias  voA-c/uvr,  xHl' 
ftara  roKKii  ivaK^ceLS  (Philip,  in  the 
siege  of  Potidxa).  In  this  oration  (de- 
liyered  B.C.  352)  Doniosthends  treats  the 


capture  of  Potidsa  as  mainly  the  work 
of  Philip;  in  the  second  Olynthiao,  he 
speaks  as  if  Philip  had  been  a  second* 
ary  agent,  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
OlynthianB  in  the  siege,  wdfui^  ad  irp&s 
UorlZauuf  *O\vy0tois  i^dirii  ri  rovro 
cvvofi^^tffOp  —  •'.  e,  the  Macedonian 
power  was  9po<r$^Kri  rts  ob  tr^uKpd  .... 
The  first  representation,  delivered  two 
or  three  years  before  the  second,  is 
doubtless  the  more  correct. 

*  Demosthends,  Philipp.  iL  p.  71.  a. 
22.  n<rr(8acay  8*  iHlioVj  ro^i  'ABfivaiwy 
ifroUovs  iKfidXXup  (Philip  gave  it  to 
the  Olynthians),  icol  r^y  fjAw  ^x^P^  *'P^' 
^puif  ttbrhs  iuf^pTfTOf  riip  xl^foaf  8*  ^icc(- 
roit  ^8c8iiKfi  Ko^owrim,  The  passage 
in  the  Oratio  de^Halonneeo  (p.  79.  s. 
10)  alludes  to  this  same  extrusion  and 
expropriation  of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 
though  Voemel  and  Franke  (erroneously, 
I  thmk)  suppose  it  to  allude  to  the 
treatment  of  theee  Kleruchs  by  Philip 
some  years  afterwards,  when  he  took 
Potidaoa  for  himself.  We  may  be  sure 
that  no  Athenian  Kleruchs  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  Poiid»a  even  liter 
the  first  capture. 
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postponed  the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  sent,  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  plundering  elsewhere  for  their  own  profit.^  It  was  thus 
that  Philip,  without  any  express  declaration  of  war,  commenced  a 
series  of  hostile  measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her  of 
several  valuable  maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession  of 
Amphipolis.^  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War,  and  her  dia- 
appointment  about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  farther  mortified  by 
seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and  Potidaea  (the  most  important 
possession  in  Thrace  next  to  Amphipolis)  into  those  of  Olynthus. 
Her  impoverished  settlers  returned  home,  doubtless  with  bitter 
complaints  against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just  vexation 
against  the  tardiness  of  their  countrymen  in  sending  relief. 

These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as  to  advance 
prodigiously  his  power  and  ascendency.  He  had  de- 
prived Athens  of  her  hold  upon  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in 
which  she  now  seems  only  to  have  retained  the  town  of 
Methone,  instead  of  the  series  of  ports  round  the  gulf 
acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.'  He  had  conciliated 
the  good- will  of  the  Olynthians  by  his  cession  of  An- 
themus  and  Potidaea ;  the  latter  place,  from  its  com- 
manding situation  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  giving 
them  the  mastery  of  that  peninsula,^  and  ensuring  (what  to  Philip 
was  of  great  importance)  their  enmity  with  Athens.  He  not  only 
improved  the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis,  but  also 
extended  his  acquisitions,  into  the  auriferous  regions  of  Mount 
Fangseus  eastward  of  the  Strymon.  He  possessed  himself  of  that 
productive  country  immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos ; 
where  both  Thasians  and  Athenians  had  once  contended  for  the 


B.a  358-866. 

Increase  of 
thepower 
of  PtlHp— 
he  foondB 
Fhilippi. 
openj}  gold 
mines  near 
Mount  Pan- 
ffs!u,and 
derives  l&T|;e 
revenues 
firom  theni* 


1  The  general  description  '  given  in 
the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthende,  of 
the  i.v6<rroXoi  from  Athens,  may  doubt- 
less be  applied  to  the  expedition  f«r 
the  relief  of  Potida&a — Demosthends, 
Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28.  p.  53.  s.  52. 
and  the  general  tenor  of  the  harangue. 

'  Diodorus  (zvi.  8),  in  mentioning 
the  capture  of  Potidaea,  considers  it  an 
evidence  of  the  kind  disposition  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  great  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  Athens  {<fnKay$p^vs  xpoo'' 
€y9yKifi9vos)  that  he  spared  the  per- 
sons of  these  Athenians  in  the  place, 
and  permitted  them  to  depart.  But  it 
was  a  great  wrong,  under  the  circum- 


stances, that  he  should  expel  and  ex- 
propriate  them,  when  no  offence  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  when  there  was 
no  formal  war  (Demosth.  Or.  de  Halon- 
neso,  p.  79.  s.  10). 

Diodorus  states  also  that  Philip  gave 
Pydna,  as  well  as  Potidsea,  to  the 
Olvnthians ;  which  is  not  coiroct. 

«  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  41.  s. 

6 tXxoyiip  iroT€  iffUis  Tlvirar 

Ktd  TlorlHattuf  Kcd  MeOiitmiy,  ical  ir  d  y  r  a 
rhy  T  6  IT  or  rovrop  oIk^Iov  kIkt 
K^,  &C. 

^  DemosthendSy  Philipp.  iL  p.  70.  s. 
22. 
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rights  of  minings  and  from  whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted 
valuable  produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a 
new  city  called  Philippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called 
Krenides,  recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took 
such  effective  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large  revenue ; 
according  to  Diodorus,  not  less  than  1000  talents  per  annum.^ 
He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  be  struck,  bearing  a  name  derivjed 
frx)m  his  own.  The  fresh  source  of  wealth  thus  opened  was  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnishing  means  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  expense  of  his  military  force.  He  had  full 
employment  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  training:  for  the  nations  of 
the  interior — ^Illyrians,  Pseonians,  and  Thracians — humbled  but 
not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again  jointly  to 
reclaim  their  independence.  The  army  of  Philip — under  his 
general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time — 
defeated  them,  and  again  reduced  them  to  submission.^ 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  married  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus  prince  of  the  Molossi,^  and  ^^,35^. 
descended    frx)m    the    ancient    Molossian    kings,    who  Marriage  or 
boasted  of  an  heroic  iEakid  genealogy.      Philip  had  o^piM^ 
seen  her  at  the  religious  mysteries  in  the  island  of  Ai^der 
Samothrace,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same  time.  ***"  ^"*'" 
In  violence  of  temper — in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  disposition 
— she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens  Amestris  and 
Parysatis.     The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as  the  Thradan,  were 
much  ^ven  to  the  Bacchanalian  religious  rites,  celebrated  with  fierce 
ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  in  honour  of  Dionysus.^    To 
this  species  of  religious  excitement  Olympias  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible.    She  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  playing 
around  her,  and  to  have  indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and 
incantation.^    Her  temper  and  character  became,  after  no  long 
time,  repulsive  and  even  alarming  to  Philip.     But  in  the  year 
356  B.C.  she  bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards  renowned  as  Alexander 


>  Diodor.  xvi.  4-8;  Harpokiation  t. 
AJerow,  Herodot.  ix.  74. 

s  Diodor.  xyi.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Alezand. 
c.  3. 

B  Justin,  Til.  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Alezand.  0.  2,  3.  The 
Baooh»  of  Euiipidds  contains  a  power- 
ful dasoription  of  these  exciting  oare- 


monies. 
^  Plutarch,    Alexand.   c    2.     ^   S^ 

Karox^Sf    Kol  robs    Mownafffiobs    i^dr- 

Compare  Duris  apud  Athennum,  xui. 
p.  560. 
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the  Great  It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  not  long  after  the 
taking  of  Potidaea,  that  Philip  receiyed  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
three  messengers  with  good  news — ^the  birth  of  his  son;  the 
defeat  of  the  Illyrians  by  Parmenio;  and  the  success  of  one  of 
his  running  horses  at  the  Olympic  games.^ 

^  Plutaroh,  Alezand.  o.  3  ;  Justm,  zii.  19. 
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